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PREFACE 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

The  Editor  conceives  that  he  is  rendering  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  American  student  in  the  repub- 
lication of  the  present  work.     Its  excellence  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  European  scholars,  and  now  that  it 
has  received  the  last  touches  from  the  hand  of  its  learn- 
ed author,  we  may  confidently  regard  it  as  the  best 
work  on  the  subject  of  Latin  Grammar  in  the  English 
language.     The  Syntax,  in  particular,  will  be  found 
exceedingly  valuable,  and  this  part  of  the  volume  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  render  the  work  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  young  scholar.     The  Translator  has  allu- 
ded in  his  Preface  to  certain  additions  that  might  have  ^ 
been  made  by  him  to  the  etymological  part  from  Eng* 
lish  sources,  and  has  excused  himself  for  not  having 
furnished  these,  because  the  Author  has  himself  ab- 
stained from  them.     These  deficiencies,  if  they  are  de- 
serving of  the  name,  the  American  Editor  has  attempt- 
ed to  supply  in  foot-notes  throughout  the  volume,  as 
well  as  in  two  additional  Appendices ;  and  he  trusts 
that  he  may  now  recommend  the  work  with  perfect 
confidence  to  the  American  student,  as  far  superior  to 
any  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language  at  present  used 
in  this  country. 

CobtmHa  CoOtge,  Dtcen^  24, 1846. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 

TO  THE  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 


In  the  year  1843  I  received  a  letter  from  two  Eng- 
lish scholars,  suggesting  to  me  the  necessity  of  a  new 
translation  of  my  Latin  Grammar,  and  requesting  my 
assistance  in  the  undertaking.     Until  then  I  had  not 
been  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  existing  translation, 
which  had  been  made  from  the  third  edition  of  my 
work  (of  which,  however,  it  was  not  an  exact  repre- 
sentation, as  some  portions  of  the  original  were  omit- 
ted), had  remained  in  its  original  condition ;  and  al- 
though it  had  gone  through  several  editions,  yet  had 
not  been  adequately  improved  and  corrected,  while 
the  German  original,  by  continued  labour  on  my  part, 
had,  in  its  details,  become  quite  a  different  work.    This 
information  was,  of  course,  a  sufficient  reason  for  me 
to  promise  my  best  aid  and  co-operation  in  the  new 
translation ;  for  whatever  considerations  may  have  in- 
duced my  learned  translator  to  allow  my  work  to  be 
printed  again  and  again  in  its  first  and  imperfect  form 
it  was  to  me  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  that 
a  nation  which  so  highly  prizes  the  study  of  philology, 
and  takes  so  deep  an  interest  in  its  progress,  should  be 
presented  with  my  work  in  the  best  and  most  perfect 
form  that  I  am  able  to  give  to  it     It  is  unnecessary 
herft  to  enter  into  the  question  why  the  plan  of  a  new 
translation  was  not  carried  into  effect  by  those  gentle- 
men who  originally  proposed  it  to  me  ;  but  I  was  hap- 
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py  to  hear  that  ultimately  the  execution  had  been  in- 
trusted to  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  who,  I  feel  convinced,  has 
done  all  that  can  be  desired,  both  in  point  of  correct- 
ness and  good  taste. 

The  Latin  language  is  so  rich  and  happy  in  its  or- 
ganization, and  has  been  so  consistently  developed  by 
the  energetic  spirit  of  the  Roman  people,  as  w^ell  as  by 
the  exquisite  tact  of  the  Roman  authors,  that  a  contin- 
ued study  of  it  is  amply  rewarded.  It  is  now  upward 
of  thirty  years  that  I  have  been  before  the  public  as  a 
writer  on  Latin  Grammar  ;*  my  varied  studies  have 
always  led  me  back  to  this  subject,  and  I  n>ay  truly  de- 
clare that,  during  each  fresh  revision  of  my  grammar, 
when  I  was  engaged  in  mcorporating  with  my  system 
the  observations  I  bad  made  in  the  mean  time,  and  in 
considering  the  doubts  and  objections  which  had  been 
raised  in  my  mind,  I  have  become  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  human  wisdom 
which  presents  itself  in  the  language  of  a  happily-or- 
ganized nation  like  the  Romans.  I  am  not  speaking 
here  of  the  accidental  matter  contained  in  a  grammar, 
nor  of  the  accumulation  of  similar  passages — it  will 
afford  far  greater  pleasure  to  the  pupil  to  discovei  for 
himself,  in  the  authors  whose  works  he  is  reading,  pas- 
sages which  confirm  or  illustrate  the  rules  he  has  learn- 
ed— ^nor  of  niceties  of  expression,  for  these  are  curios- 
ities rather  than  anything  else  ;  but  I  mean  real  phil- 
ological discoveries  and  peculiarities,  which  arise  from 
the  organic  structure  of  the  language,  derive  their  ex- 
planation from  it,  and,  in  return,  throw  light  upon  the 

*  The  first  foundation  of  the  present  work  was  laid  in  a  book  which  I 
wrote  for  the  use  of  my  pupils  under  the  title  "  Regeln  der  Lateinischeo 
3yntaz»  xnit  zwei  Anh&ngen  fiber  die  Grundregeln  und  die  nach  eincfn  neuei 
^y^tem  geordn«ten  unregelmassigec  Verba/'  Berlin,  181^  8vo 
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whole  fabric  of  the  language  itself;  and  the  result  of 
all  this  is,  that  the  general  principles  are  better  ascer- 
tained and  established.  It  is  owing  to  these  continued 
studies  that  even  the  present  translation  of  the  ninth 
edition  of  my  Latin  Grammar  has  been  enriched  by 
some  not  unimportant  improvements,  which  I  have 
communicated,  in  MS.  to  Dr.  Schmitz ;  and  it  will 
henceforth  be  our  united  endeavour  to  remedy  every 
deficiency  that  may  yet  be  found. 

My  Latin  Grammar  has  met  with  great  favour,  or, 
as  the  phrase  is,  ''  has  been  a  very  successful  book,'' 
as  I  must  infer  from  the  number  of  editions  and  cop- 
ies that  have  been  sold ;  but  this  success  has  not  weak- 
ened my  exertions  in  labouring  without  interruption 
for  its  improvement  An  author  is  himself  rarely  able 
to  point  out  that  which  has  gained  for  his  production 
the  favour  of  the  public ;  he  is  satisfied  with  being 
able  to  labour  for  the  realization  of  his  own  ideas  ;  a 
comparison  with  the  works  of  others  does  not  concern 
him,  nor  would  it  be  becoming  to  him.  But  he  can 
state  the  principle  which  has  guided  him  throughout 
his  work ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  present  grammar, 
this  principle  is  no  other  than  the  desire  to  trace  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  the  language  to  a  philosophi- 
cal or  rational  source.  The  facts  as  such  must  first  be 
established ;  and  in  this  respect  it  has  been  my  endeav- 
our to  examine  the  texts  of  the  authors,  and  not  to  al- 
low myself  to  be  misled,  as  has  been  so  often  the  cascj 
by  erroneous  traditions ;  farther,  to  distinguish  between 
the  periods  of  the  language,  the  different  species  of  lit- 
erary productions,  the  ancient  and  genuine  from  later 
and  affected  authors,  and  by  this  means  to  ascertain 
that  which  is  essential  and  peculiar  to  the  purest  Latin 
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idiom ;  but,  in  so  doing,  I  have  not  left  unnoticed  those 
points  which  must  be  regarded  as  frequent,  or  other- 
wise justifiable  deviations  from  the  ordinary  rules.  It 
is  only  those  things  which  do  not  grow  forth  from  the 
living  body  of  the  language  that  must  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  In  order  to  separate  that  which  is  genuine 
and  ancient  from  what  is  arbitrary  or  recent,  I  have 
adopted  the  method  of  distinguishing  between  text  and 
notes,  the  pne  being  printed  in  large  and  the  other  in 
small  type  :  a  distinction  which  will,  I  think,  be  useful 
also  to  the  teacher.  Another  great  point  which  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  keep  in  view  has  been  a  ration- 
al development  of  the  rules  from  one  another.  By 
this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  a  demonstration  of  the 
principles  of  universal  grammar ;  that  is,  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  common  to  all  languages.  I  value 
this  branch  of  philology,  as  a  sort  of  applied  logic,  in- 
deed, very  highly ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  it  can  be 
studied  with  advantage  only  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  languages  of  different  nations,  both 
civilized  and  uncivilized ;  and  I  have  confined  my- 
self to  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  its  characteristic  differences  from  the  mod- 
ern European  languages  of  Roman  and  Germanic  ori- 
gin, referring  only  now  and  then  to  its  connexion  with 
the  Greek.  But  it  is  my  endeavour  to  reduce  these 
peculiarities  of  the  Latin  language  to  simple  and  pre- 
cise principles,  to  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex, and  to  distinguish  that  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  from  that  which  is  of  a  mixed  nature. 
What  I  here  say  refers  more  particularly  to  the  syn- 
tax; for,  in  regard  to  etymology,  it  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Latin  language  is  something  which  has 
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been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  given  form,  and  which  is 
to  be  learned  in  this  given  form.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  go  back  to  certain  primitive  forms  which  con- 
stitute the  first  elements  in  the  formation  of  the  Ian 
guage»  and  thereby  to  explain  many  an  irregularity  in 
the  mixture  of  forms ;  but  in  teaching  a  language 
which  is  learned,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  training 
the  intellect,  but  of  using  it  in  speaking  and  writing, 
the  eye  and  memory  of  the  pupil  ought  not  to  be 
troubled  with  hypothetical  or  assumed  forms  which 
he  is  expected  to  forget,  but  frequently  does  not  forget, 
and  which  he  is  rather  apt  to  take  for  real  forms.  In 
etymology,  a  complete  analogy  alone  can  be  of  prac- 
tical use ;  hence  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  list 
of  irregular  verbs  and  the  section  on  the  formation  of 
words — ^important  branches  of  grammar  which  had 
been  much  neglected  by  my  predecessors — as  com- 
plete as  possible.  In  the  syntax,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
right  that  there  should  be  a  philosophical  development 
of  the  complex  from  the  simple,  taking  that  which  is 
peculiarly  Latin  as  the  groundwork.  This  part  of  my 
grammar  has  arisen  from  dictations  which  I  made  the 
basis  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Latin  syntax ;  and  I 
still  believe  that  this  method  is  best  suited  to  teach  pu- 
pils— ^not  indeed  the  first  beginners,  but  those  who 
have  already  made  some  progress  in  the  understand- 
ing of  Latin  sentences — the  whole  of  the  Latin  syn- 
tax in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  a  training  of  their 
intellect  and  their  memory.  Some  example  or  other 
must  be  made  the  basis ;  it  must  be  explained  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory  as  a  model  for  imitation. 
The  examples  given  in  the  text  of  the  present  gram- 
mar may  serve  this  purpose ;  all  have  been  selected 
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with  special  care,  and  each  contains  a  complete  thought 
expressed  in  a  classical  form.  The  teacher  must  cause 
his  pupils  to  form  a  number  of  other  similar  sentences, 
and  make  the  pupils  translate  them  from  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue  into  Latin.  It  is  desirable  that  such  senten- 
ces should  be  chosen  with  taste,  or  be  carefully  prepa- 
red for  this  purpose  beforehand  ;  but  as  their  object  is 
only  to  impress  the  rule  upon  the  mind  of  the  learner, 
it  is  advisable  to  pay  attention  to  variety  of  expression 
rather  than  to  particular  neatness  or  elegance. 

My  grammar  farther  contains  a  section  on  the  sig- 
nification of  the  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions, which,  properly  speaking,  does  not  belong  to 
grammar,  but  to  a  dictionary.  But  it  is,  nevertheless, 
necessary,  since  the  ordinary  dictionaries  are  partly  in- 
correct and  partly  incomplete  in  their  explanations  of 
these  particles,  which  contain  the  life  and  soul  of  a  lan- 
guage, and  since  special  books  on  the  particles,  such 
as  were  formerly  used  in  schools,  are  either  no  longer 
consulted,  or  do  not  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  written.  The  syntax  has  been  enlarged  by 
what  is  called  Syntaxis  ornata ;  and  it  is  strange,  that 
for  this  part  of  my  work  I  have  been  censured  by  sev- 
eral  scholars,  who  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the 
strictly  progressive  spirit  of  the  grammar,  and  the  phil- 
osophical development  of  the  grammatical  laws,  be- 
cause the  observations  which  form  the  substance  of 
the  Syntaxis  ornata  are  not  given  as  necessary  princi- 
ples, but  in  the  form  of  suggestions,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  not  at  discretion.  But  this  is  the  very  point 
which  I  myself  have  expressly  stated  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  that  part  of  my  work  where  I  direct  attention 
to  the  difference  between  the  Syntaxis  regularis  and 
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the  Syntaxis  omata.  But  as  those  observations  on 
style  point  out  so  much  that  is  correct,  ingenious,  aud 
peculiar  to  the  Latin  language,  should  they  not  be  made 
at  all  because  their  application  is  left  to  choice  ?  or 
shall  we  allow  them  to  stand  in  a  somewhat  looser  con- 
nexion, and  arrange  the  different  observations  under 
rational  and  intelligible  heads?  Surely  the  latter 
course  must  be  preferred  ;  and  I  see  that  my  critics 
have,  in  fact,  adopted  the  very  same  method,  except 
that  what  I  have  discussed  in  separate  chapters  on 
**  Peculiarities  in  the  Use  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,"  on 
"  Pleonasm,"  "  Ellipsis,"  "  Arrangement  of  Words  and 
Construction  of  Periods,"  is  treated  of  by  them  under 
the  heads  of  first,  second,  and  third  Appendices.  The 
real  appendices  in  the  present  work  on  metres,  meas- 
ures and  weights,  calendar,  &c.,  are  of  a  different  na- 
ture. They  do  not,  indeed,  belong  to  grammar  ;  but, 
as  they  contain  information  on  matters  important  and 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  authors  read  in 
schools,  and  as  this  information  is  either  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  or  is  not  sufficiently  coirect,  no  one,  I  hope, 
will  grudge  it  a  place  at  the  end  of  this  grammar. 

I  cannot  part  from  the  English  reader  without  ex- 
pressing my  delight  at  the  vigour  and  energy  with 
which  classical  studies  are  prosecuted  in  Germany  and 
England.  In  the  former  country,  a  fresh  impulse  was 
given  to  these  studies  some  thirty  years  ago,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  nation  was  on  the  point  of  losing  its 
independence ;  in  England,  the  revival  of  classical  stud- 
ies must  be  dated,  I  believe,  from  the  time  that  the  con- 
test between  idealism  and  realism  became  settled ;  and 
these  two  branches  of  human  knowledge  have  now 
arrived  at  a  point  where  they  recognise  each  other  in 
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peaceful  harmony,  the  one  exerting  itself  in  exploring 
the  treasures  of  nature,  and  the  other  those  of  mind. 
Germany  owes  her  safety  to  her  free  schools  and  uni- 
versities, and  builds  her  hopes  upon  them ;  England  to 
the  energy  of  her  people,  and  to  her  public  institutions ; 
and  the  two  countries  might  with  advantage  exchange 
some  of  their  excellences.  In  England,  the  educa- 
tional establishments  and  teachers  appear  to  be  fet- 
tered by  old  traditional  and  conventional  forms ; 
while  in  Germany  the  sublimest  truths  which  are 
promulgated  from  the  professorial  chair  die  within 
the  lecture-rooms  of  the  universities,  and  produce 
no  fruit.  But  be  the  difference  between  the  two 
countries  ever  so  great,  the  characteristics  of  the 
educated  men  in  both  consist  in  their  rising  above 
the  immediate  necessities  of  time,  place,  and  occupa- 
tion, and  in  their  recognition  of  the  connexion  existing 
between  the  individual  and  the  spirit  of  all  mankind. 
Hence  a  knowlege  of  antiquity,  and  of  what  it  has 
fft^oduced,  is  necessary  to  every  educated  person  in 
proportion  to  the  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  sub- 
sequent ages ;  and  the  study  of  antiquity  will  ever  have 
the  most  salutary  effect  upon  man  in  elevating  him 
above  the  trivial  wants  of  ordinary  life,  and  affording 
him  the  means  of  mental  and  intellectual  culture.  To 
those  among  my  contemporaries  who  are  anxious  to 
obtain  these  advantages,  I  offer  the  present  work  as  a 
means  of  penetrating  more  deeply  and  more  easily 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  classics  and  of  Roman  an- 
tiquity. C,  G.  ZUMPT. 

Berlin,  February  23d,  1845. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


When  the  honourable  task  of  preparmg  a  transla- 
tion of  the  ninth  edition  of  Professor  Zumpt's  Latin 
Grammar  had  been  intrusted  to  me  by  the  publishers, 
the  author  himself  most  willingly  consented  to  co-op- 
erate with  me  in  endeavouring  to  present  his  work  to 
the  English  public  in  as  perfect  a  form  as  possible.  His 
professional  engagements  in  the  University  of  Berlin 
have  enabled  him  continually  to  improve  the  success- 
ive editions  of  his  grammar,  which  has  thus  become 
infinitely  superior  to  what  it  was  when  originally  trans- 
lated. Scarcely  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  original,  yet  the  au- 
thor's unceasing  labours  in  this  department  of  philolo- 
gy have  enabled  him  already  to  collect  a  large  num- 
ber of  corrections  and  additions  for  future  use ;  and 
all  these  improvements  he  has  been  kind  enough  to 
communicate  to  me  in  manuscript  for  incorporation  in 
the  English  translation,  which  hence  possesses  consid- 
erable advantages  over  the  German  work. 

In  the  etymological  part  of  the  present  grammar, 
some  additions  might  have  been  made  here  and  there 
from  English  sources,  and  some  English  scholars  may, 
perhaps,  be  inclined  to  censure  me  for  having  neglect- 
ed to  do  so,  since  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  language 
has  been  studied  by  a  few  scholars  in  this  country 
more  comprehensively  than  on  the  Continent  But 
Professor  Zumpt  has  abstained,  on  principle,  from  in- 
troducing into  his  work  etymological  disquisitions 
which  would  have  led  his  readers  beyond  the  imme^ 
diate  objects  of  his  grammar ;  and  it  was  impossible 
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for  me  to  set  aside  that  principle  without  making  ma 
terial  alterations  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  work. 
I  may  also  add,  that,  on  the  whole,  I  coincide  with  the 
author's  views  on  this  point ;  and  even  if  1  did  not,  I 
should  not  think  myself  justified  in  introducing  into  his 
work  that  which  he  himself  has  purposely  excluded. 
The  few  points  on  which  I  have  added  any  explanato- 
ry remarks  are  such  as  are  regarded  by  the  author,  in 
common  with  all  other  grammarians,  as  inexplicable 
difficulties  or  anomalies,  although  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  language  itself  contains  sufficient  analogies  for  their 
explanation. 

When  I  undertook  the  present  translation,  I  expect- 
ed, as  was  stated  in  the  advertisement,  that  the  Latin 
Grammar  of  Professor  Madvig,  of  Copenhagen,  which 
had  appeared  about  the  same  time  as  the  last  edition 
af  Professor  Zumpf  s  work,  would  furnish  some  more 
or  less  important  improvements,  which  might  be  ad- 
vantageously imbodied  in  the  present  translation  ;  but 
a  comparison  of  the  two  books  soon  showed  me  that 
all  the  new  and  valuable  points  in  Madvig's  grammar 
were  known  to  Professor  Zumpt,  and  had  received 
from  him  their  due  share  of  attention,  Madvig  having 
published  his  views  on  several  grammatical  questions 
in  separate  dissertations  and  elsewhere  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  his  grammar. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  express  my  hope  that  the 
present  translation  of  a  work  which  enjoys  the  highest 
reputation  in  Germany  may  contribute  also  in  this 
country  towards  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  a  nation  which,  above  all  others,  deserves 
to  engage  the  attention  of  every  well-educated  Eng* 
lishman.  L.  S. 

London,  Aprilf  1846. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Latin  language  was  once  spoken  by  the  Romans, 
at  first  only  in  a  part  of  Middle  Italy,  but  subsequently  in 
all  Italy  and  in  other  countries  subject  to  the  Romans. 
At  present  it  can  be  learned  only  from  books  and  the 
monimiental  inscriptions  of  that  people.* 

The  earliest  Latin  writings  that  we  possess  were  com 

*  ["  Any  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Latin  language  must  involve  an 
inquu-y  into  the  languages  spoken  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  and 
our  information  on  this  subject,  notwithstanding  the  investigations  of  Mi 
cali,  Grotefend,  Miiller,  Lepsius,  and  other  distinguished  scholars,  is  at 

firesent  very  imperfect.  So  much,  however,  appears  certain,  that  the  Latin 
anguage  was  oififerent  from  the  Etrurian  and  Oscan,  of  which  the  former 
was  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern,  and  the  latter  by  those  of 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Italy.  The  Latins  appear  to  have  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  that  great  race  which  overspread  both  Greece  and 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Pelasgians.  Their  language  formed  a  branch  of 
that  extensive  family  of  languages  which  are  known  to  modem  scholars 
by  the  name  of  Indo-Germanic ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Pelasgians  who 
settled  in  Italy  originally  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Pelasgians  who 
settled  in  Greece.  There  is  consequently  a  great  resemblance  between  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  though  each  possesses  an  element  which  the 
other  does  not.  Not  only  does  the  Latin  language  possess  many  words 
which  it  has  not  in  conunon  with  the  Greek,  but  also  in  some  parts  of  its 
grammatical  inflection,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of  the  passive  voice,  it  dif- 
fers considerably  from  the  Greek  language.  It  therefore  becomes  a  ques- 
tion what  that  element  is  which  the  Latin  language  has  not  in  common 
with  the  Greek ;  and  here  we  must  attain  some  farther  knowledge  of  the 
languages  of  ancient  Italy  before  we  can  answer  this  question  satisfactorily. 
The  Etrurian,  so  far  as  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  it  will  enable  us  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  appears  to  have  exercised  little  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Latin  lan^age ;  but  the  Oscan  or  Opican  tongue, 
on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  united  with  the  Pelasgian  in  forming  the 
Latin.  Niebuhr  {HUt.  ofRomx^  vol.  i,  p.  82)  has  remarked  that  the  words 
which  relate  to  agriculture  and  domestic  life  agree  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as, 
sbmiw,  agtty  araltruni^  tnitum,  oieum^  \ac^  bos^  suSf  ovm,  dec,  while  those  re- 
lating to  arms  and  war,  as  duelhan,  ensiSf  hastOf  sagitta,  &c.,  are  different 
from  the  Greek.  But  this  remark  is  to  be  taken  with  considerable  limita- 
tion, for  there  are  many  exceptions  both  ways ;  indeed,  so  many  as  to  render 
the  position  itself  at  least  doubtful,  and  all  inferences  derived  from  it  conse- 

2uently  inconclusive.  The  words  relating  to  arms  and  war  may  have  been 
>scan;  and  it  has  therefore  been. supposed  by  Dr.  Arnold  {Hist,  of  Ronu^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  22),  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a  mixed  people,  party  Pelas- 
gian and  partly  Oscan,  but  also  that  they  arose  out  of  a  conquest  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians by  the  Oscans,  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruling  class  of  the  united 
nation,  and  the  former  its  subjects." — Prnny  Cyclop.^  vol.  xx.,  p.  112. 
Compare  J>p9ttt«,  Veberdie  TyrrhenischenPelasget  in  £J<rMn>w,  Leipsig,  1842; 
Donaldson*sVarronianus^ip.  10,&;c. ;  Baehry  Geschichte  der  Romischm  Litern- 
tur  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  &c. ;  Grotefend,  Alt-Italien,  Drittes  Hfft,  p.  20.]— Am.  Kd 
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posed  about  200  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,*  and  in 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  Latin,  as  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, died  entirely  away.  It  had  then  become  quite 
corrupted  through  the  influence  of  the  foreign  nations 
which  had  settled  in  the  Roman  dominions,  and  it  be- 
came so  mixed  up  with  the  languages  of  the  invaders 
that  a  number  of  new  languages  (Itsdian,  French,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese)  were  gradually  formed  out  of  it.  All 
persons  who  wrote  Latin  in  later  times  had  learned  it  as 
a  dead  language. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  the  Latin  language 
was  spoken,  it  imderwent  various  changes,  not  only  in 
the  number  of  its  words  and  their  meanings,  in  theii* 
forms  and  combinations,  but,  to  some  extent,  in  its  pro- 
nunciation also.  We  shall  in  this  Grammar  describe  the 
language,  though  not  exclusively,  such  as  it  was  spoken 
and  written  during  the  most  important  period  of  Roman 
literature,  that  is,  about  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  and 
Cicero,  till  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  That  period 
is  commonly  called  the  golden  age,  and  the  subsequent 
one,  till  about  A.D.  120,  the  silver  age  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. 

The  Latin  language,  in  its  origin,  is  nearest  akin  to  the 
Grreek,  and  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  literature,  arts,  and  institutions  of  Greece, 
they  adopted  a  great  many  single  words,  as  well  as  con- 
structions, from  the  Greek.t  Both  languages,  moreover, 
belong  to  the  same  family  from  which  the  English,  Ger- 
man, northern,  and  many  other  languages  have  sprung.f 

♦  [Vid.  Appendix VI.   Remains  of  early  Latin.] — Am,  Ed. 
t  [That  the  Latin  is  an  older  language  than  the  Greek  all  sound  philolo- 
gists now  readily  admit.    Consult  JJonaldson^s  New  CratyluSf  p.  89.]— ilm. 

t  [On  the  general  question  of  Linguistic  affinity,  consult  Boppt  VergUieh. 
Gramm.  ;  Donaldson! s  New  CratyluSf  ch.  iv. ;  Id.t  VarroniemtUf  p.  40.  The 
authorities  having  reference  to  earlier  and  erroneous  views  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Latin  tongue  may  be  found  in  Baehr,  Geschichte  der  Rom,  Lit,^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  3,  &c.]— ilwi.  Ed, 
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EIBMENTART   PART. 
CHAPTER  I. 

OP    THE   VOWELS    AND    CONSONANTS. 

[§  1.]    1.    The  Vowels  of  the  Latin  language  are,  -4, 

a;  E,  e;  J,  i;   O,  o;   U,ufY,  yj :  and  the  diphthongs, 

AE,  ae  ;   OE,  oe  ;  A  Z7,  a«,  and  E  U,  eu.     Their  ancient 

pronunciation  did  not  differ  in  any  essential  point  £roni 

that  of  the  modem  Italian  or  German;  but  the  modem 

pronunciation  varies  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 

though  the  length  and  shortness  of  the  vowels  are  and 

ought  to  be  observed  everywhere.     The  Latin  language 

has  no  signs  to  distinguish  a  long  fix)m  a  short  vowel, 

such  as  we  find  in  the  Greek  language,  at  least  in  the 

case  of  two  vowels.     The  names  of  the  vowels  are  mere 

imitations  of  their  sounds,  and  not  specific  words,  like  the 

Greek  aipJia^  iota,  &c. 

Nott. — The  vowel  y  (called  y  psilon)  occurs  only  in  words  which  were 
introduced  into  the  Latin  language  from  or  through  the  Greek,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  already  developed,  such  as,  ayllaba^  pyramis,  PyrrhuSf  Cyrus  ;* 
whereas  other  woras,  the  Greek  origin  of  which  leads  us  back  to  more 
ancient  times,  or  has  been  obscured  by  changes  of  sound,  have  lost  their 
original  y ;  such  as  mus  (from  the  Greek  fiv^,)  silva  (from  i^jy),  and  lacrima 
(from  (5aKpvov.)t  The  word  stilus,  too,  is  better  written  with  i,  since  prac- 
tice did  not  acknowledge  its  identity  with  the  Greek  arv^og.  The  diph- 
thong eu,  if  we  except  Greek  words,  occurs  only  in  heus^  heu,  and  eheuy  in 
eeuy  seut  and  neUf  and  in  neuter  and  neutiquam.    The  diphthongs  containing 

*  [  A.8  the  Romans  already  possessed  in  their  V  the  representative  of  the 
Gree>  letter,  it  may  be  asked  how  it  was  that  they  subsequently  adopted 
the  Y.  It  has  been  supposed,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  Greek  character 
had  changed  its  power  from  the  original  sound  of  ooy  such  as  is  still  repre- 
sented by  the  Italian  u,  to  a  sound  probably  like  that  of  the  French  u,  or 
even  to  a  weak  i.    {Key  on  the  AlphtU>ett  p.  lit.)] — -Am.  Ed. 

t  [It  would  be  more  correct,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  in  many  words  rather 
connected  with  the  Greek  than  derived  from  it,  the  v  is  represented  by  i,  as 
in  cliensy  m-clitus  (/cAvw),  clipeus  {Kpyirrcj),  silva  (vA^?/),  &c.,  while  in  oth- 
ers the  V  has  become  e,  as  in  socer  {iKvp6c)>  remulco  {fivfiov^Kio})^  polenta 
(troXwT^),  &o.  (Donaldson,  Varronianus,  p.  222.  Compare  ^airot\  Lot, 
(?r.,  p.  3,  noi,y}^Am,  Ed, 
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an  t,  viz.,  et,  ot,  and  ui',  have  not  been  mentioned  in  our  text  as  Latin  diph 
thongs,  because  they  occur  only  in  a  few  interjections,  such  as  Aet,  eio, 
oiei,  and  ^ut,  and  in  cases  where  deiuj  proin,  huiCf  or  cui  are  contracted  into 
one  syllable,  which  is  conunonly  done  in  poetry. 

The  ancients,  in  pronouncing  a  diphthong,  uttered  the  two  vowels  of 
which  it  consists  more  distinctly  than  we  do.  The  word  niuter,  in  partic- 
ular, was  pronounced  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  vowels  in  «u,  tnougb 
uijiited,  were  yet  distinctly  heard.*  In  this  manner  we  may  reconcile  tho 
assertion  of  the  grammarian  Consentius,  that  it  is  a  barbarism  to  pro 
nounce  netUrum  as  a  word  of  tvn  o  syllables,  with  those  passages  in  Latin 
poetry  which  necessarily  demand,  the  diphthong.  Nnuiquamt  in  the  comic 
poets,  has  its  first  syllable  always  short,  as  if  it  were  nUtiquamj  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  long  diphthong  as  the  two  short 
vowels  that  were  heard.  In  like  manner  the  diphthongs  ae  and  oe  were 
pronounced,  and  hence  we  find  that  in  the  early  times  at  and  oi  were 
pronounced  and  written  in  their  stead,  and  that  the  Latins  expressed  the 
Greek  at  and  ot  by  ae  and  oe ;  for,  if  these  diphthongs  are  pronounced  in 
the  manner  above  described,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  diflference  be- 
tween  the  sounds  of  e  and  t  is  but  slight. f  The  Greek  u  must  likewise 
have  been  pronounced  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  vowels  were  dis- 
tinctly heard ;  for  the  Latins,  in  whose  language  this  diphthong  does  not 
occur,  use  in  its  place  sometimes  e,  and  sometimes  i,  or  either  of  them 
indiscriminately. t  Before  consonants  we  always  find  i,  e.  g.,  eclipsis,  Ni- 
liUj  Clitust  Heraclidae ;  and  in  Latin  we  must  accordingly  pronounce  and 
write  Polyclitus,  and  not  Polycletus  (see  my  remark  on  Cic,  in  Verr.,  iv.,  3) ; 
HUotes  or  Hilotae  {Ilotaej  for  the  Greek  is  ElXurts  or  UltXarat),  and^  not 
Helotes.  Before  vowels,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  u  is  sometimes 
changed  into  e,  and  sometimes  into  i ;  the  e  appears,  for  example,  in  Aeneas 
and  Medeoy  and  the  t  in  Iphigema  and  elegia^  whereas  Alexandrea  and  AUx- 
andriOf  ThticydUdeus  and  Thucydidius  are  used  indiscriminately.^  In  Cic- 
ero, the  forms  Ariopagtts  and  Ariopagitae  are  better  established  than 
Areopagus  and  Areopagitaey  and  the  hke,  which  we  commonly  find  in  our 
editions,  whereas  the  form  Darius  is  much  mora  aathentic,  according  to 
the  MSS.  of  Latin  authors,  than  Darius.    This  fact  is  now  generally 

*  [On  this  pronunciation  of  the  diphthongs  by  the  ancients,  both  Greeks 
and  Romans,  compare  the  remarks  of  Liskovius  {Ueber  die  Ausaprache des 
Griechischen^  &c.,  p.  14),  who  advocates  the  same  in  opposition  to  the 
Reuchlinian  system  of  pronunciation.  The  passage  ot  Choeroboscus, 
however,  in  Bekker's  Anecd.  Grtgc.y  p.  1214,  and  his  three  modes  of  pro- 
nouncing diphthongs,  would  seem  to  militate  against  this  view  of  the 
subject.  Compare  Theodos.^  Gramm,,  p.  34,  ed.  GoettL,  and  Moschoptd.  6^. 
Cham.,  ed.  Titze,  p.  24.] — Am.  Ed. 

t  [We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  in  the  earlier  Latinity  ai  was 
alone  and  exclusively  used  instead  of  ae.  Examples  of  the  latter  likewise 
occur.  Thus,  on  the  Columna  Rostrata,  we  have  praeda  and  aes  ;  in  the 
iS.  C.  de  Bacchan.f  the  form  aedem  occurs ;  and  in  one  of  the  inscriptions 
from  the  tomb,  of  the  Scipios,  we  find  aetate.  Still,  however,  ai  was  much 
more  commonly  employed,  as  in  aidUis^  quaistor,  quairalis,  aitemus^  mre,  &c. 
{Gruter.  Ind.  Chramm.,  a.  v.  ai  pro  ae.)  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  oi 
for  oe,  tne  former  being  the  more  common,  but  the  latter  occurring  on  tlie 
Col.  Rostr.y  "claseis  Poenicas,"  and  elsewhere.  In  later  Latinity,  tlie 
form  at  appears  to  have  been  retained  only  in  the  interjection  oiety  or  eoin, 
of  the  comic  writers.  {Schneider^  Elementarlehre,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  81  j  Bent- 
ley,  ad  Ter.  Eun.^  4,  4,  47,  &c.)] — Am.  Ed. 

t  C^he  *  sound  here  meant  is  the  continental  one,  namely,  that  of  the 
long  English  c  in  mete.]— Am.  Ed. 

^  [This  change  of  a  into  e  or  t  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  variety  in 
dialectic  pronunciation,  some  dialects  sounding  the  e,  and  others  the  t, 
more  stnragly.    Compare  Idshov.^  p.  lZ,]—Am,\Ed* 
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acknowledged,  and  does  not  reqaire  here  to  be  supported  by  authori- 
ties* 

[^  2.]  It  was,  however,  only  by  degrees  that  the  pronunciation  and  or- 
thography became  fixed,  and  this  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  grammarians 
dunn^  the  first  centuries  after  Christ.    Previously,  there  existed  many 

f peculiarities  in  the  pronunciation,  which  were  also  adopted  in  the  written 
anguage,  and  some  of  these  are  still  retained  in  the  texts  of  a  few  of  the 
early  writers,  such  as  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Sallust,  for  historical  reasons, 
or,  so  to  speak,  from  diplomatic  fidehty.  But  such  peculiarities  should 
n  ?t  be  imitated  by  us,  tor  they  were  gradually  given  up  by  the  ancients 
themselves.  With  regard  to  pronunciation  and  orthography,  we  must 
necessarily  adhere  to  the  rules  which  were  laid  down  by  the  ancient 
grammarians,  who  certainly  did  not  derive  them  from  the  vulgar  idiom  of 
the  people,  but  from  the  uncorrupt  and  pure  language  of  the  educated 
classes.  In  the  earliest  times,  the  broad  pronunciation  of  the  long  t  was 
commonly  indicated  by  ei,  but  without  its  being  pronounced  as  a  diphthong 
ei,  which  is  foreign  to  the  Latin  language :  for  example,  heic  for  Aic,  mteis 
for  quis  (^'6iw),  eidtu  for  idus,  and  in  the  accusative  plural  of  the  tnird 
declension  when  it  terminates  in  is  (see  ^  68),  such  as  omneis,  artets^  for 
omnis  and  artist  which  termination  of  the  accusative  was  subsequently 
changed  into  is.  A  middle  sound  between  the  two  short  vowels  u  and  i 
was  preserved,  in  some  words,  down  to  a  still  later  time ;  and  many  per- 
sons pronounced  and  wrote  lubett  existumoj  clupeuSf  indutuSf  satura,  for  libetf 
existimoj  dipeus^  &c. ;  the  adjective  termination  umus  for  tmiM,  asfinitumus 
for  JinitimuSf  and  the  superlatives  optvmusy  maxtimuSf  and  pulcherrumuSf  for 
optimusj  mammust  &c.  Julius  Cssar  declared  himself  in  favor  of  i,  which 
was  afterward  adopted  generally,  although  the  Emperor  Claudius  wanted 
to  introduce  a  new  letter  for  the  indefinite  vowel  m  those  words,  f  We 
must  farther  observe  that  in  early  times  o  was  used  instead  of  «,  after  the 
letter  v,  e.  g.,  volt,  volnus^  avonty  and  even  in  the  nominative  avos  instead  of 
avus :  in  some  words  o  took  the  place  of  e ;  for  example,  vorto  and  its  de- 
rivatives for  vertOy  vaster  for  vester.t  U  instead  of  e  occurs  in  the  termi- 
nation of  the  participle  undus  for  endus,  and  was  retained  in  some  cases  in 
later  times  also.  (See  ^  167.)  Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  that  the  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  au  was  0;  e.  g.,  Claudius  was  pronounced  as  CloduUf 
piaustrum  as  plostnm,  and  plmido  as  plodo ;  but  in  some  words  this  pronun- 
ciation, which  in  general  was  considered  &ulty,  became  estabUshed  by 
custom,  as  in  plostellum,  a  Httle  carriage,  a  dimmutive  form  o(  piaustrum. 
This  was  the  case  more  especially  when  the  common  mode  oi^pronoun- 
cing  served  to  indicate  a  difference  in  meaning,  as  in  lotus,  washed,  and 
kttUus,  splendid  or  elegant ;  and  codex,  a  tablet  for  writing  (or  a  book),  and 
caudex,  a  block  of  wood.  In  the  compounds  of  plaudo  the  form  plodo  thus 
became  prevalent. 

[§  3.]  2.  The  consonants  are,  B,  h;  C,  c ;  D,  d ;  F, 
f;  G,  g;  H,  h;  (K,  h) ;  L,  I;  M,  m;  N,  n;  F,p; 
Q,  q;  Ry  r;  S,  s;    T,  t;  X,  x;  (^,  z).     With  regard 

*  (^Still  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  cite  the  following :  Drakenb.  ad  Im., 
.TJCXVi.,  14,  extr.  ;  huerpp.  ad  Vel.  Pat.,  11,  69,  2:  11,  87,  init.  ;  Oudettd.ad 
JSueton.  Claud.,  42.}^Am.  Ed. 

t  [The  whole  subject  is  fully  discussed  by  Schneider,  Element.,  p.  18, 
seqq.j---Am.  Ed. 

t  frhe  employment  of  o  in  early  Latin,  where  at  a  later  day  u  was  used, 
appears  to  have  oeen  much  more  common  than  is  stated  in  the  text.  We 
fijQd,  for  example,  such  forms  as  consol,  primos,  captom,  eafociont,  &c.,  foi 
consul,  primus,  captum,  effugiunt,  &c.  The  employment,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  «  for  0  is  much  more  rare.  Priscian  cites  huminem,  funte$^  vn^/nmdM 
Cas^odoras  (p.  9250)  has  jr«*iK.]~Am.  Ed. 
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to  their  classification,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  observe 
that  I,  m,  n,  r  are  called  liquids  fliquidcej,  and  the  rest 
mutes  fmutcejy  with  the  exception  of  *,  which,  being  a 
sibilant  (littera  sibilans)^  is  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The 
mutes  may  again  be  classified,  wifli  reference  to  the  or 
gan  by  which  they  are  pronoimced,  into  labials  (v,  hyjp^f)^ 
palatals  (g,  c,  h,  qu),  and  linguals  (d,  tj,  X  and  z  (called 
zeta)  are  double  consonants,  x  being  a  combination  of  c 
and  Sf  and  z  o£  d  and  s. 

Note. — It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  some  letters  in  our  own  alpha- 
bet which  do  not  occur  in  this  list :  j  and  v  were  expressed  by  the  Latins 
by  the  same  signs  as  the  vowels  i  and  u,  viz.,  /  and  V;  but  m  pronunci- 
ation they  were  distinguished ;  whence  we  hear  of  an  i  or  v  fxmsonaru ; 
and,  like  ordinary  consonants,  they  make  position  when  preceded  by 
another  consonant,  and  do  not  form  an  hiatus  when  preceded  by  a  vowel. 
It  is  only  in  consequence  of  poetical  licenses  which  are  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  metre  (which,  however,  at  the  same  time,  show  the  kindred 
nature  existing  between  the  sounds  of  the  vowel  and  consonant),  that  the 
V  is  at  one  time  softened  down  into  u ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  words 
Bolvit  ami  silva  are  made  to  form  three  syllables,  (comp.  ^  184) ;  and  at 
others,  the  vowels  i  and  u  are  hardened  into  the  consonants  7'  and  v,  which 
is  very  often  the  case  with  1 ;  by  this  means  the  preceding  short  syllable  is 
lengthened,  as  in  the  words  abies,  aries,  ctmnlvumf  fiuviusy  tenuis^  and  some 
others.  Virgil,  for  example,  uses  fluvjorum  rex  jEridanus ;  Ovid,  at  the 
close  of  an  hexameter  ver&e,  custos  erat  arjetis  aurei^  for  arietU  ;  Lucretius, 
copia  tenvia  and  neque  tenvhts  extatf  for  tenuis^  temuits.  In  cases  where  the 
preceding  syllable  is  already  long,  the  poet  may  at  least  get  rid  of  a  sylla- 
ble which  does  not  suit  the  verse,  as  in  Juvenal,  comitata  est  Hippia  Ludmni 
and  nuper  consrde  Junjo  ;  and  (iv.,  37)  Quumjam  semjanimxim  laceraret  Pla- 
vitu  oroem.  We  may  therefore,  in  writing  Latin,  make  use  of  the  signs 
;  and  v,  which  are  employed  in  modem  languages,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  pronunciation  before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  a  sylla- 
ble, and  we  need  not  retain  the  defective  mode  of  writing  of  the  Romans, 
since  they  viewed  these  letters  just  as  we  do,  and  would  willingly  have 
adopted  so  convenient  a  means  of  distinction  if  they  had  known  it,  or  if 
their  better  knowledge  had  not  been  obUged  to  give  way  to  habit.  But 
this  rule  cannot  be  applied  to  Greek  words,  since  i  and  v  with  the  Greeks 
had  only  the  nature  of  vowels.  We  therefore  read  locaste,  iambus^  lonesj 
LdiuSf  AgatUf  enoe;  and  the  t  at  the  beginning  of  these  words  is  treated 
as  a  vowel  in  their  connexion  with  prepositions,  as  in  06  lona,  ex  Ionia. 
Some  Greek  proper  names,  however,  are  Justly  written  and  pronounced 
in  Latin  with  a  j,  as  CfrajiUf  AJax,  Maja^  Tnjaj  Achaja.* 

[^  4.]  H  is  only  an  aspiration ;  it  is  not  considered  as  a  vowel,  and 
therefore,  when  jomed  witn  a  consonant,  it  does  not  lengthen  the  preceding 
syllable.  The  ancients  themselves  (see  Quintil.,  i.,  5,  $  21)  were  in  doubt, 
with  regard  to  several  words,  as  to  which  was  the  more  correct,  to  pro- 
nounce it  or  not ;  for  example,  as  to  whether  they  should  pronounce  have 

*  [This  is  not  correct.  All  these  forms  should  be  written  with  an  1. 
If  the  author  mean  to  give  the  j  its  German  sound,  which  is  that  of  our  y 
before  a  vowel,  this  may  do  well  enough  to  express  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words  in  question,  but  certainly  not  their  orthography.  Key  thinks 
that  the  Englisn  sound  of  the  j  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  Italy.  This,  however,  is  very  doubtful ;  and  if  known  at  all,  it 
must  have  been  a  mere  provincialism,  and  uot  adopted  by  the  educated 
cItflglM.]— ilm.  Ed, 
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or  a«e,  hedera  or  eeUra^  hanmdo  or  arundOf  haludnier  or  oiucmor,  henu  or  enu, 
vekemtns  or  veemena  (vemeiu),  oAeniun  or  a^'ntoii,  mihi  or  mi,  prehtHdo  hnd 
deprehendOf  or  prendo  and  deprendot  and  several  other  words,  in  which, 
however,  the  orthography  now  adopted  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 

The  letter  O  arose  out  of  C,  for  in  the  early  limes  the  sounds  of  k  (c) 
and  g  were  not  distmguished  in  writing,  on  account  of  their  similarity :  ana 
although  the  Romans  wrote,  for  example,  Zecume«,  yet  thev  pronounced 
Ugitmes.  The  fact  of  the  prsnomina  Uaius  and  GWia,  when  indicated 
only  by  the  initials,  being  lre<}uently  written  C.  and  Cn.,  is  a  remnant  of 
the  old  orthography ;  and  it  is  expressly  attested  by  ancient  grammarians 
(see,  e.  g.,  Quintil.,  i.,  7,  ^  28),  as  well  as  by  the  Greek  mode  of  writing 
those  names  (Tdioc  Tvaloc)',  that  they  were  never  pronounced  otherwise 
than  Qaius  and  GW«ia,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  invariable  mode 
of  writing  them  when  they  were  given  at  full  length.  Even  when  the 
initials  only  are  given,  we  meet  with  O.  and  Chi,  just  as  often  as  wiUi  C. 
and  Cn.* 

[^  5.1  IT  became  a  superfluous  letter  in  Latin,  as  its  place  was  supplied 
by  c    In  early  times  it  was  chiefly  used  in  woras  beginning  with  ca^  such 
as  kaputy  kaltanniaf  Karthago  ;  but  this  is  now  done,  accoraing  to  tne  ex 
ample  of  the  ancients,  in  abbreviations  only,  such  as  K.  for  Kaeso,  K.  or 
Kal,  for  KaUndas.i 

Q  is,  in  reality,  likewise  a  superfluous  letter,  not  differing  in  value  from 
c ;  but  it  has  been  raiore  fortunate  than  k  in  maintaining  its  place,  at  least 
in  those  cases  where  the  sound  of  c  is  followed  by  u,  and  the  latter  by 
another  vowel,  as  in  quanty  yuenij  qtUf  quoj  antiquus.    The  first  of  these 
words  is  to  be  pronounced  cuam,  as  a  monosyllable ;  and  it  remains  doubt 
ful  as  to  whether  the  u  is  still  a  vowel,  or  assumes  the  nature  of  a  con 
sonant  cvam.    There  are  some  few  words  in  which  the  pronunciation  and 
orthography  hesitate  between  qu  and  c;  e.  g.,  in  co^mu  and  eguuleut:  in 
some  others  c  is  known  to  be  the  correct  pronunciation,  from  the  testi 
mony  of  the  ancients  themselves,  although  we  still  write  qttj  partly  foi 
the  sake  of  distinction,  and  partly  for  etymological  reasons,  t    Thus  we 

*  [The  person  who  first  brought  in  the  G  was  Sp.  Carvilius,  a  freed-man 
and  namesake  of  the  celebrated  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga,  who,  in  A.U.G.  523 
(B.G.  231),  furnished  the  first  example  of  a  divorce.  From  the  position  in 
the  alphabet  assigned  to  this  new  character,  namely,  the  seventh  place, 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Greek  z,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Roman  C  stiu  retained  the  hard  g  sound,  while  the  new  character  repre- 
sented the  soft  slbUant  pronunciation  of  the  English  y  and  the  Greek  z, 
which  is  also  expressed  by  the  modem  Italian  gi.  {Key,  Alphab.,  p.  63 ; 
Donatdaony  Vammianus,  p.  197.)] — Am.  Ed. 

t  [Although  the  letter  K  is  now  superfluous,  it  was  not  so  when  the 
characters  of  an  alphabet  were  syllabic  in  power.  Thus  the  letter  k 
appears  to  have  denoted  at  one  time  the  syllable  Aca,  while  anothei 
character  represented  ko^  and  so  on.  Hence,  m  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
^habets,  the  former  was  called  kappa,  kaph ;  the  latter,  koppa,  kopk, 
Tnis  accoupts  for  the  fact  that  in  Latm  the  letter  k  was  never  used  ex 
cept  before  the  vowel  a,  precisely  as  9  is  found  only  before  u,  and  the 
Greek  Imj^  only  before  0.  Even  our  own  alphabet  seems  to  imply  such 
a  limit  in  the  use  of  this  consonant,  when  it  gives  it  the  name  of  ka,  not 
ke ;  though  the  latter  name  would  better  agree  with  be,  ce,  de,  &c.  {Key, 
Alphab.,  p.  72.)J— Am.  Ed, 

t  [The  letter  Q,  like  K,  furnishes  evidence  that  the  alphabetical  charac 
ters  were  originally  of  syllabic  power.  Thus,  the  Hebrew  koph,  and  the 
Greek  koppa,  as  already  remarked  in  a  previous  note,  appear  to  have  been 
used  only  in  those  words  where  the  sound  of  0  follows.  Indeed,  the  name 
of  the  letter  impUes  as  much.  Hence,  Cos,  Coriruhus,  Syracosii.  The 
Greek  alphabet  probably  stopped  at  one  period,  like  the  Hebrew,  at  r,  so 
u  10  have  no  «.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Etrurian  alphabet  had  a  u,  but 
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distinguish  the  conjunction  quum  from  the  preposition  cum;  and  write 
quo'idie  and  quotannis  on  account  of  their  formation  from  quotj  and  sequuiua 
and  loqstUus  on  account  of  their  derivation  from  sequor  and  loquor^  although 
it  is  quite  certain  that  all  the  Romans  pronounced,  and  most  of  them  also 
wrote,  cimty  cotidiejcottidie  only  to  indicate  the  shortness  of  the  vowel), 
secutusf  locutus.    The  last  two  must  absolutely  be  spnelled  secutus  and 
locutus  (see  Schneider,  ElemmtarUhre^  p.  332^ ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
others,  too,  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  follow  the  instructions  of  thf 
ancients.    The  reader  will  find  in  this  work  the  conjunction  spelled  quum 
but  he  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  done  only  for  the  purpose  of  (ustin 
guishing  it,  to  the  eye,  from  the  preposition,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  pro 
nounced  as  cum.* 

Z  occurs  only  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  e.  g-^^aza^  trapeza, 
and  ID  can  be  used  only  when  modem  words  are  introduced  mto  the  Latin 
language  without  undergoing  any  change  in  their  orthography. 

[§  6.]  3.  Respecting  the  pronunciation  of  the  conso- 
nants, it  must  be  observed  that  the  rule  with  the  Latins 
was  to  pronounce  them  just  as  they  were  written.  Every 
modem  nation  has  its  own  peculiar  way  of  pronouncing 
them;  and  among  the  many  corruptions  of  the  genuine 
pronunciation,  there  are  two  which  have*  become  firmly 
rooted  in  nearly  all  Europe,  and  which  it  is,  perhaps,  im- 
possible to  banish  from  the  language.  We  pronounce  c, 
when  followed  by  e,  i,  y,  ae,  or  oe^  both  in  Latin  and  Greek 
words,  like  our  *,  and  when  followed  by  other  vowels  or 
by  consonants,  like  a  k.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  always  pronounced  c  like  k  ; 
and  the  Greeks,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  did 
not  hear  any  other  pronunciation.  The  earliest  instance 
in  which  c  was  pronounced  in  this  or  a  similar  manner 
seems  to  have  been  when  it  was  followed  by  i  with 
another  vowel  after  it,  for  the  terminations  tius  and  tia 
are  so  frequently  used  for  dus  and  C2a,  that  we  must  infer 
that  they  were  similarly  sounded.  But  even  this  similarity 
seems  to  have  been  foreign  to  the  old  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation. We  pronounce  ti  before  a  vowel  like  shi^ 
but  likewise  without  any  reason.!     But  it  is  easy  to  dis- 

no  0.    Hence,  in  Italy,  the  g,  which,  by  position  in  the  alphabet,  cor 
responds  to  the  Greek  koppa,  was  limited  to  words  where  u  followed. 
Although  o  is  generally  followed  by  a  second  vowel  after  its  u,  the  older 
practice  ot  the  Romans  did  not  so  limit  its  use.    Thus,  Peguma,  pequdes^ 
qum,  equSf  are  met  with.     (Key,  Alphab.y  p.  89.)] — Am.  Ed. 

*  Lipsius,  in  his  Dialogtu  de  recta  Pronuntiatione  Idngucs  Xaftme,  ex- 
presses himself  upon  the  pronunciation  of  c  in  this  remarkable  manner : 
**  Pudet  non  tam  erroris  quam  pertinacia,  quia  corripi  patiuntur  at  non 
corrigi.  et  tenent  omnes  quod  aefendat  nemo.  Itali,  mspani,  Germani, 
Galli,  Britanni  in  hoc  peccato :  a  qua  gente  initium  emendandi?  Audeat 
enim  una  aliqua  et  omnes  audient.*' 

t  [Scheller  thinks  that  such  corruptions  as  c  with  an  s  sound,  and  t 
founded  like  sh  or  «,  arose  from  the  Prankish  dialect  of  the  Teutonic  Ian 
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cover  the  transition  from  the  pure  pix)nunciation  to  that 
which  is  now  customary,  for  the  ti  in  all  these  cases  is 
short,  and  in  quick  speaking  it  easily  changes  into  s/ii. 
For  this  reason,  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  pronounce  the 
long  H  in  the  genitiv3  totius  in  the  same  manner,  since 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  it.  But  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  even  the  short  ti,  according  to  the  common  pro- 
nunciation, is  not  read  like  ski :  1.  In  Crreek  words,  such 
as  Miltiade9,  Basotia,  JEgi/ptius ;  2.  When  the  t  is  pre- 
ceded by  another  t,  by  *  or  a;,  e.  g.,  Bruttiiy  ostium^  mixtio; 
and,  3.  When  it  is  followed  by  the  termination  of  the  in- 
finitive passive  er,  as  in  nitier,  quatier. 

Note. — In  many  words  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  ought  to 
be  spelled  with  d  or  ti.  The  question  must  be  decided  partly  by  a  correct 
etymology,  partly  by  the  orthography  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  partly 
by  ancient  and  authentic  inscriptions ;  for  nearly  all  our  M8S.  were  made 
at  a  time  when  d  was  pronounced  in  the  wron^  way,  and  was  accord- 
ingly confounded  with  ti.  Thus,  it  appears  that  m  the  derivative  adjec- 
tives formed  from  nouns  and  participles  we  must  write  idusy  and  not  ittiw 
e.  ^.,  gentiUdusy  cBdiliduty  noviduay  commeruUuidtUy  as,  indeed,  we  always 
wnte  patriditSf  and  the  proper  names  Fabriciut  and  Mauridu*.  We  now 
comm(mly  write  cotuUtioy  though  it  is  better  to  write  condido  and  dido.  In 
nuntiuSf  and  all  its  derivatives,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ti  is  correct ;  and 
also  in  otium,  infitior  (from  JatecrY  and  fetiaUa  (Greek  i^rtdXeic).  In  In 
sciiptions  ana  ancient  MSS.  we  find  only  coHtiOf  and  not  amdo. 

S§  7.]  M  at  the  end  of  a  word  (where  it  is  always  pre- 
ed  by  a  vowel)  was  pronounced  by  the  ancients  more 
indistinctly  than  at  the  beginning  of  a  word ;  peiiiaps  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  French  le  nom^  where  the  m  is 
heard  much  more  indistinctly  than  in  le  midi.  When  the 
word  following  began  with  a  vowel,  the  final  m  of  the 
preceding  word  was  not  sounded  at  all,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  or  it  formed  only 
a  gentle  transition  from  the  one  vowel  to  the  other.* 

Sf  like  the  Greek  (T,  was  pronounced  more  shcurply  than 
with  us ;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  some  irregu- 
larities in  the  early  orthography,  such  as  the  doubling  of 
the  s  in  caussa,  as  Cicero  wrote  according  to  an  express 


Eiage,  in  which  the  hissing  sound  of  the  consonants  predominated.    (Gr. 
at.,  vol.  i.,  p.  14,  Walker's  transl.V] — Am.  Ed. 

*  fThe  omission  of  M  at  the  end  of  words  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
confined  merely  to  those  cases  where  the  next  word  began  with  a  vowel 
Thus,  it  was  the  rule  to  omit,  in  the  present  tense  of  active  verbs,  the  im- 
portant M,  which  characterizes  the  first  person  in  many  of  the  other 
tenses.  In  fact,  the  only  verbs  which  retam  it  in  the  present  tense  are 
su-m,  and  tngua-m,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  custom  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
that  he  used  also  to  elide  the  M  at  the  termination  of  the  futures  of  verbs 
in  -o,  tnd  -to.    {DmuUdawit  Varronianus,  p.  195.)] — Am,  Ed, 
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testimony,  though  it  was  disapproved  of  as  useless  by  the 

ancient  grammarians. 

In  the   ancient  pronunciation  there   must  have  been 

a  peculiar  resemblance   between  the   letters  s  and  r, 

since  it  is  mentioned  by  Varro  (de  Ling,  Lat,^  vii.,  6)  and 

others,  that  formerly,  that  is,  before  the  Latin  language 

had  assumed  a  fixed  form  through  its  literature,  *  was 

pronounced  in  many  words,  for  which  afterward  r  was 

substituted,  as  in  Papisius,  Valesiusy  lases,  eso,  arhosem, 

mdios.     Some  forms  of  this  kind,  such  as  Tionos,  lepos,  and 

arhoSf  were  used  down  to  a  very  late  time,  and  occur 

even  in  the  language  of  the  classical  writers. 

Note. — This  affinity  between  the  two  sounds  accounts  for  various 
phenomena  in  the  accidence  of  the  Latin  language  (see  Schneider,  Ele- 
mentnrlehrey  p.  342.,  foil.) ;  but  we  do  not  by  any  means  believe  that  the  r 
in  the  above-mentioned  words,  and  still  less  in  a.U  cases  where  it  occurs 
between  two  vowels,  is  of  later  origin,  or  that  it  arose  out  of  the  «,  and 
that  the  latter  was  the  original  sound.  The  r  after  a  vowel  is  just  as  an- 
cient and  original  in  the  Latin  language  as  the  r  after  a  consonant ;  and 
wherever  the  s  is  not  a  mere  dialectic  peculiarity,  as  in  arboserny  pignosaj 
ro6oM,  and  majosibu9f  it  has  taken  the  place  of  r  for  definite  reasons  ob- 
served in  the  formation  of  words.  For  example :  we  do  not  think  that 
mosis,  mosiy  and  mosem  were  the  earlier  and  more  genuine  forms  for  mort«, 
morif  morem ;  or  that  the  nominative  mos  contains  the  original  form ;  and 
that,  in  the  other  cases,  the  a  was  afterward  supplanted  by  r  (as  has  been 
most  confidently  stated  by  Krager  in  his  Grammatik  der  Lot.  Spraclu,  p. 
190,  foil.) ;  but  we  assert  that  mar  is  the  true  root,  and  that  mosiSf  most, 
and  mosentf  if  they  were  used  at  all,  arose  merely  from  a  difference  in  pro- 
nunciation. The  nominative  assumed  the  form  mOs  instead  of  mdrt  be- 
cause  s  was  a  kindred  sound  to  r,  and  because  in  other  cases,  too,  s  is  the 
sign  of  the  nominative.* 

[§  8.]  4.  The  meeting  of  two  vowels,  one  of  which 
forms  the  ending  and  the  other  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
causes  an  hiatus  or  yawning.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  it 
in  the  various  combinations  of  words,  though  it  is  never 
considered  an  elegance.  In  verse  it  is  removed  by  the 
former  of  the  vowels,  whether  it  be  short  or  long,  being 
passed  over  in  reading  or  speaking  (elisio.)    When,  there- 

*  [It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  jurist  Pomponius  {Digg,^  i.,  2, 2,  ^  36) 
should  have  attributed  to  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  (consul  I.,  A.U.C.  447, 
B.C.  307 ;  consul  II.,  A.U.C.  458,  B.C.  296)  the  invention  of  the  R,  a  let- 
ter which  is  the  initial  of  the  names  Roma  and  RomtUtts.  He  can  only 
mean  that  Appius  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  practice  of  substituting 
R  for  S  in  proper  names,  a  change  which  he  might  have  made  in  his  cen- 
sorship. It  is  probable  that  Appius  Claudius  used  his  censorial  authority 
to  sanction  a  practice  which  had  already  come  into  vogue,  and  which  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Roman  articulation.  In 
fact,  the  Romans  were  to  the  last  remarkable  for  the  same  tendency  to 
rhotacism  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Umbrian,  Dorian,  and  Old  Norse 
dialects.  {Donaldaon,  VarroniamUf  p.  205.— Compare  Schneider ,  Element. , 
^oL  i.,  p.  341.)]— Xtii.  Ed, 
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fore,  we  find,  e.  g.,  sapere  aude^  or  mota  anus  umd^  we  pro- 
nounce super*  aude  and  mot*  anus  uma.  (Comp.  Hein- 
dorf  on  Horace,  Serm,^  i.,  9,  30.)  How  far  anything  simi- 
lar was  done  in  ordinary  language  (in  prose)  cannot  be 
said  with  certainty,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  at 
least  short  vowels,  when  followed  by  another  vowel,  wei-e 
likewise  passed  over  in  quick  spes^ing,  and  that  people 
pronounced,  for  instance,  namqu^  erit  temjms,  atqu*  ego 
quum  viderem.  The  aspirate  h  does  not  remove  the 
hiatus,  nor  does  it  therefore  prevent  the  elision  of  the  first 
vowel  in  verse,  so  that  we  pronounce  toller^  humo,  when 
we  find  it  written  tollere  humo.  As  the  m  at  the  end  of  a 
word  was  not  audibly  uttered  when  the  next  word  began 
with  a  vowel,  the  vowel  preceding  the  m  is  likewise  passed 
over  in  reading  verse,  although  the  word  is  written  at  fiiU 
length.  The  hexameter  line,  multum  tile  et  terris  jactatus 
et  altOf  is  therefore  read  mult*  UV  et  terris,  &c.  In  die  com- 
pounds veneo  for  venum  eo,  and  animadverto  foi  animum 
adverto,  this  elision  is  made  also  in  writing.  The  earlier 
poets  threw  out  the  s  in  the  terminations  us  and  w  when 
they  were  followed  by  consonants.  Lucilius,  e.  g.,  says, 
Tum  laterals  dolor  certissimu*  nuntiu*  mortis;  and  even 
Cicero,  in  his  youthful  attempts  at  poetry,  sometimes  did 
the  same,  as  in  de  terra  lapsu*  repente,  magnu^  leo,  and 
torvu*  draco  ;  but,  in  the  refined  poetical  language  of  the 
Augustan  age,  this  elision  was  no  longer  customary.* 

[^  9.]  Note  1. — When  the  vowel  thrown  out  by  the  elision  is  preceded 
by  another  one,  the  latter  does  not  produce  a  disagreeable  hiatus,  as  in 
CapitoUa  ad  alta^  which  is  read  in  verse  CapUolC  ad  alta.  Nor  is  there  any 
hiatus,  and  consequently  no  elision,  when  a  long  vowel  at  the  end  of  a 
word  is  shortened,  viz.,  in  the  case  of  monosyllabic  words  in  the  middle  of 
the  thesis  of  dactylic  verses,  and  in  the  dissolved  arsis  of  iambic  and  tro- 
chaic feet,  and  in  the  case  of  polysyllabic  words  at  the  end  of  the  thesis 
of  dactylic  verses.f  (See,  for  example,  Horace,  jSerm.,  i.,  9,  38 :  Si  mi 
amas,  inquitf  paulum  hie  odes.     Ovid,  Metam.,  iii.,  501 :   dictoque  'vale  vaU 

X't  et  Echo.    Virgil,  ^n.,  iii.,  211 :  instUae  lonio  in  magnoy  and  many 
r  passages. 
P  10.]  Note  2. — It  was  remarked  above  that  the  hiatus  is  not  removed  in 
wnting;  and  that,  of  the  two  vowels  which  produce  it,  the  former  is  thrown 
out  in  reciting  a  verse.    But  an  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  when  a  word 
terminating  in  a  vowel  or  an  m  is  followed  by  the  word  est ;  for  in  this 

*  [The  whole  doctrine  of  Hiatus  will  be  found  very  fully  and  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Schneider^  Element.,  vol.  i.,  p.  113-169.] — Am.  Ed. 

t  [It  would  be  much  more  correct  to  say  that,  in  all  such  cases, 
an  elision  is  only  apparently  neglected,  the  long  vowel  actually  parting  by 
means  of  elision  witn  one  of  its  component  short  vowels.  And  whenevei 
the  residuary  short  vowel  is  in  the  arsis  of  the  foot,  it  is  lengthened  again 
by  tlie  stress  of  the  vmce.  Consult  AfUhovCs  Latin  Prosody,  ed.  1842,  p. 
;\0.]--Am  Ed, 
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ease  we  find,  at  least  in  the  critical  editions  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  thai 
the  first  word  is  preserved  entire,  and  that  est  loses  its  vowel.  The  texts, 
therefore,  are  written  and  pronounced  temtdenta  *st  mtt/t«r,  homo  *«f ,  moUstum 
*8t.  The  same  thin^t  has  been  found  here  and  there  in  very  ancient  MSS. 
containing  fragments  of  Cicero's  works,  e.  g.,  una  notio  '«t,  difficile  *stf  and 
in  the  oration  for  Milo :  quae  ilia  harharia  ^st.  (See  Niebuhr's  note  on  the 
fragment  pro  Fonteio,  p.  60.)*  In  like  manner,  we  find  est  joined  with  a 
preceding  word  terminating  in  us,  e.  g.,  opust  and  dictust;  but  in  this  case 
It  remains  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  s  of  opus  is  thrown  out,  or  whethei 
tst  has  lost  its  first  two  letters.  Something  similar,  though  more  rarely, 
occurs  in  the  termination  f«,  e.  g.,  quali  *st.  Whether  the  second  person  et 
was  hkewise  joined  with  a  precedmg  word  terminatii.^  in  us  is  micertain. 
'  (See  Schneider,  Elementarlehrey  p.  162,  foil.) 

[^  11.1  Note  3. — The  hiatus  which  occurs  within  a  word  is  generally  not 
removed,  and  for  this  reason  we  did  not  notice  it  above.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  two  vowels  of  the  same  sound  are  frequently  united 
(contracted)  into  one  long  vowel,  and  the  poets  always  make  dero  and 
desse  out  of  deero  and  deesse.  This  explains  the  forms  nil  for  nihilj  and 
deprendo  for  deprehendo,  which  arise  from  the  elision  of  the  aspirate.  The 
contraction  of  two  equal  or  unequal  vowels  in  the  perfect  of  verbs,  after 
the  elision  of  the  v,  is  still  more  frequent;  e.  g.,  attdisti  for  audivisti,  audiisti; 
deleram  for  deleveram,  norunt  for  noverunt,  concerning  which  see  ^160.  It 
also  not  unfrequently  happens  in  verse  that  two  different  vowels  are 
united,  by  a  rapid  pronunciation,  into  a  diphthong ;  in  which,  however, 
both  vowels  are  audible.  This  is  called  by  a  grammatical  term  synaeresis, 
and  occurs  when  the  two  vowels  of  the  words  dein,  deinde,  proin,  proinde, 
^'c  and  ad,  are  united  into  diphthongs  which  are  otherwise  foreign  to  the 
Latin  language.  In  this  way  alone  it  is  possible  to  make  use  of  the  word 
fortUitus  in  the  dactylic  hexameter ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  purpose  that  in 
nouns  terminating  in  eus,  when  this  ending  is  preceded  by  a  long  syllable, 
we  most  contract  into  a  diphthong  not  only  the  ei  in  the  genitive  singular, 
tnd^^E*  injbe  ablativejplural,  but  also  ed  and  e6;  for  example,  alvei,  atim, 
Nerei,  aureis  (also  anteis,  from  the  verb  anteeo),  Eurystheo,  cerea,  just  as  a 
synaeresis  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Greek  words  ^6f  j_Nco7rr<5^e/iOf,  and 
ia.  Some  harsher  kinds  of  synaeresis,  such  as  quia,  via,  vietis,  and  qti^ad, 
are  found  in  the  comic  poets  and  in  Lucretius. 

[§  12.]  5.  There  is  no  necessity  for  giving  any  special 
rules  about  the  orthography  in  Latin,  since  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  arbitrary  in  the  spelling  of  words  that  re- 
quires to  be  learned ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  separ- 
ate words  of  which  neither  the  pronunciation  nor  the 
spelling  is  established,  and  with  regard  to  which  the  an- 
cients themselves  were  uncertain  even  in  the  best  times 
of  their  literature,  as  we  see  from  the  monuments  still  ex- 
tant. We  shall  here  notice  a  few  things  which  have  not 
been  mentioned  in  our  previous  observations.  We  spell 
and  pronounce  anultis,  siicus,  jpavlum^  bdua,  littis  better 
with  one  consonant  than  vsrith  two ;  whereas  immo,  num- 

*  [This  species  of  elision,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  was  previously  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  comic  writers  only.  The  same  writer  observes  that 
he  has  found  no  mention  made  of  it  in  tne  ancient  grammarians,  even  after 
diligent  search,  save  perhaps  in  a  mutilated  passage  of  Yelius  Longus, 
p.  1Si38.  Niebuhr  also  cites  a  somewhat  similar  usage  in  the  modem  Tus- 
can of  Florence ;  as,  for  example,  lo  ^mperadore,  la  ^neisa.^—Am,  Ed. 
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9»tis«.  soUemnis,  soUers,  soUidtus,  Juppiter,  and  quaUuor 
are  more  correctly  spelled  with  two  consonants  than  one. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  we  ought  to  write  lUera  or  lit' 
tera,  though  in  most  MSS.  the  t  is  doubled.  The  author- 
ity of  the  ancient  grammarians  and  the  best  MSS.  teach 
us  to  spell  the  singular  mUle  with  a  double,  and  the  plu- 
ral milia  with  a  single  I,  The  forms  narus  and  navtis  are 
not  customary  now,  though  they  appear  to  be  better  than 
gnarus  and  gnavus,*  Artus  (narrow)  is  certainly  better 
established  than  arctiia ;  auctor  and  auctumntis^  on  the 
other  hand,  are  justly  preferred  to  autor  and  autumnusA 
The  insertion  q£  9,  p  between  m  and  t,  e.  g.,  in  emptus^ 
sumpsi,  rather  facilitates  the  pronunciation  than  other- 
wise ;  and  the  verb  temptare  is  decidedly  preferable  to 
the  form  tentare^  which  is  now  commonly  used,  the  former 
being  found  in  the  best  MSS.  The  forms  conjunXy  quo- 
tienSj  and  totiens  are  demanded  by  most  of  the  ancient 
grammarians,  and  are  found  in  good  MSS.,  instead  of 
jonjuXf  quotiesy  and  toties.  The  words  caecus,  maereo,  are 
more  correctly  spelled  with  the  diphthong  ae  than  oe,  and 
stieadum,  saepire,  and  taeter  are  better  with  the  diphthong 
than  with  the  simple  vowel  e ;  whereas  in  heres,  Jetus, 
femina,  B.nd  JecundiMf  and  therefore  probably  in  Jenus,Je- 
noris  also  ^which  are  of  the  same  root),  the  simple  vowel 
is  better  tnan  the  diphthong.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  to  write  scena  or  scaena^  and  ohscentts 
or  obscaenus^  or  obscoentis.  We  do  not  notice  any  other 
points  here,  because  the  orthography  now  commonly 
adopted  is  the  correct  one.  Compare  Cellarius,  Ortho- 
graphia  Latina,  ed.  Harles,  Altenburg,  1768,  8voj  and 
Schneider,  ElementarlehrCf  Berlin,  1819,  8vo. 

[§  13.]  6.  The  Romans  had  no  other  point  than  the  full 
stop,  and  our  whole  artificial  system  of  punctuation  was 
unknown  to  them ;  but,  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
their  works,  we  now  use  in  Latin  the  same  signs  which 
have  become  established  in  our  pwn  language.  The  pe- 
culiarities, however,  in  the  formation  of  Latin  sentences. 


*  [The  ioimsgnarua  and  gnavua  are  the  original  ones,  and  were  softened 
down,  in  course  of  time,  to  narua  and  nama.  So  gnatua  is  older  than  natu*. 
There  is  an  evident  connexion  between  gnatus  and  yiyvofjia^  and  a  proba- 
3le  affinity  between  gnavua  and  /cvdw,  or  yvaTrrw.] — Am.  Ed. 

t  [Tnere  is  here  an  evident  inconsistency.  If  artua  be  better  than  arc(i», 
)n  what  principle  can  mOor  be  inferior  to  auctor?  Compsxe  Journal  ^ 
Eduetaknt,  vol.  i.,  p.  93.}— Am.  Ed, 
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the  many  complications  of  their  parts,  and  the  attraction 
of  the  relative  pronouns,  demand  great  caution  in  apply- 
ing the  signs  of  punctuation,  in  order  that  we  may  not  by 
the  use  of  too  many  signs  separate  those  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence which  belong  to  one  another. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  capital  and  small  letters^ 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  Romans,  generally  speak- 
ing, wrote  only  in  capital  letters  (litterae  ujwiales),  until  in 
the  latest  period  of  antiquity  the  small  letters  came  into 
use,  which  are  now  always  employed  in  writing  Latin.* 
Capital  initials  are  at  present  used :  (a)  at  the  beginning 
of  a  verse,  or  at  least  of  a  strophe ;  (b)  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  sentence,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  after  a  ftill 
stop,  and  after  a  colon  when  a  person's  own  words  are 
quoted ;  (c)  in  proper  names,  and  in  adjectives  and  ad 
verbs  which  are  derived  from  them,  e.  g.,  Latium,  sermo 
Latinus,  Latine  loqul;  (d)  in  words  which  express  a  title 
or  office,  such  as  Consul,  JHhunus,  and  Senattis,  but  not 
in  their  derivatives. 

8.  The  diaeresis  (puncta  diaereseos)  is  a  sign  to  facili- 
tate reading ;  it  is  put  upon  a  vowel  which  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced separately,  and  which  is  not  to  be  combined 
with  the  preceding  one  into  a  diphthong,  as  in  aer,  aeris, 
aeriuSf  poeta  ;  and  also  in  aurdi,  vitdi,  since  at  is  only  an 
ancient  form  for  ae.  In  cases  where  the  diphthong  would 
be  foreign  to  the  Latin  language,  the  diaeresis  is  unne- 
cessary, as  in  diei,  Persei,  because  there  can  be  no  fear 
of  any  one  pronouncing  the  ei  as  a  diphthong ;  Jerretis,  too, 
does  not  require  it,  since  in  a  Latin  word  no  one  will  re- 
gard ew  as  a  diphthong.  But  we  must  write  Gams  and 
siliicBy  when  the  consonants  j  and  v  are  to  be  pronounced 
as  vowels.  The  signs  to  indicate  the  length  or  shortness 
of  a  vowel  6r  a  syllable  ("  and  ")  were  sometimes  used  by 
the  ancients  themselves. 

♦  [The  cursive  character  arose  from  a  principle  of  rapidity,  by  which 
the  letters  ore  made  to  run  on  in  continuous  succession.  Such  modes  of 
writing  were  no  doubt  common  in  very  early  times;  and,  as  regards  the 
Romans,  we  are  not  left  to  mere  ccHijecture,  as  the  British  Museum  con- 
tains an  inscription  of  the  kind  on  papyrus,  which  is  referred  to  the  second 
or  third  century.  The  statement  in  the  text,  therefore,  requires  correction. 
{Key,  Alphabet^  p.  3G.)}^Am.  Ed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF     SYLLABLES.       . 

[§14.]  1.  A  VOWEL  or  a  diphthong  may  by  itself  form 
a  syllable,  as  in  tt-va,  me-o  ;  all  other  syllables  arise  from 
a  combination  of  consonants  and  vowels.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage allows  only  two  consonants  to  stand  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable,  and  three  only  in  those  cases  where  the  last  is 
8,  At  the  beginning  of  .a  syllable,  also,  there  can  be  no 
more  than  two  consonants,  except  where  the  first  is  a  c, 
p,  or  *,  followed  by  muta  cum  liquida;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word  there  never  are  three  consonants,  except 
in  the  case  of  sc,  sp,  and  st  being  followed  by  an  r  or  /  y 
for  example,  do-ctrina,  Ba-ctra,  corru-ptrix,  sce-ptrumy  ca- 
stray  magi-striy  I-sthmtis;  spretus,  strenhusy  scriha,  splendor, 

2,  It  often  appears  doubtful  as  to  how  a  word  is  to  be 
divided  into  syllables,  and  where  the  division  is  to  be 
made  at  the  end  of  a  line,  when  the  space  does  not  suf- 
fice.    The  following  rules,  however,  which  are  founded 
on  the  structure  of  the  language,  should  be  observed. 
1.  A  consonant  which  stands  between  two  vowels  belongs 
to  the  latter,  as  in  master,     2.  Those  consonants,  which, 
in  Latin  or  Greek,  may  together  begin  a  word,  go  togeth- 
er in  the  division  of  syllables ;  e.  g.,  pa-trisy  and  not  pat- 
ris^  as  tr  occur  at  the  beginning  of  tres.*  In  like  manner, 
li-hri  (brevis),  i-gnis  (gnom(m)y  o-mnisy  da-mnum  (fivdofiai), 
a-^tusy  pun-^tum  (/cr?)jLta),  ra-ptus,  scri-ptusy  pro-pter  (Ptole- 
maeus)y  Ca-dmus  (dfjuoeg},  re-gnum  (yvovg)y  va-Jre  (jretus)^ 
a-tMeta  ('dXi6(M)),  i-pse,  scri-psi  (t/^avo)),  Le-sbos  (adivwfii), 
e-sca,  po-sco  (scando)y  a-spery  ho-spes  (spes)y  pastor y  fan- 
stusy  i'Ste  (stare).     The  cases  in  whicn  three  consonants 
begin  a  syllable  have  been  mentioned  above.     When- 
ever there  occurs  any  combination  of  consonants  which 
cannot  stand  at  the  beginning  of  words,  they  are  ti^eated 
according  to  the  analogy  of  the  rest.     All  combinations 
of  muta  cum  liquida,  for  instance,  go  together,  as  most  of 
them  may  commence  a  word ;  and  we  must  therefore  di- 
vide ara-chnCy  a-gmen,  Jra-gmentumy  Da-phnCy  Pha-tnae, 
rhy-thmusy  smara-gdusy  and  Lu-gdunumy  since  gd  is  to  be 

♦  [This  mode  of  dividing  is  well  intended, but  perhaps  too  methodical^ 
occasions  difficulty  to  learners,  and  has  little  use,  but  rather  betmys  W^ 
affectation.    (iSc*«ttcr,  L,  G.,  voL  i,  31.  Walker's  rron*/.)]— ilm.  Ed 

B 
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treated  like  cU  3.  In  compound  words,  the  division  must 
be  made  so  as  to  keep  the  parts  distinct,  as  inter-eram  (not 
inte-reramjf  because  the  word  is  compounded  of  inter  and 
eram.  So,  also,  ah-utor,  ah-rado^  abs-condo,  abs-temitis  (from 
temetum)^  sus-cipio  (from  the  form  subs)y  dis-quirOy  et-iam, 
ob'latum;  and  red-eOf  red-undo,  prod-eo,  and  sed-itio,  for 
the  d,  here  inserted  to  prevent  hiatus,  must  go  with  the 
preceding  vowel,  because,  if  added  to  the  second,  it  would 
obscure  the  elements  of  the  compound  word.  But  when 
the  component  parts  of  a  word  are  doubtful,  or  when  the 
first  word  has  dropped  its  termination  to  prevent  hiatus, 
the  syllables  are  divided  as  if  the  word  were  not  a  com- 
pound ;  e.  g.,  po-tes  (from  pote  or  potis  es),  ani-madverto, 
and  not  anim-adverto,  ve-neo  (from  venum  eo),  ma-gnani- 
mus,  am-bagesy  and  lon-gaevris,* 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  LENGTH  AND  SHORTNESS  OF  SYLLABLES. 

[§  15.]  Syllables  are  long  or  short,  either  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  vowel  they  contain,  or  they  become  long  by 
their  short  vowel  being  followed  by  two  or  more  conso- 
nants, that  is,  by  their  position.  We  shall  first  speak  of 
the  natural  length  and  shortness  of  vowels. 

1.   All  Diphthongs  are  long,  and  also  all  those  single 

vowels  which  have  arisen  from  the  contraction  of  two  into 

one,  such  as  cogo  (from  codgo),  malo  (from  mdvolo),  tibi- 

cen  (from  tibiicen  and  tibia,  but  tublcen  from  tuba),  blgae 

(from  bijugae),  bubus  and  bobus  (from  bovibus)^  and  so,  also, 

dls  for  diis,  gratis  for  gratiis,  and  nil  for  nihil. 

Note. — The  preposition  prae  is  commonlv  made  short  when  compounded 
with  a  word  which  begins  with  a  vowel,  e.  g.,  Ovid,  Metom.,  viL,  131 : 
(^tos  ubi  vidertttU  praeacutae  cuspidis  hastas.  The  reason  for  this  peculiarity 
is  explained  in  the  rule  following ;  but  there  is  no  other  instance  in  the 
Latin  language  of  a  diphthong  standing  before  a  voweLf  It  occurs  only 
in  Greek  proper  names,  in  which,  however,  the  diphthong  remains  long,  as 

Aeolidet  Sisyphus,  and  Aeeta  relictusy  for  the  examples  which  are  adduced  as 
proofs  of  the  diphthong  being  shortened  (Ovid,  Heroid.,  vi.,  103,  and  TVi*^., 
lii,  12,  2)  are  not  decisive. 

♦  [The  carrying  out  of  this  system  would  lead,  it  is  apprehended,  to 
■ome  ludicrous  results ;  as,  for  example,  in  such  cases  dLs/ra-gmentum, 
a-gmeriy  &c.    (Compare  Journal  of  Educaliony  vol.  i.,  p.  94.)] — Am.  Ed. 

t  [The  syllable  pros  being  originally  prdi  or  jwoc,  the  latter  of  the  two 
vowels  is  tacitly  elided.  Consult  Anthonys  Intin  Prosody,  ed.  ]8i2,  p.  25, 
n««.]— Am.  Ed. 
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2.  A  Vowel  IB  short  when  it  is  followed  by  another 
vowel  (Vocalis  ante  vocalem  hrevis  est),  as  in  £his,filiu9^ 
piuSf  ruo,  corruo;  and,  as  A  is  not  considered  as^a  conso- 
nant, also  in  such  words  as  traho,  cofUrdhOf  veko,  and  ad- 
veho. 

[^  16.]  Note. — Exceptions.— 1.  The  vowel  « in  eheu  is  always  long,  the 
o  in  ohe  is  frequently  long,  and  the  i  in  Diana  sometimes.  *^  2.  The  e  in 
the  termination  of  the  genitive  and  dative  of  the  fifth  declension  is  long 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  as  in  diei,  spedei.f  3.  a  is  long  in  the  ob- 
solete ending  of  the  genitive  in  the  first  declension,  as  in  eturdi  and  piaaif 
for  atirae  and  pictaet  in  Virgil.t  4.  a  and  e  are  long  in  the  vocative  termina- 
tions at  and  ei  of  the  words  ending  in  aius  and  eius;  e.  g.,  Gai,  Vultei. 
(See  chap,  xi.,  note  3.)^  5.  Ail  the  genitives  in  ius,  except  alterfuSf  have 
the  I  commonly  long ;  the  poets,  however,  use  the  t  in  illiusy  u/itur,  ipsius, 
vnhUf  totnUf  «Z/m»,  and  tUnusy  sometimes  as  a  long  and  sometimes  as  a 
short  vowel.  The  instances  of  the  i  in  soUtu  beings  shortened  cannot  be 
relied  upon ;  but  aRus^  being  a  contraction  for  aliitu,  can  never  be  made 
short.  AUerfus.  on  the  other  hand,  is  sometimes  made  long  (see  ^  49).|i 
6.  The  verb  jJo  nas  the  i  long,  except  when  an  r  occurs  in  it.  Ovid,  Trist., 
i,  8, 7 :  Omnia  yam  fienty  fieri  quae  posse  negabam.^  7.  Greek  words  retain 
their  own  origmal  quantity,  and  we  thereiore  say  aery  eos  (^(jf)*  Amphiorit 
Agesildusy  and  Meneldus.  The  e  and  i  in  the  terminations  ea  and  eus,  or  ia 
and  iusy  therefore,  are  long  when  they  represent  the  Greek  eia  and  eio^ 

*  [The  interjection  eheu  is  thought  to  have  been  abbreviated  from  heu 
heu  by  the  transcribers.  The  first  abbreviation  would  be  heheu,  which  is 
common  in  the  MSS.,  and  hence,  in  process  of  time,  arose  eheu.  (Compare 
Wagner  ad  Vtrg.y  Eclog.y  ii.,  68.) — Ohe  follows  its  primitive  O,  which, 
since  it  cannot  be  elided,  because  words  of  this  nature  require  a  strong 
emphasis,  is  made,  either  long  or  short  when  it  falls  betore  a  voweL 
Diana  was  originally  Deiva  Jana,  the  lunar  goddess,  contracted  subse- 
quently into  Deianay  and  at  last  booming  Diana.  The  e  oi  the  diphthong 
being  dropped  gave  hse  to  the  double  quantity  of  Dianay  since  it  could  be 
brought  under  the  general  principle  of  one  vowel  before  another.  (Ram- 
say*a  LaHn  Prosody y p.  25.  Vossy de  Art.  CfnmUy  ii.,  13.  Varro.R.  R.y i., 37. 
Crr(BV.y  Thes.y  vol.  viii.,  p.  311.  Nigid.  ap.  Macrob.y  Sat.  i.,  19.  Vreuzer,  Sym- 
bolikypar  Chtigniauty  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  433. J] — Am.  Ed. 

t  [This  peculiarity  arises  from  the  old  forms  of  declension.  According 
to  some,  the  nominative  of  the  fifth  declension  was  originally  dieiSy  speciets. 
making  in  the  genitive  diei-isy  speciei-isy  which  case  afterward  dropped 
the  Sy  and  became  dieiiy  spedeiiy  and  eventually  diei,  specieiy  the  i  of  the  diph- 
thong being  dropped.  {Ramsay,  Lat.  Pros.,  p.  22.)  Others,  however, 
make  the  original  form  of  the  nominative  to  have  been  die-is,  specie-is, 
and  the  genitive  to  have  dropped  its  characteristic  ending  in  s,  and  to 
have  terminated  like  the  old  locative  in  i,  thus  making  die-i,  spede-i,  &c. 
{Bopp,  Vergleich.  Gramm.,  p.  141,  M99.)] — Am.  Ed. 

%  [The  old  form  of  the  genitive  singular  of  the  first  declension  was 
d  +  isyi.  e.yformais,  aurdiSf  pictais,  &c.,  which  was  afterward  abbreviated 
by  dropping  the  a,  as  formaiy  aitrdt,  pictai.  {Boppy  I.  c.  Allen*s  Analysis, 
&c.,  p.  xviii.)] — Am,  Ed. 

^  [The  original  forms  of  these  names  were  CaUusy  Pompeiius,  &c.,and 
hence  the  vocatives  Col,  Pompeiy  &c.,  are  hi  reality  Caii,  Pompei-i,  &c., 
which  last  undergoes  another  contraction,  in  Horace,  into  Pompei.  (Herat. 
Od.,  ii  7,  5.   Priscian,  vii,  5.)] — Am.  Ed, 

\\  [Bopp  considers  the  Latin  genitive  ending  ius  analogous  to  the  San- 
writ  termination  sya,  the  a  being  changed  to  u  before  the  final  *,  by  a  very 
isual  process^  in  early  Latin.    {Vergleich.  Cham,,  p.  220.)]— ilm.  Ed. 

%  rCompare  Anthm's  Lat.  Pros.,  ed.  1842,  p.  16,  not.y-Am,  Ed. 
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(the  Romans,  not  having  the  diphthong  ei  in  their  language,  represent  the 
Greek  ec  sometimes  by  e  and  sometimes  by  t,  but  these  vowels,  of  course 
are  always  long) ;  e.  g.,  Oalateut  Medeoy  j^neasy  Darhts  or  Danus,  Ipki 
genUit  Alex'ancbriay  ArUiochiaf  NicomedLa^  Samaria^  Seleuna,  ThoRa^  Anuss 
ISasitiuSy  nosocorrimmy  and  the  adjectives  Epicureusy  Pythagnreusy  spondeusy 
and  the  hke :  but  when  the  Greek  is  ea  or  fa,  the  e  and  i  are  short,  as  in 
idea,  philosopMay  theologia.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  patronymic 
words  in  idesy  since  the  Greek  ma^  be  idijgy  as  in  Priamides  and  JEacidea ; 
or  etJ^f,  as  in  Atndesy  PeRdes,  which  are  derived  from  Atreua  and  PeUtu. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  that  platea  (a  street)  has  the  e  short, 
though,  according  to  the  Greek  rcT^relay  it  ought  to  be  long,  and  that 
chorea  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  chorea  {xopela).  Some  of  the  late 
Roman  poets  useracademia  instead  of  acodemia,  although  in  Greek  writers 
it  is  always  long,  whether  spelled  with  ei  or  with  i.* 

Note  2. — It  is  a  part  of  the  above  rule,  that  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  the  word  following  begins  with  a  vowel,  is 
usually  made  short  in  the  thesis  of  a  verse. f  (See  above,  chap,  i.,  4, 
note  1).  ^ 

[§  17.]  3.  Usage  (auctoritas)  alone  makes  the  vowel 
in  the  first  syllable  o£  mater,  Jrater,  j)ravics,  mano  (I  flow), 
dico,  dtico,  miror,  nitor,  scriho,  doTiOy  pono,  utor,  mutOy  sumo^ 
cura,  &c.  long ;  and  short  in  pater,  avus,  cado,  maneo, 
gravis,  rego,  tego,  hiho,  minor,  colo,  moror,  probo,  domus^ 
sono,  soror,  and  others.  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  stu- 
dent makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  quantity  of  such 
words  as  these  by  practice,  for  rules  can  be  given  only 
with  regard  to  derivatives.  It  must  farther  be  observed 
that  the  i  in  the  following  words  is  long ;  Jbrmica,  lecfica^ 
lorica,  vesica,  uriica,  hemma,  resina,  sagina,  saliva,  castt- 
go,  ^xvdifoTrmdo, 

a.  Derivative  words  retain  the  quantity  of  their  root, 
as  in  declension  and  conjugation :  thus  the  a  in  amor  and 
Ikmo  is  short,  and  therefore  also  in  amoris,  amat,  amaham, 
dmavi,  &c.  except  when  the  consonants  after  the  vowel 
of  the  root  produce  a  difference.  New  words  formed 
from  roots  likewise  retain  the  quantity ;  as  from  am^ — 
dmor,  amicus,  dmabilis ;  from  lux,  lucis- — lUceo,  lucidus  ; 
from  mater — matemus,  mdtertera;  and  iroia  finis— ^nio, 
/initio,  finitimus,  &c. 

[^  18.]  With  regard  to  Conjugation,  however,  the  following  rules  also 
must  be  observed : 

1.  The  perfect  and  supine,  when  they  consist  of  two  syllables,  and  the 
tenses  formed  from  them,  have  the  first  syllable  long,  even  when  in  the 
present  tense  it  is  short,  e.  g.,  videoy  vidi;  fUgiOyfUgi ;  legOy  legi,  legisaCy 
legeram,  &c4  (except,  however,  when  one  vowel  stands  beiore  another, 

*  [Compare  AnthorCs  Lot.  Pros.y  ed.  1842,  p.  22,  not,'\ — Am.  Ed. 

t  [Because  the  long  vowel  or  diphthong  loses  one  of  its  componen* 
vowels  by  elision,  and  there  is  no  stress  of  the  voice  to  lengthen  again  th& 
remaining  short  one.] — Am.  Ed. 

X  [According  to  the  theory  of  Grimm  {Deutsche  Chammatik,  vol.  i. 
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in  which  case  the  general  rule  remaks  in  force,  as  in  rio,  rUi,  diriU)j 
videOf  vitum  ;  moveo,  motion,  motiu^  moturtu*  Seven  dissyllable  perfects, 
however,  and  nine  dissyllable  supines,  together  with  their  compounds, 
make  their  penultima  short  jf  viz.,  bUn,  <Udi,fidi  (from  ,/&u2o),  stUif  sOti, 
tiklit  and  «cldi  (from  scindo),  and  cfoAon,  rotum,  cotum,  ftum,  fUum,  citiim, 
qvttunif  tltum,  and  riUwn.  Sisto  makes  its  supine  statunif  whence  Uatus,  a, 
um,  and  the  compounds  adstttvm,  ctestUvm,  restUum. 

2.  Perfects  which  are  formed  by  reduplication,  as  tundo^  tiMidi;  cono, 
cecfni;  pdlOf  pepiUii  have  the  first  two  syllables  short;  but  the  second 
sometimes  becomes  long  by  position,  as  in  nundeo,  momordi ;  tendo^  Utendi, 
Pedo  and  ccsdo  are  the  only  two  words  which  retain  the  lon^  vowel  in  the 
syllable  which  forms  the  root,  pepidi^  ceddi  ;  whereas  cadoj  m  accordance 
with  the  rule,  has  cicidi.t 

3.  The  perfect  oMta  and  the  supine  ponCum  have  the  o  short,  although 
in  ooflo  it  18  long.i 

With  regard  to  Declensio .,  we  must  notice  the  exception  that  the 
words  lar,  par,  sal,  and  jm  shorten  their  vowel  throughout  their  declen- 
sion :  saiisy  pldU,  &c. 

[^  J  9.]  In  the  formation  of  new  words  oy  Derivation,  there  are  several 
exceptions  to  the  above  rule.  The  following  words  make  the  short  vowel 
long :  iTiocer,  mactro  ;  Ugtre,  lex,  legia,  legare  ;  r^o,  rex,  regis,  regula ;  iigo, 
tegula ;  secus,  seciiis  ;  sldeo,  sides ;  sero,  semen,  sementis ;  Ihto,  lUera  (if  we 
do  not  prefer  littera)  ;  stips,  stipis,  s&pendium ;  stispicor,  suajncio  ;  persSno, 
persona  ;  voco,  vox,  ^tocis  ;  and  Aomo,  kQma»ms.  The  following  words  have 
a  short  vowel,  although  it  is  long  in  the  root :  labare,  from  lain  ;  naiare, 


p.  1056),  those  verbs  which  change  a  short  vowel  in  the  root,  or  present 
tense,  into  a  long  e  in  the  perfect,  had  originally  a  reduplication ;  tnus. 
ventb,  vh)hu,  vieni,  vent, 

tndeo,  vMdi,  vtidi.  vidt, 

fUgio,  fHfiigtf  fMgh  fQgi, 

foveo,  fofovi,  '      foovi,  /«»» 

&c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  remarks  here  made  do  not 
apply  to  such  preterites  as  lUsi,  risi,  mist,  &c.,  from  Ivdo,  rideo,  mUto,  Clc, 
the  preterites  m  these  verbs  having  been  formed  by  the  insertion  of  s,  as 
hidsi,  ridsi,  mUtsi,  and  the  consonant  or  consonants  before  the  s  having 
been  subsequently  dropped  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  {Pritchard,  Origin 
of  Celtic  Nations,  p.  151.)]— -Am.  Ed. 

*  [The  long  syllables  m  fnsim,motumyfletum^  &c.,  are  owing  to  a  change 
from  earlier  forms ;  thus,  visum  comes  from  vidsum ;  motum^  irom  momtum, 
through  the  intermediate  moitum ;  fletum,  from.  flevUum,  fleitum,  dec.  But 
rUtum,  &c.,  are  formed  by  syncope,  and  therefore  continue  short.]— Am. 
Ed. 

t  [The  seven  dissyllable  perfects  are,  in  reality,  no  exceptions  at  all,  but 
are  all  reduplicating  tenses,  some  of  which  have  dropped  the  first  syllable, 
instead  of  contractmg  the  first  two  into  one.  {Anthonys  Lot.  Pros.,  p.  32, 
not.y] — Am.  Ed. 

t  [The  first  syllable  in  reduplicating  preterites  is  short,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  since  it  consists  of  a  short  prenx.  The  second  syllable  follows 
the  quantity  of  the  verbal  root.  Hence  arise  the  two  excentions  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  namely,  cado  and  pedo,  where  the  first  syllable  of  the 
verbal  root  is  long.  The  early  form  of  the  perfect  of  ciedo  must  have  been 
cecoidi.  (Consult  Priscian,  x.,  4,  p.  489,  ed.  Futsch.  Pott,  Etymol  Forsch., 
vol.  i.,  p.  19,  5*9v  Kichner,  Gr.  Gr.,  vol.  L,  p.  84,  sejq.  Bopp,  Vergleich, 
G'om.,  p.  697,  seqq.)^ — Am.  Ed. 

*>  rStruve  thinks  that  the  old  form  of  pono  was  posno,  thus  accounting 
for  the  s  m  the  perfect  and  supine,  this  letter  having  been  dropped  ic  the 
present.    (  Ueber  dU  Lot.  Declin.,  &c.,  p.  283.)]-  Am.  Ed. 

B2 
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from  nare ;  pScueoTf  from  jmuv,  pacit ;  ambftus  and  amMtioy  from  ambiref  arnln 
turn ;  dicaXf  irom  dicere ;  fides  and  perffdusy  from fido  9Jid jfUdus  (and  <w  e  rega 
larly  find  in/idus) ;  mblestusj  from  moles  ;  n5<a  and  nbtare,  from  nbtus ;  <U^WHy 
from  odi  ;  «$por,  from  sdpire  ;  duXf  dticiSf  and  redox ,  redidSf  from  <iflco  ; 
lUcenuiy  from  /Se«o ;  status^  statio,  stalrilis,  st&btdttm  must  be  derived  from 
sisiOf  unless  Ve  suppose  that  they  are  likewise  shortened  from  stattan 
(from  stare). 

J^  20.]  The  Terminations,  or  final  syllables,  by  means  of  which  an 
adjective  is  formed  from  a  verb  or  a  substantive,  are  of  a  different  kind. 
Among  these,  a/u,  ariSf  arms,  aceusy  anti«,  ixms,  and  osus  have  a  long  vowel ; 
but  idiUy  icuSf  and  icius  a  short  one ;  e.  g.,  letdlis^  vulgaris ^  morUanusy  cbs^ 
vusj  vin5susy  avidus,  beltfcuSfpatridus.  A  long  i,  however,  occurs  in  anuctu. 
apricuSf  pwRcus,  anticitSj  ana  posticitsy  and  in  the  substantives  mendieus  and 
umbUxeus.  The  terminations  UU  and  bilis  have  the  i  short  when  they  make 
derivatives  from  verbs,  but  long  when  from  substantives;  e.  %.yfaddis, 
io&ilist  and  amabXlisj  but  cztnZis,  hostilisy  jmenlisy  senilis^  &c.  The  i  in  the 
termination  inus  may  be  long  or  short:  it  is  long  in  adjectives  derived 
from  names  of  animals  and  places,  as  ansennus^  asimnuSf  eqmnusy  lupinuSf 
CaudinuSf  LatinuSy  and  a  few  others,  such  as  divlnus,  genmnusy  clandestmusy 
intesiinuSf  mannusj  peregrinusy  and  vicinus ;  it  is  short  in  most  adjectives 
which  express  time,  as  crastmusy  dm/fntts,  prisftnusy  seroWmsy  fiomofbuts, 
perendimtSy  and  in  those  which  indicate  a  material  or  substance,  as  ada- 
numtfnusy  bombycfnus,  crystdltfnusy  elephan^muy  cedrinusy  faginusy  oleaginus. 
Some  adjectives  erpressive  of  time,  however,  have  the  i  long,  viz.,  matn- 
^nusy  vesperimusy  and  repchftrnis. 

[§  21.]  (b)  Compounded  words  retain  the  quantity  of 
the  vowels  of  their  elements :  thus,  fix)m  avus  and  nepos 
we  make  ahdvus  and  abnepos;  from  pravtis,  deprdvo;  from 
probus,  improbus;  frouLJus  (juris J,  perjurus;  from  lego  (I 
read),  perlego;  and  from  lego  (I  despatch),  ablego^  delego, 
collega.  Even  when  the  vowel  is  changed,  its  quantity 
remains  the  same :  e.  g.,  laedo,  ilUdo ;  caedoy  incido ; 
aequus,  iniquus  ;  fauces,  suffoco  ;  claudo,  recludo  ;  facio, 
effldo;  cadOf  incido;  rdttis,irritus;  rego,ertgo;  lego,eltgo. 
We  may,  therefore,  infer  fit>m  compounded  words  the 
quantity  of  those  of  which  they  consist ;  e.  g.,  fix)m  add- 
rOy  adrmror,  and  abutor  we  conclude  that  oro,  miror,  and 
utor  have  the  first  syllable  long ;  and  from  commoror  and 
desuper  that  the  first  syllable  in  moror  and  super  is  short, 
which  is  not  always  accurately  distinguished  in  pronun- 
ciation, because  these  syllables  have  the  accent.  (See 
Chap.  IV.) 

We  shall  mention  here,  by  way  of  example,  a  few  more  compounds 
from  which  the  quantity  of  the  vowels  in  their  elements  may  be  inferred. 
We  shall  choose  such  as  cannot  be  mentioned  in  any  of  the  subsequent 
lists,  and  present  them  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense 
We  have  along  vowel  in  exhalaty  concldmaty  alldtraty  deRbaty  constipaty  evitaty 
trritaty  deploraty  enodaty  compotaty  refHtaty  obdttrat,  and  commUrut;  and  a  short 
one  in  exaraty  compdraty  enitaty  irrigaty  alRgaty  perfricaty  erddity  expolity  devikaty 
convorobaty  computaty  recHbaty  and  suppUdet. 

But  there  are  some  exceptions,  and  the  following  compounded  words 
change  the  long  vowel  into  a  short  one :  dejero  sndpejeroy  from  jibro;  caur 
»^eu»,fatidicu8,  maledtcus,  veridicus,  from  cRcere  ;  aghxtus  and  wgrittiSy  from 
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u»tiu;  mniib^)f  -a,  and  prenSb{tu\  -a,  from  nttbo*  The  case  is  eTersed 
in  tmbtdU'js  trom  baculwt. 

[^  22.]  In  respect  to  Composition  with  Prepositions,  it  is  to  be  re> 
marked  that  prepositions  of  one  syllable  which  end  in  a  vowel  are  long, 
and  those  which  end  in  a  consonant  are  short :  diducoy  aboleoy  perimo,  Tra 
(formed  from  trans)y  as  in  trddoy  tradvcoy  is  lon^ ;  but  the  o  (for  06)  in  omitto 
and  oparior  is  short  Pro^  in  Greek  words,  is  short,  as  in  propheta ;  but 
prologusj  propoloy  and  propino  form  exceptions.  In  Latin  worc^  pro  is  long ; 
e,  g.)  prddoy  promitto  ;  but  in  many  it  is  short ;  profugiOf  prdfugtu,  proneposy 
proJUeoTy  prafarif  prof  anus,  prqfestiUy  profectOyproficucory  mrdfundiUy  protervtUy 
procelloy  and  a  few  others,  the  derivation  ofwhich  is  doubtful,  as  prdceresy 
propUiuSy  properare  ;  in  some  the  quantity  is  undecided.  S«  and  di  (for  dis) 
are  long ;  the  only  exceptions  are  dirimo  and  diaertus.  Re  is  short ;  it  is 
long  only  in  the  impersonal  verb  rifert  :t  in  all  other  cases  where  it  ap- 
pears long,  the  consonant  which  follows  it  must  be  doubled  (in  verse),  as 
m  reppuUy  repperiy  rethtliy  rettudiy  reccidOy  redducoy  relligiOy  reUiqvuB  ;  the  four 
perfects,  remuliy  repperiy  retiuliy  and  rettudiy  appear  to  have  been  pronounced 
and  spelled  m  this  way,  even  in  prose,  t  In  tne  same  manner,  reddoy  reddere, 
arose  from  do.  The  termination  a  in  prepositions  of  two  syllables  is  long, 
as  in  contrddioo  ;  all  the  others  are  short,  as  antiferoy  praetgreo. 

[^  23.]  When  the  first  word  of  a  composition  is  not  a  preposition,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  final  vowel  (o,  e,  1,  o,  u,  y)  of 
the  first  word.  1.  a  is  long,  as  in  qudre  and  qudproptery  except  in  ^uasi. 
2.  e  is  mostly  short,  as  in  calefacio  (notice  especially  ruquey  nequeOy  nefas, 
nHfastuSy  nefaritiSy  nefandus)y  but  long  m  nequam,  neqiadquetmy  neqiuMtuarty  and 
nirno  (which  is  contracted  from  ne  and  hemoy  the  ancient  form  for  homo) ; 
also  in  sededm  and  the  pronouns  mhnety  mecumy  tecumy  and  seoum;  m 
venificttSy  videlicet y^  vecorSy  and  vesanus.  3.  t  is  short,  e.  g.,  significoy  sacri- 
legtUy  comtcm,  tuincetty  onmipotensy  ttndl<iue ;  but  long  in  compounded  pro- 
nouns, as  qvilibety  utrimtey  in  Undeniy  utiquey  tUrolnquey  ilicety  and  adlicet ;  also 
in  the  compounds  ofdiesy  as  btdmtmy  friduum,  meruUes ;  and,  lastly,  in  all 
those  compounds  of  which  the  parts  may  be  sepsjrated,  such  as  lucri/acioy 
agrictUturay  nquisy  becauss  the  t  at  the  end  of  the  first  word  is  naturally 
long,  and  remains  so.  4.  o  is  short,  hodiey  duodeciniy  seicrosanctusy  but  long 
in  compounds  with  controy  introy  retroy  and  quando  {quandoquideTn  alone 
forms  an  exception) ;  it  is  long^in  tdioquiy  ceterdquiy  utrdquey  and  in  those 

*  [The  second  svllable  in  connubium  is  naturally  short,  but  it  is  occa- 
sionally lengthened  by  the  poets  in  the  arsis  of  the  foot.  Compare  Virg., 
JEn.,  i.,  73,  with  iii.,  319.]— Am.  JBd. 

t  [The  re  in  refert  comes,  according  to  some,  from  the  dative  rei ;  ac 
cordmg  to  others,  from  the  ablative  re,  of  the  noun  resy  and  the  verb/«ro. 
Verrius  Flaccus,  the  ancient  grammarian,  as  cited  by  Festus,  was  in  fa- 
▼onr  of  the  dative.  Reisig,  on  the  contrary,  maintams  that  refert  comes 
from  the  ablative  re  and  the  verb /err,  and  makes  refert  tneoy  for  example, 
equivalent  to  re  fert  medy  "  it  brings  (something)  to  bear  in  my  case." 
{Keisigy  Vorlesungetiy  p.  640,  ed.  Haase.  Benaryy  KSmische  Lautlehrey  vol.  i., 
p.  37.  Hartungy  iiber  die  CasuSy  p.  84.  Schmidy  de  Prorunn.tp.  79.)  Key, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  favour  of  the  accusative,  and  considers  rifert  med 
as  originally  rem  fert  mettm,  and,  as  an  omitted  m  leaves  a  long  vowel,  he 
accounts  in  this  way  for  the  long  vowels  in  re  and  mea.  {Kei/y  Alphabety 
p.  78.)]— Am.  Ed, 

X  [The  classification  here  given  is  faulty  and  confused.  In  reccidOy  red- 
husoy  relligioy  and  reViquuB  the  explanation  is  this,  that  the  ancient  form 
»f  re  was  redy  and  this  final  d,  in  three  of  the  words  given,  changes  to 
mother  consonant  by  the  principle  of  assimilation.  On  the  other  hand, 
tpmdiy  repperiy  reUtdiy  and  rettudi  are  all  deduced  from  perfects  of  redupU 
cation.  {Anthonys  Lot.  Pros.y  ed.  1842,  p.  129 ;  JotuTud  of  Education,  vol.  L, 
p.  95.)]— Am.  Ed. 

d  [Compare  JowiuU  of  Education,  vol.  i,  p.  95.]*-Am.  Ed, 
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Greek  words  in  which  the  o  represents  the  Greek  6),  as  in  geSmOria.   &  « 
and  y  are  short,  as  in  quadrUpeSf  Polyphemus. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  Final  Syllables,  the 
following  special  rules  must  be  observed  : 

A.  Monosyllabic  Wobds. 

[§  24.]  1.  All  monosyllables  ending  in  a  vowel  are 

long,  except  the  particles  which  are  attached  to  other 

words :  que,  ve,  ce,  ne,  te  ftutej,  jpse  freapsej,  and  jttSf 

fsuoptej. 

Note. — JV«,  the  interrogative  particle,  is  always  short,  and  is  attached  to 
other  words  as  an  enclitic,  as  in  videsney  dost  thou  see  ?  or  dost  thou  not 
see  ?  In  the  ordinary  pronunciation  it  was  still  more  shortened  by  throw- 
ing off  the  vowel,  as  m  credon^  tibi  hoc  nunc  ?  and,  in  case  of  an  s  preceding, 
this  letter  was  likewise  dropped,  as  ozV  tu  /  for  aisn*  tu  ?  satin*  recte  ?  satin* 
salvae  ?  for  satisne  recte  ?  satisne  salvae  ?  The  conjunction  ne  (lest,  or  that 
not)  is  long.  Eespecting  ne,  as  an  inseparable  negative  particle  in  com- 
positions, see  above,  ^  23. 

2.  Among  the  monosyllables  ending  in  a  consonant,  the 
substantives  are  long,  as  iot^  viryfur,  jus ;  and  all -those 
are  short  which  are  not  substantives,  as  ut,  et,  nee,  m,  a», 
ad,  quid^  sed,  quts,  quot.  The  following  substantives,  how- 
ever, are  short :  cor,  fel,  mel,  vir,  and  os  (gen.  ossisj^  and 
probably,^  also,  mas^  a  male  being,  and  vas,  a  surety,  since 
they  have  the  a  short  in  the  genitive :  mdris^  vadis.  Some 
words,  on  the  other  hand,  are  long,  although  they  are  not 
substantives ;  as  en,  non^  qum,  sin,  crds^  plus,  cur,  and  par, 
with  its  compounds,  and  also  the  adverbs  in  ic  or  W,  as 
sic,  hie,  hue.  The  monosyllabic  forms  of  declension  and 
conjugation  follow  the  general  rules  about  the  quantity  of 
final  syllables,  and  das,Jles,  and  scis,  accordingly,  are  long, 
while  dat,fiet,  and  scit  are  short;  hxs^  quos,  quas  are  long, 
like  the  terminations  os  and  as  in  declension.  So,  also,  the 
ablative  singular  hoc  and  hdc.  The  nominative  hie  and 
the  neuter  hoc^  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  vowel  is 
naturally  short,  are  commonly  used  as  long,  because  the 
pronunciation  was  hicc  and  hocc  (as  a  compensation  for 
the  ancient  form  hice^  hoce).*  The  abridged  imperatives 
retain  the  quantity  of  the  root,  so  that  die  and  due  are 
long,  while yfe;  andyer  are  short. 


Note. — ^We  formerly  thought,  with  other  grammarians,  that  fac  was 

iht  to  read /ace  in  those  ps 
short.    (See  Heinsius  and  Burmann  on  Ovid,  Heroid.,  ii,  98.)    But  there 


long,  and  that  we  ought  to  read /ace  in  those  passages  in  which  it  is  found 


is  no  satisfactory  evidence  for/oc  being  long,  and  the  instances  quoted  by 
Vossius  {Aristarch.,  ii.,  29)  have  now  been  altered  for  other,  reasons. 

*  [Compare  Anthonys  Lot.  Pros.,  p.  82,  notl — Am.  Ed. 
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B.    Final  Stllablbs  in  Wokds  or  two  ok  moke  Stllablss. 

[§  25.]  1.  Such  as  terminate  in  a  Vaioel, 

A  is  short  in  nouns,  except  in  the  ablative  singular  of 
the  first  declension  and  in  the  voc^ve  of  Greek  proper 
names  in  as  which  belong  to  the  first  or  third  declension, 
e.  g.y  ^necLy  Paild.  A  is  long  in  verbs  and  indeclinable 
words,  such  as  ama,Jhistrdf  ergd,  anted,  and  posted  (ex- 
cept when  separated  into  post  eaj,  except  itd,  quid,  eid, 
and  the  imperative  j9i^  in  the  sense  of  **  for  example."* 
In  the  indeclinable  numerals,  as  triginta  and  quadragin- 
ta,  the  a  is  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short 

E  is  short,  as  in  patre,  curre,  n%mpe;  but  long  in  the  ab- 
lative of  the  fifib  declension  and  in  the  imperative  of  the 
second  conjugation;  the  poets,  however,  and  especially 
the  comic  ones,  sometimes  shorten  the  imperative  of  the 
words  cave,  hahe,  juhe,  mane,  tace,  vale,  and  vide.\  Ad- 
verbs in  e,  formed  fix>m  adjectives  of  the  second  declen- 
sion, are  likewise  long,  as  docte,  recti :  also,  fere,  ferme, 
and  ohe  (but  hene  and  male  are'  always  short,  and  infeme 
and  supeme  sometimes),  and  Greek  words  of  the  first  de- 
clension terminating  in  e,  as  cramhe,  Circe,  and  Greek  plu- 
rals, as  Tempe  and  cete, 

[§  26.]  I  is  long.  It  is  short  only  in  the  vocative  of 
Greek  words  in  is,  e.  g.,  Alexi,  in  the  Greek  dative  in  t, 
which,  however,  occurs  seldom,  as  in  Palladi,  Tethyi,  and 
in  nisi,  quasi,  and  cm,  when  it  is  used  as  a  dissyllable. 
Tbe  t  is  common  or  doubtful  in  mt'AI,  sM,  %h%  and  uhl ; 
in  compounds  we  commonly  find  ibidem,  and  always  uVi- 
que,  whereas  in  uhivis  and  uhinam  the  t  is  always  short. 
In  uti,  for  «/,  the  i  is  long,  but  in  the  compounds  utinam 
and  utSique  short. 

O  is  common  in  the  present  tense  of  all  the  conjugations, 
and  in  the  nominative  of  the  third  declension,  as  in  semio, 
virgo  ;  the  Greek  words  in  o  (o),  Gen.  ovf ),  however,  re- 
main long  in  Latin,  as  Id,  Dido,  But  o  is  long  in  the  sec- 
ond declension,  as  in  lecto,  and  in  adverbs  formed  fix)m 

♦  rCompare  Anthonys  Lot.  Pns.,  p.  67,  not."] — Am.  Ed. 

t  [The  apparent  anomaly  in  cavi  is  easily  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  anciently  two  forms  of  the  verb  were  in  use,  one  belonging  to  the 
second,  and  the  other  to  the  third  conjugation,  just  as  we  find  bothj&rueo 
and/«r«N> ;  fulgeo  hudfidgo :  oleo  and  olo,  &c.  [Strwvey  iiber  die  Lot.  DeeL, 
&c.,  p.  189.)  With  regard,  however,  to  habUy  rubi,  mane,  taci,  &c.,  the 
evidence  of  their  employment  seems  very  doubtniL  The  question  will  b« 
found  diacuased  by  Ramsay  {Lot.  Pt^s.,  p.  44,  «««  )1— Am.  Ed, 
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nouns  and  pronouns  by  means  of  this  termination  (see 

§  264) ;  e.  g.,  vtdgo^falsOf  patdo,  eo,  quo,  and  also  ergo, 

iccirco,  quando,  and  relro.  In  the  poets,  however,  gerunds* 

and  the  following  adverbs  are  sometimes  short :  ergo,  in 

the  sense  of  "  therefore,"  porro,  postremo,  sero,  quando 

(the  compound  quandoquidem  occurs  only  with  a  short  o),* 

The  adverbs  modo  (with  all  its  compounds,  and  also  quo 

modoj,  citd,  Ulico,  and  immo,  and  also  cedo  (f jr  die  or  da  J 

ego,  duo,  and  octo,  are  always  short,  whereas  cmho  is  gen 

eraily  long. 

JVbtc. — O,  as  a  tennination  of  verbs,  has  been  here  described  as  common ; 
it  must,  howGTer,  be  observed  that  it  is  naturally  lone,  and  is  used  so  b 
most  poets  of  the  best  age,  sulh  as  Virgil,  Horace  (in  Tiis  Odes),  and  Ovid 
(in  his  Metamorphoses),  in  their  serious  productions.  In  their  liffhtet 
poems,  however,  and  in  the  works  of  later  poets,  it  is  also  used  shor:, 
accordiing  to  the  example  of  the  comic  poets,  though  this  was  done  at 
first  less  frequently,  until  at  last  it  became  the  prevalent  custom  to  make 
the  o  short  (See  Lennep's  elaborate  note  on  Ovid,  Heroid.,  xv.,  32,  re- 
printed in  the  edition  of  Loers.)  The  same  is  the  case  with  o  in  substan- 
tives of  the  third  declension,  for  the  earlier  poets  always  prefer  using  it  a* 
a  long  syllable. 

ZJis  always  long,  as  in  diu,  vultu,  comu.\ 
Y,  in  Greek  words,  is  always  short. 

2.  Stich  as  terminate  in  a  Consonant, 

[§  27.]  All  final  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant  are 
87iort,%  and  special  rules  are  required  only  for  those  end- 
ing in  the  sibilant  s. 

Note, — The  dissyllabic  compounds  of  par  retain  the  quantity  of  the  sin- 
gle word,  and  the  cases  ofistic  and  illic  follow  those  of  Ate.  (See  ^  131.) 
Ureek  words  retain  their  original  quantit;f  in  their  final  syllables,  except 
those  in  or,  as  Hector ,- Nestor,  which  are  short  in  Latin,  although  in  Greek 
they  end  in  ap.  The  only  exceptions  in  genuine  Latin  words  are  lien 
(formed  from  lienis,  which  is  still  used)  and  cdec. 

[§  28.]  As  is  long  in  Latin  words,  with  the  exception 

*  [The  final  o  in  gerunds  is,  perhaps,  never  found  short,  except  in  wri- 
ters subsequent  to  the  Augustan  age.  (Consult  Heyne  ad  TibuU.,  iii., 
6,  3.)T— Am.  Ed. 

t  [The  final  o  is,  perhaps,  never  found  short  in  ergo,  ideo,  immo,  porro, 
postremo,  sero,  vero,  except .  in  writers  subsequent  to  the  Augustan  age. 
{Ramsay,  Lot,  Pros.,  p.  58.)]— Am.  Ed. 

X  [Jndif ,  the  old  form  of  in,  and  nenH  for  non,  both  Lucretian  words,  have 
the  u  short.  The  u  continues  short,  also,  in  those  words  which  naturally 
end  in  short  us,  and  are  only  deprived  of  the  s  by  the  more  ancient  mode 
of  pronunciation,  in  order  to  preserve  the  syllable  from  becoming  long  by 
its  position  before  a  consonant  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  word ;  as, 
p2m&'  for  oUw&s,  boniV  for  bonHs,  &c.l— Am.  Ed, 

^  [The  language  of  the  text  is  rather  too  brief  here.  The  student  will 
do  well  to  conauit  some  treatise  specially  devoted  to  matters  of  prosody.] 
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of  anas,  andtis ;  but  the  Greek  nominatiyes  in  as,  which 
make  their  genitives  in  ado^,  and  in  Latin  in  adis,  such  as 
Uias,  Pallas^  and  the  Greek  accusatives  plural  of  the  third 
declension,  are  always  short,  as  in  heroas. 

Es  is  long,  e.  g.,  ames,  leges,  audies,  patres.  But  Latin 
nominatives  in  es,  which  increase  in  the  genitive,  and  have 
their  penultima  short,  are  themselves  short ;  e.  g.,  miles, 
milUis ;  seges,  segetis  (except  abies,  aries,  paries,  Ceres, 
and  the  compounds  of  pes  J  ;  also  the  nominatives  plural 
of  Greek  words,  which  increase  in  the  genitive  singular, 
as  Amazones,  Troades  ;•  the  preposition  penes  and  the 
second  person  of  the  compounds  of  sum,  es,  e.  g.,  ahes, 
potes;  but  the  cs  (for  edisj  troxa  edo  is  long.    (See  §  212.) 

[§  29.]  Is  i&  generally  sTiort,  but  long  in  ail  the  cases 
of  llie  plural,  as  armis,  vobis,  omnis  (accus.  for  omnesj  ;  in 
the  second  person  singular  of  verbs  whose  plural  is  Uls, 
that  is,  in  the  fourth  conjugation,  and  in  possis,  velis,  noUs, 
malts,  and  vis  (thou  wilt),  with  its  compounds,  such  as 
mavis,  quivis,  quamvis.  Respecting  the  quantity  of  is  in 
the  perfect  subjunctive  and  in  the  second  future,  see  §  165. 
Is,  lastly,  is  long  in  proper  names  of  the  third  declension, 
which,  increasing  in  the  genitive,  have  their  penultima 
long ;  e.  g..  Quirts,  ttis  ;  Sa7nnts,  ids ;  Salamts,  mis  ;  Si- 
nwis,  entis.i 

Os  is  long,  as  in  nepos,  honos,  viros  ;  it  is  short  only  in 
compos  and  tmposJI^  and  in  Greek  words  and  cases  in  of , 
e.  g.,  Ddas,  Erinnyos. 

Us  is  short  in  verbs  and  nouns  except  monosyllables^ 
but  ]ong  in  the  genitive  singular,  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  plural  of  the  fourth  declension,  and  in  the  nom- 
inatives of  the  third,  which  have  H  in  the  genitive,  as  vir- 
tOs,  atis  /  palOs,  adis.  It  is  also  long  when  it  represents 
the  Greek  ovg^  as  in  Panthus,  Melampus,  SapphOs.  (Comp, 
§  59.) 

Ys,  in  Greek  words,  is  shorty  as  Halys^  Tethys,  chlamys, 

*  [The  final  ea  is  likewise  short  in  Greek  neuters ;  as,  caeoHthes,  hippo 
manes,  &c.  Bat  nominatives  and  vocatives  plural  in  es,  from  Greek 
nominatives  forming  the  genitive  singular  in  eas,  are  long ;  as,  h<BresU, 
crueSjphrasiSf  &c.]— ^-4.m.  jEd. 

t  [The  noun  vU  is  also  long,  and  likewise  the  adverbs  foris^  gra&s 
ingratis.  It  must  be  observed  that /oris  is,  in  fact,  tne  ablative  plural  ol 
fora,  "  a  door ;"  and  that  gratis  and  ingroHs  are  contracted  datives  plura 
for  gratiis  and  ingratiis,  which  are  found  in  the  open  form  in  the  comit 
writers.]— ilm,  3i. 

t  [And  also  in  m,  "  a  bone,"  and  iU  compound,  eteos.y^Am,  Ed   . 
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and  long  only  in  the  few  instances  in  which  the  yis  of  the 
genitive  is  contracted  into  ys, 

[§  30.]  5.  Syllables  (as  was  remarked  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter)  may  become  long  by  their  vowel 
being  followed  by  two  or  more  consonants,  that  is,  by  their 
position :  x  and  z  are  accounted  as  two  consonants.  (See 
above,  §  3.)  A  position  may  be  formed  in  three  ways : 
1.  When  a  syllable  ends  in  two  or  three  consonants,  as  in 
ex,  est,  mens,  stirps.  2.  When  the  first  syllable  ends  in  a 
consonant  and  the  second  begins  with  one,  as  in  ille,  anna, 
mentis,  in  nova,  3.  When  the  first  syllable  ends  in  a  vow- 
el, and  the  one  following  begins  writh  two  consonants.  By 
the  first  and  second  kinds  of  position,  a  syllable  which  is 
naturally  short  becomes  long.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  oc- 
cur only  in  the  comic  poets,  who  frequently  neglect  posi- 
tion, especially  that  of  the  second  kind. 

Note. — In  syllables  long  by  position  we  usually  pronounce  the  vowel 
itself  short;  but  the  ancients  in  their  pronunciation  even  here  distin- 
guished the  long  vowel  from  the  short  one,  just  as  in  Greek  we  must  pro- 
nounce irpdaacj  with  a  long  a,  because  it  is  naturally  lung,  as  we  see  from 
Tnott^tf  and  irpdyfia.  With  regard  to  other  vowels,  we  are  assisted  by  the 
Greek  signs  97,  cj,  and  e,  o ;  but  in  Latin  words,  unless  we  can  be  guided  by 
verse,  we  can  derive  information  only  from  etymology  and  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  grammarians.  Thus  they  distinguished  est  (he  is) 
from  est  (for  edif),  and  they  pronounced  the  vowel  in  con  and  in,  when  fol- 
lowed in  compounds  by /or  «,  as  in  infelix,  insanus,  cdnsul,  confecit.  (See 
Cicero,  Orat.,  48.)  Dens,  gens,  mens,  fons,frons,  and  mons  were  uttered 
with  a  long  vowel,  and,  in  like  manner,  pax,  lex,  lux,  rex,  and  vox,  because 
they  have  their  vowel  long  in  the  genitive  also  {plebs,  plebis,  belongs  to  the 
same  class) ;  whereas /or,  nex,  nix,  nux  were  pronounced  with  their  vowel 
short,  because  they  form  the  genitive /act*,  necis,  &c.  (Comp.  Schneider, 
ElementarL,  p.  108,  foil.) 

[§  31.]  In  the  third  kind  of  position  (made  by  two  con- 
sonants beginning  the  syllable  after  a  vowel),  we  must  dis- 
tinguish as  to  whether  it  occurs  within  a  word  or  between 
two  words,  and  whether  the  consonants  are  muta  cum  li- 
quida,  or  not.  Within  a  word  a  syllable  ending  in  a  short 
vowel  is  regularly  made  long,  when  it  is  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  x  and  z,  as  in  a-pttcs,  Ja-cttis,  a-xis ;  but 
when  the  first  consonant  is  a  mute  and  the  second  a  liquid 
(which  is  called  positio  debilis),  they  make  the  vowel  only 
common,  according  to  the  pronunciation  in  prose.  Thus^ 
we  may  pronounce  either  cerebrum^  luguSris,  m^diocrisy 
integriy  or  cerebrum,  lugtibris,  mediocris,  integri,  Ovid, 
for  example,  says  :  Etprimo  similis  volucri^  max  vera  vo- 
lucris.  (Metam.,  xiii.,  607.)  Between  two  words  the  vow- 
el is  rarely  lenGfdiened,  except  in  the  arsis  of  a  verse.  The 
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last  sylluble  of  a  word  thus  remains  short,  e.  g.,  in  Horace 
at  the  beginning  of  an  hexameter:  g^uem  mala  stultitia  aut; 
or  at  the  end :  praenUa  scribae,*  An  instance  in  which  the 
Yowel  is  lengthened  by  the  ac<?ession  of  the  arsis  occurs  in 
Virgil,  BucoL^  iv.,  51. :  Terras^[ue  tractusque  maris  caelum- 
que  profundum. 

Qu  IS  not  accounted  as  two  consonants,  for  u  is  not  a 
true  consonant,  though  we  usually  pronounce  it  as  such. 
But^'  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  position,  because  this  con- 
sonant was  pronounced  double  (m  early  times  it  was  also 
written  double) ;  e.  g.,  major  like  maijaryi  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, in  e^  and  Traja.  In  the  compounds  o£jugum  alone 
it  does  not  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  as  bijugus^  quad- 
rijugtisj^  nor  does  it,  according  to  the  rule  mentioned  above, 
lengthen  the  vowel  when  it  begins  a  new  word,  and  the 
preceding  word  ends  in  a  short  vowel,  as  in  the  hexame- 
ter of  Virgil  (Georg.^  i.,  125.)  :  Ante  Jovem  nulli  subige- 
beuU  arva  c€^onu\ 

Note. — ^The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  before  tnuta  cum 
Uquida  within  a  wotd  has  great  difficulties,  and  we  must  add  the  following 
observations :  The  practice  of  the  different  poets  varies  greatly.  Virgil, 
e.  g.,  is  particularly  fond  of  lengthening  a  vowel  bv  its  position  before 


nrnta  cum  Uquida :  and  he  and  the  poets  in  general  usuallv  contrive  to 
make  the  vowel  thus  lengthened  coincide  with  the  arsis  in  the  verse ;  bv 
the  same  contrivance,  he  also  lengthens  the  short  final  syllable  of  a  word, 
especially  the  enclitic  que.  in  the  second  foot  of  an  hexameter,  by  the 
muta  cum  Iknada  which  follow  it.  We  have  farther  to  observe  particular 
words  which  have  their  vowel  short,  viz.,  libera  nigerfptger,  and  rUber;  but 
in  their  inflections,  where  the  muta  cum  Uquida  occurs,  the  vowel  almost 
always  becomes  long:  coluber^  e.  g.,  is  short;  but  col&brae,  eolUbris,  are 
long,  and  migro  is  made  long  by  the  best  poets  in  the  hexameter.  Other 
wonis,  however,  are  either  never  lengthened,  as  artHtror.  or  very  seldopi, 
as  locHples.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  cases  of  muta  cum  Uquida 
which  form  a  strong  position  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  viz.,  where  the 
iMuid  is  either  2,  m,  or  n,  and  the  mute  either  b,g,  or  d,  (See  Buttmann's 
Cheek  Grtmanar,  ^  7. 10.)  Thus  the  Latin  words  jmbUcuSf  <^mot,  regnum, 
and  ignarus  always  have  their  first  syllable  long. 

It  IS  almost  superfluous  to  repeat  here  that  we  are  speaking  only  oi 
such  vowols  as  are  naturally  short ;  for,  when  the  vowel  is  naturally  long, 
a  lengthening  by  poeiiio  ddtUia  is  out  of  the  question,  and  we  therefore 
always  say  amhiddcntm^  ktocrum,  ddfkbntm^  vnvolUcrumf  and  saiQhris.  When 
the  consonants  muta  cum  Uouida  belong  to  different  syllables,  as  in  ab-luo, 
ob-ruo,  quam-ob-rem,  they  make  real  position. 

*  [As  regards  the  initial  SC,  SM,  SP,  &c.,  consult  Schneidery  L.  O.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  694;  and  Ramsay ,  Lot.  Pros.,  p.  2i80,  seq^.'^ — Am.  Ed. 

t  [It  is  far  more  correct  to  consider  the  j  m  i««^,  &c.,  which  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  than  an  t,  as  forming  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding 
vowel,  the  word  being  pronounced  as  if  written  mai-or.'] — Am.  Ed. 

t  [It  could  not  by  any  possibility  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  since 
hijufus  and  quadrijugus  are  in  fact  biivguSf  quadriiugtts.] — Am.  Ed. 

%  [Here,  again,  the  initial  letter  of  Jovem  is  a  mere  vowel,  and  the  word 
is  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written  Yov-em.^-  -Am.  Ed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF    THE    ACCENT    OF    WORDS. 

[§  32.]  It  is  a  general  rule  that  every  word  has  an  ac- 
cent on  one  particular  syllable.  This  accent  is  twofold, 
either  the  circumflex  (*)  or  the  dcute  ('),  for  what  is  call- 
ed the  grave  in  Greek  means  only  the  absence  of  either 
accent.  Some  words  have  no  accent,  viz.,  the  enclitics 
»e,  que,  ve,  ce,  which  never  appear  by  themselves,  but  are 
attached  to  other  words.  Prepositions  lose  their  accent 
when  they  precede  the  cases  which  they  govern. 

Note.— The  addition  of  these  enclitics  produces  a  change  in  the  accent 
of  the  words  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  which  thus  become  com- 
pounds. The  ancient  grammarians  have  established  the  rule  that,  when* 
erer  an  enclitic  has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  the  accent  is  thrown  back* 
upon  the  syllable  immediately^  before  the  enclitic,  and  either  as  the  acute 
(if  the  vowel  of  that  syllable  is  short),  or  as  the  circumflex  (if  the  vowel 
18  long),  as  in  Mtuamte  (nominat.)  honmuque,  and  Mtudmte  (abiat.)  armiaque. 
When,  on  the  other  nand,  the  enclitic  has  no  meaning  oy  itself,  and  forms 
only  one  word  with  that  to  which  it  is  attached,  the  accent  varies,  as  will 
be  shown  hereafter.  This  is  the  case  with  qtu;  for  in  some  compounds 
it  either  does  not  possess  the  meaning  of  "  and"  at  all,  or  only  very  in- 
distinctly. Hence,  in  itaaue  (and  so}  the  accent  belongs  to  the  short 
penultima,  and  in  itaque  (therefore),  m  which  the  meamng  of  "  and"  is 
quite  obscured,  the  pronunciation  places  the  accent  upon  the  antepe- 
nultima.  In  the  same  manner,  we  have  to  disting^uish  between  utique 
(and  that)  and  ^ique  (certainly.)  By  way  of  exception,  the  same  gram- 
marians place  the  accent  on  the  penultima  in  tUraque  and  pleraquey  on  ac- 
count of  the  accent  of  the  masculine  forms  uterque  and  vlaique ;  although, 
according  to  the  general  rule,  que  not  meaning  "  and,"  we  ought  to  pro- 
nounce itra^e  and  pleraque.  They  farther  inform  us  that  we  should 
J)ronounce  nequando  and  eiquando,  in  order  that  quando  may  not  be  taken 
or  a  separate  word,  and  aliquandOf  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  aUqtumto. 

[§  33.]  2.  Monosyllables  are  pronounced  with  the  cir- 
cumflex, when  their  vowel  is  long  by  nature,  and  not  mere- 
ly by  position,  as  in  dds^  mSs^fldsyjiis,  l<tx,  spes^/dm,  and 
mdns;  but  when  the  vowel  is  naturally  short,  they  are  pro- 
nounced with  the  acute,  although  the  syllable  may  be  long 
by  position ;  e.  g.,  dr#,  pdrs^faXy  dux. 
Note, — Sic  (so)  the  adverb  should  be  pronounced  with  the  circumflex, 

♦  [This  phraseology  is  objectionable.  A  throwing  back  of  the  accent,  in 
the  case  of  enclitics,  is  the  common  form  of  expression,  but  is  calculated 
to  produce  a  wrong  idea  of  the  nature  of  such  words.  When  the  enclitic 
is  joined  in  pronunciation  with  the  preceding  word,  a  change  of  accent 
neeesMiily  takes  place,  these  enclitics  increasing  the  precedmg  word  bv 
w  many  syllables  as  each  enclitic  possesses.  (GottUng.  Elements  of  Ap 
— --*      Qt/..  1831,  p.  100.)]— Am.  J5ef. 
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and  mc,  which  iudicates  a  wish,  with  the  acute ;  e.g.,  Sk  te,  dnapoten* 
Cypri,  &c.,  in  Horace.    Comp.  Priscian,  Dc  XIL  Vers,  JEn. 

3.  Words  of  two  syllables  have  the  accent  on  the  first, 
either  as  circumflex,  when  the  yowel  of  that  syllable  is 
natwj^y  long,  and  that  of  the  second  one  short ;  or  as 
acute,  when  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  is  short  and 
that  of  the  second  long;  or  when  the  vowel  of  the  first,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  second,  is  long ;  e.  g.,  Rdmoy  mt^d,  l(k:e, 
jitris;  but  hdmo,  because  both  syllables  are  short;  deasj 
because  the  first  is  short  and  the  second  long ;  arte,  be- 
cause the  first  is  Icng  only  by  position;  and  d6ti^  for  al- 
though the  vowel  of  Uie  fiiBt  is  naturally  long,  yet  that  of 
the  second  is  likewise  long.  The  ancient  grammarians  do 
not  notice  those  cases  where  a  syllable  long  by  position  is, 
at  the  same  time,  long  by  the  nature  of  its  vowel  (see  above, 
§  30) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  cCnsul,  mSnte^  dinte,  hse  (for 
ederej,  dsihma,  and  sceptrum  were  pronounced  in  the  same 
manner  as  luce, 

4.  Words  of  three  syllables  may  have  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultima  and  penultima;  the  acute  on  the  antepenul- 
tima,  when  the  penultima  is  short,  as  in  caedere^  pergere^ 
Mfnines;  the  accented  syllable  itself  may  be  long  or  short. 
The  circumflex  is  placed  on  the  penultima  on  the  condi- 
tions before  mentioned,  as  in  amdsse^  Romdnus  ;  and  the 
acute,  when  those  conditions  do  not  exist,  and  yet  the  p«- 
nultima  is  long,  as  in  Romdnis,  MeteUus.  No  word  can 
have  the  accent  farther  back  than  the  antepenultima,  so 
that  we  must  pronounce  Constantin&pclis,  soUicUudini- 
bus, 

Nau. — Piiscian  (p.  803,  ed.  Putsch)  remarks  as  an  exception,  that  the 
compounds  of/ocere,  which  are  not  formed  by  means  of  a  preposition,  such 
as  caUfacit,  tepefScUy  and  (p.  739)  the  contracted  genitiTes  in  t^  instead  of 
n  (see  ^  49),  have  the  accent  on  the  penultima,  even  when  it  is  short,  as 
in  ingeni,  Valiriy  so  that  we  must  pronounce  aUeJacitj  mgenu  He  asserts 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  vocative  of  proper  names  in  mm,  e.  g.,  Virgili^ 
VaUri ;  while  other  grammarians  (A.  Gellius,  xiii.,  25)  leave  to  this  case 
its  regular  accentuation,  Virgin^  and  not  VvgUi. 

[§  34.]  5.  Words  of  two  or  more  syllables  never  have 
the  accent  on  the  last,  and  it  appears  that  it  was  only  the 
grammarians  who  invented  a  cUflerent  mode  of  accentua- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  words  which  would 
otherwise  sound  alike.  They  tell  us  that  the  words  ponS 
(behind)  and  ergd  (on  account  of)  should  have  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable,  to  distinguish  them  from  p6ne  (put) 
and  irgo  (therefore).     They  farther  accentuate  the  last 
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syllables  of  the  adverbs  circuntj  docte^  raro^  primo,  solum^ 
and  modo^  to  distinguish  them  from  the  cases  which  have 
the  same  terminations.  The  interrogatives  quando^  qtudis^ 
quantus^  ubi^  and  others,  are  said  to  have  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  according  to  the  rule ;  but  when  used  in  the 
sense  of  relatives,  to  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
unless  the  acute  be  changed  into  the  grave  by  reason  of 
their  connexion  with  other  words  which  follow.  The 
words  ending  in  as,  which  originally  ended  in  atis,  such  as 
optimas^  nostras^  Arpmas,  are  said  to  have  the  accent  on 
the  syllable  on  which  they  had  it  in  their  complete  form, 
and  which  is  now  the  last.  The  same  is  asserted  wdth 
regard  to  the  contracted  perfects,  such  as  audit  for  audi- 
vit.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  all  this 
was  really  observed  by  the  ancients,  since  it  is  expressly 
attested  by  earlier  vmters,  such  as  Quintilian,  that  m  Lat- 
in the  accent  was  never  put  on  the  last  syllable.  But  it 
is  certainly  wrong  to  put  the  grave  on  the  last  syllable  of 
all  adverbs,  as  some  persons  still  do,  or  to  use  accents  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  natural  length  of  a  vowel, 
which  is  better  expressed  by  a  horizontal  line  ('). 

[§  35.]  6.  These  rules  concerning  accentuation  ought 
to  lead  us  to  accustom  ourselves  to  distinguish  accent  £rom 
quantity ;  to  read,  for  example,  hdmines,  and  not  homines^ 
a»d  to  distinguish,  in  our  pronunciation,  edo  (I  eat)  from 
edo  (I  edit),  lego  (I  read)  from  lego  (I  despatch),  and  in 
like  manner,yiim  (thou  ravest),  legis  (thou  readest),  and 
regis  (thou  rulest)  from  the  genitives ywm,  regis,  and  legis; 
farther,  levis  (light)  from  levis  (smooth),  mdlus  (bad)  from 
Tndltis  (an  apple-tree),  jp<iZiw,  udis  (a  marsh),  from  pdlus,  i 
(a  post),  ihms  (an  old  woman)  from  &nus  (npG)KT6g),  lutum 
(mud)  from  lutum  (a  dyer's  weed),  and  also  lu^tetis  (dirty 
or  muddy)  from  luteus  (yellow),  and  po'jndus  (the  people) 
from  po^pulus  (a  poplar).  In  our  own  language  accent 
and  quantity  coincide,  but  it  is  very  wrong  to  apply  this 
peculiarity  to  a  language  to  which  -it  is  foreign.* 

*  rThe  student  will  find  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
the  dissertation  of  M.  Burette  on  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on  Music.  (Mem, 
le  lAtt.f  tirez  dea  regittret  de  VAcad.  Roy,  des  Inscriptions,  &c.,  vol.  z.,  p.  189.) 
Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  utter  absuraity  of  pronouncing  Greek 
oy  accent  alone  than  the  applying  of  this  same  system  of  pronunciation 
to  the  Latin  language.  (Compare  laskovius,  iiber  die  Ausspracks  des 
Qriech.,  p.  250.)y-Am.  Ed, 
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THE  ACCIDENCE. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DIYISION   OF   WORDS  ACCORDING    TO   THEIR   SIGNIFICATION. 

[§  36.]  Thb  words  of  every  language  are  either  nouns, 
yerbs,  or  particles. 

A  fumn  serves  to  denote  an  object  or  a  quality  of  an  ob- 
ject, and  may  accordingly  be  either  ^gub^taTUtvCj  as  dofnui 
Sa  house),  a^^ronotm,  as  ego  (I),  or  an  adjective,  bs  parvus 
small).  Nouns  are  declined  to  indicate  their  different 
relations. 

A  verb  expresses  an  action  or  condition  which  is  ascri- 
bed to  a  person  or  a  thing,  as  scribo,  ire,  darmire,  amarL 
A  verb  is  conjugated  in  order  to  indicate  the  different 
modes  in  which  an  action  or  condition  is  ascribed  to  a 
person  or  a  thing. 

Particles  are  those  parts  of  speech  which  are  neither 
declined  nor  conjugated,  and  which  are  neither  nouns 
nor  verbs.  They  are  divided  into  the  following  classes : 
1.  Adverbs  express  the  circumstances  of  an  action  or  con- 
dition ;  as,  scribit  bene,  he  writes  well ;  dtu  dormit,  he  sleeps 
long.  2.  Prepositions  express,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly (§  295),  the  relations  of  persons  or  things  to  one  an- 
other, or  to  actions  and  conditions;  as,  amor  meus  erga  te^ 
my  love  towards  thee ;  eo  ad  te^l  go  to  thee,  3.  Con- 
junctions express  the  connexion  between  things,  actions, 
or  propositions ;  as,  ego  et  tu  ;  damavit^  sed  pater  non 
audivit,  4.  Interjections  are  the  expressions  of  emotion 
by  a  single  word ;  as,  aA,  ohej  vae. 

These  are  the  eight  parts  of  speech  in  Latin ;  all  of 
them  occur  in  the  following  hexameter : 

Vae  tibi  ridenii^  quia  mox  post  gaudiafiebis^ 

G2 
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CHAPTER  VL 

NOUNS   SUBSTANTIYE.^-GENERAL    RULES    OF   GENDER. 

[§  37.]  Nouns  substantive  are  either  ^proper  fTiamina 
propriajf  i.  e.,  the  names  of  one  particular  man  or  thing, 
or  common  (riomina  appdlativa)^  i.  e.,  such  as  denote  per- 
sons or  things  in  so  far  as  they  belong  to  a  class. 

All  nouns  have  one  of  three  genders :  masculine^  femi- 
nine, or  neuter. 

The  manner  in  which  the  gender  of  a  noun  can  be  as- 
certained from  its  termination  will  be  explained  under 
each  declension.  Our  object  here  is  to  show  the  gender 
.)f  nouns,  both  proper  and  common,  in  so  far  as  it  depends 
upon  their  meaning.* 

1.  The  following  are  masculine:  the  names  of  men  and 
of  male  beings  ;  as,  hxnnOy  vir,  scriba,  flamen^  cofisul,  rex, 
deus,  daemon,  Cupido  (the  God  of  Love),  manes  (the  spir- 
its of  the  departed),  lemures  (spectres) ;  and  the  names 
of  rivers,  winds,  and  months,  the  words  fluvius,  ventus^ 
menns  being  themselves  masculine. 

J\  38.]  ExeepUons. — ^There  are  some  sabstantives  which  do  not  origi* 
y  denote  men,  but  have  come  to  be  applied  to  them  by  custom ;  as, 
operae,  labourers ;  vigUiae  and  excubiae,  sentinels ;  copiaet  troops ;  auxilia, 
auxiliary  troops ;  mancipmm,  a  slave ;  acortwn  and  prostibulum,  a  prostitute. 
All  such  words  have  the  gender  which  belongs  to  them  according  to  theii 
termination. 

The  names  of  rivers  in  a,  belonging  to  the  first  declension,  vary  in  their 
gender.  (See  Schneider,  Formadehrey  p.  14.)  Modem  writers  commonly 
make  them  feminine ;  but  the  ancients,  in  most  cases,  make  them  mascu- 
lines, which  is  the  gender  belonging  to  them.    (See  $  47.)    The  mytho- 

*  ['*  Dr.  Zumpt,  in  this  part  of  his  Grammar,  appears  to  place  too  much 
reliance  on  the  authority  of  the  Latin  grammarians.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected that  most  of  these  writers  lived  long  after  the  authors  upon  whom 
their  comments  are  made,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  very  structure, 
and  certainly  the  very  idioms  of  the  language,  were  materially  altered. 
The  living  ton|^e  of  their  times  was  an  unsafe  standard  of  comparison ; 
while  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  writings  of  Cssar  and  Cicero 
was  the  same  in  kind  as  that  in  which  we  ourselves  stand.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  not  one  among  them  possessed  any 
of  that  philosophical  spirit  which  begins  to  distinguish  modem  philology. 
Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  commentaries  of  Do- 
natus  and  Servius,  or  the  more  systematic  work  of  Priscian,  will  admit 
that  the  testimony  of  this  class  of  writers,  though  of  occasional  value, 
should  always  be  received  with  caution.  The  judgment  of  even  Varro 
and  Quintilian  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon,  and  their  errors  of 
jud^ent  are  often  aggravated  by  the  particularly  corrapt  state  in  which 
their  writings  have  come  down  to  us."  {Jmerrud  of  Education,  vol  i.,  p.  95« 
Mqq,)}—Am.  Ed. 
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lo^jical  rrren  Siw  and  Leihe  are  leminine,  as  in  Greek.  The  names  of 
wmds  and  months  are,  ¥dthout  exception,  masculine;  hence  hi  Etetim, 
hie  Libs,  hie  ApriUs.  With  regard  to  the  names  of  the  months,  it  must  be 
observed  that  ail  of  them  are  adjectives,  and  that  the  best  writers  use 
them  only  as  such,  the  substantive  TMnoM  being  understood.  Hence,  also, 
CMUndtuJamuriae,  Nomae  SextileSf  Idus  Martiae,  Maine,  atiie  Caltndas  Au- 
putas,  JdibuB  Decambribtu,  See  Drakenboich  on  Livy  (iv.^  37),  who,  vnth 
most  other  commentators,  is  so  strongly  convinced  of  this,  that  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  correct  passages  in  whidi  this  rule  is  not  observed. 

The  names  of  mountains  are  generally  said  to  be  masculine ;  bat  when 
the  word  mcnt  is  not  joined  with  them,  the  gender  depends  upon  their 
termination,  as  in  alu  JEtna, 

[§  39.]  2.  The  following  are  feminine :  the  names  of 
women  and  female  beings;  e.  g.,  uxor,  wife;  soror,  sister; 
anus,  an  old  woman ;  socrus^  mother-in-law ;  Juno^  Venus; 
and  even  when  they  end  in  um^  as  Fhaniumy  Glycerium, 
Leontium,  Most  of  the  names  of  trees,  towns,  countries, 
and  islands,  just  as  the  words  arbos,  urbsy  terra  fregioj^  and 
insula  themselves  are  feminine ;  e.  g.,  alta  cedrus,  pinus, 
abieSf  the  high  cedar,  pine,  fir;  umhrosa  fagus,  the  shady 
beech;  ficus  Jndica,  opulenta  Corinthus^  antigua  Tyrus^ 
.dura  LacedaeTnan,  Aegyptus  superstitiosa^  dara  Salamis. 

Exemptions. — ^The  names  of  trees  and  shrubs  ending  in  er,  and  following 
the  third  declension,  are  neuter ;  as,  oeeTf  dcer^napamer,  to  which  we  must 
add  ro6iir,  the  oak.  Masculine  are  oleaster  and  pinaster,  which  belong  to 
the  second,  and  styrax,  which  belongs  to  the  third  declension :  also  many 
shrubs  and  smaller  plants  in  us,  i;  e.  g.,  omoran/iw,  asparagus,  ca/amtur, 
dumus,  hellMrus,  intubus,  rhanmus,  and  spinus.  The  following  vary,  and 
may  be  used  as  masculine  or  feminine :  cytisus,  raphanua,  rvbus,  and  grossus, 
an  unripe  fig. 

Among  the  names  of  towns  the  following  are  masculine :  1.  All  plurals 
in  i,  as  Argi,  Delj^,  PuteoU^  VeH;  2.  Four  names  in  o:  Hippo  (with  the 
surname  regius),  Ifarbo  Marctus,  Frusino,  and  Subno ;  the  analogy  of  which 
is  f(^owed,'also,  by  Croto,  although  the  regular  form  in  Greek  is  ^  Kporov ; 
3.  Tmus,  etis,  and  Canopus,  as  in  Greek  6  KdvuSoc*  Some  names  in  Us, 
vntis,  such  as  Pessinus,  SeRnus,  and  in  us,  i,  such  as  Pharsalus,  Abydus, 
and  also  Mara^um,  are  masculine,  according  to  the  Greek  custom,  though 
they  are  sometimes  also  used  as  feminines.    The  following  are  neuter : 

1.  Those  encUng  in  urn,  and  the  Greek  names  in  on,  as  Tusculum,  Iliom; 

2.  The  plurals  in  a,  orum,  e.  g.,  Susa,  Arbela,  Ecbatana,  Leuctra;  3.  Those 
ending  m  e  and  ur,  which  follow  the  third  declension ;  as,  Caere,  Redte, 
PraenasU,  Tergeste,  JVcpefe,  or  Nepet,  Anxur,  and  Tibur ;  Tvker  is  likewise 
neuter ;  4.  The  indechnable  names  in  t  and  y  ;  as,  lUiturgi,  Asty,  and  some 
others,  particularly  barbarous  names,  the  declension  of  which  is  defective ; 
as,  Suthul,  Hispal,  Gadir,  whereas  their  Latin  forms,  Hispalis  and  Chides, 
nan,  are  femimne.  Argos,  as  a  neuter,  occurs  only  in  the  nominative, 
otherwise  Argi,  orum,  is  used.  The  many  exceptions  we  have  here  enu- 
merated might  render  us  inclined  altogether  to  drop  the  rule  respecting 
tiie  feminine  gender  of  names  of  towns ;  but  we  must  adhere  to  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  Greek  names  in  us,  i,  and  of  the  Greek  or  non- 
Italian  names  in  on  (o),  onis;  and  there  appears,  moreover,  to  have  been  a 
tendency  to  make  rominine  even  those  which  are  of  a  different  gender, 
providea  they  are  in  the  singular.  This  is  the  case,  besides  those  we  have 
already  mentioned,  with  Croton,  and  may  also  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
Praeneste  ;  for  Virgil  says,  Praeneste  sub  tp«a,  and  Juvenal  ^elidd  Praeneste, 
but  otherwise  the  neater  gender  is  well  established.    (Liv.,  vi.,  29.    Sil. 
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Ital.,  iz.,  404.)  The  poets  change  the  names  of  some  places  ending  in  mm 
into  U8t  e.  g.,  SagunHtM,  and  use  them  as  feminines.  (See  SohnQidmr» 
Formenl,  p.  479.) 

Among  the  names  of  comitries,  those  in  um  and  plurals  in  a  are  neuter, 
as  Latiumj  Bactra;  the  names  Bo«p9ni«,  PonftM,  and  HelUapontua,  wlUcb 
properly  denote  the  seas  adjjaoent  to  ^ese  countries,  are  masculine ;  the 
same  is  the  case  with  Itthmut,  when  used  as  the  name  of  a  country*  ten 
originally  it  is  a  conmion  noun,  signifying  "  a  neck  of  land."  Of  the  namcM 
of  islands,  some  ending  in  um  are  neuter,  as  is  also  the  JBgyptian  DtUm, 

It  must  farther  be  obserred  that  most  names  ofprtcioua  sunu»  are  fem- 
inine, as  in  Greek ;  but  btrylhu,  caHnmculus,  opalut,  and  snuarambu  win 
masculine.  The  names  of  dramatic  compositions  are  used  in  the  evly 
and  good  language  as  feminine,  the  word /o^uia  being  understood ;  e.  g., 
hcBC  Truculentua  {Plauti)^  EuntuJnis  (  Terentii)^  acta  est,  &.C.  (See  Quintu., 
i.,  5,  52,  with  Spalding's  note.)  Juvenal  (i,  6),  however,  says,  OraffM 
nondtunfinittu. 

[§  40.]  3.  There  axe  many  names  of  persons  which 
are  common  to  both  sexes,  as  they  denote  an  occupation 
or  quality  which  may  belong  either  to  a  man  or  a  woman, 
although  the  one  is  more  frequently  the  case  than  the  oth- 
er. Such  words  are  called  common  (commimia).  Those 
found  in  Latin  with  two  genders  are  contained  in  the  fol 
(owing  hexameter  lines : 

Antistes,  vatesy  adolescens,  auctor  et  ategur^ 
DttXj  judex,  index,  testis,  cum  cive  sacerdos, 
Munidpi  adde  parens,  patrueli  affinis  et  heres, 
Artifid  conjux  atque  incola,  miles  et  hostis, 
Par,juvenis,  martyr,  comes,  infant,  ohses  et  hospes^ 
Jkterpres,  praesid,  custos,  vindexqae,  satelles. 

Some  other  words  are  not  noticed  here,  because  tbey  are  used  only  in 
apposition  to  feminines ;  those  mentioned  above,  however,  may  be  accom- 
panied by  adjectives  in  either  gender ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Cat.,  2 :  In  hoc  aumuM 
tapienteSf  quod  naturam  optimam  ducem,  tamqttam  deunif  aeawmur.   Pro  Balb,^ 
24  :  Sacerdos  ilia  Cereris  civis  Romana  facta  est.  Virg.,  JEtUf  z.,  252 :  Ahrut 
parens  Idaea  deum.  tav.,  i.,  7 :  Mater  mea.  veridica  intayres  deHim.  To  these 
we  may  add  covUvbemaHs^  properly  an  adjective,  which  cannot  be  accem 
modated  to  verse,  and  perhaps  also  exid  andjprincepSf  with  regard  to  which 
the  passages  of  the  ancients  are  not  decisive,  since  the  non  alia  emd  in 
Tacit.,  Ann.^  ziv.,  63,  may  be  explained  as  apposition,  and  Romana  jurin 
ceps  in  the  Ele^.  ad  Idviam,  356,  may  be  taken  as  an  adjective,  as  in  othei 
cases.  ^  Obses  is  well  attested  as  a  nomen  commune  by  Plin.,  Hi^t,  Nat. 
xxxiv.  j  13 :  (M>sidUms,  quae  Porsenas  mittebantur.    Auspex  yet  awaits  a  bet 
ter  authority  than  praeclaram  auspicem  in  the  Dechm.  {Pordi  Latronis)  in* 
Catil,  c.  16. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed  that  antistes  and  kospeSf  in  the  sense  of 
priestess  and  hostess,  are  not  attested  as  well  as  the  feminine  form 
antistitaf  a«,  and  hospita,  ae. 

[§  41.]  4.  Suhstantiva  mohilia  are  those  substantives 
in  which  the  root  receives  different  terminations  for  the 
masculine  and  feminine  genders.  The  termination  for  the 
feminine  is  always  a  or  trix,  and  the  latter  occurs  in  those 
eases  in  which  the  masculine  ending  in  tor  is  derived  from 
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tninsitiye  verbs,  as  in  victor^  vietrix;  uUor^  uUrix  ;  pme- 
ceptor^  praeceptrix  ;  inventor,  inventrix.  The  feminine  is 
indicated  by  a  y/hen  the  masculine  ends  in  tM  or  ^,  or 
some  other  termination,  e.  g.,  co^us,  cogua  ;  puer^  puera; 
or  more  frequently  the  diminutive  form  puella  ;  magister^ 
fnagistra;  lenOflma;  caupo,capa;  Hbiem^tibicina;  avus, 
avia  ;  r«x,  regina;  antistes,  antistUa,  The  feminine  ter- 
mination tria  is  Greek,  and  is  formed  from  masculines  in 
tes  or  ta;  as,  psaltes,  psaUria  ;  poeta^  poetria, 

[§  42.]  5.  Some  names  of  animals  have  special  forms 
to  mstinguish  the  two  sexes:  agnus^  agna;  eenms^  cerva; 
columbms^  columha  ;  equus^  equa  ;  gaUus^  gaUina  ;  juven- 
cuSf  juvenca ;  hipus^  hvpa ;  leo,  lea  and  leaena  ;  porcus, 
parea;  vituius^  vitula;  ursus,  ursa.  In  some  cases  the 
words  are  altogether  different,  as  in  taurus^  vacca^  a  bull 
and  cow ;  caries^  avis,  ram  and  sheep ;  hoedus,  capeUa  ; 
ccUuSyfdis. 

Most  other  names  of  animals  are  common  (epicoena); 
that  is,  they  have  only  one  grammatical  gender,  which 
comprises  both  sexes,  e.  g.,  passer^  anser,  corvus^  canie, 
cancer  are  masculine ;  aquUaj/elis,  anas,  vtdpes  are  femi- 
nine, though  they  may  denote  animals  of  either  sex.  With 
regard  to  those  names  which  may  distinguish  the  genders 
by  terminations,  it  should  be  observed  that  one  form  (gen- 
erally the  masculine)  predominates,  such  as  equus,  leo,  lu- 
pus as  masculine,  BJnd  Jelis,  ovis  as  feminine.  If  the  sex 
of  the  particular  animal  is  to  be  stated,  the  word  mas  or 
femina  is  added  to  the  same ;  as,  ana^  mas,  anas  femi" 
na^femina  anguis,  musca  femina,  femina  piscis,  and  lupus 
or  parens  femina,  although  we  have  the  forms  lupa  and 
porca.  Instead  of  mas  we  may  also  use  masculus  or  mas 
cvia,  e.  g.,  vulpes  mascula,  a  male  fox ;  pavo  masculus,  i 
peacock. 

Some  of  these  nouns  epicene,  however,  in  which  the  dif- 
ference of  sex  is  more  frequently  noticed,  are  used  as  real 
common  nouns,  so  that  they  are  masculine  when  the  male 
animal,  and  feminine  when  the  female  animal  is  particu- 
larly specified.  Of  this  kind  are  hos,  canis,  elephantus, 
lepus,  vespertUio,  mus,  which  are  masculine  when  the  dif- 
ference of  sex  is  not  noticed ;  but  feminine  when  the  fe- 
male is  designated.  Thus  we  generally  find,  e.  g.,  ele- 
phanti  prudmtissimi  hahentur,  lepores  timidi  sunt;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  canef  rabidae,  ei^hamius  gravida^  lepus  fe 
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cunda ;  and  Horace,  abandoning  the  usual  gender,  takes 
the  liberty  of  saying  (Serm.,  ii.,  8,  87),  membra  gruu 
sparsif  and  jecur  anseris  Mae,     (See  Bentley's  note.) 

The  following  nouns  are  sometimes  masculine  and 
sometimes  feminine,  without  regard  to  difference  of  sex : 
anguis  and  serpens,  a  serpent ;  dama,  fallow-deer ;  talpa, 
a  mole ;  also  sus,  a  pig ;  and  tigris,  tiger ;  but  sus  is  com- 
monly feminine,  while  tigris  is  conamonly  masculine.  Oth- 
ers are  of  uncertain  gender,  in  as  far  as  they  have  both 
a  masculine  and  a  feminine  form,  which,  however,  are 
used  indiscriminately  and  without  regard  to  sex.  Thus 
we  have  the  feminine  forms  colubra  lacerta,  hiscinia,  and 
simia  along  with  the  masculines  coluber ,  lacertus,  Itcscinius, 
and  simiusy  vnthout  simia,  for  instance,  having  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  a  female  monkey.  In  like  manner,  jpa- 
lumbus  and  palumba  (the  same  as  palumbes)  are  used  in- 
discriminately. 

[§.  43.]  6.  The  following  are  neuter.  All  indeclinable 
substantives,  as  gummi,  pascha^  sinapi,  and  pondo,  which 
is  used  as  an  indeclinable  noun  in  the  sense  of  "  pound ;" 
the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  c  triste,  o  Ion- 
gum,  Graecum  digamma,  &c.,  and  all  words  and  expres- 
sions which,  without  being  substantives,  are  conceived  and 
used  as  such,  or  quoted  merely  as  words ;  e.  g.,  uldmiem 
vale,  scire  tuum  nihil  est,  vivere  ipsum  turpe  est  nobis,  ter- 
geminum  aofpdgj  hoc  ipsum  diu  mihi  molestum  est  (Cicero), 
lacrim^as  hoc  mihi  paene  movet  (Ovid),  where  the  words 
diu  and  paene  are  quoted  from  the  sayings  of  another  per- 
son, and  it  is  said  that  the  very  word  diu  or  paene  is  pain- 
ful. 

Note. — ^The  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  however,  are  sometimes 
used  as  feminines,  the  word  littera  being  understood ;  e.  g.,  Quintil.,  i.,  4, 
11:  Sciat  etiam  Ciceroni  placuisse  aiio  Manamque  getmnata  i  scribtre.  The 
names  of  the  Greek  letters  in  a,  as  betat gamma,  delta,  are  used  as  feminines 
only  by  Ausonius,  Technop,  de  Litt, 


CHAPTER  VIL 

NUMBER,   CASE,   AND    DECLENSION. 

[§  44.]  The  Latin  language  distinguishes,  in  nouns  and 
verbs,  the  singular  and  plural  (numerus  singularis  and 
pluralis)  by  particular  forms ;  it  has  also  different  forms 
to  distinguish  six  different  cases  (casus)  in  the  relations 
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and  connexiona  of  nouns.  The  ordinary  names  of  these 
cases  are  nominative^  genitive^  dative,  accuseUive,  vocative^ 
and  ablative.  The  different  forms  of  these  cases  are  seen 
in  the  terminations  which  are  annexed  to  the  cmde  form 
of  a  word.  Dedennon  is  the  deriving  of  these  different 
forms,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural,  from  one  another, 
the  nominatiye  forming  the  starting  point.  The  nomina- 
tive and  vocative  are  called  cants  recti,  and  the  others  ca* 
tug  obliqui. 

There  are  five  declensions  distinguished  by  the  termi- 
nation of  the  genitive  singular,  whidi  ends : 

12  3  4  5 

ae  i  is  Us  ei 

All  declensions  have  the  following  points  in  common : 
1.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  declensions  there 

are  neuters  which  have  three  cases  alike,  viz.,  nominative, 

accusative,  and  vocative. 

'     2.  The  vocative  is  like  the  nominative,  except  in  the 

second  declension,  and  some  Greek  words  in  the  first  and 

third. 

3.  Where  no  exception  arises  from  neuters,  the  accu- 
sative singular  ends  in  m, 

1  2  3  4  5 

am  um  em  wn  em 

4.  The  genitive  plural  ends  in  um. 

12  3  4  5 

Srum         drum  um  uum  erum 

5.  The  dative  plural  is  in  all  declensions  like  the  ablft- 
dve  plural. 

12  3  4  5 

is  is  ibus       ibusfObusJ      dbus 

The  following  table  contains  the  terminations  of  all  tb«i 
&^e  declensions : 


Nom.  a  (e,  as,  i^s)  us,  er,  um 


G-en.  ae  (es) 
Dat.   ae 
Ace  am  (en) 
Voc  a  (e) 
AbL  a(e) 


Singular. 
neut 


t 

0 


um 
e,  er, 

o 


um 


a,  e^  o  c,  /, 
n,  r,  s,  t,  X 

IS 

em  (im) 
like  nom. 
e(i) 


neut. 


us 

um, 
us. 


es. 

a* 
e% 
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Plvmal, 

neut. 

neut 

neut 

Nom.ae 

m 

a 

eSf    a  (ia) 

ust     ua 

es. 

Gen.  arum 

orum 

um  fiumj 

uum 

€TWt^ 

Dat.  is 

is 

ibus 

ihus(uhus) 

elms. 

Ace  as 

os^ 

a 

esy    a  (ia) 

us,     ua 

es.    , 

Voc.  ae 

• 

a 

es,     a  (ia) 

uSf     ua 

es. 

Abl.  is 

is 

ihus 

ibus(ubus) 

ebus. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 


FIRST    DECLENSION. 


[§  45.]  The  first  4eclengion  comprises  all  nouns  which 
form  the  genitive  singular  in  ae.  The  nominative  of  gen- 
uine Latin  words  of  this  kind  ends  in  a.  Greek  words 
in  a,  as  Trmsa,  historia,  stoa^  follow  the  example  of  the 
Latin  ones,  and  shorten  the  final  vowel  when  it  is  long 
in  Greek.  Some  Greek  words  in  i,  as,  and  es  have  pe- 
culiar terminations  in  some  of  their  cases.     (See  Chap. 

IX.) 

Plural. 
Nom.  vi-ae^  the  ways. 


SlNOULAB. 

Nom.  vi'&,  the  way. 
Gen.  vi-ae,  of  the  way. 
Dat.   vi-ae,  to  the  way. 
Ace.  vi-am,  the  way. 
Voc  vi-a,  O  way ! 
Abl.  vi-a,  from  the  way. 


Gen.  vi-arum,  of  the  ways. 
Dat.   vi-^s,  to  the  ways. 
Ace.  vi-as,  the  ways. 
Voc.  vi-ae,  O  ways  I 
Abl.  viAs^  from  the  ways. 


In  like  manner  are  declined,  for  example,  the  substan- 
tives harha,  caiisa,  cura,  epistola,  fossa,  hora,  mema,  vuh 
verca,  penna,  porta^  poena,  sagitta,  silva,  stella,  uva,  victo- 
ria^ and  the  adjectives  and  participles  with  the  feminine 
termination  a ;  as,  loTtga,  libera,  ptdchra,  lata,  rotunda, 
lecta,  scripta* 

Note  1. — An  old  form  of  the  genitive  singular  in  as  has  been  retained 
even  in  the  common  language,  in  the  word^mi7ta,  when  compounded  with 
pater f  mater ,  JUius,  BndfUa;  80  that  we  aaj  paterfamiliaai  patresfanUliat^ 
fiUosfamiliaa.  But  the  regular  form  faaniUae  is  not  uncommon ;  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  we  fina /omtZiarum  in  composition  with  the  plnral  ot 
those  words.* 

Note  2. — An  obsolete  poetical  form  of  the  genit  sing,  is  ai  for  the  diph- 
^ong  ae  or  ai,  as  in  aulm,  aurm,  pictai,  which  three  forms  occur  even  ia 


*  rCoDsnlt  Afpmdm  v.,  on  the  ancient  forms  of  declension.]— ilm.  Ed, 
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Tfiote  dL — ^Poets  form  the  genitive  plaral  of  pttroDymics  in  m  and  a,  ci 
ieveral  compounds  in  cola  and  genu,  and  of  8ome  few  names  of  nations,  by 
the  termination  vm  instead  of  anim  ;  as,  Atneadntm,  Dardanidum,  co»/icph«w, 
ttrrigenum,  Lojntkum.  Of  a  similar  kind  are  the  genitives  amphatrytm^ 
drachnutm^  which  are  used  even  in  prose,  instead  of  amphorammf  anckmm^ 
rum.    (Comp.  ^  51.) 

Noit  4.— Some  words  form  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  abui  instead 
of  is — such  as  ammo,  dtafJUiOf  ttfterfa,  nata,  imila,  eoua,  atina — for  the  pur 
pose  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  the 
masculine  forms,  which  would  otherwise  be  the  same.  The  resular  ter- 
mination is.  however,  is  generally  preferred,  notwithstanding  the  poesi 
bility  of  ambiguity;  and  it  is  only  deabtu  and  fiUabus  that  can  be  recom- 
mended, for  me  rormer  is  used  in  a  solemn  invocation  by  Cicero :  dis  dnh 
hutmu  ^nmSmt;  and  the  latter  by  Livy  (xxiv.,  26),  cwhh  OMobua  filiabus  vnn- 
gifMus.  LAerUibus  frequently  occurs  in  inscriptions.  The  termination 
abua  has  remained  in  common  use  for  the  feminine  of  duo  and  ambo: 
dMobmSf  ambabus.* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GREEK   WORDS    IN    §,    OS,   AND    M. 

[§  46J  1.  In  the  dative  singular  and  throughout  the 
plural,  week  words  in  e,  eu,  and  es  do  not  differ  from  the 
regular  declension.  In  the  other  cases  of  the  singular 
they  are  declined  in  the  iR)llowing  manner : 

Nom.  e  as  es. 

Gen.  es  ae  ae. 

Ace.  en  am  (sometimes  an)  en. 

Voc  e  a  i  and  a. 

Abl.  e  a  a  and  e. 

Words  of  this  kind  in  e  are :  aloe,  cramhe^  epitome,  Or- 
ccy  Danae^  Phoentce;  in  as:  Aeneas^  Boreas,  Chrgias^ 
Midas,  Messias^  Satanas;  in  es  uanagnostes,  cometes^  dy^ 
nastes^  geometres,  pyrites^  satriipes,  sophistes^  Anckises^  and 

*  rrhis  termination  in  abus,  however,  though  now  appearing  in  but  few 
words,  was  orisinally  the  conunon  ending  of  the  dative  and  ablative  plural 
of  the  first  declension,  and  was  merely  retained  afterward  in  a  few,  as  a 
convenient  mode  of  distinguishing  between  certain  feminines  and  mascu- 
lines. In  the  change  from  aims  to  i*,  Bopp  thinks  that  there  must  have 
been  an  intermediate  form  Vms  after  a-bus  had  weakened  the  stem-vowel 
« into  t,  and  that  this  i  was  subsequently  lengthened  as  a  compensation 
for  the  removal  of  bu.  Hence  tenis  would  arise  from  tarn-bus^  for  terra-bus, 
just  as  the  verb  milo  arose  from  mavolo.  {Bapp,  VergUieh.  Ghrttm.f  p.  282.S 
Besides  the  words  given  in  the  text,  many  more  occur  in  inscriptions  ana 
ancient  writers.  Thus,  we  have  Mirabus  (Gruter,  92, 1) ;  nymfabus  Hd., 
93,  8) ;  and  also  raptabtUy  paucabus,  pueUabus^  pudicabus,  portabuSy  oledkis, 
&c.  There  is,  therefore,  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  opinion  that 
such  forms  as  these  were  merely  brought  in  by  the  ancient  jurists  for  the 
sake  of  convenient  distinction  in  testaments,  although  this  is  asserted  bv 
Pliuy  {Apud  Charts,,  p.  103,  seq.)]—Am,  Ed, 

D 
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Tkersites^  patronymics  (i.  e.,  names  of  persons  deriyed 

from  their  parents  or  ancestors,  see  §  245);  e.  g.,  Aen^- 

adeSf  Akades,  PeUdes,  PriamtdeSf  Tydides, 

Note.— Common  nouns,  such  as  epiatola  and  po^ta^  which,  on  their 
adoption  into  the  Latin  language,  exchanged  their  Greek  termination  9  or 
rig  for  the  Latin  a,  are  treated  as  genuine  Latin  words,  and  no  longer  fol- 
low tiie  *Greek  declension.  But  a  great  many  other  common,  as  well  as 
proper  nouns  likewise  follow  the  Latin  declension ;  and  it  must  be  espe- 
cially remarked  that  the  early  Latin  writers,  including  Cicero,  show  a 
tendency  to  Latinize  the  declension  of  those  words  which  they  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  use.  Thus  we  prefer,  with  Cicero,  grammatica,  rhetorioa^ 
ditdecticaf  mtuicaf  to  gramnuUicef  rhetorice^  diaUctkej  musice,  and  we  may  say 
Creta  and  Penehpa  just  as  well  as  Hecuba  and  Helena,  although  some 
writers,  especially  the  later  poets,  with  an  affectation  of  erudition,  pre- 
ferred Crete  and  Penelope.  But  there  is  no  fixed  law  in  this  respect.  In 
the  words  in  es  Cicero  prefers  this  Greek  termination  to  the  Latin  a ;  e.  g., 
PhUoctetes,  Scythes,  Perses,  sophistes,  to  Persa,  sophista,  &c.  In  the  accu- 
sative he  sometimes  uses  en;  as,  Arsino^n,  Circen,  Smopen.  (See  my  note 
on  Cic,  m  Verr.,  iv.,  18.)  But  although  he  would  use  the  nominative 
Smope  for  Sin^,  yet  he  makes  the  genitive  Sinopae  in  the  adverbial 
sense  of  "  at  Sinope,'*  e.  g.,  in  RulL,  ii.,  20.  As  to  the  practice  of  Horace, 
see  Bentley  on  Epod.,  xvii.,  17. 

2.  Gfxeek  words  in  as  commonly  take  the  accusative  an 
in  poetry,  and  Virgil  miiformly  uses  Aenean.  In  prose, 
the  Latin  am  is  much  more  frequent,  although  Livy,  too, 
has  Aenean,  and  in  Q,uintus  Curtius  we  not  unfrequently 
find  the  forms  Amyntan^  Philotan,  Perdiccan^  and  others, 
along  with  Amyntam,  PMLotam<i  Perdiccam. 

The  vocative  of  words  in  es  is  usually  i,  as  in  Virgil : 
ConjtLgio,  Ajichise,  Veneris  dignate  superho  ;  but  the  Latin 
vocative  in  a  also  occurs  frequently,  e.  g.,  at  the  end  of  an 
hexameter  in  Horace,  Serm.  ii.,  3, 187  :  Atridd,  vetas  cur? 
and  in  Cicero :  Aeeta,  Thyesta  /  The  vocative  in  a  sel- 
dom occurs,  as  in  the  oracle  mentioned  by  Cicero,  De  Di- 
vin,,  ii.,  56 :  Aio  te,  Aeacidd,  Romaiios  vincere  posse,* 
Words  in  es  form  their  ablative  regularly  in  5,  e.  g.,  in 
Cicero :  de  Philocteta,  de  Protagora  Ahderita,  The  po- 
ets, however,  sometimes  use  the  termination  e,  as  in  Vir 
gil :   Vno  graditwr  comitates  Achate, 

3.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  patronymics  in  t;^ , 
genit.  ov,  are  the  only  Greek  words  that  follow  the  second 
declension ;  and  the  majority  of  proper  names  ending  in 
es  follow  the  third  declension ;  as,  AJcibiades,  MUtiaaes, 
Xerxes.  But  many  of  them  form  the  accusative  singular 
in  en  (as  Eupkraten,  Mithridaten,  Phraaten),  and  the  voc- 
ative in  e,  together  with  the  forms  of  the  third  declension 
in  em  and  es.    (See  Chap.  XVI.) 

*  [The  a  is  here  lengthened  by  the  «rr«».] — Am.  Ed. 
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Abi«.-*-Tha  word  Motrapea  {aarp&vnig^  ov)  is  best  declined  after  the  first 
declension ;  but  no  example  of  the  genit  sing,  being  uunpM  is  known: 
Nepos  {Lysand.y  4)  uses  satrapU.  Tms  does  not  necessaruy  presuppose 
the  ezistoice  of  a  nominative  satrapt,  which  occurs  only  in  later  tmies, 
but  may  be  the  same  as  MiUiades,  genitive  Miltiadia.  Instances  of  the 
dative  tatnqMU,  accus.  satrapin^  and  ablat.  wtrapit  occur  in  other  writers,  as 
well  as  in  the  correct  texts  of  Q.  Curtius.  The  form  aatrmm.  must  be 
rejected;  but  the  Latin  form  tatrttpam  may  be  ua^  Tne  plural  is 
tluroughout  after  the  first  declension,  sairapae,  aatraparwn^  dec. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GENDER  OF  THE  NOUNS  OF  THE  FIRST  DECLENSION. 

J§  47.]  Nouns  in  a  and  e  are  feminine,  and  those  in  as 
.  68  (being  chiefly  names  of  men)  are  masculine. 

Ncte. — Nouns  denoting  male  beings  are  of  course  masculine,  though 
they  end  in  a  ;  as,  outlay  coUega,  notita,  paniaday  poUtOf  teriba.  Names  of 
rivers  in  a,  such  as  Oarumnat  7Ve6ca,  iSe^iiaiia,  Himera  f  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  town  of  the  same  name),  and  Hadria  (the  Aariatic),  are  mascu- 
line, according  to  tiie  general  rule.  (See  Chap.  VI.)  The  three  rivers 
AUuit  AUndOf  and  jtfofrdna,  however,  are  feminine.  Cometa  and  pUauta, 
which  are  usually  mentioned  as  masculines,  do  not  occur  in  ancient 
writers,  who  always  use  the  Greek  forms  comet^tt  pUoutes;  but  comeU 
and  plmuta  would,  according  to  analogy,  be  masculine. 


CHAPTER  XL 


second  declension. 


[§  48.]  All  nouns  which  form  the  genitive  singular  in 
f  belong  to  the  second  declension.  The  greater  part  of 
them  end  in  the  nominative  in  us,  the  neuters  in  um  ;  some 
in  er,  and  only  one  in  tV,  viz.,  vir,  with  its  compounds,  to 
which  we  must  add  the  proper  name,  JVevir.  There  is 
only  one  word  ending  in  ur,  viz.,  the  adjective  satur,  sa- 
tura,  saturum.* 

*  [Originally  this  declension  had  but  two  terminations,  us  for  the  mas- 
culine and  feminine,  and  vm  for  the  neuter.  All  the  forms,  therefore,  be- 
longing to  this  declension,  which  subsequently  ended  in  er,  tr,  or  ur,  ter- 
minate in  early  Latin  in  enu,  mu,  vnu.  This  is  plain  from  the  remains 
of  the  early  language  that  have  reached  us,  as  well  as  from  other  sources. 
Thus,  in  rlautus  (Men,  v.,  5,  84)  we  have  socerus  instead  of  toeer.  The 
same  writer,  and  others  also,  employ  the  vocative  form  /were,  which  sup- 
poses, of  course,  a  nominative  puenu.  In  later  Latin  we  have  even  SiUr 
and  SUerus  both  occurring,  the  former  in  Jjucan^  ii.,  426 ;  the  latter  in 
Pomponius  Meloy  ii.,  4,  9 ;  and  with  these  we  may  compare  Vesper  and 
Vesperus.  That  Uie  Latin  vir  arose  from  virus  is  also  highly  |)robable,  and 
is  in  scMue  degree  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  vira,  as  a  feminine,  in  ear- 
lier Latinity.    (Fcffiu,  •.  v.  Querquetulan».     Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.,  zii.. 
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The  genitive  of  thoBe  in  us  and  um  is  formed  by  chan 
ging  these  terminations  into  u     The  vocative  of  words  in 
us  ends  in  e  /  as,  Ofelix  anm,  O  happy  year !    In  all  other 
cases  the  vocative  is  like  the  nominative. 


Singular. 

Nom.  gladi'USf  the  sword. 
Gen.    gladi-t,  of  the  sword. 

Dat.    gladi-o,  to  the  sword. 
Ace.    gloM-um^  the  sword. 
Voc    gladi-^,  O  sword ! 
Abl.     gladi'O,      from      the 
sword. 

The  neuters  in  um  are  declined  in  the  same  way ;  but 
in  the  plural  they  have  the  termination  a,  and  the  nomina- 
tive, accusative,  and  vocative  are  alike  in  the  singular  aa 
well  as  in  die  plural. 

Plural. 

Nom.  scamn-d,  the  benches. 


Plural. 

Nom.  gladi-i,  the  swords. 
Gen.   gladi-orum,     of    the 

swords. 
D  at.    gladi-tSf  to  the  swords. 
Ace.    gladi'Os,  the  swords. 
Voc.    gladfri,  O  swords ! 
Abl.     gladi'is,     from     the 

swords. 


Singular. 

Nom.  scamn-um,  the  bench. 
Gen.  scamn-tf  of  the  bench. 


Gen.  scamn-orum,    of    the 

benches. 
Dat   scamn  -  w,      to      the 

benches. 
Ace.  scamn-df  the  benches. 
Voc.  scanm-dj  O  benches ! 
Abl.  scamn-is,      from      the 

benches. 


Dat.   scamn-o,  to  the  bench. 

Ace.  8camn-um,  the  bench. 
Voc.  8camn-um,  O  bench  ! 
Abl    scamn-Oy     from       the 
bench. 

Vir  and  its  compounds,  as  well  as  satur,  simply  add  the 
terminations  of  the  different  cases  to  the  nominative. 

Some  of  the  words  in  er  are  likewise  declined  by  mere- 
ly adding  the  terminations  to  the  nominative ;  Bs^puerypu* 
er-i,  puer-o,  puer-um,  puer-orum,  jmer-is,  puer-os  ;  others 
reject  the  short  e  in  the  oblique  cases ;  as,  liber  (a  book), 
libr-if  libr-o,  libr-um^  &c.  Those  which  retain  the  e  are 
not  very  numerous,  viz.,  adulter j  gener,  puer,  socer^  vesper 
Liber  (the  god  Bacchus),  and  liberi  (the  children,  only  in 

468.)  So  Jber  is  only  shortened  from  Ibents^  and  satur  from  saturus,  6lc. 
Many  Greek  words  likewise  appear  in  Latin  shorn  of  their  appropriate  ter- 
mination; as,  dryp6c  {agrus^  agenu),  agar;  £i;av(5pof,  (EuandruSf)  Euanderf 
&c.  It  may  be  adaea  that,  in  most  words  of  this  class,  the  « in  the  middle 
is  syncopated ;  as,  /t6er,  libri ;  ager,  agri.  That  this  is  a  true  syncope  is 
clearly  shown  by  dexter ^  gen.  dexteri  and  dextri,  (Struve,  uber  die  Lot, 
DecUn.,  &c.,  p.  ll.)]--ilm.  Ed, 
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the  plural) ;  the  adjectives  tuper^  laeer^  Uber  (free),  muer^ 
prosper^  and  tcHer,  To  these  we  must  add  the  compounds 
oi  firrt  and  gerere;  as,  Lucifer^  amUger^  and  the  words 
presbyter^  Iber^  and  CeUiher  (pliural  CMberiJ.  The  adjec 
tiye  dexter  has  both  forms,  daOera  and  dextra^  dexterum  and 
dextrum^  although  the  elision  of  the  e  is  more  frequent. 

[6  49.]  Nvu  1. — The  genitiTa  of  nouns,  both  proper  and  common,  in  it» 
ana  turn,  in  the  best  age  of  the  Latin  language,  was  not  it,  but  t ;  as,  j|E/i 
f 01  filii^  and,  in  like  manner,  Appi^  mgau^  ioism,  conmUf  negotL  So,  at  least, 
it  was  pronounced  in  the  poets  before  and  during  the  Augustan  age,  as  in 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tibullus.  Propertius  is  the  first  who,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, has  u,  which  occurs  frequently  in  Ovid ;  and  in  the  later  poets, 
who  preferred  regularity  of  formation  to  euphony,  it  is  quite  common. 
(See  Bentlev  on  Terence,  Andr.^  ii.,  1, 20.)  With  regard  to  poets,  the 
metre  must  aetermine  this  point ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  metre 
that  Lucretius  (v..  1004),  thouffh  one  of  the  early  poets,  wrote  noi^',  be- 
cause  otherwise  the  word  would  not  have  suited  tae  hexameter.  But  the 
orUiography  of  prose  writers  who  lived  before  the  Augustan  age  is  doub 
ful,  on  account  of  the  great  discrepancy  which,  on  this  point  as  on  every 
thing  connected  with  orthograohy,  prevails  in  the  MSS.,  even  in  the  most 
ancient  ones  of  Cicero,  which  nave  recently  been  discovered.  It  is,  how> 
ever,  probable  that,  although  u  may  have  been  written,  only  one  i  was 
pronounced,  as  was  always  done  in  the  words  dU  and  diis.  The  genitive 
moHcqk  for  mandpii^  which  occurs  in  many  legal  expressions,  is  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  practice,  and  remained  in  use  in  later  times.  Concerning  the 
accent  of  these  contracted  genitives,  and  of  the  vocatives  of  proper  names 
in  na,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  see  above,  ^  33,  and  Bentley,  {.  c. 

iVoi«2. — ^The  following  nine  adjectives  or  adjective  pronouns,  unus, 
Mohu,  totttSt  vUust  tUer^  neuter^  alter^  ntUlus^  and  aitus^  together  with  their 
compounds  utermUf  utervis,  xUerUbetf  lUercunmiet  and  cdtenUer^  form  the  geni- 
tive m  all  their  tnree genders  in  ni«,and  the  dative  in  i;  in  addition  to  which, 
ai<ir  and  nemier  eject  the  e  preceding  the  r.  The  i  of  this  genitive  is  long  in 

{>roee,  but  in  verse  it  is  sometimes  made  short  (See  ^  16.)  AUerius  alone 
las  the  i  short  both  in  prose  and  in  verse  (with  a  few  exceptions,  as  in 
Terence,  ^fi^.,  iv.,  1, 4;  see  ^  850),  according  to  the  statement  of  Pris- 
cian,  p.  694,  958.  It  is  true  that  aiurius  cannot  be  used  in  the  dactylic 
hexameter  without  the  i  being  short,  but  it  is  used  in  the  same  manner  in 
a  trochee  by  Plautus  {Capt.^  ii.,  2,  56).  There  are  only  a  few  instances  in 
which  these  words  follow  the  regular  declension.    (See  below,  ^  140.) 

[^50,]  iVot«3.— The  vocative  of  proper  names  in  f««  ends  in  t  instead  o' 
ie,  e.  g.,  AfUifnit  MercHrif  Terentit  7W<t,  Ytrf^li.  In  like  manner,  the  prop& 
names  in  tno,  being  sometimes  softened  down  into  tu9,  make  the  vocatiVi^ 
in  a  simple  t;  as,  Oiit  PompH,  But  this  rule  cannot  be  applied  to  prope 
names  in  lus  from  the  Greek  eios^  as  in  Arius,  HeracHus ;  nor  to  thosi^ 
names  which  are  in  reality  adjectives,  and  are  used  as  proper  names  onlr 
when  JUmSf  dcitt,  or  hen*  is  understood,  such  as  La^tius,  the  son  cm 
Laertes,  i  e.,  Ulysses ;  Cynthms^  Delius,  the  Cynthian  or  Delian  god,  L  e.. 
Apollo;  T^rvnthms,  the  Tirynthian  hero,  i.  e.,  Hercules.  All  such  words 
retain  m  in  the  vocative ;  and  in  like  manner  Pius,  when  used  as  a  proper 
name,  probably  formed  the  vocative  Pie;  for  all  common  nouns  and 
adjectives,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  regu- 
larly formed  their  vocative  in  t« ;  as,  nuntie^  adversarie,  trnpt*,  although  there 
are  no  passages  in  ancient  writers  to  prove  it.  But^ti»  and  genius  make 
tibeir  vocative  JUi^  geni,  and  meua  (though  not  mea  or  metan)  makes  mi. 
Deus,  in  the  vocative,  is  like  the  nominative ;  as,  Q  deus  f  mi  deua  !* 

*  [The  form  dee,  as  a  vocative,  first  occurs  at  a  later  period,  in  tht 
Christian  writers ;  as,  for  example,  Prudentius  and  Tertollian.]— -.1m.  Kd. 
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What  has  here  been  said  of  deus  alone  is  applied  by  poets  to  other 
woids  also :  they  not  unfrequently  imitate  the  Greeks  by  mailing  the  voc- 
ative like  the  nominative,  e«  g->  Terent.,  Phorm.,  11,2, 10:  O  varfortit 
atque  amicus  f  Horat.,  de  Art.  Pokt.,  292,  vos,  O  Pompdau  tanguial  Carm^ 
i,  2,  43,  aXmaefilnu  Maiat.  Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  731,  pojndt^.  In  Livy,  too,  it 
occurs  in  some  ancient  formula ;  as,  viii.,  9,  agedumpontifexpuhUeua  pomM 
Rom. ;  and  i,  24,  tuvopulus  Albanus;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  form  popule,  whicn  occurs  in  other  passages. 

[6  51.]  JNote  4. — The  genitive  plural  of  some  words,  especially  those 
which  denote  money,  measure,  and  weight,  is  commonly  um*  instead  of 
orum,  particularly  ntmunumf  sestertivmt  dmariumf  cadvmy  medtmnumt  modnim, 
ju^anm,  talentum.  Nummxm  is  commonly  used  in  this  way  in  connezioa 
with  numerals;  whereas  otherwise,  when  it  merely  denotes  money  in 
general,  nvmmorum  is  the  usual  form,  e.  g.,  tantvm  nvmmorumf  acervi  wuH' 
morum.  There  are  some  other  words  in  which  this  is  the  usual  form  in 
certain  combinations,  such  as  fraefectua  fabrum^  or  xocmm,  from/a&er  and 
tocius  ;  so,  also,  duumvirtmif  tmanvirumf  decemvirum.  Uberi  and  deut  hove 
both  foims,  lU>erorvm,  deorum,  and  libenan,  deum.  Poets  indulge  in  still 
greater  licenses,  especially  with  names  of  nations ;  they  say,  e.  g.,  Argi- 
irnrn,  Danavmf  Potman^  6z;c.,  instead  of  Ar^oorum,  Danaorum,  Poenonunt 
and  in  Livy  we  find  Celtiberum,  as  well  as  CeUiberorum.  We  might  point 
out  several  more  isolated  peculiarities  of  this  kind ;  as,  ephorvm  in  Com. 
Nepos,  Agesil.^  4.  Respecting  the  genitive  of  numerals  (cardinal,  and 
especially  distributive  numerals),  see  below.  Chap.  XXIX.  and  XXX. 

jN^ote  5. — Deus  has  three  forms  in  the  nom.  and  ablat.  plur.,  viz.,  dei,  <Kt, 
and  di,  and  deiSf  diis^  and  <2m.  The  forms  in  t  are  the  most  usual,  and  in 
reality  onl^  one  of  them,  since  dii  and  diis  were  pronounced  as  monosylla- 
bles (Priscian,  p.  737),  and  are  most  frequently  found  thus  spelled  in  the 
ancient  MSS. 

The  following  words  may  serve  as  exercises  of  declen 
sion:  Anmis^  year;  corvus^  raven;  Tiortus^  garden;  lectus 
bed  ;  medicus^  physician ;  morhis,  illness ;  nuntius^  mes 
senger ;  poptdtiSy  people ;  rhms^  brook ;  taurus^  bull ;  ven 
tus^  wind.  Neuters  in  um :  Astrum,  star ;  hdlum^  war 
collumy  neck ;  dolium^  cask ;  donum,  present ;  memhrum 
limb ;  negotium^  business ;  ovum^  eg^ ;  pocidum,  cup ;  proe 
Hum  J  battle;  sepuicrumy  sepulchre;  signum^  sign;  tergum 
back ;  vinculum,  fetter.  Those  in  er,  genit.  m,  have  been 
mentioned  above.  The  following  are  the  most  common 
among  those  which  reject  the  e  before  the  r :  Ager,  field ; 
aper,  boar ;  arbiter,  arbitrator ;  auster,  south  wind ;  cancer, 
cancer,  or  crab ;  cchiher,  snake ;  cutter,  'ka\£e',  faher,  work> 
man;  liher,  book;  magister,  teacher;  minister,  servant. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  proper  names  in  er,  e.  g.,  Al- 
exander,  genit.  Alexandri,     The  adjectives  which  reject 

*  We  do  not  write  ibn,  as  is  done  in  most  editions,  for  several  reasons : 
1.  Because  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  form  arose  from  contraction ;  2.  Be- 
cause, according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  no  final 
svllable  in  m  with  a  vowel  before  it  is  long  f  which  would  be 'implied  in 
the  circumflex),  whence  no  one  would  be  able  to  distinguish  by  nis  eat 
such  a  genitive  as  tuanmum  from  the  accus.  sing.,  as  Quintilian,  i.,  6,  17« 
attests ;  and,  3.  Because  no  accents  are  used  in  Latin. 
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the  e  are  aeger^  ater^  creber^  gloher^  macer^  M^«r,  piger, 
impiger,   jndcher,   ruber^   sacer^   scaher,   smuter,   taeter. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GREEK   WORDS   OF   THE    SECOND   DECLENSION. 

[§  52.]  Greek  words  in  of  and  neuters  in  ov,  which 
msJce  ov  in  the  genitive,  are  commonly  Latinized  in  the 
nominatiye  by  the  terminations  us  and  imt,  such  as  the 
common  nouns  taurus,  antrum,  theatrum,  and  the  proper 
names  HameruSf  Pyrrhus,  Carinthus.  Other  common 
nouns,  which  are  more  rarely  used,  admit  of  both  termi- 
nations in  the  nominative ;  as,  arctoa  and  arctus,  harhitos 
and  harhitus,  scarpios  and  scorpius ;  and  this  is  still  more 
frequently  the  case  in  proper  names,  so  that,  e.  g.,  Paros, 
Ddos^  hthmas,  and  lUon  are  used  along  widi  ParuSj  De- 
lus,  Itthmus,  and  Ilium.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  Greek  forms  belong  more  particularly  to  poets  and 
the  later  prose  writers.  Greek  names  in  pog,  with  a  con- 
sonant before  it,  sometimes  become  Latinized  by  the  ter- 
mination er,  and  sometimes  they  change  pog  into  ruSf  and 
make  their  vocative  in  e.  The  former  takes  place  in  by 
£ar  the  greater  number  of  cases,  e.  g.,  Alexander,  Maean^ 
der^  Teucer  ;  the  only  instances  in  which  the  termination 
rus  is  found  are,  Codrus^  Hebrus,  Locrus^  Petrua.*  In  the 
compounds  of  fjkerpov,  and  a  few  others,  both  forms  are 
used,  as  hexameter  and  hexametruSf  though  the  latter  oc- 
curs more  frequently.  Words  ending  in  a«  in  the  nomi- 
native may  make  the  accusative  in  on  instead  of  um  ;  as, 
Ddon,  Boapcron^  Taraan.  The  nominative  plural  some- 
times ends  in  oe  (the  Ghreek  diphthong  oi),  as  in  canepho- 
roe,  Cicero,  in  Verr.^  iv.,  3,  8;  Locroe^  Quintil.,  x.,  1,  70.T 

*  [To  these  Schneider  subjoins  MyriandnujAniandnu,  hvdms,  amphi 
tnaenu.  dicaiutnu,  and  penmttrut,    {L.  (?.,  vol.  iii,  p.  75.)] — Am.  Ed, 

t  [This  ending  belongs  properly  to  the  earlier  state  of  the  language. 
Thus,  in  Plantus  {Caa,  pnU.,  31)  we  have  dentmenay  and  also  {Poen.^  i., 
1,  9)  law.  In  many  MSS.,  too»  the  Comedy  of  Terence  which  we  enti- 
tle AddpkL  is  called  AdOphm.  Besides  Cicero  and  QuintUian,  however, 
we  find  it  m  Nepos  {MUtiad.^  iv.,  3),  henurodnmiB;  in  Pliny  {H.  N.y  37, 10), 
holm;  and  most  frequently  in  the  names  of  nations  and  cities;  as,  Sellm 
(X«em,  iii,  180);  Hohua  {PUn.,  H.  N.,  v.,  27);  Arimaspa  (Pomp.  Mela,  ii, 
1,  2X  ^.    (Consult  Schneider,  L.  O.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  82,  teq.)y-Afn.  Ed. 
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The  genitive  ^ural  in  an,  instead  of  omMf  occurs  in  the 
titles  of  books,  such  as  BuccHicon,  Georgicon.* 

2.  Greek  proper  names  in  ov^*,  contracted  from  oog^  are 
in  Latin  either  resolved  into  oits  or  end  in  us;  as,  Alcmou9^ 
AristonuSf  Panthus.  The  vocative  of  the  latter  form  is  « ; 
as,  Panthu. 

3.  Some  Greek  proper  names  in  o)^,  which  in  Greek 
follow  the  second  Attic  declension  (as,  Athos^  Ceosy  Cos 
Teosjy  in  Latin  either  follow  the  Greek  declension,  e.  g., 
Atkosj  gen.  and  dat.  Atho,  accus.  Atho  or  Athan  ;  or  they 
take  the  Latin  form;  as,  Tt/fidareus  for  Tt/ndareos^  and 
Catis  (for  Cosj  Ko)^),  Coo^  Coum^  ablat.  Co,  e.  g.,  in  Co  w- 
sula,  AthoSf  however,  is  also  declined  as  a  noun  of  the 
third  declension  with  the  nominative  Athon  or  Atk{h-^ 
Athoneniy  Athone, 

4.  Greek  words  in  evg  of  the  third  Greek  declension, 
such  as  OrphetM,  IdomeneuSf  Pkalereusy  Prometheus,  were 
pronounced  in  Latin  sometimes  ms,  as  one  syllable,  and 
sometimes  hts.  The  best  way  is  to  make  them  follow 
entirely  the  second  Latin  declension;  as,  Orphei^  OrpheOj 
Orpheum,  with  the  exception  of  the  vocative,  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  third  declension)  ends  in  m.  The 
Grreek  terminations,  gen.  eos^  dat.  ei  (contracted  ei),  accus. 
c5,t  are  chiefly  foimd  in  poetry ;  but  the  accusative  is 
frequent  also  with  prose  writers,  though  Cicero  (ad  AtL, 
vii.,  3)  does  not  approve  of  it ;  as,  Phalereaj  Promethean 
Tydea,  The  terminations  c^,  eo^  ea  are  sometimes  con- 
tracted by  poets  into  a  diphthong,  because  the  metre  re* 
quires  it.  (See  above,  §  11.)  Horace  makes  the  genitive 
of  Achilles  and  TJlixes — Achillei,  Ulixei,  or  contracted 
Achiltei,  Ulixei,  as  though  the  nominative  still  ended  in 
evg.  The  name  Persem  is  usually  formed  by  Cicero  af- 
ter the  first  declension :  nom.  Perses,  gen.  and  dat.  Per- 
sae,  ace.  Persen,  abl.  Perse  and  Persa.  Livy  preferred 
the  second  declension :  Perseus,  Persei,  Perseo  (rarely 
Persi,  according  to  the  third,  like  the  Greek  Uepael),  but 
in  the  accusative  he  has  more  frequently  Persea  than  Per- 
sewn, 

*  [And  in  some  unusual  geographical  names ;  as,  Colonia  Therceon  (Sail,, 
Jug.,  xix.,  3)  ;  PhiUnon  arm  {id.  ib»)  ;  Tegestr<Ban  (Prwc,  Perieg,^  375.)}-^ 
Am.  Ed. 

t  In  some  words  also  ea,  if  the  verse  requires  it ;  as,  Idomenea,  Jlhnia 
^a  and  ed  are  Ionic  forms,  and  the  Attic  ed  is  not  customary  in  Latin 
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CHAPTER  XnL 

OENDER  OF  THE  NOUNS  OF  THE  SECOND  DECLENSION. 

[§  53.]  1.  Nouns  in  us,  er,  and  ir  are  masculine;  those 
in  um,  and  the  Gh^eek  nouns  in  oit,  are  neuter. 

2.  Of  those  in  tWjhovv-ever,  the  following  are  feminine: 
the  names  of  plants  and  precious  stones,  as  well  as  those 
of  towns  and  islands,  with  a  few  exceptions.  ^  (See  above, 
§  39.)  It  must  be  observed  that  in  many  cases  where  the 
name  of  a  tree  ends  in  us  fem.,  there  is  a  form  in  um  de- 
noting the  finit  of  the  tree,  e.  g.,  cerasus,  cerasum ;  malusy 
mtdum;  morus,  morum;  pirus^pirum;  prunus,  prunum; 
pomus^  pamum  ;  hat  Jieus  signifies  bodi  the  tree  and  the 
fruit.  There  are  only  four  other  genuine  Latin  words  in 
us  which  are  feminine,  viz.,  alvus^  humusy  vannus,  and  co- 
lus^  which,  however,  is  sometimes  declined  after  the  fourth 
declension,  gen.  us,  Pampintis,  a  branch  of  a  vine,  is 
rarely  feminine,  but  commonly  masculine.  Vtrus  (juice 
or  poison)  endpelagus  (to  neXayo^,  the  sea)  are  neuter. 
Vulgus  (the  people)  is  sometimes  masculine,  but  more  fre- 
quently neuter. 

(5  54.]  Note, — With  regard  to  the  numerous  Greek  feminines  in  us  (or  o») 
which  have  been  adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  such  as  the  compounds 
of  ^  ddo^ :  esodus,  methMtu,  periddttSf  and  synoebUf  the  student  must  be  re- 
ferred  to  his  Greek  grammar,  for  the  Latin  differs  in  this  respect  from  the 
Greek.  The  words  bibhis,  and  papyrus  (the  Egyptian  papyrus),  bvssus, 
and  earbaaut  (a  fine  flax  and  the  linen  maae  out  oi  it),  are  feminine,  Ming 
names  of  plants ;  but  they  retain  this  gender  also  when  ihey  denote  things 
manufactured  from  them.  PhantSf  being  the  name  of  an  island,  is  femi- 
nine ;  but  it  is  also  feminine  in  the  sense  of  a  light-house,  which  meaning 
it  obtained  from  the  fact  of  the  first  light-house  being  built  in  that  island 
near  Alexandria;  it  is,  however,  now  and  then  used  as  a  masculine 
(Sueton.,  Claud.t  20).  Arctus  (o«),  denoting  a  bear,  is  properly  both  masc. 
and  fem. ;  but  as  the  name  of  a  constellation,  it  is  in  Latin  always  femi- 
nine. Barbitua  fa  lyre),  or  boHntoSf  is  sometimes  used  as  fem.  and  some- 
times as  masc.,  out  we  also  find  hoc  barbiton. 

We  must  notice  here  especially  a  number  of  words  which  in  Greek  are 
properly  adjectives,  and  are  used  as  feminine  substantives,  because  a  sub- 
stantive of  this  gender  is  understood.  Such  words  are :  abyssus^  atomuSf 
daaUctuSt  diphthmgtu,  eremt»,  paragraphtiSf  diamitntSf  and  perimitntSf  the 
last  two  of  which,  however,  are  used  by  Latin  writers  also  with  the  Greek 
termination  os.  For  the  substantives  understood  in  these  cases,  see  the 
Greek  Grammar.  As  diflferent  substantives  may  be  understood,  we  have 
both  antidStus  and  antidotum.  The  word  epddiu  also  belongs  to  this  class, 
but  its  gender  varies  according  to  its  diffSerent  meanings :  when  it  denotes 
a  lyric  epilogue,  it  is  feminine ;  when  it  denotes  a  shorter  iambic  verse 
afteim  longer  one,  or  when  it  is  the  name  of  the  peculiar  species  of  Hora* 
Han  poetry,  it  is  masculine. 
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CHAPTER  XTV. 

THIRD    DECLENSION.— 6ENITITE. 

[§  55,]  Nouns  of  the  third  declension  form  their  geni 
tive  in  is.  The  nominative  has  a  great  variety  of  termi 
nations,  for  sometimes  there  is  no  particular  ending,  and 
the  nominative  itself  is  the  crude  form,*  such  as  it  usually 
appears  after  the  separation  of  the  termins|}ion  of  the  gem- 
tive ;  frequently,  hov^ever,  the  nominative  has  a  special 
ending  fsj.  The  former  is,  generally  speaking,  the  case 
with  those  words  the  crude  form  of  which  ends  in  Z  or  r, 
so  that  the  nominative  ends  in  the  same  consonants,  and 
the  genitive  is  formed  by  simply  adding  is;  e.  g.,  sol,  am' 
Sid,  ccdcar,  agger,  atcctor^  dolor,  murmur.  Words  like  pat-' 
ter  and  imher,  the  crude  form  of  which  appears  in  the 
genitive  and  ends  in  r,  with  a  consonant  before  it,  ospatr-ii, 
imbr-ds,  admit  of  a  double  explanSition :  either  the  nomi- 
native was  increased  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
pronunciation,  or  the  genitive  rejected  the  short  e ;  the 
former,  however,  is  the  more  probable  supposition.  Id 
some  words  the  nominative  has  s  instead  of  r;  Bs,flos,  gen. 
flor-is;  telltis,  teUur-is;  in  addition  to  which  the  vowel 
sometimes  undergoes  a  change,  as  in  corptcs,  corpor-ia; 
ontis,  oner'is.  When  the  crude  form  ends  in  w,  with  a 
vowel  before  it,  the  formation  of  the  nominative  is  like- 
wise accompanied  by  changes :  on  throws  off  the  n,  and 
in  becomes  en,  or  is  changed  into  o.  Thus,  leo  is  made 
from  leon  (leon-is),  carmen  from  carmin  (carmin-is)^  and 
virgo  from,  virgin  (virgin-is.)  Only  when  the  genitive 
ends  in  enis,  the  nominative  retains  en,  as  in  lien-is,  lien, 
2.  The  particular  termination  which  the  nominative  re- 
ceives in  other  cases  is  e  formeuters ;  as,  m^r-is,  mar-e^ 
and  s,  or  x,  which  arises  out  of  s,  for  masculines  and  femi- 
nines.  This  s  is  sometimes  added  to  the  final  consonant 
of  the  crude  form  without  any  change,  as  in  urh-is^  urhs; 

*  [See  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  crude  forms  of  nouns,  in  AUen^t 
Etymological  Analysis  of  Latin  Verbst  p.  8,  seqq.  As  every  crude  form 
must  end  either  in  a  consonant  or  a  vowel  (a,  e,  t,  o,  v),  we  have  the  more 
philosophical  arrangement  of  the  consonant-declension  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  a-declension,  ^-declension,  i-declension,  (Mleclension,  and  u-declen* 
•ion  on  the  other.  The  term  crude  form  was  first  employed,  as  is  thought 
by  Bopp,  in  the  AnnaU  of  Oriental  Literature^  vol.  1,]— Am.  Ed. 
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dm-u,  dux  (dues J ;  legisylex  (legs J;  when  the  crude  form 
ends  in  ^  or  ^,  these  consonants  are  dropped  before  the 
#/  e.  g.^Jrond4s,Jrans  ;  mont^s^  mons  ;  aetat-U,  ctetca  ; 
Meget-isy  segis;  in  addition  to  this  the  vowel  I,  also,  is  some- 
times changed  into  e,  as  in  mUit-is,  nUlis;  judtc-is,  judex. 
In  all  these  cases  where  the  nominative  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  an  «  to  the  final  consonant  of  the  crude  form, 
the  nominative  has  one  syllable  less  than  the  genitive,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  9  assumes  an  ^  or  {  before  it,  and  dien 
the  nominative  has  the  same  niunber  of  syllables  as  the 
genitive,  or,  in  case  the  nominative  assiunes  t,  both  cases 
are  quite  the  same ;  e.  g.,  nuh-es^  civ<Sy  jpan-is. 

These  are  the  most  essential  points  in  the  formation  of 
the  nominative  in  the  third  declension.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  particulars,  taking  the  nominative,  as  is 
the  usual  practice,  as  the  case  given,  and  we  shall  point 
out  in  what  way  the  genitive  is  formed  6x)m  it. 

[§  56.]  1.  The  nouns  in  a,  which  are  neuters  of  Greek 
origin,  make  their  genitive  in  dtis ;  as,  poema,  poemitis. 

2.  Those  in  e  change  e  into  is ;  as,  mare,  maris ;  Prae- 
neste,  Praenestis,  and  probably  also  caepe,  caepis,  for  which, 
however,  there  is  also  the  form  C6^a,  ae. 

3.  The  nouns  in  i  and  y  are  Greek  neuters.  Some  of 
them  are  indeclinable ;  as,  gummi ;  and  others  have  the 
regular  genitive  in  t^;  BS^sindpi^sinapis  (there  is,  however, 
a  second  nominative  in  i^,  as  in  several  other  words  end- 
ing in  i,  as  haec  sinapis);  misy,  misyia  and  misys  or  mis^ 
yas.  The  compounds  of  meli  (honey)  alone  make  their 
genitive  according  to  the  Greek  in  t^;  HSymdomeli^meilo' 
melitis, 

4.  Those  in  o  (common)  add'nM  to  form  the  genitive, 
sometimes  only  lengthening  the  0,  and  sometimes  chan- 
ging it  into  i.  Of  the  former  kind  are  carho,  latroy  leo,  ligo, 
pavo,  praedo,  serfno  ;  and  all  those  ending  in  io;  as,  actio, 
dicHo,  pugio»  Of  the  latter  kind  (genit.  mis)  are  all  ab- 
stract nouns  mdo;  as,  cansuetudo,  inis  ;  most  nouns  in  go  ; 
as,  imago,  virgo,  origo  ;  and  a  few  others ;  as,  cardo,  hirundo, 
turbo,  homo,  nemo,  Caro  has  camis.  The  names  of  na- 
tions in  o  have  this  vowel  mostly  short;  as,  Macedones,  Se- 
nones,  Saxones;  it  is  long  only  in  lones,  Lacones,  Nasa^ 
mdnes,  Suessbnes,  and  Vettones, 

5.  The  only  nouns  ending  in  c  are  alec  or  allect  allex, 
gen.  aUicis  ;  and  lac,  gen.  tactis. 
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6.  Nouns  ending  in  I  form  the  genitive  by  merely  add-i 
ing  is^  such  as  8c4y  sal^  consul^  jnigU,  animal.  Mel  has 
mdlis,  and  in  plur.  meUa;  fd  hsBjellis,  but  is  without  a 
plural. 

7.  Those  in  hi  (which  are  all  neuters,  with  the  excep- 
tion ofpectenj  make  tnis;  bs,  carmen, jflutnen,  lumen,  n&men. 
Those  in  en  retain  the  long  e  and  have  enis;  but  there  are 
only  two  genuine  Latin  words  of  this  kind,  ren  and  lien; 
for  lichen,  splen,  and  attagen  are  ofG-reek  origin. 

Grreek  words  in  an,  en,  In,  yn,  and  on  follow  the  Greek 
rules  in  regard  to  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  vowel, 
and  also  in  regard  to  the  insertion  of  a  ^  .*  Paean,  Pae^ 
dnis ;  Siren  and  l^roezen,  enis;  Pkilopoemen,  Pkilopoe- 
minis;  JSleusin,  Eleusinis ;  Phorcyn,  Phorcynis ;  agon^ 
agonis ;  canon,  canonis ;  Ciman,  Cimonis ;  Marathon^ 
dnis;  XenopJwn,  Xenophontis.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served that  very  few  Greek  words  in  wv,  wvof  (except 
names  of  towns)  have  in  Latin  the  nominative  on,  but 
generally  o.  Thus  we  always  read  Hiero,  Laco,  Plato, 
Zenx),  and  in  Cicero,  also  IHo  and  Solo ;  in  the  poets,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  in  Nepos  and  Curtius  among  die 
prose  writers,  we  find  several  nominatives  in  on ;  as,  Conan, 
Dion,  Phodon,  Hephaestion.  The  name  Apollo  is  com- 
pletely Latinized,  and  makes  the  genit.  ApolUnis.  Those 
in  wv,  itiVToq  vary,  and  we  find  Antipho  without  the  n, 
though  most  end  in  on ;  as,  Xenophon,  Those  in  on',  ovo^, 
and  (m)v,  ovTog,  usually  retain  in  Latin  the  same  nominsr 
tive  in  on,  but  we  always  find  Macedo,  and  never  Ma^edon. 

[§  57.]  8.  Those  ending  in  r  must  be  distinguished  ac- 
cording to  the  vowel  which  precedes  it:  they  may  end  in 
ar,  er,  yr,  or,  or  ur. 

(a)  Those  in  arhave  sometimes  dris,  as  in  calcar,  lucar, 
pulvlnar,  torctdar,  and  Nar;  and  sometimes  aris;  as,  ^oc- 
car,jubar,  nectar,  Idr  (plur.  lares  J,  par,  and  its  compounds 
(e.  g.,  impar,  impdris),  and  the  proper  names  Ccesar,  jHo- 
mihar,  and  Arar,  But  Lar,  or  Lars,  the  Etruscan  title, 
has  Lartis,  Far  makes  its  genitive  farris^  and  hepar, 
hepatis. 

(h)  Many  of  the  Latin  words  in  er  make  eris ;  bs,  agger, 
aggeris;  mulier,  mulieris,  &c.,  and  the  adjectives  ^awper 
and  vher.  Others  drop  the  short  e ;  as,  for  instance,  all 
those  ending  in  ter  (e.  g.,  venter,  tUer,  pater  J,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  later,  and  the  words  imher,  September,  Octoh$r^ 
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November,  December,  Iter  makes  its  genit.  (from  a  dif- 
ferent nominat.)  itineris,  Juppiter  (Jovi*  pater)  makes  the 
genitiye  t/om,  without  the  addition  ofpatris.  Greek  words 
in  er  follow  the  rules  of  the  Greek  language,  whence  we 
say  crater,  eris ;  aer,  aeris,  Ver  (the  spring),  gen.  veru, 
originally  belonged  to  the  same  class. 

(cj  Nouns  ending  in  yr  are  Greek,  and  follow  the  rules 
of  the  Greek  Grammar :  martyr,  martyris. 

(d)  Those  in  or  have  oris;  as,  am/tr,  error,  soror  ;  but 
a/rhor^  the  three  neuters  ador,  aequor^  marmar,  and  the  ad- 
jective memor,  have  oris.  Cor  has  cordis,  and  so  also  in 
the  compounded  adjectives  concors,  discors,  misericors. 
Greek  proper  names,  such  as  Hector,  Nestor,  and  others, 
have  oris,  as  in  Greek. 

(ej  Those  in  ur  have  uris,  e.  g»,Julgur,  vultur,  and  the 
adject,  cicur,  JFiir  (a  thief)  alone  hasfiiris  ;  and  the  four 
neuters  ebur,Jemur,  jecur,  and  robur  have  oris,  as  eboris, 
roboris.  Jecur  has,  besides  jecoris,  also  the  forms  jeci^ 
noris,  jocinoris,  and  jocineris. 

[§  58.]  9.  Those  ending  in  s  are  very  numerous ;  they 
may  terminate  in  as,  es,  is,  os,  us,  aus,  or  in  s,  with  a  con- 
sonant preceding  it. 

(a)  Those  in  a^  form  their  genitive  iu  atis ;  as,  aetas, 
oetdHs,  Anas  alone  has  anatis ;  mas  has  maris ;  vas 
(a  surety),  vddis ;  vas  (a  vessel),  vasis,  and  as,  assis. 
The  Greek  words  vary  according  to  their  eender ;  the 
masculines  make  aiUis,  the  feminines  adis,  and  the  neuters 
Otis,  (See  the  Greek  Grammar.)  Consequently,  Pallas, 
the  name  of  a  male  being,  has  the  genit.  PeUlantis,  like 
gigas,  gigantis ;  as  the  name  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
PaUadis ;  and  artocreas  neut.  has  artocreatis. 

(b)  Those  endingin  es  must  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
Those  belonging  to  the  first  increase  in  the  genitive,  the 
letter  d  or  t,  which  was  dropped  in  the  nominative,  be- 
ing restored  to  its  place,  and  their  termination  is  either 
ttis,  etis,  etis,ortdis,  edis,  edis.  The  genitive  in  Itis  occurs 
in  most  of  them,  as  in  antistes^  comes,  eques,  hospes,  miles, 
pedes,  sateUes,  caespes,fomes,  gu»'^  !s,  limes,  merges,  palmes, 
stipes,  and  trames,  together  with  the  adjectives  ales,  codes, 
dives,  sospes,  and  superstes,  in  all  of  which  the  es  is  short. 
(See  §  28.)  The  following  make  their  genitive  in  etis  : 
abies,  aries,  paries,  interpres,  seges,  teges,  and  the  adjec- 
tives h^es,indigej, praepes,  and  teres.  The  g«nit.  in  etis  oc  - 
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curs  in  the  Greek  words  lebes^  tapes^  Cehes,  MagTies;  io 
the  words  quiesj  inquies,  requies,  and  the  adjective  locu 
pies.  Those  which  make  tdis  are,  obses^  praesesy  and  the 
adject  deses  and  reses.  The  genitive  in  edis  occurs  in  pes^ 
pedis,  and  its  compounds,  e.  g.,  the  plural  compedes 
Heres  and  merces,  lastly,  make  their  genitive  in  edis.  The 
following  words  must  be  remembered  separately :  bes 
bessis ;  Ceres ^  Cereris ;  pubes  and  impubesy  puberis  and 
impuberis;  but  the  forms  impubis,  genit.  impubis,  neut 
impube,  are  also  found.  The  proper  name  Caeres  (from 
the  town  of  Caere),  has  Caervtis  and  Caeritis.  The  second 
class  of  words  in  es  change  the  es  of  the  nominative  into 
is,  vnthout  increase,  such  as  caedes,  cUtdes,  fames,  nubes, 
rupes ;  it  must  also  be  observed  that  several  words  be 
longing  to  this  class  vary  in  the  termination  of  the  nomi 
native  between  es  and  ts,  so  that  along  vntlijeles,  vulpes 
vehes,  aedes,  we  also  have  vvlpis,  vehis,  aedds  (see  Liv. 
iv.,  25 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.,  iv.,  55) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand) 
we  have  torqttes  and  valles,  along  with  the  more  usual 
forms  torquis  and  vallis, 

(c)  Most  words  in  is  form  their  genitive  in  is,  without 
any  increase ;  as,  avis,  civis,  panis,  pisds,  and  a  great  many 
others,  together  with  the  adjectives  in  is,  e.  Others  in- 
crease by  one  syllable,  and  make  their  genitive  in  idis, 
Uis,  or  eris :  tdis  occurs  in  cassis,  cuspis,  lapis,  and  in  the 
Greek  words  aegis  and  pyramis ;  Uis  occurs  only  in  Us, 
QuiriSy  and  Samnis,  plur.  Quirites,  Samnites ;  and  iris 
only  in  cinis,  cucumis,  and  pulvis,  gen.  cineris,  cucumSris, 
snd  pulveris,  Glis  has  gllris;  pollis  (the  existence  of 
which,  in  the  nominative,  cannot  be  proved,  so  that  some 
suppose  pollen  to  have  been  the  nom.)  and  sanguis  have 
pouinis,  sanguinis  (but  the  com^o\xndkexsanguis  remains  in 
the  genit.  exsanguis) ;  semis,  being  a  compound  of  as, 
makes  semissis.  Greek  words  which  have  the  genit.  in 
tog  or  B(^  form  their  genit.  in  Latin  in  is,  without  in- 
crease ;  but,  if  their  genit.  is  i6o^,  they  increase  in  Latin^ 
and  have  tdis.  Of  the  former  kmd  we  have  only  the  ver- 
bal substantives  in  sis ;  as,  basis,  matkesis,  the  names  of 
towns  compounded  with  nokig,  e.  g.,  Neapolis,  and  a  few 
other  proper  names  of  the  feminine  gender,  such  as  JLa- 
chesis.  Nemesis,  Syrtis,  Charybdis.  All  other  proper 
and  common  nouns  regularly  make  the  genitive  in  icUs ; 
ligris  alone  has  both  forms,  and  ibis,  ibidis,  takes  in  th# 
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plural  the  sborter  form  ibes.  Later  authors  use  the  geui 
tive  in  t^,  and  the  dative  and  ablative  in  t,  instead  of  idit^ 
idiy  ide,  in  other  cases  also,  such  as  Serapisy  TatMis^  for 
Serapidisy  Tanaidis^  and  in  the  dat.  and  ablat,  Serapi 
and  Tcmaiy  for  Serapidi^  Serapide^  and  Tanaidi^  Tanaide. 
(See  below,  §  62.)  Salamis  stands  alone  by  making  its 
genitive  Salamtnis  (firom  a  nominative  SalaminJ. 

L§  59.]  (dj  Those  in  09  sometimes  have  oHs;  as,  cos^  dos, 
neposy  sttcerdos,  and  sometimes  brisy  like  as  (the  mouth), 
flosy  glosy  mosy  roSy  and,  in  like  manner,  honaa  and  leposy  the 
more  common  forms  for  honor^  and  leper.  Custom  makes 
custodis;  oa  (bone),  osais ;  hosy  bovis.  The  adjectives 
compos  and  impos  have  potis.  The  Grreek  masculines 
herds,  Minds,  and  Tros  have  dis ;  and  some  neuters  in  os, 
such  as  Argos,  eposy  occur  only  in  the  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative. 

(e)  Of  the  words  in  «m,  the  feminines  in  us  make  their 
genitive  in  utis;  as,  virtris,  juventusy  senectus  ;  or  udis,  as 
the  three  yforda  incus,  paltis,  and  sti^scus,  TeUus  alone  has 
teUvLrisy  and  Ventis,  Veneris.  The  neuters  in  Os  have  some- 
times erisy  Yiz,,  Jbedus,Jknus,  gentLSy  latus,  munusy  olus,  ontiSy 
opuSy  pondusy  scelusy  sidusy  tdcusy  vtdnus  ;  and  sometimes 
oris;  aSy  corpusy  decus,  dedecitsyjxicinus,jenusyjrigusy  litus, 
nemus,  pectusy  pecusy  which  in  another  sense  has  pecudis, 
pignusy  stercus,  tempusy  and  the  noun  epicene  lepusy  lepo" 
risy  a  hare.  All  monosyllables  which  have  a  long  u  form 
their  genitive  in  iiris  ;  as,  cms,  jusy  pus,  rusy  tus,  and  mus, 
Qrus  and  stis  have  uis :  gruis,  suis ;  the  adjective  vetus, 
veteris,  and  intercus,  intercutis,  Greek  proper  names  in  its 
have  untis ;  as,  AmathuSy  SelinuSy  Trapezus ;  the  com- 
poimds  of  Tcovg  make  pddis;  as,  tripus  and  Oedipus,  which 
name,  however,  is  sometimes  made  to  follow  die  second 
declension,  the  us  being  in  that  case  shortened.  Polypus 
always  follows  the  second. 

(fj  Greek  words  in  ifs  make  the  genitive  yisy  contract- 
ed ysy  or  altogether  in  the  Greek  form  yos.  Some  few, 
as  chlamysy  have  ydis, 

(g)  The  only  nouns  ending  in  aes  are  aes,  aeris,  and 
praes,  praedis. 

(h)  There  are  only  two  words  in  aus,  viz.,  lav^  and 
frausy  of  which  the  genitives  are  laudis,  fraudis, 

♦  Cicero  uses  throughout  only  honoa  (for  PhU^.,  ix.,  6,  must  be  corrected 
from  ttie  Vatican  MS.)»  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  honor  in  the  fragtn. 
Pro  TvUio,  ^  21,  tHl.  Peyron,  must  likewise  be  changed  into  Aono*. 
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fij  Among  the  nouns  ending  in  s  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant, those  in  Is  (except  ptUsJ,  ns,  and  rs  change  the  s 
into  tiSf  e.  g^fons,  mons,  poiu^  ars,  pars,  Mars — Jbntis, 
partis,  &c.  There  are  only  a  few,  such  as  JroTis  (a 
branch),  glans,  juglans,  and  some  others,  which  make  dis 
^^rondis ;  but  frons  (the  forehead)  m^Q^frontis,  The 
other  words  in  s  with  a  consonant  before  it,  that  is,  those 
in  hs,  psj  and  ms,  form  their  genitive  in  bis,  pis,  mis,  e.  g., 
urbs,  urbis ;  plebs,  pUhis ;  stirps,  stirpis;  hiems,  hiemis, 
which  is  the  only  word  of  this  termination.  Caelebs  has 
caelibis  ;  the  compounds  of  capio  ending  in  ceps  have  ipis; 
as,  princes,  particeps — prindpis,  participis  ;  aticeps  alone 
has  atumpis.  The  compounds  of  caput,  which  likewise 
end  in  ceps,  such  as  anceps,  praeceps,  biceps,  triceps,  make 
their  genitive  in  dpitis,  like  caput,  capitis.  Greek  words 
follow  their  own  rules:  those  in  ops  make  opis,  as,  Pelops^ 
epops,  merops ;  or  bpis,  as,  Cyclops,  hydrops,  Crryps  (^a. 
griffon)  has  gryphis,  and  Tiryns,  Tirynthis, 

10.  The  termination  t  occurs  only  in  caput  and  its  com- 
pounds, gen.  capitis, 

[§  60.]  11.  The  genitive  of  words  in  x  varies  between 
ds  and  gis,  according  as  the  x  has  arisen  from  cs  or  gs^ 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  the  root  of  the  word.  The 
former  is  more  common,  and  thus  the  following  monosyl- 
lables, with  a  consonant  before  the  x,  make  their  genit.  in 
ds :  arx,  calx,  falx,  lanx,  merx ;  gis  occurs  only  in  the 
Greek  words  phalanx,  sphinx,  and  syrinx. 

But  when  the  x  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  must  be  as 
certained  whether  this  vowel  remains  unchanged,  and 
whether  it  is  long  or  short.  The  Latin  words  in  ax  have 
ads;  za,pax,fomax,  and  the  adjectives,  e.  g.,  audax,  effi 
cax,  Fa^  alone  has  a  short  a,  fads,  Greek  words,  too, 
have  mostly  ads;  as,  thora/x,  Ajax;  and  only  a  few  have 
ads;  as,  cor  ax,  climax,  while  the  names  of  men  in  nax  have 
nactis,  such  as  Astyanax,  Demonax,  Words  in  ex  gener- 
ally make  their  genitive  in  ids;  as,  judex,  artifex,  supplex; 
but  egis  occurs  in  rex  and  lex  ;  and  egis  in  aquilex,  grex, 
Lelex  ;  eds  in  nex,foenisex,  and  in  preds  {from,  prex,  which 
is  not  used);  eds  in  vervex,  Myrmex,  Remex  has  remigis; 
senex,  senis ;  and  supellex,  supellectilis.  The  words  in  ix 
sometimes  make  their  genitive  in  ids  and  sometimes  in 
ids.  Of  the  former  kind  are  cervix,  cicatrix,  comix,  ca 
turrnXf  lodix,  perdix,  phoenix,  radix,  vibix,  and  all  the 
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words  in  trix  denoting  women,  sacb  as  nutrix,  victrix,  and 
the  adjectives  Jelix  and  pemix,  and  probably  also  appen* 
dix ;  tcu  occurs  in  calix,  choenixj  ctKcendix^  Jllix,  fornix, 
fidix,  hystrix,  larix,  natrix,  pix,  sedix,  varixj  and  Cdix. 
Nix  bas  ntvis ;  and  strix,  strigis.  Tbe  words  ending  in 
ox  bave  ocis,  e.  g.,  vox,  vocis ;  ferox,  ferocis ;  but  two 
words  bave  ocis,  viz.,  Cappadox  and  tbe  adjective  prae- 
cox.  Nox  bas  noctis;  AUobrox,  AUohrogis,  The  follow- 
ing words  in  vx  form  tbe  genitive  in  ucis :  crux^  dux,  nux, 
and  tbe  adjective  trux ;  tbe  u  is  long  only  in  two  words, 
viz.,  hix  and  Pollux,  genit.  lucis,  PollOcis,  Cot^ux  (con- 
junx  is  establisbed  on  better  autborities)  bas  conjugis^ 
Bndfrux  (wbicb,  bowever,  does  not  occur),  yHi^^.  Tbe 
woras  in  yx  are  Greek,  and  vary  very  mucb  in  tbe  for- 
mation of  tbeir  genitive :  it  may  be  yds  (Eryx),  yds 
fbombyx),  ygis  (lapyx,  Phryx,  Styx  J,  ygis  (coccyx J,  and 
ychis  (onyx),  Tbere  is  only  one  word  ending  in  aex,  viz., 
faex,  gen.jfaeds,  and  in  aux  onHyfaux,  gen.jauds. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    REMAININQ   CASES    OF    THE   THIRD    DECLENSION. 

[§  61.]  All  tbe  remaining  cases  follow  tbe  genitive  in 
regard  to  the  changes  we  have  mentioned.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  any  other  of  tbe  oblique  cases  might  have 
been  chosen,  instead  of  the  genitive,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  tbe  changes  in  whicl^  all  participate ;  out  wa 
bave  followed  the  common  practice.  It  now  only  re 
mains  to  give  a  tabular  view  of  the  terminations. 
Singular.  Plural. 


Nom. — 

Gen.  M. 

Dat.   I. 

Ace.  em  (neut.  like  nom.). 

Voc.  like  nom. 


Nom.  es,  neut.  a  (some  iaj. 
Gen.  um  (some  turn  J, 
Dat.  thus. 
Ace.  like  nom. 
Voc.  like  nom. 


Abl.    e  (some  ij,  \  Abl.   thus. 

Examples  for  exercise  are  contained  in  the  preceding 
chapter ;  but  we  subjoin  the  following  words,  either  with 
or  without  adjectives,  as  exercises  in  which  the  student 
may  also  apply  the  rules  contained  in  the  next  chapters : 
Sol  fplendens  (luddus),  the  shining  sun ;  agger  eminent 

E  2 
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(alttisjy  a  high  mole ;  pater  prudent  fprovidtu)^  the  pru* 
dent  father ;  dolor  levia  (parvtis)^  a  slight  pain ;  uxor  am" 
cors  (fida)^  a  faithful  wife ;  leo  nobilis  fsuperbusj,  a  noble 
lion;  virgo  erubescent  (pudica)^  the  blushing  maiden; 
urbs  vetus  (vetustd),  the  ancient  town ;  lex  acris  (atpera)^ 
a  severe  law;  frons  tristis  fseverajj  a  grave  forehead; 
civitas  immunis  (libera),  a  free  city;  cassis fylgens  fsplet^ 
dida ),  a  brilliant  helmet ;  judex  clemens  (benignus)^  a 
mild  judge ;  miles  fortis  fstrenuusj,  a  brave  soldier ;  avis 
cantrix  (canora),  a  singing  bird ;  rupes  praeceps  farduajf 
a  steep  rock;  calcar  acre  (acutum),  a  sharp  spur;  animal 
turpe  (foedum)y  an  ugly  animal ;  carmen  dulce  (gratum)^ 
a  sweet  poem ;  corp%Ls  tenue  (ma^crum),  a  thin  body ;  t»- 
gens  (vastum)  m^re,  the  vast  sea;  sidv,s  radians  (aureutn)^ 
the  radiant  star. 

Remarks  on  the  separate  Cases, 

1.  Cicero  commonly,  and  other  authors  of  the  best  age 
frequently,  make  the  genitive  of  Greek  proper  names 
ending  in  es,  i  instead  o£^is.  Thus,  in  the  most  accurate 
and  critical  editions,  we  read  Isocrati,  Timarcltidi,  The- 
ophani,  Aristoteli,  Praxitdiy  and  even  Herctdi ;  z,  instead 
of  w,  is  found  most  frequently  (even  in  ordinary  edi- 
tions) in  the  names  ending  in  cles  ;  as,  Agathocli,  Diocli^ 
Neoclij  Prodi,  Pericli,  Tkemistodi.  The  genitive  i  is 
used,  also,  in  barbarian  names  in  es,  which  were  introdu- 
ced through  the  Greek  into  the  Latin  language,  such  as 
Ariobarzani,  Mitkridati,  Hystaspi,  Xerxi,  and  others. 
The  genitives  Achilli  and  Ulixi,  which  likewise  frequent- 
ly occur  in  Cicero,  probably  arose  from  the  contraction 
of  Achillei  and  Ulixei,  first  into  AchilUi  and  Ulixei,  and 
then  of  ei  into  i,  which  had  the  same  sound.  (See  above. 
Chap.  XII.,  4.)  After  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  the 
genitive  in  is  alone  was  used.* 

[§  62.]  2.  Many  words  in  is  make  the  accusative  sin- 
gular im  instead  of  em,  viz., 

*  [Consult,  on  this  whole  subject,  Schneider^  L.  C,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1C3,  ««w. 
Vechner,  Hellenolex.,  p.  32,  seqq.y  ed.  Heusing.  Drakenborch  ad  JLiv.y  42,  25. 
Bentley  ad  Terent.  Andr.y  ii.,  2,  31.  Oudendorp  ad  ApiU.  Met.j  i.,  p.  46, 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  no  genuine  Latin  word  in  m,  gen 
M.  also  forms  the  genitive  in  »,  although  Valerius  Probus  (p.  1473)  afMucei 
from  Cicero  the  genitive  Verri.  Neither  are  we  to  assign  this  ending  in 
« to  the  genitive  of  those  Greek  words  which  do  not  terminate  in  m,  gen. 
is,  and  hence  Gcerenz  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  we  ought  to  read  CaUi- 
pionti  as  a  genitive  in  Cic.  Tusc.  v.,  31,  87.  (Gaeren7  ad  Cic.  de  Pin^ 
li ,  1 1   35  )]— ilm.  Ed.  ^ 
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(aj  All  Gixeek  nounsy  proper  as  well  as  common,  and 
such  as  have  passed  through  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and 
fcrm  the  accusative  in  that  language  in  iv;  but  those  which 
have  in  Greek  both  terminations  iv  and  i6a  ft.  e.,  the  bary- 
tones in  if,  gen.  i6og)  may  in  Latin  also  have  the  accusa- 
tive in  idem^  though  it  does  not  often  occur.*  The  ordi- 
nary Latin  accusative  of  such  words,  therefore,  is,  btuim 
poenm^  paraphranm^  Charyhdim^  Neapolim^  Persepalim^ 
Tanaim^  and  of  those  which  make  their  genitive  in  idog, 
id%9^  at  least  when  they  are  proper  names,  the  accusatives 
Agim^  Memphim,  Osirim^  Paritn^  PhtUarim^  Serapim^ 
Tigrim^  Zetixim^  &c.,  are  more  frequent  than,  e.  g.,  Bu- 
siridem,  Paridem.  But  m  feminine  derivatives  from 
names  of  places  and  in  substantives  (properly  adjectives) 
in  tU^  and  especially  t^,  the  accusative  in  idem  is  more 
frequent,  e.  g.,  Limnatidem^  Phthiotidem^  arthritidem^ 
pleuritidem.  The  accusative  in  im  for  idem,  therefore, 
does  not  prove  that  the  genitive  ends  in  is  instead  of  idis, 
or  the  ablative  in  t  instead  of  ide^  although  an  ablative  in 
f  not*  seldom  occurs  in  proper  names  in  is,  which  make 
their  genitive  in  idis,  e.  g.,  Osiri,  Phalari,  Tigri,  instead 
of  the  regular  Osiride,  &c.  Latin  writers,  however,  and 
especially  the  poets,  for  metrical  reasons,  often  use  the 
Greek  form  of  the  accusative  in  instead  of  tm.  (See 
Chap.  XVI.) 

(h)  Many  proper  names  (not  Greek)  of  rivers  and 
tovms  which  do  not  increase  in  the  genitive,  make,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek,  the  accusative  in  im 
instead  of  em,  e.  g.,  AUnm,  Athesvm,  Baetim,  TSberim, 
BUhilim,  JHtspalim. 

(c)  The  following  Latin  common  nouns :  amussis,  ravis, 
fitis,  iussis,  and  vis.  In  the  following  the  termination  em 
is  less  common  than  im :  febris,  pelvis,  puppis,  restis,  tur^ 
ris,  and  especially  securis.  The  words  davis,  messis,  na- 
vis,  have  commonly  davem,  messem,  navem,  but  may  have 
also  im. 

Note. — ^An  accusative  in  tm  now  and  then  occurs  in  some  other  woxds. 
as  in  b^[temttm,  from  6^p€nnt9 ;  burim,  from  buris ;  cucumwif  a  rare  form  foi 
eucmmerem,  from  cucunus;  ruptitn;  and  sementim,  which  is  much  less  com 
mon  than  semenUm. 

♦  Those  which  in  Greek  end  in  /f ,  geu.  idoc  (oxytona).  have  in  Greek 
only  Ida,  and  in  Latin  only  idem :  e.  g.,  «5r»»»  py^andt,  tj^ranmsj  Thaig, 
Baiekis,  Lou,  Chaids,  and  especially  the  feminine  patronymics  and  gentile 
•ames,  such  as  Atneis,  Htracleis,  Thebai$,  Awlis,  Dorit,  Phocit. 
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[§  63.]  3.  The  datiye  and  ablative  singular  seem  origin 
nally  to  have  bad  tbe  same  termination,  wbicb  was  eitbei 
i  or  e,  just  as  tbose  two  cases  are  alike  in  tbe  second  de- 
clension, and  in  tbe  plural  of  all  declensions.  At  a  later 
time,  it  became  tbe  general  rule  to  use  i  exclusively  in  the 
dative  and  e  in  the  ablative ;  but  acre  (from  aesj  for  aeri, 
in  Cicero  fad  Fam.,  vii.,  13)  and  Livy  (xxxL,  13),  and 
jure  for  juri  in  inscriptions  and  in  Livy  (xlii.,  28),  seem 
to  be  remnants  of  early  times.  Tbe  termination  t,  bow- 
ever,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  dative,  is  much  more 
commonly  used  in  the  ablative  instead  of  e,*     It  occurs, 

faj  In  all  words  which  form  their  accusative  in  im  in- 
stead of  em,  with  the  exception  of  those  Greek  words 
which  make  the  genitive  in  idis.  Thus,  we  have  poesi^ 
Neapoli,  Tiberi,  sometimes  also  OsirijPhalari;  and  amonsr 
Latin  common  nouns  not  only  tussi  and  vi,  hntjebrijpelvt, 
jmppi,  turri^  securi,  though  the  ablative  in  a  is  not  entirely 
excluded  in  these  latter  words.  But  restim  has  more 
commonly  reste^  and  navem,  on  the  contrary,  more  usually 
navi  than  nave.  Clave  and  clavi,  and  semente  and  sementi^ 
are  equally  in  use. 

(h)  In  neuters  in  c,  aZ,  and  ar,  e.  g.,  mari^  vectigali, 
catcdri,  &c. ;  but  Jar,  f arris,  and  baccar,  jubar,  hepar^ 
nectar,  and  sal,  which  have  a  short  a  in  the  genitive,  form 
the  ablative  in  e,  Rete  has  both  rete  and  reti,  and  rus 
ruri  as  well  as  rure,  but  with  some  difference  in  meaning. 
(See  §  400.)  The  poets  sometimes  use  the  ablative  marc^ 
e.  g.,  Ovid,  Trist,,  v.,  2,  20.  Names  of  towns  in  e  (see 
§  39)  always  make  their  ablative  in  e;  as,  Caere,  Reate  (at 
Caere,  at  Reate),  Livy,  xxvii.,  23 ;  xxx.,  2 ;  and  Frae- 
neste  (at  Praeneste),  in  Cicero. 

(c)  In  adjectives  and  names  of  months  ending  in  is,  c, 
and  in  er,  is,  e;  for  example,  facili,  celebri,  celeri,  AprUi^ 
Septembri,  and  in  those  substantives  in  is  which  are  prop- 
erly adjectives,  e.  g.,  aeqtialis,  qffinis,  annalis,  bipennis^ 
canalis,  familiaris,  gentilis,  7nolaris,  natalis,  popularis^ 
rivalis,  sodalis,  strigUis,  vocalis,  triremis,  and  quadriremis^ 

*  [Instances,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sometimes  given  of  datives  in  e  oc- 
curring in  later  writers.  These,  however,  turn,  for  the  most  part,  on  false 
readings.  In  other  passages  the  form  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an  em- 
ployment of  the  ahlative  beyond  its  legitmiate  bounds.  (Consult  Auson.^ 
Popma,  de  usu  antiq.  locut.,  1,  9.  Vossius,  Arist.f  4,  10.  Ursin.,  7\,  L, 
p.  124.  SchwartZy  Gr.  jLo^.,  6  101 1.  Burmann,  ad  Propert,3f  9, 40.  Schneider 
L  ».,  vol.  iii.,  p.  200.)]— Am.  Ja. 
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and,  according  to  their  analogy,  perhaps  also  contuhemal* 
is.  But  these  words,  being  used  also  as  substantives,  have 
more  or  less  frequently  the  termination  e,  and  juvenis  al- 
ways makej  juvene,  aedilis  commonly  aedUe ;  in  affinis^ 
famUiaris,  sodalis^  and  triremis  the  ablative  in  e  is  attested 
by  the  authority  of  prose  writers,  although  i  is  generally 
pref  srred.  When  such  adjectives  as  these  become  proper 
names,  they  always  have  e;  as,  Juvenale,  Martiale,  Later- 
etise,  Cdere, 

Note.— The  ablatiye  in  e,  from  adjectiyes  in  m,  and  in  «r,  w, «,  ia  very  rare, 
though  it  is  found  in  Ovid  {Heroid.f  xvi,  277,  Metam.^  xv.,  743,  coeleste. 
Hermd-t  viii.,  64,  Fast.f  iii.,  654,  perenne.  Fast.y  vi.,  158,  porca  bimestre). 
The  ablative  in  >  instead  of  e,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  by  good  writers 
in  several  substantives  in  i«,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  e.  g.,  in  amnis, 
avis,  cims,  claasisy  fastis,  ignis,  orbis,  itngvis,  and  sometimes  in  supellex,  su- 
oelUetiU.  Of  substantives  in  er,  imber  has  more  frequently  imbri  than  rm- 
ore;  vesper  has  both  vespere  and  vesperi;  but  the  latter,  especially  in  the 
sense  of  "  in  the  evening,"  as  opposed  to  mane,  in  the  morning.  Cicero 
and  Livy  often  use  the  ablatives  Carthagini,  Anxuri,  Tiburi,  to  denote  the 
place  where  (see  the  commentat.  on  Liv.,  xxviii.,  26) ;  and  in  the  preface 
of  Com.  Nepos  we  find  LacetUemoni.  But  the  common  practice  of  the  an- 
cient  writers  does  not  allow  us  to  extend  this  system,  or  to  make  it  the 
rule  for  all  names  of  towns  which  follow  the  third  declension ;  it  must 
rather  be  supposed  that,  though  the  ancient  language  was  so  uncertain 
between  e  and  t,  that  we  find  in  Plautus  carni,  parti,  sermoni,  along  with 
came,  &c.,  the  forms  became  more  decidedly  separated  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  only  a  few  isolated  reomants  and  particular  phrases  remained 
in  use  with  the  classic  authors.  (Comp.  ^  398,  in  fin.)  Thus  we  have 
tempori,  "  in  times."    (See  %  475.) 

[§  64.]  4.  The  ablative  singular  in  i  or  e  indiscrimi- 
nately  occurs,  generally  speaking,  in  adjectives  of  one 
termination  and  in  the  comparative;  bs, prudens^ prudente 
ond  pnidenti ;  eleganSj  degante  and  eleganti;  vetu8,vetere 
and  veteri ;  locuplesj  locuplete  and  locupleti ;  dives,  divite 
and  diviti ;  degener^  degenere  and  degeneri ;  felix,  felice 
and  felici  ;  Arpinasj  Arpinate  and  Arpinati  ;  major,  ma- 
jore  and  majori.  But  it  is  also  a  general  rule  that  words 
m  ans  and  ens,  when  used  as  substantives,  e.  g.,  infans 
and  sapiens  (except  continens),  and  when  they  are  actual 
participles,  especially  in  the  construction  of  the  ablative 
absolute,  always  prefer  e;  e.  g.^Tarquinio  regnante,  when 
Tarquinius  was  king ;  but  when  they  are  adjectives,  they 
prefer  i  to  e. 

Note  1.— It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  there  is  no  rule  so  full 
of  exceptions  as  this,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  adjectiyes  themselves  vary 
their  terminations  according  to  euphony  or  the  requirement  of  a  verse, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  writers  (and  the  editions  of  their  works)  widely 
diflfer  from  one  another.  In  Horace,  for  example,  we  find  the  participles 
in  ana  and  ens,  when  used  as  adjectives,  almost  ir  variably  forming  the 
•blative  in  e  (see  Bentley  on  Carm.,  i.,  25, 17),  whereas  the  same  wordt 
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ire  generally  found  with  i  in  Cicero.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  will 
always  be  safest  to  make  the  ablative  of  adjectives  of  one  termination  in 
i ;  for  the  e  exclusively  occurs  only  in  pauper,  aenexy  and  princepSy  and  in 
the  majority  of  those  in.  m,  viz.,  hospes,  sospesy  deaes,  pubesy  impHbeSf  and 
auperstes.  The  t,  on  the  other  hand,  is  certain  in  the  foUowmg  words 
mentioned  b^  the  ancient  grammarians :  memory  immemory  and  var  with  its 
compounds  (in  par,  also,  when  used  as  a  substantive),  and  also  in  most 
adjectives  in  d? ;  as,  truxy  atrox,  audax,  pertiruuf,  and  perviaue  ;  especially  in 
those  in  plex :  simplex,  duplex,  triplex,  multiplex :  farther  in  ancevs  and  prae- 
cepsy  inops,  iners,  and  hebes,  concors,  discors,  ingens,  recens,  ana  repens.  It 
must  farther  be  observed  that  praesena,  when  used  of  things,  makes  the 
ablative  in  t,  and  when  used  of  persons,  in  e,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  phrase 
in  praesenti  (scil.  tempore),  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Comparatives 
are  found  in  Cicero  and  Livy  more  frequently  with  e  than  with  »,  but  the 
latter  afterward  became  more  general,  especially  in  Curtius  and  Tacitus. 
Note  2. — The  following  substantives,  which  are  properly  adjectives, 
artifex,  consora,  nutrix,  vigil,  victrixy  ana  ultrixy  have  as  substantives  the 
termination  «,  but  as  adjectives  of  the  feminine  or  neuter  gender  they  pre- 
fer the  ablative  in  i.  Proper  names,  also,  when  they  are  in  reality  acyec- 
tives,  have  only  e  ;  as,  Felix,  CUmena — Felice,  Clemetite, 

[§  65.1  5.  The  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative 
plural  of  neuters  end  in  a  ;  but  neuters  in  e,  « Z,  and  ar^ 
which  also  form  the  ablative  singular  in  i,  and  all  partici- 
ples and  adjectives  which  make  the  ablative  singular  ei- 
ther in  i  alone,  or  vary  between  e  and  i,  have  ia  instead  of 
a  J  except  the  adjective  vetus  and  all  comparatives ;  e.  g., 
maria^  vectigalia,  calcaria,  paria,facilia,  sapientia,  ingeti' 
tia,  victricia  ;  amantia,  sedentia,  audientia  ;  but  viajora^ 
doctiora,  &;c. 

Note. — The  neuter /ar,  however,  ha s/arra;  jubar,  hepar,  and  nectar  have 
no  plural;  and  aal  has  no  neuter  plural,  but  only  sales  with  masculine 
gender.* 

Those  adjectives  which  make  the  ablat.  sing,  in  e  exclusively  should, 
for  this  reason,  make  their  plural  only  in  a;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
hospita  (if  it  be  really  derived  from  hospes,  and  not  from  hospitus),  no  neuter 
plural  of  them  is  found,  although  some  grammarians  mention  paupera  and 
ubera.  It  must  be  remarked,  in  general,  that  the  neuter  plural  occurs  in 
adjectives  of  one  termination  in  as,  ans,  ens,  rs,  and  x,  and  besides  these 
only  in  pary  hebes,  teres,  locuples,  quadrupeSy  versicolor,  anceps^  and  praecepa, 
and  that  in  all  these  cases  it  ends  in  ta.  Thus  there  remains  only  vetua, 
veteray  although  the  ablative  sing,  is  vetere  or  veteri.  No  authority  has  yet 
been  adduced  for  bicorpora  and  tricorpora. 

Pluria  is  said  to  make  an  exception  among  the  comparatives,  but  it  is 
only  an  obsolete  form,  and  is  not  found  in  ancient  writers,  who  invariably 
have  plura.  Compluresy  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  lost  its  signification 
of  a  comparative  in  the  ordinary  language  (it  signifies  several  or  some), 
makes  both  compluria  and  complura. 

[§  66.]  6.  The  following  words  make  their  genitive 
plural  in  ium  instead  of  um : 

fa)  All  neuters  which  have  ia  in  the  nominative  plu- 


*  [Solta  has  the  meaning  of  "  witticisms."  The  form  saliay  "  salts,"  is 
only  employed  by  modem  medical  writers.  (Consult  Seyfert,  Sprt^ahn, 
p.  88.)]--ilm.  Bd. 
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ral,  that  is,  those  in  e,  al,  and  ar,  and  all  participles  and 
adjectives  which  follow  the  third  declension.  Compara- 
tives, therefore  (with  the  exception  of  plurium  and  cam- 
pluriumjf  and  those  adjectives  which  have  only  e  in  the 
ablative  singular,  retain  the  termination  um  in  the  genit. 
plur. ;  as,  pauperuniy  superstitum.  To  these  we  must  add 
the  adjectives  caelebs^  celer,  cicur,  compos^  impoSf  dives j 
memor^  immemor^  supplex,  uber,  vetus,  and  vigil;  all  com- 
pounds ofjacio  and  capioy  and  of  such  substantives  as 
make  the  genitive  plur.  in  unhy  e.  g.,  degenerum,  hicarpo- 
rum,  inopum,  quadrupedum,  versicolorum^  and  perhaps  also 
ancipitum  and  tricipitum.  The  poets  sometimes  form  the 
genitive  plural  of  adjectives,  especially  of  participles  in 
ns,  by  a  syncope,  in  um  instead  of  ium;  and  later  prose 
writers,  such  as  Seneca  and  Tacitus,  sometimes  follow 
their  example,  and  use,  e.  g,,  potentum,  dolentum,  salutan- 
tum. 

(h)  Words  in  es  and  m,  which  do  not  increase  in  the 
genitive  singular  (e.  g.,  nubes,  nubium;  civis,  civium;  but 
mUitum  and  lapidum,  from  miles  and  lapis,  gen.  militis^ 
lapidisj;  the  following  words  in  er:  imber,  linter,  venter, 
uter,  and  the  word  caro,  carnium,  Vates,  strues,  the  plu- 
ral ambages,  and  generally,  also,  sedes,  together  with 
apis,  canis,  juvenis,  and  volucris,  form  exceptions,  and 
make  their  genitive  plur.  in  um,  Panis  is  uncertain. 
(Respecting  mensis,  see  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr,,  ii.,  74 ; 
Schneider  on  CBd8,,BelL  Gall,,  i.,  5.) 

fc.)  Many  monosyllabic  substantives,  and  without  ex- 
ception those  ending  in  s  and  x,  preceded  by  a  conso- 
nant, make  ium ;  as,  montium,  dentium,  arcium,  fnercium, 
from  mans,  dens,  arx,  merx.  Lynx,  however,  has  lyncam; 
sphinx,  sphingum ;  and  opes,  from  ops,  has  opum,  Gry- 
phum,  also,  is  probably  the  genit,  plur.  of  gryps.  But  the 
greater  number  of  monosyllabic  words  ending  in  s  and  x, 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  meJce  their  genitive  plural  in  um, 
and  not  in  ium.  The  latter  occurs  only  in  as,  assium; 
glis,  glirium ;  lis,  litium ;  mas,  murium  ;  os,  ossium  ;  vis, 
virium ;  and  generally  also  in  frauds,  fraudium,  and  7nus^ 
murium.  To  these  we  must  add  faux  (which,  however, 
is  not  used  in  the  nominative  singular), yawciww ;  nix,  m- 
vium ;  strix,  strigium  ;  and  nox,  noctium, 

iVote.— The  genitiye  plural  in  wn,  therefore,  is  used  in  aw,  ^nis,  dostflos, 

£u$,jtUy  lauSf  mos,  pes  with  its  compounds  (except  compedes,  of  which  the 
rm  cmf^ectium  is  weU  attested),  praas^  net,  Crtty  Trot,  iusyfax,ffvs,  ind 
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pre*  (which  occur  only  in  the  plur.),  grex,  lex,  nux,  rear,  vox,  Phryx,  and 
Thrax.  Pur  and  ren  have  funan,  rentun ;  lor,  too,  has  more  frequently 
larum  than  larium.  Of  those  words  which  have  not  been  noticed  nere  a 
genitive  cannot  be  proved  to  exist ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  genit.  plur. 
of  vas  {vadis)  was  vadhan ;  and,  in  like  manner,  cor,  par,  and  sal  probably  had 
eordium,  parium,  solium,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  which  would  arise 
from  veuium,  cordian,parwn,  solum,  Cordium  occurs  in  the  Vulgate,  Jtrvm.^ 
iv.,  4. 

(d)  Substantives  of  two  or  more  syllables,  ending  in  ns 
and  Ts,  have  ium  and  um^  though  the  latter  occurs  more 
I'arely ;  e.  g.,  clicns,  coTwrs,  PicenSj  Veiens^  Carriers  ;  and, 
n  like  manner,  those  which,  like  adolescefis,  infans,  parens^ 
sapiens,  serpens,  are  properly  participles,  and  admit  um 
only  because  they  are  substantives  (whence  we  frequent- 
ly find  parentum,  from  parentesj,  commonly  make  their 
genitive  in  ium:  adolescentium,  sapiendum,  &c.  The 
names  of  people  in  as,  dtis,  such  as  Arpinas,  Fidenas^ 
form  their  genitive  almost  exclusively  in  ium :  Arpinati- 
um,  Fidenatium,  Penates  and  optimates,  which  usually 
occur  only  in  the  plural,  follow  their  analogy.  Other  sub- 
stantives in  as  generally  have  um  f  e.  g.,  aetatum,  civita- 
tum ;  but  ium  also  is  correct ;  and  Livy,  for  example,  al- 
ways uses  civitatium.  The  genit.  plur.  ium  in  words  with 
other  terminations,  if  it  should  occur,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  exception.  Quiris  and  Samnis,  however,  contraiy 
to  the  rule,  generally  jnake  Quiritium,  Samnitium. 

[§  67.]  7.  Names  of  festivals  in  alia,  which  are  used 
only  in  the  plural ;  as,  Bacchanalia,  Compitalia,  SaturTUL- 
lia,  Sponsalia,  make  their  genitive  plural  in  ium  or  orum  ; 
as,  Bacchanalium  or  Bacchanaliorum,  And  Horace  ( Carm., 
iii.,  5,  10),  on  this  principle,  makes  anciliorum  from  ancile, 
plur.  ancilia;  and  Suetonius,  in  several  passages,  has  vec- 
tigaliorum  instead  of  vectigalium, 

8.  With  regard  to  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  Greek  words  in  ma  prefer  the 
termination  is  of  the  second  declension  to  ihv^.  Thus, 
Cicero  and  other  authors  use  poematis,  epigrammatis,  em- 
hlematis,  kypomnematis,  peripetasmatis,  peristromatis,  tO' 
reumatis  ;  but  ibus  occurs  now  and  then ;  as,  diplomatihus, 
in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius ;  poemutihus  in  the  Rhetor,  ad 
Herenn.,  iv.,  2  ;  and  in  Sueton.,  Tit,,  3  ;  strategematihus  in 
Frontinus,  Strateg.,  Praef ,  lib.  iv. 

[§  68.J  9.  The  accusative  plural  of  words  which  make 
the  genitive  plur.  in  ium  ended,  in  the  best  age  of  the 
Latin  language,  in  %s,  which  was  also  written  eis,  but  not 
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pronounced  so;  e.  g.,  artis^  montis,  civisj  omnis^  similis^ 
mediocris.  But  the  termination  Is  was  also  in  use,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  became  so  prevalent  that  w  was  pre- 
soiTed  only  in  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  tris. 

Note. — Priscian,  towards  the  end  of  his  seventh  book,  discusses  the 
accusatiye  plur.  in  is  instead  of  m,  more  minutely  than  any  other  ancient 
writer.  Among  modem  works,  see  especially  Norisius,  in  his  Latmitas  et 
Orthographia  utriuaque  Pisanae  Tabtdaet  which  is  reprinted  in  Cellarius, 
(Jrthograjihia  Latina^  vol.  ii.,  p.  233,  foil.  ed.  Harles.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that,  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  those  words  which  form  their  genitive 
plural  in  turn  (to  which  must  be  added  celer^  as  in  all  other  respects  it  fol- 
lows the  analogy  of  the  adjectives  in  «r,  i»,  e,  although  it  makes  the  genit. 
plur.  celerum)y  had  m  tHe  accusative  plural  more  commonly  the  termina- 
tion is  than  es;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  es  was,  at  the  same 
time,  in  use  with  is.  Thus  we  find  even  in  the  Columns  Rostrata  of  Du- 
ilius,  clflsss^  that  is,  c/a«M«,  together  with  closets ;  and  in  the  ancient  Flor- 
entine MS.  of  Virgil  we  find  urbes,  ignes^  tres,finesy  as  well  as  ttrbisy  ignis^ 
&c.,  although  e«,  on  the  whole,  is  not  so  frequent  as  is.  (Comp.  Gellius, 
xiii.,  20.)  In  the  newly-discovered  fragments  of  Cicero,  it  is  true,  we 
generally  find  is  in  words  of  this  kind:  but  there  are  instances,  also, 
of  es  being  used  in  the  same  words.  The  ancient  grammarians  in  vain 
attempted  to  fix  the  varying  practice  by  rules  and  exceptions.  Pliny 
(ap.  Cnari8ium,p.  104,  ed.  Putsch.)  denied  the  accusative /tmi»,  and  Varro 
(ibid.)  the  accusatives /a/ci>,  mercisj  axiSylirUriSj  ventrL^y  stirpis,  corbis^  vectiSf 
neptiSf  and  even  urbis^  and  in  his  work,  De  Ling,  Lat.  (viii.,  67,  ed.  Miiller), 
he  asserts  that  gentis  alone  was  used,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  mentes 
and  denies  were  the  only  correct  forms.  Valerius  Probus  (see  Ortho^aph. 
Noris.f  p.  242)  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  words  in  esj  genit.  w,  did  not 
form  the  accusative  in  is,  although  they  have  ium  in  the  genitive  plural. 
Thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  termination  is  gradually  became  antiquated, 
and  that  the  desire  of  scholars  to  have  an  outward  distinction  of  the  accu- 
sative from  the  nominative  gave  way  to  the  general  practice.  Charisius 
(p.  122,  ed.  Putsch.)  says :  consueHtdo  traduxit  ad  nominativi  et  accusativi 
formam.  And  this  probably  took  place  about  the  end  of  the  Augustan  age ; 
for  in  the  ancient  MS.  containing  the  fragment  of  the  ninety-firet  book  of 
Livy  we  no  longer  find  the  accus.  in  is ;  and  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  com- 
plete books,  it  occura  only  in  a  few  isolated  passages,  and  Quintilian  does 
not  mention  this  disputed  point  at  all.  Afterward  is  was  still  sometimes 
used  by  Tacitus  and  Gellius ;  but  with  Tacitus  this  arose  from  his  desiro 
to  revive  the  ancient  power  and  energy  of  the  language,  and  with  Gelliu» 
from  his  anti(}uarian  studies.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  in  wha* 
manner  an  editor  of  ancient  authora  has  to  act  in  the  face  of  this  obvioux 
inconsistency  of  the  writera  themselves ;  there  are  few  who  faithfully  fol 
low  the  authority  of  the  MSS. ;  othera,  such  as  Bentley,  in  his  Terence  an« 
Horace,  everywhere  restore  the  accus.  in  is  (why  Bentley,  without  incon 
sistency,  edited  arces  and  rates  in  Horace,  has  not  yet  been  examined) 
and  most  of  them  pay  as  little  attention  to  the  difference  in  doubtful  cases 
as  to  the  ancient  orthography  in  general,  but  merely  follow  the  vulg^ar  tra 
dition.  We  have  noticed  here  the  difference  of  opinions  to  caution  the 
student,  that,  in  reading  the  ancients,  he  may  not  confound  the  short  is  ol 
the  genit.  sing,  with  the  long  is  of  the  accus.  plur. 

[§  69.]  10.  Juppiter  (which  was  more  common  than 
Jupiter)  is  declined  as  follows :  genit.  Jovis,  dat.  Joviy 
accus.  Jovem^  voc.  Juppiter,  abl.  Jove,     In  the   plural 

Joves  only  is  found.* 

♦  r/imi<er,  gen.  Jovis,  is  to  all  appearance  very  irregular;  but  there  is 

F 
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Boa^  bovisy  makes  the  nominat.  and  accus.  plur.  6opet, 
gen.  hmm,  dat.  and  ablat.  bubusj  and  less  frequentlY 
bobus,  Siis  makes  the  dat.  and  ablat.  plur.  suhus^  which 
is  a  c(  ntraction  of  the  less  frequent  form  suibus. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

QR7/BK   FORMS    IN   WORDS    OF    THE    THIRD    DECLENSION. 

[§  70.]  A  GREAT  number  of  Greek  words,  especially 
pror  er  names,  belongs  to  the  third  declension ;  and  as 
the.ir  genitive  terminates  in  og  (ecog,  ovg),  they  follow  the 
third  declension  in  their  own  language  also.  Among  the 
terminations  of  the  nominative  mentioned  above,  some 
b<*long  exclusively  to  Greek  words,  viz.,  ma,  i,  y,  an,  ui, 
oriy  yn,  er,  yr,  ys,  eus,  yx,  inx,  ynx,  and  the  plurals  in  e; 
but  there  are  also  Gh-eek  words  with  other  terminations, 
most  of  which,  however,  are  quite  treated  as  Latin  words, 
for  which  reason  the  termination  on  is  generally  Latinized 
into  o  (see  above,  §  56),  and  the  Greek  forms  are  used  by 
Latin  writers,  especially  the  poets,  only  in  some  cases. 

1.  In  the  genitive  singular,  the  poets  frequently  use  the 
Greek  termination  os  instead  of  the  Latin  is,  especially  in 
words  in  is  which  usually  make  their  genitive  idis,  whether 
simple  or  derivative  (see  §  245),  e.  g.,  Daphnidos,  Phasi^ 
dos,  Atlantidos,  Erymanthidos,  Nereidos  ;  so  also  in  nouns 
in  as  and  ys;  as,  Pallados,  Tethyos;  and  in  eu>s;  as,  PeHos^ 
Theseos  (Ovid,  Metam.,  viii.,  268),  although  the  Latin  ter- 
mination ei  or  contracted  ei  (according  to  the  second  de- 
clension), as  in  Thesei,  Terei,  is  more  commonly  used. 
(See  above,  Chap.  XII.,  4.) 

But  in  prose  the  Greek  termination  of  the  genitive  is 
seldom  used.  Substantives  in  is  derived  from  verbs  in 
paiticular,  such  as  basis,  ellipsis,  mathesis,  poesis,  make 
their  genitive  like  the  nominative,  and  not  baseos,  mathe- 
seos,  &c.,  which  forms  are  found  only  in  unclassic  writers. 

- ,  _ 

here  in  reality  a  blending  of  two  forms  of  declension.  According  to 
Priscian  (6,  p.  695,  Putsch.)y  the  reg^ilar  genitive  is  Jupiterisy  or  Jupitna. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  genitive  /ovw,  as  well  as  the  other  oblique  cases, 
are  to  be  traced  to  a  nominative  Jiwis,  which  occasionally  occurs,  and  of 
which  Varro  makes  mention.  (X.  i.,  vii.,  38.)  The  stem  of  this  appears 
to  be  Jbv,  or  rather  Jouy  which,  with  the  Latin  d««,  the  ./Eolic  Aevc,  the 
common  form  Zevf,  the  Oriental  Ja^  Jao^  Jehovah^  &c.,  points  to  one  and 
the  same  origin.  (Compare  Miillery  Etruskerj  vol.  ii.,  p.  43.  Bxatmanru 
Mythologtu,  vol.  ii.,  p.  74.)] — Am.  Ed. 
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fSee  Vitruv.,  x.,  15.  Spardan.  Ad.  Verus^  3 ;  Sever. ^  3.) 
n  the  few  words  in  y  the  genit.  in  yos  is  used  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  e.  g.,  misyos,  Pan^  the  shepherds*  god, 
admits  the  Greek  genit.  Panos  in  prose,  to  distinguish  the 
word  from  jpojfw,  bread.* 

The  feminines  in  o,  however,  such  as  echo^  Ckdypio^ 
Dido^  lo^  SapphOf  have  usually  the  Greek  genitive  in  us  ; 
as,  echtUf  Dtdus,  Sapphus,  the  Latin  termination  onu 
being  less  common.  Their  dative,  accusative,  and  abla- 
tive end  in  0,  and  the  Latin  terminations  ani^  onem,  one, 
are  but  rarely  used. 

[§  71.]  2.  The  Greek  accusative  of  the  third  decler- 
sion  in  a  is  very  often  used  by  the  Latin  poets  instead  of 
em.  Thus,  Horace  uses  only  heroay  Cydopa,  Mermtcffia, 
Agamemnofia^  Hehcona^  Chremeta,  and  not  Cyclopem^ 
Agamemnonem,  &c.  Among  the  prose  writers,  C?cero 
most  studiously  avoids  the  Greek  termination,  except  in 
aer^  aether,  and  Pan,  of  which  he  makes  the  accu^.ative 
aera,  aethera^f  and  Pana  (foj  the  reason  mentioned 
above).  In  all  other  instances  the  Greek  accusative  in  a 
must  be  looked  upon,  in  Cicero,  as  an  exception.  It  oc- 
curs much  more  frequently  in  Nepos,  Livy,  Cumus,  and 
the  authors  of  what  is  called  the  Silver  Age,  though  prin- 
cipally in  proper  names  and  along  with  the  common  Latin 
termination  em,  e.  g.,  Bahylona,  Eleusina,  Lacedaemona, 
Marathana,  Parm^niona,  Sidona,  ISmoleorUa,  Troczena, 
also  Periclea,  Stratoclea,  and  similar  names  ending  in  the 
nominative  in  cles.  In  like  manner,  words  in  is  and  ys 
admit,  even  in  pix)se,  the  Greek  forms  in  and  yn,  together 
with  the  Latin  im  and  y7n,  but  Cicero  uses  them  only  by 
way  of  exception ;  Livy  and  Curtius  have  them  more  fre- 
quently, e.  g.,  Nabin,  Agin,  Halyn,  Tigrin,  The  accus. 
Eleusin,  instead  of  Eleusinem  (a),  must  be  traced  to  the 
form  Eleusis,  gen.  is,  which,  however,  is  not  well  attested. 
For  the  accusative  of  words  in  eus,  which  later  writers  usu- 
ally make  ea;  d&,Persea,DemetriumPhalerea,Qee  above, 
Chap.  XII.,  4. 

*  [But  by  no  means  to  the  exclusion  of  Pants.  (Consult  Schneider, 
L.  w.,  vol.  lii.,  p.  285.)]— Am.  Ed. 

t  [These  two  accusatiye  forms,  aisra  and  athera,  appear  the  more  re- 
markable in  Cicero,  when  we  compare  them  with  his  own  language  on 
another  occasion :  '*  aSr ;  Orteatm  illvd  quident^  sed  reception  jam  t<tmen  uau 
a  nostris :  triium  est  enim  pro  Latino  ....  «ther ;  mutuemvr  hoe  ouo^ 
verlnan,  dicaturque  tarn  a?ther  Latins  quam  didtwr  aer."  {Cic.,  N.  D.,  IL, 
as,  91.  9eqq.)'\^Ani.  Ed. 
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Proper  namcb  ij»  ear,  which  in  Greek  follow  the  first  de- 
clension (gen.  0f),  and  in  Latin  the  third  (gen.  is  J  (see 
Chap.  IX.,  3),  have  in  the  accusative  the  teimination  m 
along  with  that  in  em,  e.  g.,  Aesc/iinen,  Achillen^  and 
Ulixen  (inasmuch  as  these  names  are  not  formed  from 
'A;^^AAei;^  and  ^Odvaaev^^  but  from  the  less  common 
^Axl^^rjg  and  'Odvaarjg,  ov),  and  especially  barbarian 
names,  such  as  Mithridatcn^  Phraaten,  XerxeUj  Araxen^ 
Euphraten.  The  termination  en  for  em  is,  moreover,  found 
in  those  compounds  which  in  Greek  follow  the  third  declen- 
sion, but  in  the  accusative  admit  of  t/v  and  ?/  (contracted 
from  ea) ;  but  en  is  used  much  less  frequently.  Instances 
of  this  kind  are,  Sophoclen,  in  Cic,  De  Off".,  i.,  40 ;  Hippo- 
craten  and  Epicyden^  in  Livy.  Some  words  are  in  Greek 
declined  in  two  ways,  either  after  the  first  or  alter  the 
third  declension,  such  OaXriq^  Xpifirjg,  gen.  ov  and  rjTog ;  in 
Latin  they  may  have  the  shorter  form  and  yet  follow  the 
third  declension  (e.  g.,  the  ablat.  Thalc),  and  in  the  ac- 
cusative they  admit  also  of  the  termination  en,  e.  g.,  CJtre' 
met&m  and  Chremen^  Thalem  or  Thaletem  and  Thalen. 

[§  72.]  3.  The  vocative  singular  is  in  most  Greek 
words  like  the  nominative ;  but  those  ending  in  s  form  a 
distinct  vocative  by  rejecting  that  consonant,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  Thus,  the  vocative  of  words  in  u,  y*, 
eus :  Daphni^  Phylli,  Thai,  Coty,  Tiphy,  Orpheu,  Pcrseu. 
Words  in  is,  idis,  however,  make  the  vocative  just  as 
often  like  the  nominative ;  as,  Bacchis,  Mysis,  Thais* 
Nouns  in  as,  antis^  make  their  vocative  in  Greek  dv  and 
d,  but  the  latter  only  is  used  in  Latin,  e.  g.,  Ada^  CalcJia. 

Proper  names  in  es,  gen.  is,  have  the  vocative  of  the 
first  declension  in  c,  together  with  the  regular  one.  This 
is  the  case  with  those  which  in  Greek  follow  the  first  de- 
clension (e.  g.,  Cameade,  Simonide,  and  Achille,  see 
above),  and  with  those  which,  although  they  follow  the 
third  in  all  other  respects,  yet  admit  of  the  accusative  in 
riv.  Thus,  we  sometimes  find  Damocle,  Pericle,  Sophocle, 
Socrate, 

[§  73.]  4.  The  plural  of  those  Greek  proper  names, 
which  by  the  forms  of  their  accusative  and  vocative  sine, 
show  their  tendency  to  follow  the  first  declension,  is 
sometimes  formed  after  that  declension.  Thus,  we  find 
in  Cicero,  De  Orat,,  ii.,  23,  the  T\om.  NatLcratae ;  anJ 
Orat,,  9,  the  accus.  ThucydidMs. 
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5.  The  Greek  termination  of  the  nom.  plur.  w,  instead 
of  the  Latin  es,  is  not  uncommon  in  poetry,  e.  g.,  Arcades, 
AtlantideSf  Erinnycs ;  but  the  metre  must  decide.  The 
termination  tf,  Latin  m,  occurs  even  in  the  nominative  of 
the  names  of  towns  Trallis  and  Sardisj*  though  princi- 
pally in  the  latter.  Horace,  EpisL,  i.,  11,  2,  says:  Croesi 
regia  Sardis. 

In  the  nominative  plural  the  neuters  in  os  have  the 

Greek   termination   e;    as,  cete^   mde^  and    the    plural 

Tempe,  rd  TifMrn], 

Note. — No  other  cases  are  formed  from  these  neuters  in  of,  and  in  the 
singular,  too,  they  occur  only  in  the  nom.  and  accus.,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, use  the  Latin  forms  cetus  and  melum  (according  to  the  second  declen- 
sion).   So,  also,  chaos f  gen.  chcUf  abl.  chao.    See  ^  87. 

6.  In  the  genitive  plural  only  a  few  words  retain  the 

Greek  termination  on  (wv),  and  that  ^nerally  only  in 

titles  of  books,  e.  g.,  metamorphoseon,  epigram?natan. 

Note. — Curtius,  iv.,  50  (13),  makes  the  genitive  McUeon,  from  MaXeeig,  or 
Ma2,teLC  (sing.  MaAievc)*  entirely  in  the  Greek  fashion,  for  the  Latin  name 
is  Malienses. 

7.  In  the  dative  plural  the  Greek  termination  si,  or  sin, 
is  used  very  rarely,  and  only  by  poets.  Ovid,  e.  g.,  has 
Lemniasi  and  Troasin,  from  Lemniades  and  Troades.  In 
prose  writers  there  are  very  few  examples  that  can  be  re- 
lied upon ;  such  as  ethesi,  from  rd  rjOrjj 

[§  74.]  8.  The  accusative  plural  in  as  is  admissible  in 
all  words  which  have  this  termination  in  Greek.  It  is, 
however,  seldom  used  in  prose,  though  in  common  nouns 
it  occurs  more  frequently  than  the  accusative  singular  in 
a ;  e.  g.,  harpagonas^  phalangas,  pyramidas,  and  even  in 
Cicero  we  find  aspidas,  canthartdas.  He  also  uses  the 
proper  names  Acthiopas,  Arcadas,  and  Cyclopas,  and  Livy 
always  has  the  accusat.  Macedonas,  It  is  surprising  to 
find  that  the  same  termination  is  now  and  then  given  also 
to  barbarian  names  of  nations,  e.  g.,  Allohrogas  in  Caesar, 
and  Lingonas,  Nemetas,  Ordovicas,  Brigantas,  SUuras^ 
and  VangioTuis  in  Tacitus. 

*  rin  Greek  we  find,  at  one  time,  TpdXkeLq  and  ^dpSEig ;  at  another, 
TpdAAtf  and  Sopdif .  The  former  are  nominatives  plural  in  the  Attic  dia- 
lect, the  latter  m  the  Ionic.  (Consult  Maittaire^  Dial.  L,  O.,  p.  145,  ed. 
Sturz.)'\—Am.  Ed. 

+  [According  to  Pliny,  as  quoted  by  Charisius  (p.  38).  Varro  often  made 
use  of  these  datives  in  si  or  «m,  but  probably  only  with  Greek  characters. 
Pliny  adduces  as  an  instance  the  form  schemnsiriy  for  schematise  and  in  a 
fragment  of  the  same  Varro,  in  Nonius  (iv.,  377),  we  have  "  in  ethesin  Tt. 
rentius  palmam  posdt.**  Quintilian,  also,  has  allowed  himself  to  say,  "  itl 
Chidius  kuxhrire  m  Metamorpkosesi  solet"  (iv.,  i,  77.)] — Am,  Ed, 

F  2 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

UENDER   OF    WORDS    OF   THE    THIRD   DECLENSION. — ^KA8- 

CULINES. 

[§  75.]  Masculine  aro  those  which  end  in  Oy  ar,os^  and 
tTf  and  diose  in  es  which  increase  in  the  genitive,  espe- 
cially  those  in  es^  itis ;  e.  g.,  sermo,  errors  sudor ^fiog^  mat, 
venter^  stipes. 

Exceptions  in  o, — ^Words  ending  in  do^  go,  and  to,  are 
feminine ;  e.  g.,  corisuetudo^forimdoj  grarido^  imagOy  orcUio^ 
dictiOf  lectioj  auditio,  communio^  &c. ;  also  caro^  and  the 
Greek  words  echp  and  Argo  (the  ship  of  the  Argonauts), 
The  following,  however,  are  masculine  :  in  do,  the  words 
cardo  and  ordo,  together  with  udo  and  cudo,  or  cvdon  ;  in 
go :  ligo,  mar  go,  and  harpago  ;  and  all  words  in  io  which 
are  not  abstract  nouns  derived  from  verbs  and  adjectives, 
but  common  names  of  things,  such  as  pugio  (a  dagger), 
scipio  (a  staff),  septentrio  (north  pole),  titio  (a  fire-brand); 
several  names  of  animals,  as,  curcidio,*  papUio,  scorpio, 
stdlio,  vesperttlio,  and  a  few  others  of  rare  occurrence; 
and,  lastly,  those  formed  from  numerals,  such  as  unio,  hi- 
nio  or  dvplio,  temio,  quatemio,  quinioj  senioy  &c.  Vnio^ 
in  the  sense  of  a  particular  pearl  (margarita),  is  like- 
wise masculine ;  but  when  it  signifies  unity  (wnivtas),  and 
is  used  in  an  abstract  sense,  it  is  feminine ;  but  it  is  only 
in  ecclesiastical  writers  that  it  has  this  meaning. 

Note. — CupidOf  desire,  therefore  is  feminine,  but  masculine  when  it  is 
the  name  of  the  god  of  Love.  Poets,  however,  sometimes  use  it  as  a  mas- 
culine, even  in  the  former  signification,  and  Horace  docs  so  always ;  as, 
pravus  cupidoy  falsus  cupido.  Margo  may  have  either  gender,  but  the  mas- 
culine is  more  frequent,  as  was  remarked  above. 

[§  76.]  Exceptions  in  or. — The  following  words  in  or^ 
oris,  are  neuter:  ador,  aequor,  marmor^  and  cor,  cordis. 
Arbor  is  feminine,  according  to  the  general  nile.  (See 
§  39.) 

Exceptions  in  os, — Cos,  dos,  and  the  Greek  eos  are  fem- 
inine. Os,  ossis,  and  os,  oris,  and  the  Greek  words  chaos j 
ethos,  epos,  mdos,  are  neuter. 

Exceptions  in  er, — ^A  great  many  words  in  er  are  neu- 

*"  Also  spelled  gurguUo ;  it  is  masculine  in  its  two  significations  of  **  air 
pipe"  and  "woxTworm." 
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Cer,  viz.,  cadaver ,  iter,  spiniher,  tuber  (a  hump),  uher,  ve9, 
and  verier  (rarely  used  in  the  singrular,  but  very  frequent- 
ly in  the  plural,  verberaj,  and  all  the  names  of  plants  in 
er  :  acer,  deer,  laser ^  papaver^  piper,  siler,  siser,  suber,  and 
zingiber.  Tuber  (a  kind  of  peach-tree)  is  feminine,  but 
when  it  denotes  the  fruit  it  is  masculine.  Linter  is  com- 
monly used  as  a  feminine,  but  is  well  attested  also  as  a 
masculine. 

Exceptions  in  es  increasing  in  the  genitive. — The  fol- 
lowing are  feminine :  merges^  itis ;  seges  and  teges,  etis ; 
mercesj  edis ;  quies,  etisj  with  its  compounds  inquies  and 
requies.  Compes,  which,  however,  does  not  occur  in  the 
nominative  sing.,  but  only  in  the  plural  compedes,  is  femi- 
nine. AeSf  aerisj  is  neuter ;  ales  and  quadrupes  are  prop- 
erly adjectives,  but  as  substantives  they  are  mostly  used 
as  fen'.Hiines. 
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GENDER    OF    WORDS    OF    THE   THIRD    DECLENSION. ^FEBQ- 

NINES. 

[§  77.]  Feminine  are  those  which  end  in  as,  w,  ys,  ai«, 
and  Xj  those  in  es  which  do  not  increase  in  the  genitive, 
and  those  in  s  preceded  by  a  consonant,  e.  g.,  auctoritas^ 
navisy  cJilamys^  laus  BndJrauSjpax^  radix^  arXy  nubes^pars^ 
morSy  hicms, 

Exceptums  in  as, — The  following  ai*e  masculine:  as, 
gen.  assis,  and  its  compounds,  though  they  have  different 
terminations ;  as,  quadrans,  a  fourth  of  an  as ;  hes,  two 
thirds  of  an  as ;  decussis,  ten  ases  ;*  and  the  Greek  words 
which  make  their  genitive  in  aniis  ;  as,  adamas^  elephas, 
and  the  names  of  mountains  :  Acragas,  AUas,  Mimas, 
Masy  marisy  and  vas^  vddis,  are,  of  course,  masculine. 
The  following  are  neuters :  Greek  words  in  as,  which 
make  their  genitive  dtis;  as,  arto(fteas,  erysipelas  (see 
§  58),  and  the  Latin  words  vasj  vasts,  and  fas  and  nejus, 
which,  however,  occur  only  in  the  nom.  and  accus. 

Exceptions  in  is. — The  following  are  masculine:  1. 
Those  in  is,  gen.  eris  ;  as,  cinis,  cucumis,  pulvis,  and  vomis 
{oommovly  vomer  J ;  2.  The  following,  which  increase  in 

*  S«e  the  ippendix  on  Roman  weights,  coins,  and  measures. 
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the  genitive :  glis,  lapis^  pollis^  and  sanguis  ;  3.  The  fo« 
lowing, which  do  not  increase:  arrmisy  aads^  caUis,canalii 
cassis  (used  especially  in  the  plural  casses^  a  hunter's  nel, 
and  not  to  be  confounded  with  cassis,  tdis,  a  helmet) ; 
caulis  or  colis^  coUisy  crinis,  ensis,  Jascis  (generally  in  the 
plaralj Jasces J y  ^nisy  JbUisy  Junisyjustis,  ignis^  mensis,  or- 
bisj  paniSf  pisds,  postis,  scrobis,  sentis,  torquis^  torris,  un- 
guis, vectis,  vermis.  Some  of  these  wordS,  however,  are 
used  by  good  authors  also  as  feminines,  though  not  often, 
especially  callisy  canalisj  scrobis,  torquis,  and  ^nis,  cinis^ 
in  the  singular ;  whereas  the  plural  J?we*,  in  the  sense  of 
boundary  or  territory,  and  cineres,  in  the  sense  of  the  ashes 
of  a  corpse,  are  always  masculine. 

As  mensis  is  masculine,  AprUis,  QuintUis,  and  Sextilis 
have  the  same  gender.  Some  substantives  in  is  are  prop- 
erly adjectives,  and  a  substantive  masculine  being  always 
imderstood,  they  are  themselves  used  as  masculines ;  e.  g., 
annalisy  commonly  in  the  plural  annates  flibrij,  annals ; 
jugales  (equi)ytwo  horses  yoked  together ;  molaris  (lapis ), 
a  millstone ;  or,  if  dens  is  understood,  a  back  tooth  or 
grinder;  natalis  (dies),  birthday;  pugillares  (libelli)^  a 
tablet  for  writing. 

Note. — Anguis  and  tigris  may  have  either  gender;  canis  is  generally 
masculine,  but  when  it  denotes  a  dog  used  in  hunting,  it  is  very  often 
feminine.  (See  ^  42.)  A<puUis,  callis,  corbis,  and  cltmis,  plur.  cltmeSf  are 
used  by  good  writers  as  words  of  either  gender.  Delphis  is  masculine ; 
but  the  more  common  forms  are  delphinuSf  or  delphin.  Cossis  has  not  been 
mentioned  above,  because  the  only  authority  we  have  for  it  is  a  doubted, 
passage  in  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxx.,  39,  and  cossus, »,  is  more  probable. 

That  the  names  of  rivers  in  is  are  masculine  follows  from  the  general 
rule  (^  37) ;  thus  we  read  horridus  Albis,  flavus  Tiberia,  rapidus  Tigris. 
Names  of  mountains  with  this  termination  are  not  numerous :  Lucretilis.  a 
hill  in  Latium,  is  masculine ;  for  Horace  says,  amoenus  Lucretilis.  The 
Greek  names  Caramhis^  a  promontory  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  Peloris  in  Sicily,  are  feminme,  the  word  uxpa  being  understood. 

All  the  masculines  in  t«,  whatever  may  be  their  genitive,  are  contained 
m  the  following  hexameter  lines : 

Mascula  sunt  panisj  piscis,  crinis,  cinisy  ignis , 
Funis f  gliSf  vectiSffolliSjfasciSf  lapis,  amnis, 
Sic  fustis,  postis,  scrobis,  axis,  vermis  et  unguis, 
£t  penis,  colUs,  callis,  sic  sanguis  et  ensis, 
Mugilis  et  mensis,  pollis,  cum  caule  canalis, 
£t  vomis,  sentis,  pulvis,  finis,  cucumt^que, 
Anguis,  item  torquis,  torris,  cum  cassibus  orois. 

Exceptions  in  ys. — Names  of  rivers  and  mountains  witi 
this  termination  are  masculine,  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  Chap.  VI. ;  e.  g.,  Hali/s,  Othrys, 

[§  78.]  "Exceptions  in  a:.— ^The  follovdng  are  masculine : 
1.  The  Grreek  words  in  ax :  as,  anthrax,  cordax,  thorax 
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2.  The  majority  of  those  in  ex :  apex^  caudex^  codex,  ci 
meXf  cortex  J  culex^  Jrutex,  grex^  irpex^  latex^  murex^  obex, 
podeXj  poUeXy  pulexj  pumex^  ramex,  Hlex^  sorex,  vlex^  ver- 
tex or  vortex,  3.  Some  in  ta? :  viz.,  calix^  fornix^  phoenix^ 
sorix ;  and  generally,  also,  varix,  4.  One  word  in  ux  ; 
viz.,  traduXf  properly  an  adjective,  palmes  being  under- 
stood. 5.  The  following  Greek  words  in  yx :  calyx^ 
coccyx^  onyx^  oryx  and  bomhyx  (in  the  sense  of  silk- worm ; 
it  is  feminine  when  it  signifies  silk) ;  and  the  names  of 
mountains,  such  as  Eryx.  6.  The  subdivisions  of  an  o^ 
which  end  in  unx ;  as,  quincunx^  septunx^  deunx,  (See 
Appendix  III.) 

Note. — Many  words  in  e»,  commonly  enumerated  in  these  lists,  are  mas- 
culine from  their  signification ;  such  as  rej?,  ponti/eXf  camifex^  foetiiseXf  ver- 
vex.  Some  words  varv  between  the  mascuhne  and  feminine  genders ;  as, 
corteXf  obext  pumex^  ana  siUxt  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  but  the 
masc.  is  better  attested.  To  these  we  roust  add  imbrex  and  mmexy  both 
genders  of  which  are  supported  by  equal  authority.  It  may  be  remarked 
tiiat  the  number  of  masculines  in  ex  is  greater  than  that  of  feminines  ;  for 
if  we  put  aside  the  above-mentioned  masculines,  there  Kinain  only  the 
followmg  feminines :  forfexy  /ex,  nex,  supeUexy  prex  (not  used  in  the  nom.), 
and/ae».  Pellexy  ilex,  vitex,  and  carex  are  feminines  from  their  meaning,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule.  AtripUx  is  the  only  neuter  in  ex,  and  is  rarely 
used  as  a  feminine. 

Onyx  is  masculine  when  it  denotes  a  species  of  marble,  or  a  vessel  made 
of  it ;  but  as  the  name  of  a  precious  stone  (see  ^  39)  it  is  feminine.  Calx 
IS  sometimes  used  sis  a  masculine  like  the  diminutive  calculus,  but  it  does 
not  occur  in  ancient  writers.  Lynx  occurs  as  masculine  only  in  a  single 
passage  of  Horace  {timidos  Itfncas),  and  is  otherwise  feminine,  as  in  Greek. 
The  archaic  cum  primo  lua  is  believed  to  be  preserved  in  a  passage  of 
Cicero  {De  Off.,  iii.,  31.    Comp.  Varro,  De  L.  L.,  vi.,  9). 

Exertions  in  es,  gen.  w,  without  increase. — The  Greek 
word  acinaces  alone  (aKivdKrjg,  ov)  is  decidedly  masculine. 
Vepres,  which  rarely  occurs  in  the  singular,  and  palumbes, 
though  commonly  masculines,  are  foimd  also  as  feminines. 

Exceptions  in  s  preceded  by  a  consonant. — The  follow- 
ing are  masculine  :  densy  Jons^  mons^  and.  pons  ;  adeps 
commonly,  widi  forceps  sometimes.  Some  words  are  prop- 
erly adjectives,  but  are  used  as  masculine  substantives, 
because  a  substantive  of  that  gender  is  imderstood  :  con- 
fiuens  or  confluentes  (amnesj^  torrens  (amnisj^  oriens  and 
occidens  fsol)^  rudens  (fonisj,  bidens  and  tridens;  and 
several  Greek  words,  such  as  ehpSy  epops  (Lat  upupa)^ 
meropsy  gryps  (gryphis)^  hy drops  ^  chalybs, 

JVb<e.— The  divisions  of  the  as  ending  in  ns,  e.  g.,  sextans,  quadrans,  tnens, 
dodrans,  are  masculine,  as  was  remarked  ^  77.  Serpens,  in  prose  writers, 
is  senerally  feminine,  but  the  poets  use  it  also  as  a  masculine.  Stirps,  in 
a  ngarative  sense,  is  always  feminine,  but  in  its  original  sense  of  '*  stem* 
i*  is  firequently  found  as  a  masculine.    Continm;  th«  conunent,  properU 
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an  adjective,  is  of  doubtful  gender,  though  the  feminine  is  perhaps  prefers  • 
ble.  Bidens,  a  fork,  is  masculine ;  but  when  it  signifies  "  a  sheep  two 
years  old"  it  is  feminine,  ovis  being  understood.  The  plural  torrential  from 
torrens^  occurs  in  Curtius,  ix.,  35,  and  must  be  explained  by  supplying 
fiumina,  torrens  being  properly  an  adjective.  A  few  participles  used  as  sub- 
stantives in  philosopnicsl  language  are  neuters;  as,  ens,  accidens,  ama^ 
quena.  Animans,  bemg  proper^  a  participle,  occurs  in  all  three  genders; 
but,  according  to  the  practice  of  Cicero,  it  is  generally  feminine  in  the  sense 
of  "a  living  being,"  and  masculine  in  the  sense  of  *'a  rational  creature.** 
(See  Schneider,  Formenlehref  p.  126,  fol.) 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

GENDER  OF  WORDS  OF  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION. NEUTERS. 

[§  79.]  Words  ending  in  a,  c,  e,  y,  c,  Z,  »,  t,  ar,  ur^  us 
are  neuter ;  e.  g.,  poema^  mare,  sinapi,  misy,  lac  and  alec^ 
animal,  mel,  carmen,  Jlumen,  caput  (the  only  word  of  this 
termination),  calcar,  pulvinar,fulgur,  guttur,  opus,  tempus, 

1.  Exceptions  in  I, — The  following  are  masculine  :  sol^ 
sal,  and  mugUy  which  form  is  more  common  than  mugiUs^ 
Sal,  in  the  singular,  is  sometimes  found  as  a  neuter,  but 
in  the  plural  the  ancients  use  only  sales,  both  in  the  sense 
of  '*  salt*'  and  in  the  more  common  one  of  **  witticisms.** 
Salia,  in  the  sense  of  "  different  kinds  of  salt,"  is  only  a 
modem  medical  term. 

2  Exceptions  in  n. — There  are  only  three  Latin  words 
in  en  which  are  masculine,  viz.,  pecten,  pectinis,  ren  and 
lien  (or  lienis)  ;  the  others  in  en  are  of  Greek  origin ;  e. 
g.,  attagen,  lichen,  and  splen.  Delphin  (commonly  delphi- 
ntisj,  paean,  agon,  canon,  gnomon,  horizon,  and  the  names 
of  mountains  in  on;  as,  Cithaeron,  Helicon,  are  likewise 
masculines.  The  following  in  on  are  feminine :  a'edon,  ' 
halcyon  (Lat.  alcedo),  icon,  and  sindon;  and,  according 
to  the  general  rule,  all  the  G-reek  names  of  towns,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  such  as  Marathon,  which  is  more  fre- 
quently masculine. 

3.  Exceptions  in  ar, — Par  is  common  in  the  sense  of 
"  mate,"  but  neuter  in  the  sense  of  "  a  pair." 

4.  Exceptions  in  ur. — Astur,  turtur,  vultur,  and  furfur 
are  masculine. 

5.  Exceptions  in  its, — All  words  of  two  or  more  sylla- 
bles which  retain  the  u  in  the  genitive,  that  is,  which 
end  in  Otis  or  Odis,  are  feminine ;  e.  g.,  juventus,  solus ^ 
9en9c^U8^  iervitus,  virtus;  incus,  palus,  and  subscus  ;  also, 
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teUuSf  teUuris,  and  pecus^  pecudu^  a  sheep,  whereas  pecut^ 
pecoris  (neut.),  signifies  *•  cattle"  in  general.  Venus^  Fe- 
neris,  the  name  of  a  goddess,  is  naturally  feminine ;  but 
it  retains  the  same  gender  in  the  sense  of  '*  gracefulness** 
(generally  in  the  plural).  Respecting  the  names  of  ani- 
mals in  U8^  see  above,  §  42.  Lppus  and  mus  are  mascu- 
line ;  grus  and  sus  are  feminine  when  the  particular  sex 
is  not  to  be  specified.  Of  Greek  words  in  sm,  tripus^  tri- 
podisy  is  masculine ;  apus  and  lagoput  are  feminine,  per- 
haps only  because  avis  is  understood.  Rhus,  as  a  tree,  is 
feminine ;  as  a  seed  or  spice,  masculine. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FOURTH     DECLENSION. 

[§  80.1  The  fourth  declension  is  only  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  tne  third,  which  has  arisen  from  contraction  and 
elision.  The  nominative  of  masculine  and  feminine  words 
ends  in  us,  and  of  neuters  in  «.  The  following  is  the  form 
of  their  declension : 

Singular. 

Nom,  Jruct-us,  fruit. 


Gen.  Jruct'Us. 
Dat.  Jruct-uu 
Ace.  fruct'Um. 
Voc  Jruct'us, 
Abl.  Jruct'U. 


com-u^  horn. 

corn-US. 

fcom-uij  oom-u* 

com-u, 

com-u, 

cam-u. 


—     1 


Plural. 


com-ua, 

com-uum, 

com-tbus, 

com-ua. 

com-ua, 

com-ibus. 


Nom,  Jruct'US, 
Gen.  Jhu^uum, 
Dat.  Jruct'thus. 
Ace  Jruct-us. 
Voc.  Jruct-us, 
Abl.  Jruct-'tbus. 

The  following  words  may  be  used  as  exercises :  actus, 
coetusy  cursus,  gradus,  lusus,  magistratus,  motus,  sensus^ 
sumpiuSj  vultus:  the  only  neuters  are,  genu,  gdu,  veru^ 
pecu  (the  same  as  pecus,  oris).  Tonitrus  and  tonitmum, 
plur.  Umitrua,  are  more  commonly  used  than  tonitru. 

Formerly  it  was  believed  that  the  neuters  in  u  were 
iadeolinable  in  the  singular,  but  recent  investiga  ions  (es 
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pecially  those  of  Freund,  in  an  appendix  to  the  preface 
to  his  Latin  Dictionary)  compel  us  to  give  up  this  opinion, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  genitive ;  for  it  is  only  in 
late  technical  writers  that  we  find,  e.  g.,  comu  cervinum 
and  comu  hubidum  making  the  genitive  without  any  ter- 
mination of  the  first  word :  comticervini,  comuhnhuli.  The 
dative  ui  is  likewise  mentioned  by  an  ancient  grammari- 
an (Martian.  Capella,  lib.  iii.),  but  there  is  no  instance  ex- 
cept comu  in  Livy,  xlii.,  58,  which  must  be  looked  on  as 
a  contraction  of  comm, 

[^  91.]  Note  1. — The  genitive  of  the  words  in  u»  was  originally  uts,  which 
was  afterward  contracted  into  Us.  Instances  of  the  ancient  form  are  still 
found  in  our  authors ;  as,  anvia  in  Terence.  Sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  genitive  of  words  in  us  was  i,  after  the  second  declension,  which 
is  still  found  now  and  then,  as  well  as  us^  not  only  in  comic  writers,  but 
in  good  prose,  e.  g.,  senati  and  tumulti  in  Sallust.  The  dative  in  u  instead 
of  m  is  still  more  frequent,  es])ecially  in  Caesar,  who  is  said  by  Gellius 
(iv.,  19)  to  have  sanctioned  this  form  exclusively ;  e.  g.,  eqidtatu^  magis- 
traiUf  ttsUf  for  equitatuiy  &c. ;  it  is,  however,  found  also  in  a  few  passages 
of  other  writers. 

[^  82.]  Note  2. — Some  words  make  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  Hbua 
instead  of  ibus.    They  are  contained  in  the  following  two  hexameters : 

ArciUj  acusj  partus f  quercuSf  ficus^  lacusy  artus^ 
£t  triims  et  partus ^  specus^  adde  veruque  ^^ecuque. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  instead  oificubus  a  better  form  is  /icis,  from 

ficust  I  (see  %  97),  and  that  arcubus  and  quercubus,  though  mentioned  by 

ancient  grammarians,  do  not  occur  in  other  writers  any  more  than  arcUms^ 

'  or  quercibus.    Partus  has  both  forms,  ubus  and  ihuSf  and  tonitrus  has  more 

commonly  tonitribus  than  tonitrubus. 

[^  83.1  Note  3. — Domus  takes,  in  some  of  its  cases,  the  forms  of  the 
second  declension ;  but  this  is  exclusively  the  case  only  in  the  genit.  domi 
in  the  sense  of  "  at  home  ;"*  in  the  abl.  domo  in  the  sense  of  "  from  home ;" 
and  in  the  ace.  plur.  domes  in  the  sense  of  "  home,"  when  several  places 
are  alluded  to.  In  the  other  signification,  the  forms  of  the  fourth  declen- 
sion prevail,  though  we  find  the  ablat.  domoy  genit.  plur.  domorunif  ace. 
plur.  domes,  along  with  domu  (see  Garatoni  on  Cic,  Philip.,  ii.,  18),  do 
muum,  and  domus  (see  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.,  iv.,  4) ;  but  domo  for 
domui  seldom  occurs. 

Gender  of  Words  op  the  Fourth  Declension. 

[§  84.]  The  words  in  us  are  msLsculine.  The  following 
only  are  feminines :  acus,  domus,  manus,  porticus,  tribus, 
and  the  plurals  idus,  iduum,  and  quinquatrus,  quinqtuUru- 
um.  To  these  must  be  added  colus,  which,  however,  also 
follows  the  second  declension.  (See  §  53  and  97.)  The 
words  amis,  nurus,  socrtes,  and  quercus  are  feminme,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule,  on  account  of  their  significa- 
tion. 

Note.—Penus,  ua  (provisions),  is  feminine;  but  there  are  two  other 

■  .III  I 

*  [Domi,  "  at  home,"  is  in  fact  not  a  genitive,  but  an  old  locative  caM 
Compare  Anthonys  Greek  Prosody,  p.  227,  seq.y^Am,  Ed. 
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mulls  of  this  word,  one  after  the  second  declension,  jMMnn,  ^  and  the 
•econd  after  the  third,  pemts^  9na,  both  of  which  are  neuter.  Spteut  is 
most  frequently  masculine ;  but  in  the  early  lanffuage,  and  in  poetry,  it  is 
found  both  as  a  feminine  and  as  a  neuter.  In  Valer.  Mazimus,  i,  2,  we 
have  m  ^uoddam  pimtathtmtpecut  for  m  ^umdam  tptcitm  ;  but  the  reading  is 
doubtful.  Seau,  when  used  for  sexiu,  is  neuter,  but  occurs  only  in  the 
nominat  and  accus.  in  the  connexion  of  vuiU  and  tindUbn  mow.  (Com 
pare^  89.) 

The  few  words  in  u  are  neuter,  without  exception. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

FIFTH    DECLENSION. 

'§  S6,\  The  fifth  declension,  like  the  fourth,  may,  with 
few  changes,  be  traced  to  the  third.     The  nommatiye 
ends  in  e«,  and  the  declension  is  as  follows  : 

Singular.  Plural. 


fe 


Nom.  dt-eSf  a  day. 
Gen.  di-ei, 
Dat.   dt-eu 
Ace  dt-em, 
Voc.  dt-es, 
AbL  di-e. 


Nom.  di-es. 
Gren.  di-erum. 
Dat.   diribus. 
Ace.  di-€s. 
Voc.  di-es, 
Abl.   di-ehu8. 


Note  1. — Only  the  three  words  dies,  re«,  and  tpedet  have  their  nlural 
complete ;  and  Cicero  condemned  even  «peaenim  and  spedetms  as  not  oeing 
Latin.  The  words  adesyfacies^  ^ffigi^t  series,  and  spes  are  found  in  gooa 
prose  writers  only  in  the  nominative  plur.  (perhaps  in  the  vocative  also) 
and  accus.  plur. ;  the  others  have,  from  their  ai^incation,  no  plural 

Note  2. — The  e  in  the  termination  of  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  is 
long  when  prec«led  by  a  vowel,  as  in  cbei,  fnadei,  but  short  in  ^pei,  com- 
mon in  jidci  and  ret. 

Note  3.— An  old  termination  of  the  genitive  was  es  Contracted  from  «m), 
but  is  not  found  in  our  authors,  except  in  the  word  j}iee9Uer:sDiei  pater. 
But  there  are  several  instances  of  e  and  i  being  used  for  tne  et  of  the  geni- 
tive  aiKl  dative.  The  e  for  the  genitive  occurs  veiy  frequently  in  poetry 
(Yirg.,  Oeorg.,  i,  208,  die,  Herat,  Carm.f  iii,  7, 4 ;  Ovid,  Metam.,  iiL,  341, 
and  viL,  T28,jide) ;  and  also  in  some  passages  of  Cicero,  C»sar,  and  Sal 
lust ;  e.  g.,  pemide  cetusa  (some  write  pemicU),  in  Cic,  wo  Rose.  Am,,  45. 
In  smistraparte  ode  in  Ces.,  BdL  OalL,  li.,  23,  and  several  times  in  Sallust 
Instances  of  the  dative  ending  in  e  occur  in  Horace,  Serm,,  i.,  3, 95,  com' 
missafide  ;  and  in  Livy,  v.,  13,  inaanabiU  pemide  nee  cauea  nee  fids  m«eme- 
batur.  The  dative  in  t  occurs  in  Nepos,  Thrasyb.,  2 :  pemidifitit ;  and  the 
genitive  in  i  appears  in  Livy,  ii.,  42,  in  the  connexion  of  tribuni  pMn  for 
pUbd  {pl^esszjHsbs). 

Gbndbr  of  Words  of  the  Fifth  Declension. 
[§  86.]  The  words  of  the  fifth  declension  are  feminme, 
with  the  exception  of  dies,  which  is  mascul.  and  femin.  in 
the  singular,  and  masculine  only  in  the  plural.  The  com- 
poimd  meridies  is  masculine  only,  but  does  not  occur  in 
the  plural,  as  was  remarked  above. 

G 
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JVote-^Good  prose  writers  make  the  singular  of  die«  much  msre  tm. 
quentlY  masculine  than  feminine.  The  latter  gender,  gei  erallj  speakmc 
is  used  only  when  diet  denotes  duration  or  length  of  time,  and  m  the  seiiM 
of  a  fixed  or  appointed  day.  Thus  we  find  certa,  conftUuta,  jyofgft'fctf^ 
dieta,JmUa  diM,  DUt  also  stato  die. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

IRREGULAR    DECLENSION. ^INDECLINABLES. ^DEFECTITES. 

[§  87.]  The  irregularities  in  the  declension  of  substan* 
tives  may  be  comprised  under  two  general  heads :  A.  Jn- 
declinahles  and  defectives;  B,  Heterodita  and  heterogenea. 

JL  Some  substantives  have  a  defective  declension^  in- 
asmuch as  they  have  either  no  terminations  at  all  to  mark 
the  different  cases  (indeclinablesjt  or  want  particular  ca- 
ses, or  even  a  whole  number  f  defectives  J. 

I.  IndecUnaMeSy  or  words  which  retain  the  same  form 
in  all  cases,  are  chiefly  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  alphabets,  e.  g.,  alpha,  heta^  gamma^ 
digamma,  delta^  iotUt  a,  c,  v,  &c.  It  is  only  late  and 
unclassical  authors  that  decline  the  Greek  names  in  a. 
Delta,  as  a  name  of  a  country,  is  likewise  indeclinable ; 
bi^  it  is  found  only  in  the  nomin.  and  accus.  Farther,  a 
number  of  foreign  words,  such  as  git^  manna,  pascha,  and' 
a  few  Greek  substantives  in  i  and  y,  such  as  gummi  and 
misy,  which,  however,  occurs  also  as  a  declinable  word; 
(see  §  55) ;  and  besides  the  indeclinable  gummi  there  ex- 
ist other  declinable  forms  also,  e.  g.,  kaec  gummis^  hoc. 
gumma,  and  hoc  gumen,  Hebrew  proper  names,  which, 
differ  in  their  terminations  from  Greek  and  Latin  words,, 
are  either  not  declined  at  all,  as  BetJdeem,  Gabriel,  BAUh^ 
or  they  take  a  Latin  termination  in  the  nominative  also, 
e.  g.,  Ahrdhamu^s,  Jacobus^  Josephus^  Judiiha,  David  and 
Daniel  are  the  only  names  which,  without  taking  any  ter- 
mination in  the  nominative,*  make  the  genitive  Davidis. 
and  Danielis,  Others,  as  Joannes,  Mosesy  Judas,  Maria^ 
have  already  acquired,  through  the  Grreek,  a  declinable 
termination,  and  are  accordingly  declined  after  the  first 
or  third  declension.  Jestis  makes  the  accusat.  Jesum,  but 
in  the  other  cases  it  remains  unchanged,  Jesu, 

♦  [Modem  writers  of  Latin  verse,  however,  give  Divides  as  a  form  fo: 
the  nominative.  Compare  Hodgson  (Provost  of  Eton),  Sacred  History  fm 
Latin  Verse,  p.  95.]— Am.  Ed, 
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Among  the  genuine  Latin  words  we  must  msdcepando, 
winch  is  used  only  as  a  plural,  and  remains  unchanged  in 
all  ks  cases,  e.  g.,  auri  quinque  jpondOf  five  pounds  of  gold. 
This  peculiarity  arose  from  the  omission  of  the  word  It- 
hraCf  to  which  was  added  the  superfluous  pondoy  an  abla- 
tive in  the  sense  of  "  in  weight*'  (in  which  it  still  often 
occurs ;  see  §  428) ;  afterward  librae  was  omitted,  and 
pondo  retained  its  place.  Semu,  half  an  as,  has  become 
an  indeclinable  aojectiye  (one  half)  &om  a  declinable 
substantive,  gen.  semisnsy  and  is  used  as  such  in  connex- 
ion with  other  numerals. 

[§  88.]  II.  Defectives  in  case*  are  those  substantives 
which  want  one  or  more  cases.  There  are  many  words 
3f  whidi  the  nominative'singular  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
existed ;  as,  for  instance,  of  the  genitives  dapisy  dicionis, 
Jemmis  (for  which  the  nominat.  Jemur  is  used),  Jrttgisy 
itUemecioniSt  opisy  poUinis,  vicisy  and  of  the  plurals  preces 
and  verbera  (for  which  we  use  as  a  nom.  sing,  plaga  or 
ici)usj»  The  genitive  neminis,  fix)m  nemo,  occurs  very  rare- 
ly, and  its  place  is  supplied  by  nullius,  (See  §  676.)  The 
vocative  is  wanting  in  a  great  many  words,  fix)m  their  sig- 
nification. The  genitive  plural  is  wanting,  that  is,  does  not 
occur  in  our  audiorities,  in  several  monosyllabic  words : 
as,  OS,  oris;  vasy  vadis;  glos,  pax,  and  others.  (See  §  66.) 
The  genit.  and  dat.  sing,  of  t;i«  are  very  rare,  but  the  plural 
vires,  virium,  &C.,  is  complete. 

[§  89.]  With  regard  to  words  which  want  several  ca- 
ses, it  most  frequently  happens  that  only  those  cases  ex- 
ist which  are  sdike  (i.  e.,  especially  the  nominat.  and  ac- 
cusal), all  the  others  being  wanting.  This  is  the  case  faj 
with  Greek  neuters  in  es  (properly  adjectives)  and  in  os 
in  the  singular,  and  with  those  in  «  in  the  plural,  e.  g., 
cacoethes,  chaosy  qpos^  mdos,  cetos  (which  make  the  plural 
meUy  cetCy  as  in  Greek),  and  Tempe.  Some  of  these 
words,  however,  have  a  declinable  Latin  form  in  «*,  t,  or 
umy  i,  viz.,  ch4ius,  cetus^  melus  (mascul.),  and  mduniy  from 
which  the  ablatives  chao,  mdo  are  derived  ;  and  besides 
{to)  Argos,  there  is  a  declinable  Latin  form  Argi,  Ar go- 
rum,  Argis,  (b)  With  the  Latin  neuters^/Jw,  nefas,  nihil, 
parum  (too  little),  and  instary  which  was  originally  a  suo- 

♦  [Consult,  on  this  subject,  the  following  passages  of  the  ancient  gram 
manans :  CA«m.,  p.  22,  seq.  Id.,  p.  72,  seq.  Diom.,  p.  288.  Pris,,  p.  672 
924.  Phoc.,  p.  1708,  seq,  Asper,  p.  1729.  Ihnat.,  p.  1749.  Serg.^  p.  1845 
Cltdon,^  p.  190  .    Cotu«iU.,  p.  2734.]— Am.  E± 
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Btandve  signifying  "  an  image,**  or  "  resemblance,"  and 
was  then  used  as  an  adjective  in  the  sense  of  ^*  like,"  but 
only  in  such  connexions  as  admit  of  its  being  explained 
as  a  nominative  or  accusative.  SecuSf  sex,  is  likewiae 
used  only  in  cases  that  are  alike,  especially  as  an  accu- 
sative absolute,  virile  secusy  mtdiebre  secusj  e.  g.,  catUs, 
muliehre  secus  ;  in  other  phrases,  seams,  us^  is  the  ordina- 
ry word,  fcj  With  the  plural  of  many  monosyllabic 
words;  ^A^neces^  kinds  of  death;  paces^  treaties  of  peace 
especially  neuters;  as,  oera,  brazen  images;  jura,  rights; 
rura,  fields;  tura,  incense;  and  others,  the  plural  of 
which  generally  occurs  only  in  poetical  language;  as, 
farra,  com;  mella^  honey;  JeUa^  bile.  To  these  we  must 
add  the  poetical  plurals  fiamirut^  murmura^  silentia,  coUa* 
The  following  plurals,  grates,  munia,  m%mera,  likewise 
occur  only  in  the  nom.  and  accus.,  and  the  ablatives  gra;t- 
ibus  and  munibtis  are  rarely  used.  Metus,  which  is  com- 
plete in  the  singular,  and  astus,  of  which  the  ablat.  singu- 
lar is  used,  have,  in  the  plural,  those  cases  only  which  axe 
alike. 

The  following  must  be  remembered  separately :  Jotb 
occurs  only  in  the  nom.  and  abl.  singular  (forte,  by  chance) ; 
lues^  in  the  nom.,  ace,  and  ablat.  singular;  mane,  in  the 
nom.,  ace,  and  abl.  singular,  and  is  alike  in  all  of  them, 
but  it  is  used  also  as  an  adverb.  Satias,  for  satietas,  does 
not  occur,  in  good  prose,  in  any  other  form.  There  are 
several  words  which  are  frequently  used  in  the  plural 
(see  §  94),  but  which  in  the  singular  have  only  one  or 
other  case,  more  especially  the  ablative ;  e.  g.,  prece^ 
from preces,  occurs  in  prose  also;  but  the  ablative  singular 
of  ambages,  competes,  fauces,  obices,  and  verbera  is  used 
only  in  verse,  and  not  in  ordinary  prose. 

[§  90  ]  Some  words  occur  only  in  particular  combina- 
tions, and  in  a  particular  case :  diets,  with  catisa  and  gra- 
tia ;  nauci,  in  the  phrase  non  navci  facere,  or  esse  ;  diu 
noctuque,  or  die  et  noctu,  old  ablatives,  for  which,  howev- 
er, nocte  et  interdiu  are  more  commonly  used ;  derisui, 
despicatuiy  divisui,  ostentui,  in  combination  with  dteci  or 
esse;  infitia^,vnth  ire;  suppetias,  with  Jerre;  pessum  and 
venum,  with  ire  and  dare ;  whence  venire  and  vendere,  foi 
which  Tacitus,  in  the  same  sense,  uses  veno  ponere,  exer- 
cere  ;  Jhris  and  Jbras  (from  Jbrae  =z fores)  ;  gra^  (for 
gratiuj,  ingratiis  ;  sponte,  with  a  pronoun ;  as,  mea,  tua^ 
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JMI,  or  a  genitive;  inpron^tu  and  inprodnctu^commonlj 
with  esse  and  stare.  We  must  particularly  notice  some 
verbal  substantives,  which  frequently  occur  in  good  wri- 
ters, but  rarely  in  any  other  form  than  the  ablat  sing,  in 
combination  with  a  genitive,  or  still  more  frequently  with 
a  pronoun,  such  as  meo,  tuo,  &c.,  e.  g.,  concessu  and  per- 
mtssu;  monitu  and  admonitu;  mandatUj  rogatUj  oratu; 
arbitreUu,  jussu  et  injussu  ;  a4xitu,  coaciu  atque  efflagUatu 
meo, 

[§  91.]  III.  Defectives  in  number*  are  words  which 
have  either  no  plural  or  singular. 

1.  Many  woros,  from  their  signification,  can  have  no  plu- 
ral, and  are  termed  singularia  tantum.  This  is  the  case, 
faj  with  abstract  noims  which  have  a  simple  and  univer- 
sal meaning,  e.  g.fjustitia,  pietas,  pudor^  temperantia^  ex- 
perientiay  infantia,  pueritia,  adolescentia,  juventus^  senectus, 
fames,  sitis ;  (h)  with  words  which  denote  a  substance 
or  mass  without  division  or  subdivision ;  as,  aurum^  argen- 
turn,  argiUa,  sabulumy  coenum,  limus,  sanguis,  and  panis, 
inasmuch  as  we  thereby  do  not  understand  a  single  loaf, 
but  the  substance  of  bread  in  general.  Some  words  of 
this  kind,  however,  when  used  m  the  plural,  denote  sep- 
arate objects,  consisting  of  the  substance  indicated  by  the 
name ;  as,  aera^  works  in  bronze ;  cerae,  wax-tablets ; 
ligjuij  pieces  of  wood  ;  fcj  collective  words ;  as,  indoles, 
the  whole  natural  abilities  of  a  person ;  plebs  and  vulgus^ 
victus^  supellex^  virus.  Proper  names  should  strictly  have 
no  plural,  but  cases  often  occur  where  a  plural  is  neces- 
sary, viz.,  when  persons  of  the  same  name  or  character 
are  spoken  of,  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  general  that  in 
cases  like  this  the  person  who  speaks  or  writes  must  de- 
cide for  himself.  It  is  surprising  that  there  exists  no  plu- 
ral of  the  words  vesper  (vespera),  meridies,  ver^justitium^ 
letumy  and  specimen, 

[^  92.]  Note  1.— It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  plural  of  abstract 
noufls  is  much  more  common  in  Latin  than  in  our  own  language,  to  de- 
note a  repetition  of  the  same  thing,  or  its  existence  in  different  objects. 
Cicero  (Pro  Leg.  Man.,  S),  for  example,  says :  adventHs  imperatorum  nostro^ 
him  m  urbes  sociorum :  in  Pis.,  22 ;  concursHs  fiebant  vndique ;  effueiones  homi- 
mum:  De  Off.,  ii.,  6;  itaeritUs  exercituum:  ioid.,  ii.,  8;  exitus  erant  bellorum 
mU  mites  out  necessarii:  ibid.,  ii.,  7 ;  reliquorum  similes  exitus  tyrannorum :  m 

*  [The  passages  of  the  ancient  grammarians  that  have  reference  to  this 
■abject  are  the  following :  Varro,  L.  L.,  vii.,  25 ;  Id.,  viii.,  40.  Aul.  GelL, 
xix.,  a  Charts.,  p.  19,  21,  sea.  Diom.,  p.  314,  semj.  Prise.,  p.  662,  nq, 
P4oc.,  p.  1707,  ttg.    iXwutf.,  p.  1748.    Cimwnl.,  p.  2029.]— ilm.  £d. 
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V0rr..t  v.,  11 ;  ean<fl«  comAomum  tales fuerwU.  The  phrases  incwrrem  in 
hominum  and  animos  adders  militibua  are  of  quite  common  occurrence,  and 
Kmmtu  is  used  in  the  plural  whenever  the  courage  or  anger  of  several  per- 
sons is  spoken  of^  just  as  we  always  read  terga  vertere,  to  take  to  fliglit, 
when  the  act  is  ascribed  to  many,  and  never  tergum.  Animi,  however, 
like  spiritUtt  is  used  in  the  plural  also,  to  denote  the  ferocia  animi  of  cma 
man.  Qualities,  when  attributed  to  several  persons,  are  frequently  (not 
always)  used  in  the  plural ;  e.  g.,woceritates  arbontm,  Cic,  Cat.,  17 ;  odu- 
ti8  fumunum  novortun  indtutriaSf  in  Verr.f  iii.,  4 ;  ingeniis  excellentibtu  praediii 
hoTfiines,  De  Fin.,  v.,  24.  The  plural  in  this  case  often  denotes  different 
species  of  the  same  quality ;  e.  g.,  tatneru  nottnu  ambitione»  levitiUesqut^an' 
temmtf  Cic,  Tusc,  v.,  36;  saepe  exceilentiae  guaedam  m  amidtia  tunt,  XmL, 
19 ;  somnus  et  quietea  ceterae,  De  O^.,  i.,  29.  In  like  manner  we  find  inwdiag 
tmUtitudinief  inaamae,  desperationes,  iracundiae,fortitudine8,  turpitudines,  martea, 
exitioj  omnea  et  metua  et  aegritudinea  ad  ddorem  r^eruntur,  &c.  (See,  in  par- 
ticular, Cic,  De  Off.,  iii.,  32.)  We  must  farther  notice  the  frequent  use 
of  the  plural  in  words  denoting  the  phenomena  of  the  weather ;  as,  nioea, 
pruinaef  grandmea,  imbres,  pluviae;  i.  e.,  falls  of  snow,  showers  of  hail,  4ce. ; 
and  aolea,  sunbeams.  (See  Quintil.,  xL,  3,  27.)  All  we  have  said  hitherto 
relates  to  good  prose ;  the  ^oets  go  still  farther,  and  use  the  plural  with- 
out either  of  the  two  reasons  mentioned  above ;  e.  g.,  amorea,  irae,  metttM, 
and  timorea,  flttmina,  murmurat  otia,  ailentia,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  being 
more  emphatic,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  metre,  where  the  singular 
does  not  suit  it. 

Note  2. — The  names  of  fruits  of  gardens  and  fields,  on  tKe  other  hand, 
are  frequently  used  in  the  singular  in  a  collective  sense,  where  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  employing  the  plural;  e.  g.,  Pythagoreifaba  abstinuerunt  (Cic); 
fabaniy  lentem,  rapum  aerere  ;  ciceria  ctUinua.  In  like  manner,  nux  or  woa  does 
not  denote  a  single  nut  or  grape,  but  the  particular  kind  of  fruit ;  as  in 
Horace,  Serm.,  ii.,  2,  121 ;  penailia  uva  aecundaa  et  nux  omabat  menaaa.  In  a 
simUar  way  Cicero  uses  the  names  of  species  of  animals :  vUla  abundat 
porcoy  haedOf  agTio,  galUnUf  Cat.,  17 ;  and  Livy,  v.,  53,  of  building  materials : 
tegula  pubUce  praebtta  eat, 

[§  93.J  2.  Other  words  (pluralia  tantum)  occur  only  in 
the  plural,  and  m  the  singular  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in 
writers  who  cannot  be  ta£en  as  models.     This  is  the  case 

(a)  With  the  following  collective  names  of  personal 
beings :  liberie  gemini,  majores^  posteri^  primores  and  pro- 
ceres f  superi  and  inferi,  coelites^  consentes,  penates,  lemures^ 
excitbiae,  aperae.  When  in  any  of  these  cases  an  individ- 
ual is  to  be  indicated,  it  can  be  done  only  by  making  it  a 
part  of  the  collective,  e.  g.,  one  child,  untis  or  una  libera- 
rum  or  ex  liheris  ;  manes  or  dii  manes,  however,  is  used 
in  the  plural  also  to  denote  the  departed  soul  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

(h)  A  great  number  oi  o\}q%v  pluralia  tantum  denote  a 
complex  of  things,  the  constituent  parts  of  which  are  not 
conceived  separately,  or,  at  least,  are  not  designated  by  the 
same  word  as  the  whole  complex  itself.  Such  words  are 
rendered  in  English  either  by  plurals  or  collective  words* 
The  most  important  among  them  are : 

faj  Artus^  eoOa,  intestina  and  viscera,  foria  (orumj^  tor* 
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■rfitfl,  tUo,  ohnammeti^  impedimaUa^  mietuiliaf  indmtnae 
9»tviae^  manmhtae^  parie^mae,  reliquiae^  setUet^  vepres^  vir^ 
guUa,  heUana^  ctepundia^  gcrtOa,  donaria^  lautia^  n^eriae^ 
juUa^  serta^  compedes,  verhera,  grates^  lameMa^  minae^ 
preceSf  dirae^  ambages,  arguiiae^  ddiciae,  divUiae^faceUae^ 
m^cLe^gerraeyqyMqmliae^inndiae^praatigw  To 

these  we  may  add  some  odier  but  similar  ideas,  which  are 
more  frequently  expressed  by  the  plural  than  the  singu- 
lar; as,  an^wstiaey  htanditiae^  illeeebrae,  ineptiae^  tninutiaey 
kUebrae^  salebrae, 

[§  94.]  ^.  The  following  words  are  used  in  Latin  in 
the  plural,  because  they  denote  things  composed  of  sev- 
eral parts,  whereas  we  frequently  express  the  same  things 
in  the  singular:  AUaria  (dUare  is  less  common),  arma^ 
Inoeniaf  h^ae^  trigae^  quadrigae  (in  the  so-called  Silver 
Age  the  singular  also  was  used,  the  chariot  being  the 
main  thing  diought  of),  canceUi  and  dathri,  casses  and 
plagae^  exequiae^Jides  (a  lyre,  properly  the  strings,  which 
were  also  called  nervi)^  fores  and  valvae,  lactdi^  pJud&rae^ 
scUinaey  scalae,  scopae^  codicUli,  pugiUares,  tabulae^  cerae, 
dunes  and  ncUes.  The  meaning  of  the  plural  is  more  ob^ 
scure  in  the  following  words :  cervices^  fauces^  clitellae^ 
cunaej  curuibtda  and  inamabtda^  inimidtiae  (is  used  by 
Cicero  in  the  singular  only,  as  expressing  a  philosophical 
idea,  otherwise  it  is  a  plurale  tajUumJ,  indudae^  niwpUae^ 
obicesy  pantices,  praecordia  forumj^  sordes^  tenehrae. 

It  is  curious  that  the  plural  of  some  of  the  words  of 
this  class  expresses  also  a  plurality  of  the  Bame  things  of 
which  the  plurale  tantum  indicates  but  one,  e.  g.,  that 
fauces  signifies  not  only  "  a  throat,"  but "  several  throats,*' 
or  **  mouths."  In  this  case  the  distributive  numerals  are 
used  instead  of  cardinal  ones.     (See  §  119.) 

[§  95.]  The  names  of  certain  days  in  the  Roman  cal- 
endar are  plurals ;  as,  calendar,  nanae^  idus,  nundinae^  and 
feriae  ;  so,  also,  the  names  of  festivals  and  festive  games 

ilike  ludi  itself) ;  e.  g.,  Baccharuiliay  Floralia^  Saturfut- 
ia^  Olympia^  and  fuUaUcia^  tpansalia  and  repotia;  farther, 
many  names  of.  towns,  such  as  Athenae,  Thebaej  Gades^ 
the  neuters  Arbela^  Bactra^  Leuctra^  and  a  considerable 
number  of  names  of  towns  which  are  properly  names  of 

•  In  ancient  Latin  prose,  i.  e.,  especially  in  Cicero,  it  is  a  pluroU  Umtum; 
fox  cenicem,  in  Cic,  in  Verr.,  ▼.,  42,  is  only  a  misprint  in  the  modem  edi- 
tions ;  but  the  poets,  and,  after  the  Ang:ustan  age,  prose  writers  slso^  use 
the  word  in  the  singular.    (Comp.  Q^mtU,  viii.,  3,  35.) 


so 
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the  people ;  as,  Delphi^  LearUini^  Partni^  TVeviru  Sacb 
plural  names  of  nations  are  often  used  for  that  of  the 
country  they  inhabit.  Horace,  for  example,  says,  toilar 
in  arduos  SaMnos^  i.  e.,  into  the  high  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines.     (See  §  680.) 

[§  96.]  Some  words,  which  are  apparently  the  same, 
vary  in  meaning  according  to  their  number,  which  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  difference  of  gender.  Xftct- 
trum  is  a  period  of  five  years,  and  lustrctj  dens  of  wild 
heB&Xj& )  fdstusy  U8^  i^\\ir.  fastuSf  pride,  Koidi  fasti,  the  cal- 
endar ;  foTum^  market,  ^sidfori,  passages ;  temput^  time, 
and  tempora  (sometimes  tempus  also),  the  temples  of  the 
head. 

In  other  words  the  plural  has  a  different  meaning  from 
the  singular,  though  one  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  without 
giving  up  the  meaning  of  the  singular  for  the  pluraL  e.  g. : 

Plural. 
Aedes^  a  house. 
Aquae^  medicinal  springs. 
Auxilia,  auxiliary  troops. 


Singular. 
Aedes,  a  temple. 
Aqua^  water. 
Auxilium^  help. 
Banum^  someuing  good. 
Career^  a  prison. 


CastrumiB,£oTt,  [man  forum. 

Comitium^  a  part  of  the  Ro- 

Capia^  abundance. 

Oupediaj  daintiness. 

Epiduniy  a  solemn  feast 

FacultaSf  power  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Fartumif  fortune. 

HarttiSf  a  garden. 

[bet. 

Littera^  letter  of  the  alpha- 

Ludtis,  pastime. 

Narisj  nostril. 

Natalis  (dies),  birthday. 

fOps,  obsol.)  Opis,  help. 

Opera^  labour. 

IPars,  a  part. 

Rostrum^   a   beak,   pointed 
head  of  a  ship. 

Sal^  salt. 


Bona^  property. 

Carceres,  the  barriers  of  a 

race-course. 
Castray  a  camp.  [tion. 

Camitia,  assembly  for  elec- 
Capiae,  troops.  [ties. 

Oupediae^  or  cupedia^  dain- 
Epulae,  a  feast,  a  meal. 
Factdtates,  property. 

Farttmae,  goods  of  fortune. 

JSorti  and  hortuli,  pleasure- 
grounds. 

Litteraey  an  epistle. 

Ludiy  public  games. 

NareSy  ium,  noae =nastis. 

'NataleSf  birth,  high  or  low. 

Opesy  power,  wealth. 

C^erae,  workmen. 

Partes^  (commonly)  a  party. 

Rostra  jitie  raised  place  from 
which  the  orators  spoke. 

Salesy  witticisms* 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

IRREOULAR   DECLENSION. HETEROGLITA. UETEROGENEA, 

[§  97.]  jB.  The  second  kind  of  irregularity  in  the  de- 
clension of  substantives  consists  in  too  great  an  abun- 
dance of  forms.  It  happens  either  that,  although  there  is 
but  one  nominative,  the  other  cases  have  two  forms  afler 
different  declensions,  or  that  both  the  nominative,  and  all 
the  other  cases,  have  two  different  forms.  If,  owing  to 
the  different  terminations,  such  a  word  has,  at  the  same 
time,  different  genders,  it  is  called  a  heterogenes;  if  it  has 
merely  different  forms,  it  is  called  a  heterochton.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  there  are  only  very  few  words 
in  which  the  practice  of  good  prose  does  not  give  prefer- 
ence to  one  of  the  forms,  and  in  the  following  list  we  shall 
always  put  the  preferable  form  first.  ^ 

Forms  of  different  declensions  are  found  with  the  word 
jugerum  ;  for,  besides  the  ablative  sing,  and  i[i[}xr,  jugero 
waA  jugerisy  poets,  for  metricsil  reasons,  use  ^^erc  and^'ii- 
geribus.  Some  names  of  trees  in  i«,  viz.,  cupressuSfJicus, 
lauruSf  pinusy  besides  the  forms  of  the  second  declension, 
also  take  those  of  the  fourth  in  us  and  u,  i.  e.,  in  the  genit. 
and  ablat.  singulai*,  and  in  the  nom.  and  accus.  plural, 
e.  g.,  laurus  (after  the  second  and  fourth  declension),  gen. 
lauri  and  laurus^  dat.  lauroy  ace.  laurum,  voc.  laure,  abl. 
lauro  and  lauru.  Nom.  plur.  lauri  and  laurus,  gen.  lau- 
rorum,  dat.  and  abl.  lauris,  accus.  lauros  and  laurus,  voc. 
lauri.  In  other  names  of  trees  the  second  declension 
greatly  predominates,  except  quercus,  which  follows  the 
fourth  entirely.*  The  same  is  the  case  with  coltts,  a  dis- 
taff; but  the  cases  in  t,  orum,  is,  do  not  exist,  perhaps 
only  accidentally ;  for,  according  to  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians, the  word  may  follow  bou  the  second  and  fourth 
declensions.  Respecting  senattis,  tumultus,  gen.  iis  and  t, 
see  §  81.  Vas,  vasis,  a  vessel,  sometimes  makes  the 
eenit.  vasi,  from  vasum,  which  is  not  altogether  out  of  use. 
The  plural  ilia  has  iliorum  and  iliis  along  with  ilium  and 
ilibus. 


*  [Consult,  on  this  subject,  Prisdanj  p.  711  and  1264.  Serv.,  ad  Virf., 
Ed.,  ii.,  54.  BeniUy,  od  Horat.,  Od.,  il.,  15,  5.  Schnmder,  L,  (?.,  ToL  ill 
p.  472.y-Am.  Ed, 
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Vespera,  ae. 


[§  98.]  Words  which  have  different  forms  in  the  nonii- 
native  as  well  as  other  cases  may  follow  tl^e  same  declen- 
sion in  either  case ;  as,  halteus  and  halteum,  callus  and  col' 
lum,  dipeus  and  cUpeum  (especially  a  consecrated  shield), 
carrus  and  carrumj  commentarius  and  contTnentarium^  cu» 
hitus  and  cubitumtpileum  and  pileiLS,  baculum  and  haculus^ 
palatum  and  palitus,jugulum  Bxtdjugultis^  catinus,  catU^ 
lus,  and  catinum,  catillum;  and  some  names  of  plants;  da, 
lupmus  and  Ifipinum,  papyrus  and  papyrum,  porrum  and 
porrus :  or  they  follow  different  declensions ;  as, 

Alimonia  ae,       —  alimonium^  i. 
Amygdala^  ae.    —  amygdalum,  u 

—  vesper^  i,  the  evening  star,  is  regular. 
In  the  sense  of  evening,  we  find 
the  nom.  vesper  and  accus.  vespe^ 
rum,  but  the  ablative  vespere  and 
vesperij  from  vesper^  is;  in  the  Sil- 
ver Age  generally,  we  also  find  ves- 
pera, ae, 

-—  cingtda,  ae, 

—  esseda,  ae» 

—  incesttis,  us, 

—  delphin,  inis, 

—  elepha^,  antis, 
Consortio^  onis,    —  consortium,  i, 
Mendum,  i,          —  menda,  ae, 

—  penus,  ils  ;  and  penus,  oris, 

—  tergtcs^  oris,  only  in  poetry,  and  in 
prose  afl:er  Augustus. 

—  pavus,  i, 

—  scorpius,  i, 

—  paluml)us,  i  ;  and  palumha, 

—  colluvies,  ei, 

—  cratera,  ac. 

—  plehes,  ei, 
Paupertas,  atis,  —  pauperies,  ei, 

Juventus,  utis,     —  juventa,  ae ;  nndjuventas,  atis. 

Senectus,  utis,      —  senecta,  ae, 

Gausape,is  (also  —  gausapum,  i;  and  gausapa^  ae. 

gausapes,    is, 

masc). 
Praesepe,is  (also —  praesepium^  i, 

praesepes^    is, 

fern.}. 


CinguLum,  L 
Essedum,  i. 
Incestum,  u 
Delphinus,  i, 
Elephantus,  i. 


Penum,  i. 
Tergum,  i. 

Pavo,  onis, 
Scorpio,  onis, 
Palumhes,  is, 
Colluvio,  onis. 
Crater,  Iris, 
Plehs,  is. 
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Tdpete^  is.  —  tapetum,  i  ;  and  tape#,  etu. 

As^portus  us,    —  aTtgiportuMj  u 
Rictus,  us,  —  rictum,  i, 

Arcusj  us,  —  arcusj  i  (in  Cic,  De  Nat,  Deor,^  iii,  20) . 

Tanitrus,      us     —  tonitruum, 
(tonitru), 

Famesj  is,  and  requies,  etis,  take  the  forms  of  the  fifth 
declension :  James  makes  the  ablat^ame,  and  requies  has 
requiem  and  reqme,  besides  requietem  and  requiete.  It  is 
of  comparatiyely  frequent  occuirence  that  substantives 
have  different  forms  both  of  the  first  and  fifili  declensions  ;* 
as,  barbaria,  harharies ;  luxuria,  es ;  duritia,  es ;  materia^ 
es  ;  moUitia,  es ;  segnitia,  es  (the  forms  after  the  fifth  de- 
clension commonly  occur  only  in  the  nom.,  ace,  and  abl.), 
and  that  rerbal  substantives  of  the  fourth  declension  have 
a  second  form  in  urn,  i,  like  the  participle  of  the  perfect ; 
as,  conatus  and  conatum,  eventus  and  eventum^  praetextus 
and  praetextumy  suggestus  and  suggestum. 

[§  99.]  To  this  class  belong  those  substantives  which, 
in  die  plural,  assume  a  different  gender  and  a  different 
form,  in  some  instances,  along  with  the  regular  one : 

1.  Masculines  which  in  the  plural  become  neuters: 
jocus^  plur.^'oc*  and^'oca  (of  pretty  equal  authority,  though 
joca  is  better  establishea  by  the  practice  of  Cicero) ;  lo- 
cusy  plur.  loci  (generally  passages  m  books  or  subjects  for 
investigation  and  discussion  =  topics)  and  loca  (in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  '*  places,"  whence  the  difference  is  briefly 
expressed  thus  :  loci  lihrorum^  hcQ  terrarumj.  The  poets 
use  sibHa  for  sibili  ;  and  of  inttdms  and  tartarus  they  make 
the  plural  intuha  and  tartara, 

2.  Feminines  which  in  the  plural  become  neuters :  car- 
hasusj  a  species  of  flax,  plur.  carhasi  and  carhasa,  sails 
made  of  it;  dstrea^  plur.  astreae  and  astrea,  orum;  margari- 
ta,  plur.  margaritae,  and  in  Tacitus  also,  margarita^  orum, 

3.  The  following  neuters  become  fa)  Masculines :  coc' 
lumf  coeli;  siser,  siseres;  porrum  (which  is  much  more  fre- 
quent in  the  singular  than  porrusj^parri;  (h)  Feminines : 

*  [Bopp  thinks  that  the  e  in  the  Latin  fifth  declension,  as  in  almost 
every  instance  an  t  precedes  it,  has  been  changed  from  a  by  the  influence 
of  tms  t.  This  may  serve,  according  to  him,  to  explain  why  we  have  oc- 
casionally two  forms  for  the  nominative,  one  of  the  fifth  and  the  other  of 
^e  first  declension ;  the  latter  of  these  will  follow,  therefore,  the  anidogy 
of  the  Greek,  and  allow  a  to  remain  unaltered  before  I,  as  in  ao^Uu  Tho 
Tonic  form,  on  the  other  hand,  follows  the  Zend ;  as,  aofiii,'\'^Am,  EL 
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delicium^  ddtciae;  epulum,  epulae;  balneum  ^  balneae  ^ia 
the  sense  of  a  public  bath  balnea  is  more  frequent) ;  fcj 
Both  masculines  and  neuters :  reutrum,  rtutri  and  rostra/ 
/renumfjrem^  and Jrena. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NOUNS   ADJECTIYE. TERMINATIONS. — ^DECLENSION. 

[§  100.]  1.  The  noun  adjective  denotes  a  quality  of  • 
person  or  a  thing,  expressed  either  by  a  substantive  or  ti 
pronoun.  The  participle  is  an  adjective  formed  from  a 
verb,  and,  as  far  as  its  form  is  concerned,  is  an  adjective. 
An  adjective  has  three  genders,  and  can  thus  be  joined 
with  substautives  of  different  genders.  But  there  aro 
only  two  classes  of  adjectives  in  which  the  three  genders 
are  indicated  by  three  different  terminations,  namely,  the 
adjectives  and  participles  in  us,  a,  um;  such  as  bonus^ 
b<ma^  bonum  ;  amatus^  amata^  amatum  ;  and  those  in  er, 
a,  um ;  such  as  liber,  libera^  liberum ;  and  the  isolated 
satur,  satura,  saturum. 

To  these  adjectives  of  three  terminations  the  following 
thirteen  in  er,  w,  e  must  be  added :  acer,  acris,  acre  ;  ala- 
cer,  alacris,  aUicre;  campester,  eampestris,  campestre;  eele 
ber,  Celebris,  celebre  ;  celer,  celeris,  celere ;  equester^  equeS' 
tris,  equestre ;  paluster^  paluMtris,  palustre ;  pedester^ 
pedestrisy  pedestre  ;  puter,  putris,  putre  ;  saluber,  salubris^ 
salubre ;  silvester,  sUvestris,  silvestre ;  terrester,  terrestris^ 
terrestre;  volucer,  volticris,  volucre.  Originally  they  had 
only  two  terminations,  is  for  the  masculine  and  feminine, 
and  e  for  the  neuter.  The  termination  er  for  the  mascu- 
line exclusively  was  afterward  added  to  them ;  but  as  the 
termination  is  is  not  very  often  used  in  good  prose  for  the 
masculine,  it  will  be  best  to  treat  them  as  a  class  of  ad- 
jectives which  have  three  terminations  for  the  three  gen 
ders. 

Note  1. — Ernesti,  on  Tacit.,  Annal.f  ii.,  in  fin.,  goes  too  far  in  assertin; 
that  the  masculine  in  is  is  not  suited  for  prose.    He  himself  quotes  twi 
passages  from  Tacitus  for  ceUbris,  and  one  in  the  Auct.  ad  Herenn.,  ii.,  4 
loeut  ceUbns.    Seyeral  others  may  be  added  from  Curtius.     In  Cicero 
D*  DMn,,  L,  57,  we  find  annu$  salubris  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  UKua^  venhu 

♦  The  nominatiye  /rmi,  for  which  Schneider  {Formefdehre,  p.  476)  hat 
Dp  authonty,  occurs  m  Curtius.  iii.,  34 ;  vii,  40.    Valer.  Maxim.,  ii.,  9,  ft 
Senecm  A  im,  1, 7 ;  Sil.  Ital.,  £,  240. 
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^gmttiM  M&bAru  in  CeUos,  i,  3;  iL,  1 ;  iiL,  6;  in  livy,  zxrii,  1 :  tmmUma 
mutrU;  xzix.,  35 :  eaerdhu  terre$tria;  and  xrviL,  26 :  tumuUus  nhntrig; 
also  cottia  and  2ocm«  nloe«<ru  in  Cesar,  jBcU.  GoU.,  iL,  18,  tl,  34 ;  vomidw 
tteriM  in  Celsus,  viii,  4. 

NoU  2. — ^The  names  of  the  months  Stptember,  October,  Nmmitber,  D^ 
emnber,  also  belong  to  this  class  of  adjectives.  As  adiectives,  however, 
they  are  defective,  aince  the  neuter  never  occurs,  and  tne  masculine  ana 
feminine  scarcely  in  any  other  connexion  than  with  nunsia  (masc.)>  CaUn^ 
dot,  iVbnoe,  and  Idus.    Horace  uses  libertaU  Dtambn. 

[§  101.]  2.  Other  adjectives  have  in  reality  two  forms, 
the  one  for  the  masculine  and  feminine  in  conmion  fgen" 
eris  communis  J,  and  the  other  for  the  neuter.  This  class 
consists  of  those  in  if,  neut.  e  ;  as,  levis  (masc.  and  fem.), 
levcj  and  the  comparatives  in  or  (masc.  and  fem.),  us  (neut.) ; 
as,  levior,  levius. 

Note. — Some  adjectives  have  a  double  form ;  one  in  im,  a,  urn,  the  other 
intf,  e. 

HUarus,  a,  um.  —  hUarie^  e. 

ImbeeUhUf  a,  um.  —  tmbecilUSf  e  (rare). 

ImberbuSf  a,  um  (rare).  —  imberbisj  e. 

InermuSf  a,  um  (rare).  —  mermM,  e. 

SemennM9f  a,  um.  ~~~  eememuSf  e. 

Semieomnua^  a,  um.  —  but  truomnif,  e, 

JBanimmtu,  a,  um.  —  exanimis,  e. 

iSemumcmitf,  a,  um.  —  semiantmtf,  e. 

Unanimue,  a,  um.  —  vnammi*^  e  (rare). 

Bijug}u,  a,  um.  —  hijune^  e  (rare). 

(Qiuuln/iifiw,  a,  um.  —  gtiaanjif^,  e. 

mvJUijt^^,  a,  um.  —  muUip/^ie,  e. 

The  forms  accUmUf  decUvue,  procUvus,  and  a  few  others  not  mentioned 
here,  are  but  rarely  used  for  accliviSf  decliviSf  and  prodhna. 

[§  102.]  3.  All  Other  adjectives  have  only  one  termina- 
tion for  all  three  genders;  Bs^Jelix,  prudens,  anceps,  sol' 
lersj  pauper,  dives,  vetus,  Arpinas,  So,  also,  the  present 
participles  in  ns ;  as,  laudans,  monens,  legens,  audiens, 
3\it  all  the  adjectives  of  this  class  have  the  termination  ia 
in  the  nom.,  ace,  and  voc.  plural  of  the  neuter  gender. 
(Very  few,  and,  properly  speaking,  only  vetus,  veteris, 
have  the  termination  a,  respecting  which,  see  above,  §  65.) 
^  •  S'yfi^idt^t  prudeatia,  ancipiUa,  soUertia,  laudantia,  Op' 
ulens  and  videns  are  only  different  forms  of  opulentus,  vi- 
olentus. 

Note  1. — Divee  is  an  adjective  of  one  termination,  and  the  neuter,  there- 
fore, is  dioea ;  as,  divee  opue^  divee  mumu.  There  is  another  form  of  the 
word  with  two  terminations,  dw,  neut.  dite,  but  it  very  rarely  occurs  in  tiie 
nominative  singular;  die  being  found  only  in  Terence,  Adelph.^  v.,  1,  8, 
and  dite  in  Vaier.  Flacc,  ii.,  296 :  but  in  the  other  cases  and  m  the  plural 
it  is  frequently  used ;  as,  ditem  Asiamy  diti  gaza,  ditia  stipendia  facere^  ditSbus 
promissis ;  the  nominative  plural  divUia  does  not  seem  to  occur  at  all.  In 
the  comparative  and  superlative  both  forms,  dnitiorj  dtvitiesimusy  and  ditior, 
4Ui§9imu8y  are  equally  in  use ;  the  longer  forms  in  the  prose  of  Cicero,  and 
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the  shorter  onee  in  poetry  and  later  prose  writers.  Pubn,  genit  ptAin^ 
IB  an  adjective  of  one  termination ;  but  the  compound  imp&be$f  hit,  appemi* 
also  in  the  form  impubiSf  e,  genit.  impObi$,  e.  g.,  impiife  cormu. 

Note  2. — Substantives  in  tor  derived  from  transitive  verbs  may  likewise 
be  classed  amon^  adjectives ;  as,  praeeeptoTf  victor;  for  as  they  may  easily 
form  a  feminine  m  tri»  (see  %  41),  they  have  almost  the  character  of  ad- 
iectives ;  and  even  in  prose  we  read,  e.  g.,  victor  txerdtut,  vietrictt  Uttarat, 
m  torn  carruptrioe  jtrwineia.  Thus  Livy  says  of  L.  Brutos,  OU  UUrmior 
pppuU  Roman*  ammut ;  that  is,  aliqwmdo  IweriOuTus  j)omdum,  Rem. ;  and 
Tacitus,  eductus  in  domo  regnatrice.  (See  Bentley  on  Horace,  C&rm.f  iv., 
9,  39.)  The  use  of  these  substantives  as  adjectives  is  limited  in  prose ; 
but  the  poets  extend  it  much  fEuther,  and  use  even  the  Oreek  patronymics 
in  as  and  i»  in  the  same  manner.  Ovid,  e.  g.,  says,  PeliM  hMm.  isvnw 
PamdnSf  Atuonis  ora,  SitkSms  unda ;  and  Virgil,  uraa  Liby8ti$j  occ.  A 
singular  feature  of  these  words  is,  that,  together  with  the  feminine  ter- 
mination of  the  plural  tricet,  they  have  also  a  neuter  termination^  frim; 
e.  g.,  victricia  hella^  vUricia  tela;  hence  in  the  plural  they  become  adjectiret 
of  three  terminations ;  as,  victoresy  victriceSf  victricia.  The  substantive  hotpeB, 
too,  has  in  poetry  a  neuter  plural,  hotpita,  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective. 

[§  103.]  4.  With  regard  to  the  declension  of  adjectiveSy 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  feminines  in  a  follow  the  first 
declension ;  the  masculines  in  us  and  er,  which  make  the 
feminine  in  a,  and  the  neuters  in  um^  follow  the  second. 
All  other  terminations  belong  to  the  third  declension.  As, 
therefore,  adjectives  follow  the  same  declensions  as  sub- 
stantives, the  former  also  have  been  treated  of  above,  and 
their  irregularities  have  been  pointed  out.  (See  §  51  and 
66,  &c.) 

Note. — The  following  table  shows  the  declension  of  adjectives  of 
termination : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

— 

Nom. 

e»,  neut  to. 

Oen. 

is. 

Gen. 

turn,  sometimes  ion. 

Dat. 

• 

1. 

Dat. 

Hms. 

Ace. 

em,  neut.  like  nom. 

Ace. 

like  nom. 

Voc. 

like  nom. 

Voc. 

like  nom. 

Abl. 

1,  sometimes  e. 

Abl. 

ibus. 

6,  Indeclinable  adjectives  are :  nequam ;  frugi  (prop- 
erly a  dative  of  the  obsolete  ^/^-eKC,  but  is  used  quite  as  an 
adjective;  its  deiiyBXxve Jrugalis  is  not  found  in  any  an- 
cient writer) ;  praesto  (occurs  only  in  connexion  with  the 
verb  esse) ;  and  semisy  which  is  always  added  to  other 
numerals  in  the  sense  of  "  and  a  half,"  the  conjunction 
being  omitted,  e.  g.,  recipe  uncias  quinque  semis,  take  five 
ounces  and  a  half.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
substantive  semis,  gen.  semissis,  Potis,  or  pote,  is  obso- 
lete, and  occurs  only  in  poetry  in  connexion  with  ess? 
(whence  arose  the  contracted  form  posse),  Damnas, 
guilty,  is  used  only  as  a  legal  term,  in  connexion  with 
esto  and  stmto. 
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Adjectives  defective  in  number  Bxepauci  «nd  jpierique^ 
which,  in  ordinary  language,  have  no  singular.  The  di« 
minutive  oipavcuSf  however,  occurs  as  a  neuter  ^tKct2/ifm 
or  paMxiUuUim^  though  rarely  in  other  genders.  The  wH" 
gi^MX  plerusque  is  obsolete,  and  is  found  only  in  Sallust, 
who  was  fond  of  old  forms  of  expression,  e.  g.,  plertzque 
juveiUus^  nohilitas ;  plerumque  exerdtum  ;  but  the  neuter 
plerumque  (the  greatest  part)  likewise  occurs,  though 
only  in  an  isolated  passage  of  Livy.  It  is  usually  an  m- 
verb,  signifying  "  mostly,"  or,  "  for  the  most  part."  (See 
§266.) 

Of  adjectives  defective  in  case  there  are  several  of 
which  the  nominative  is  not  in  use,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  been  used ;  e.  g.,  sonsj  seminex  (or  semu 
necisjy  and  a  few  similar  compounds.  We  farther  do  not 
find  ceierus  and  ludicnu  (or  ceter,  ludicer  1)^  but  the  other 
genders  occur  in  the  nominative.  The  genitive  primoris 
has  neither  a  nominative  (primor  or  primoris)  nor  the 
neuter  forms.  Cicero  uses  the  wx)rd  only  in  the  phrase 
prtmorihus  lahris  (equivalent  toprimis);  others  frequently 
use  the  plural  in  the  sense  of  principeSf  or  the  grandees  of 
a  nation.  Parum,  too  little,  is  the  neuter  of  me  obsolete 
parus^  connected  with  parvus^  and  is  used  as  a  substantive 
only  in  the  nom.  and  accusative.  Necesse  exists  only  as  a 
neuter  in  connexion  with  est,  erat,  &c.,  and  with  haheo^ 
hahesj  &c. ;  necessumy  which  is  likewise  used  only  with 
est^  erat^  &c.,  very  rarely  occurs  except  in  old  Latin,  the 
adjective  necessarius^  a,  mn^  being  used  in  its  stead.  Vo- 
lupe  is  likewise  obsolete,  and  is  used  only  with  est^  erat, 
&c.  Of  mactusy  a,  wn,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  con- 
traction of  magis  aucttis,  we  have  only  macte  and  macti 
with  the  imperative  of  the  verb  esse,  (Comp.  §  453.) 
The  genitive  a£ plerique  is  wanting;  hut plurimi,  which 
has  the  same  meaning,  supplies  the  deficiency. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

COMPARISON   OP   ADJECTIVES. 


[§  104.]  1.  Adjectives  (also  the  present  and  past  par- 
ticiples when  used  as  adjectives)  may,  by  means  of  a 
change  in  their  termination,  be  made  to  indicate  that  the 
quality  they  denote  belongs  to  a  subject  in  a  higher,  or  in 
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the  highest  degree.  The  degrees  of  comparison  Cgrddms 
comparationisj,  as  this  change  is  called,  are,  the  compam^ 
tive,  when  a  comparison  is  made  between  two  (persons, 
things,  or  conditions),  and  the  superlative,  when  a  com- 
parison takes  place  among  three  or  more.  The  funda- 
mental form  of  the  adjective  in  this  respect  is  called  the 
positive. 

Note. — An  object  may  be  compared  either  with  another,  or  with  itself 
at  different  times,  or  one  of  its  qualities  may  be  compared  with  another; 
e.  g.,  Gains  doctior  est  quam  MarcuSf  or  Chius  doctwr  nunc  est  quamfuit,  or 
Gains  doctior  est  quam  jnstior.  (Respecting  this  p»eculiarity  of  the  Latin 
language,  see  ^  690.)  The  comparative,  however,  is  also  used,  in  an  ellip- 
tic mode  of  speaking,  instead  of  our  "  too*'  (mmtt) ;  e.  g.,  si  tibi  quaedam 
videbunhir  obscuriora ;  that  is,  too  obscure,  or  more  obscure  than  it  should 
be  {quam  par  erot),  or,  as  we  may  say,  "  rather  obscure,"  in  which  sense 
paulo  ia  sometimes  added,  as  iapanh  lU)erius  locutns  est^  he  spoke  rather 
u-eely.  In  like  manner,  the  superlative,  when  used  without  the  objects  of 
comparison  being  mentioned,  indicates  only  that  the  quality  exists  in  a 
high  degree,  which  we  express  by  the  adverb  very^  e.  g.,  homo  doctissimut 
does  not  aJways  mean  **  the  most  learned,"  but  very  often  "  a  very  learned 
man ;"  and  intemperantissime  visit,  he  lived  very  intemperately. 

2.  The  comparative  has  the  termination  tor  for  the 
masculine  and  feminine,  and  ms  for  the  neuter;  and 
these  terminations  are  added  to  the  stem  of  the  word 
such  as  it  appears  in  the  oblique  cases.  The  rule  may 
be  practically  expressed  thus:  to  form  the  comparative, 
add  or  OT  us  to  that  case  of  the  positive  which  ends  in  t , 
that  is,  in  words  of  the  second  declension  to  the  genitive, 
and  in  those  of  the  third  to  the  dative,  e.  g.,  doctus  fdoctij, 
doctior;  liber  (liberij,  liberior ;  pulcher  (ptdchri),  pul- 
chrior  ;  levis,  levior  ;  accr  facrij,  acrior  ;  prvdens,  pru^ 
dentior  ;  indulgens,  indulgentior  ;  avdax,  audador  ;  dives, 
divitior ;  velox,  velocior.  Sinister  alone  makes  the  com- 
parative sinisterior  (which  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
positive),  although  its  genitive  is  sinistri,  and  sinisteri. 

Note. — Some  comparatives,  also,  have  a  diminutive  form ;  as,  grandinscu' 
Ins,  majusculuSf  longiuscvluSf  meUusculuSy  minusculus,  tardiusculus,  pluscuium. 
Their  signification  varies  between  a  diminution  of  the  comparative  and  of 
the  positive ;  e.  g.,  minusculus  may  mean  rather  small,  or  rather  smaller. 

3.  The  superlative  ends  in  issimus,  a,  um,  and  is  form- 
ea  as  the  comparative  by  adding  this  termination  to  the 
stem  of  the  positive,  such  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  gen- 
itive, and  the  other  oblique  cases,  after  the  removal  of  the 
terminations,  e.  g.,  doct-issimu^s,  prudent-issimus,  audac- 
issimus  cortcord-issimus.     It  has  already  been  remarked 

S§  2)  that  this  termination  of  the  superlative  was  original-' 
y  written  and  pronounced  umuSf  and  it  is  even  now  re- 
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in  the  editions  of  some  ancient  authors^  as  the 
comic  poets  and  SallusL 

[§  105.]  4.  The  following  cases  must  be  noticed  as  ex- 
ceptions : 

(a)  All  adjectives  in  er  (those  in  er,  a,  um  ;  as,  Uber 
and  jn<2cA^,  as  well  as  those  in  er^  is^  e;  as,  acer^  cdd>er^ 
and  those  of  one  termination ;  as,  pauper ^  gen.  pauperis) 
make  the  superlative  in  errimus^  by  adding  rimus  to  the 
nominative  of  the  masculine  gender ;  as,  pulcher-rimusy 
acer-rimus^  celeber-rimus,  pauper-rimtu.  Vettu  and  nupe- 
rus,  too,  have  veterrimus^  nuperrimm,  Maturus  has  both 
forms,  maturissimus  and  maturrimtUf  though  the  latter 
chiefly  in  the  adverb. 

(bj  Some  adjectives  in  ilis^  Yiz.fjacilis,  difficilisy  simi' 
lis,  dissimilis,  gracUisy  and  humiliSf  make  the  superlative 
in  iUhnuSy  by  adding  Jtmus  to  the  positive  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  termination  is  ;  as,  Jacil4imus,  humil-limus, 
ImbeciUuSf  or  imheciUis,  has  two  forms,  imheciUissimus  and 
imbeciUimus ;  agUis,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  superla- 
tive. 

fcj  Adjectives  compounded  with  dtcuSyJ^icuSf  and  volus 
(from  the  verbs  dicerefjacere,  velle)  make  die  comparative 
in  entior  and  the  superlative  in  entissimus,  from  me  unu- 
sual and  obsolete  forms  dicens,  volens,Jaciens,  e.  g.,  male' 
dicentior,  benevolentior,  munificentiorj  munificentissimuSf 
magnificentissimus. 

Not€. — ^Terence  (Phorm.,  t.,  6,  31)  makes  mmfidssimtUy  from  mirificus, 
but  this  and  similar  fonns  are  considered  by  the  ancient  grammarians  as 
anomalies,  and  miriiUentistimus  is  the  usuiu  form.  Several  adjectives  ir 
dicus,  and  most  of  tnose  in  Jicus,  have  no  comparative  and  superlative,  at 
least  they  are  not  found  m  our  writers.  Adjectives  compounded  with 
loquus  (from  Jogio),  such  as  grandiloquus,  vaxdoquusy  are  said  to  form  their 
degrees  of  compainson  from  loqumst  but  no  instance  of  the  kind  occurs ;  in 
Plautus,  however,  we  find  mendacUoqunu  and  eonjidentiloquiua. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

COBffPARISON   BT  ADVERBS   AND   INCREASED   COMPARISON. 

[§  106.]  1,  Instead  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  com- 
parative and  superlative,  we  sometimes  find  a  circumlo- 
cution, magis  and  maxime,  or  adverbs  of  a  similar  mean- 
ing (as  summejf  being  added  to  the  positive.  This  rarely 
occurs  in  the  case  of  adjectives  which  form  their  degrees 
of  comparison  in  the  regular  way,  and  for  the  most  part 

H2 
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only  in  poetry  (Horace,  e.  g.,  uses  magu  heaiui  and  ma^g^ 
aptusj;  but  where  the  regular  ot  grammatical  compaii- 
6on  cannot  be  used,  its  place  is  supplied  by  circumlocu- 
tion.    (See  below,  §  114.) 

[5  107.]  2.  A  degree  is  also  expressed  by  the  adverbs 
awmodum^  hene^  apprime,  imprimis^  sane,  appido,  valde, 
and  muitumy  and  by  the  particle  per,  which  is  united  witli 
the  adjective  (or  adverb)  into  one  word,  as  in  perdiffieiUM 
(though  per  is  sometimes  separated  by  some  intervening 
word,  e.  g.,  per  mihi  difficUis  locus),  and,  like  sane,  it  is 
made  still  more  emphatic  by  the  addition  of  quam,  e.  g., 
loctts  perquam  diffusilis,  an  extremely  difficult  passage. 
Generally  speaking,  all  simple  adjectives,  provided  their 
meaning  admits  of  an  increase  or  decrease,  may  become 
strengthened  by  being  compounded  vnth  per.  Some  few 
(especially  in  late  writers)  are  increased  in  the  same  way 
by  being  compounded  with  prae^  e.  g.,  praedives,  praepm- 
guis,  praelongus.  Adjectives  to  which  per  or  prae  is  pre- 
fixed admit  of  no  farther  comparison ;  praedarus  alobe 
is  treated  like  a  simple  adjective. 

Note. — Oppidoy  for  the  etymology  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  diction- 
ary, is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  belongs  to  the  more  ancient  langua^ 


ethical  shade  of  meaning,  and  is  rarely  used  in  the  prose  of  later  times. 

[§108.]  3.  When  the  adverb  etiam  (still)  is  added  to 
the  comparative,  and  longe  or  muUo  (far)  to  the  superla- 
tive, the  sense  of  the  degrees  is  enhanced.  Vel,  even,  and 
quam,  as  much  as  possible,  likewise  serve  to  denote  an 
increase  of  the  meaning  expressed  by  the  superlative. 
Both  words  have  acquired  this  signification  by  ellipsis: 
vel  by  the  ellipsis  of  the  positive,  e.  g.,  Cicero  vel  opUmus 
oratorum  RoTnanorum  ;  i.  e.,  Cicero,  a  good,  or,  rather,  the 
very  best  of  Roman  orators  (so,  also,  vel,  with  a  compara- 
tive in  the  only  passage  of  Cicero  where  it  is  known  to 
occur,  J)e  Orat<,  i.,  17 :  ingenium  vel  majus)  ;  quam,  by 
the  ellipsis  oi  posse,  which,  however,  is  frequently  added 
to  it ;  e.  g.,  qtumi  maximum  potest  militum  numerum  colli' 
git ;  quam  majximas  possum  tibi  gratias  ago.  As  these 
words  increase  the  sense,  so  paulum  or  paulo,  paultdum 
or paultdo,  on  the  other  hand,  diminish  it;  BJB,paulo  doc^ 
tior,  only  a  little  more  learned.  Aliqicanto  increases  the 
sense,  and  has  an  affirmative  power;  it  may  be  expressed 
by  «*  considerably  "  or  »* much.^'   (See  Chap.  LXXI V .,  1 S^.) 
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CHAPTER  xxyn. 

IRREGULAR  A^D   DEFECTIYS   COMPARISON. 

[§  109.]  1.  SoBfE  adjecdveB  make  their  degrees  of 
ocHnpariaon  firom  obsolete  forms,  or  take  them  £tom  other 
words  of  a  similar  signification. 

Bonus^*  mdwr^  optimus. 

Malu9^  pejar^  pesnmus. 

Magnu9j  fi^jorf  mcuamus. 

Multus^  phuy  (pi.  pluret,  plurimut  (equivalent  in 

plurajf  the  plural  to^^/ertj^w^^. 

Parvus^  minor^  minimus. 

Nequam  \  See  §103.  i  nequior^  nequissimus, 

Fn^       ]  indeclin.  \fnigalior,  Jrugalissimus. 

Egenusy  egentioTy  egentissimus  (egens), 

Pravtdus^  providenUor^  providenUssimus  (provi- 

dens). 
Note. — Mvlhu  and  pturimtu  as  numerals  are  used  only  in  the  plural.  In 
the  singular  mnUu*  is  equivalent  to  '*  manifold,"  or  "  great ;"  as,  mulius  labors 
vntlta  cuTttf  and  sometimes  pharimus  has  the  same  sense,  e.  g.,  plwimam  «a- 
hoetn  dico.  Poets,  however,  use  the  singular  muHus  and  fhaimusy  also,  in 
the  sense  of  the  plural,  e.  g.,  mvXta  and  fhuima  avis^  i.  e.,  fmt^otf,  plurima* 
avesy  a  great  many  birds;  naUta  canist  many  dogs.  Of  the  comparative  the 
neuter  only  occurs  in  the  nom.  and  accus.  singular  (piiw),  and  is  used  as  a 
substantive ;  in  the  genitive  pltaris  and  ablat.  j><«re,  with  the  ellipsis  ot 
preHi  oT  pretioy  it  is  used  with  verbs  of  value,  in  the  sense  of  *'  for  more," 
or  "  at  a  higher  price."  The  plural  is  complete,  gen.  plurium  (better  than 
nlururny;  but  the  neuter  is  commonly  plvra,  and  rarely  pbtria.  (See  ^  65^ 
a6.)  The  superlative  plerique  is  derived  from  the  obsolete  pUnuqtie  (see 
^  134),  and  has  no  genitive.  In  ordinary  language  plerique  only  means 
"most  people,"  or  **the  majority ;"  but  ptirimi  both  **  most  people"  and  "  a 
great  many."  All  writers,  however,  do  not  observe  this  difference.  Ne- 
pos  often  uses  pleriaue  in  the  sense  of"  a  great  many,"  and  Tacitus  quite 
reverses  the  signincations ;  comp.  Hist.y  L,  86,  and  lii,  81,  where  plaique 
is  followed  by  pZurM,  and  iv.,  84,  where  we  reaid,  Detm  ^i>suni  muUt  Aesct^ 
lapiumt  ouidain  0«trtm,  pUrifjue  Jovem^plurimi  Ditem  patrtm  conjectant.  The 
sense  ot  pUrique  is  sometimes  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  omnes ;  as, 
pUriqut  unrnea^  by  far  the  greater  number. 

[§  110.]  2.  The  following  adjectives  have  a  double  ir- 
regular superlative : 

Exter  or  es^erus,  a,  um^     exterior^    extremus  and  exfhnus. 
(Infer  or  in/erusj,  a,  um^     inferioTf    infvmus  and  imus, 
,  Svper  or  superusjy  a,  iw»,  superior,  supremus    and    sum- 

mus. 
(Paster  or  posterns J^  a,  um,  posterior,  postremus  and  postU" 

mus, 

♦  [Consult  the  treatise  of  Key.  "  On  the  Adjectives  Oood,  Better,  But, 
Bomu,  Melkr,  CJ^Ctat,"  Ac.]— Am.  Ed, 
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IVoie. — ^The  fo.ms  enclosed  in  brackets  are  either  not  found  at  a^;  nm, 
posta-y  postertu,  or  occur  only  in  obsolete  Latin,  which,  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  use  of  the  oblique  cases  and  of  the  other  genders.  ExUr  sig 
idfies  "  being  without/*  and  the  plural  exteri,  foreigners ;  infenu,  "  being 
below/*  nmerus,  "being  above,"  e.  g.,  mare  auperwn  and  mfervm.  the  two 
seas  which  surround  Italy.  Postena  (that  it  once  existed  is  clear  from 
praepostents)  signifies  that  which  succeeds  or  follows,  but  the  plur.  poatai^ 
aescendants.  The  superlative  extimua  is  much  less  common  than  e»trw» 
mus,  and  po$tumu»  occurs  only  in  the  sense  of  a  last  or  posthumous  child. 

S§  111.]  3.  There  are  Bome  forms  of  the  comparadye 
[  superlative  which  have  no  adjective  for  their  posi 
tive,  but  an  adverb  which  is  derived  from  an  adjectiye, 
and  has  the  signification  of  a  preposition. 


fcitra),                           dterior^ 

citimus. 

fultra)^                           tdterioTf 

tdtimus. 

(intra),                           interior, 

intimus. 

fprope),  yfhence  pro- 

jpinquusjf                    jpropior^ 

proximn 

The  following,  on  the  other  hand,  have  neither  an  ad 
jective  nor  an  adve-.!)  for  their  positive  2 

deterior,  deterrimus. 

odor,  ocissimus. 

potior,  potissimus. 

prior,  primus. 

Note,— Deterior  and  deterrimut  may  be  compared,  but  not  confounded, 
with pe;or  snd pessimus.  Pejor  generally  means  "worse  than  something 
which  IS  bad,"  and  is  therefore  used  as  comparative  of  ma/tu,  whereas 
deterior  means  something  which  is  inferior,  or  worse  than  something 
which  is  good,  so  that  it  is  a  descending,  just  as  melior  is  an  ascending 
comparative  of  bonus.  Potior  and  potissimus  are  derived  from  the  obsolete 
positive  potis  (see  ^  103),  and  prior  may  be  traced  to  the  adverb  prae. 

[§112.]  4.  The  following  adjectives  have  a  superlative, 
but  no  comparative : 

FalsuSfJalsissimus;  diver sus,  diversissimtts ;  incUtus,  wi- 
clitissimtis ;  novtis,  novissimus ;  sacer,  sacerrirmis ;  vetus 
(the  comparative  is  supplied  by  vetustior),  veterrimus  fve- 
tustissimus);  and  some  participles  which  are  used  as  ad- 
jectives ;  as,  merittis,  meritissinms. 

[§  113.]  5.  Most  adjectives  in  tlis  and  hUis,  derived  from 
verbs,  together  with  those  in  tlis,  derived  from  substan- 
tives (see  §  250),  have  no  superlative.  To  these  we  must 
add  the  following :  agrestis,  alacer,  ater,  caecus,  declivis, 
procUvis,  deses  (comparative  desidior),jejumi>s,longinquua^ 
propinqtms,  protervus,  salutaris,  satur,  surdus,  teres,  and 
vulgaris.  In  like  manner,  there  is  no  superlative  of  ado^ 
lucens,  juvenis  (comparative  ^junior,  contracted  from^'iive- 
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mor)^  and  aenex  (comparatiye  senior )^  which  words  are  re 
garded  as  adjectiyes. 

iVble.— The  veibal  adjectives  amabilisy  fartilis,  noiUit,  ignobiiuy  mobiUs, 
and  utiliSf  however,  have  their  degrees  of  comparisoa  complete. 

6.  The  two  adjectiyes,  anterior  and  sequior^  exist  only 
as  comparatives.  The  neuter  of  the  latter,  sequitu^  and 
the  adverb  secius  (otherwise),  differ  only  in  their  orthog- 
raphy. 

[§  114.]  7.  Many  adjectives  have  no  degrees  of  com- 
parison at  all,  because  their  signification  precludes  com- 
parison; such  are  those  which  denote  a  substance,  origin, 
possession,  or  a  definite  time ;  e.  g.,  aureuSf  adamantinus^ 
Graecusj  peregrinus,  equinus^  socudis^  peUemus^  aestivusy 
hibemus,  vivus. 

Note. — Dexter  and  sinister  seem,  likewise^  to  belong  to  this  class ;  the 
comparatives  dexterior^  smisterior^  and  the  irre|:ular  superlative  dextimus, 
do  indeed  occur  {sinistimus  is  mentioned,  but  its  use  cannot  be  proved), 
but  without  differing  in  meaning  from  the  positive.  Dexter  also  signifies 
skilful,  and  in  this  sense  dexterior  is  used  as  a  real  comparative. 

Others  do  not  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  in 
the  usual  grammatical  manner  by  the  terminations  tor  and 
issimusy  but  by  the  adverbs  magis  and  mctximey  which  are 
put  before  the  adjective,  and  by  the  particles  mentioned 
above.     Such  adjectives  are  : 

(aj  Those  in  which  the  termination  us  is  preceded  by 
a  vowel ;  as,  idoneus,  duhiusy  necessarius,  noxiusy  ardutu, 
ingenutLS :  comparative  magis  necessariusy  superlative 
maxime  necessanus,  &c  In  qu,  however,  the  u  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  vowel  (see  above,  §  5) ;  hence  antiquusy  e.  g., 
has  its  regular  comparative,  antiquior,  and  superlative 
antiquissimus. 

Note. — As  this  rule  depends  entirely  upon  euphony,  respecting  which 
opinions  differ,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  exceptions.  Adjectives  in 
viw,  in  particular,  frequently  make  the  superlative  in  the  regular  gram- 
matical way.  Cicero  and  Suetonius  use  assiduissimus ;  Sallust,  stremUssi' 
mus ;  and  Ovid,  exigmssimus  and  vocvmtmiw,  while  the  comparative  of  these 
words  occurs  only  in  much  inferior  authorities. .  Adjectives  in  it»  are  found 
much  more  seldom  with  the  grammatical  degrees  ol  comparison  than  those 
in  vusy  and  whenever  they  do  occur,  they  reject  one  > ;  as,  noxior,  in  Seneca, 
D*  Clem.,  13  ;  industrwr,  in  the  Pseudo-Cicero,  De  Domo,  11 ;  egreghts,  in 
Juvenal,  xi.,  12.  The  only  superlatives  that  occur  are  egregussimuSf  in 
Gellius,  txidpiissimus  very  frequently  in  the  Silver  Age  of  the  language,  in 
Curtius,  Seneca,  and  Tacitus,  though  Cicero  had  censured  the  triumvir 
Antony  for  having  used  this  wholly  un-Latin  form.  (^Philip.,  xiii.,  9.) 
The  forms  {piens)  tnentes  and  meruissimua  are  found  in  inscriptions  only. 
Among  the  adjectives  in  hu  there  are  no  exceptions,  and  it  is  only  the 
later  juiists  that  use  the  comparative  idoneor  for  the  inharmonious  idonekr. 

(h)  Mjany  adjectives  compounded  with  substantives  and 
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verbs,  e.  g.,  degener,  inops,  magnanimus,  consonus,  Jbedi* 

fragus^  pestifer  ;  and  those  which  have  the  derivative  teiv 

minations  icms^  tdus,  vlusy  dlis,  Uis^  bundusj  e.  g.,  modicus, 

credtdus,  trepiduSf  rabidus^  ruhidusy  gamdus^  sedulus^  ea> 

itialisy  mortcdUy  prindpaUs^  amLis^  hostiUs^  scurriUt^Jwrv' 

buMdus, 

Ifffte, — ^This  remark  cannot  form  a  rule,  for  there  are  a  great  many  com- 
pounded adjectives  and  derivatives  like  the  above,  which  have  their  de* 
grees  of  comparison ;  for  example,  those  compounded  with  mens  and  cor : 
amensj  demensj  concorSf  dUcorSf  vecon,  and  the  ac^ectives  ending  in  dicua, 
fiauj  and  vohu^  which  were  mentioned  above  ({  105,  c).  Although  it  w 
useful  to  classify  the  whole  mass  of  such  words  under  certain  divisions, 
still  the  dictionary  can  never  be  dispensed  with. 

(c)  A  great  number  of  adjectives  which  cannot  be  said 
to  form  a  distinct  class ;  their  want  of  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison is  surprising,  and  they  must  be  carefully  commit- 
ted to  memory :  albus^  cdrmis,  cadtums^  calviLs,  canus,  cmDUti^ 
ferns f  gnarus,  lacer,  mwtilus,  lassus,  mediocru,  memory  me- 
rusy  mirus,  mutus,  TiavteSf  nefastt^fpar,  parUis,  dispar,  pro^ 
peniSy  rudis,  tfmx  (the  degrees  may  be  formed  &om  trtua^ 
lentusj,  vagus. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII.   . 

NUMERALS.— CARDINAL  NUMERALS. 

[§115.]  Numerals  are  partly  adjectives  and  partly  ad- 
verbs. The  adjectives  are  :  1.  Cardinal,  denoting  simply 
the  number  of  things;  as,  tres,  three ;  2.  Ordinal,  indica- 
ting the  place  or  number  in  succession ;  as,  tertitis,  the 
third ;  3.  Distributive,  denoting  how  many  each  time ; 
as,  temi,  each  time  three,  or  three  and  three  together ;  4. 
Multiplicative^  denoting  how  manifold;  as,  triplex^  three- 
fold ;  5.  Proportionaly  denoting  how  many  times  more ; 
as,  triplum,  three  times  as  much ;  and,  6.  Adverbial  nu^ 
meralsy  denoting  how  many  times ;  as,  ter,  thrice  or  three 
times. 

I.    CARDINAL    NUMERALS. 

The  cardinal  numerals  form  the  roots  of  the  other  nu- 
merals. The  first  three,  unus,  duo,  tres,  are  declined,  and 
have  forms  for  the  different  genders ;  the  rest,  as  far  as 
one  hundred,  are  indeclinable.*     The  hundreds;  as,  200, 

*  [*'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  four  numerals  in  Greek  and 
Stnscrit,  and  the  first  three  in  Latin,  are  declined,  while  all  the  others 
ranain  without  inflection.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  this.  Now 
w*  know  that  the  oldest  Greek  year  was  divided  into  three  seasons  of 
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800,  400,  &C.,  are  declinable,  and  have  different  termina- 
Mens  ifor  the  genders.  MiUe^  a  thousand,  is  indeclinable, 
but  has  a  decBnable  plural  for  the  series  of  numbers  which 
follows.  A  higher  unit,  such  as  a  million  or  billion,  does 
not  exist  in  Latin,  and  a  million  is  therefore  expressed 
by  the  form  of  multiplication :  dedet  centena  miZia,  i»  e.» 
ten  times  a  hundred  thousand,  or  decies  alone,  with  the 
omission  of  centena  miliar  at  least  when  sestertiiim  (HS) 
is  added ;  and  in  like  manner,  tncies^  two  millions ;  oct(h 
gies^  eight  millions ;  centies,  ten  millions ;  millieSf  a  hun- 
dred milHons ;  hia  miUies,  two  himdred  nullions. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  wm9yy$uijunum^  one. 

Gen.  untMM, 


Dat.    %mi. 

Ace.   vnum,  unam,  unum, 

Voc. 

Abl. 


une^  una,  unum. 
unoy  utia,  uno. 


Nom.  uniy  unae,  una. 
Gen.   unorum^    unarum^ 
unorum. 
unis. 


Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


unoSf  Unas,  una. 


unis. 


Note. — ^The  genitive  sinc^ilar  nni  and  the  dative  uno,  uiuie,  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  unclassical.  (Compare,  however,  ^  40.)  The  plural  tmi, 
imae,  unay  occurs  as  a  numeral  only  in  connexion  with  pluraUa  tantum, 
L  e.f  such  nouns  as  have  no  singular,  e.  g.,  unae  nupftoe,  one  wedding  *, 
una  ccutra^  one  camp ;  unae  UtteraCf  one  letter.  (See  Chap.  XXX.)  UnuM 
is  used  also  as  a  pure  adjective,  by  dropping  its  signification  of  a  numeral 
and  taking  that  of  "  alone,"  or  "  the  same,"  e.  g.,  Caes.,  Bell  GalLf  iv.,  16: 
uni  Ubii  Ugatoa  miferan/,  the  tibians  alone  had  sent  ambassadors ;  Cic, 
Pro  FlacCy  26.  Lacedaemonii  sejaingentos  jam  annos  unit  moriiuo  vhnmt, 
with  the  same  manners. 

Duo  and  tres  are  naturally  plurals. 


Nom.  diuf,  duacj  duo. 

Gen.  duorum,  duarum,  duo- 

TUTn, 

Dat.  duohus^dudbus,d'uobus. 
Ace.  duoswAduo^dua^^dtio. 
Abl.  duobus^duabuSfduohus. 


t^om.  tres  (mas.  and  fem.)» 

tria. 
Gen.  trium. 

Dat.  trihus,  [tna. 

Ace.  tres   (mas.   and   fern.), 
Abl.  trihus. 


four  months  each ;  and  the  subdivision  of  the  fundamental  number  in 
the  state-division  into  the  factors  3  x  4,  of  whidi  the  4  was  the  basis, 
needs  not  to  be  insisted  on.  The  first  four  numerals,  therefore,  would  be. 
more  frequently  used  as  adjectives  than  any  of  the  others,  and  for  this 
reason  would  have  inflections,  which  the  others,  whose  use  would  be  more 
adverbial,  might  want  without  so  much  inconvenience.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  corresponding  fact  with  regard  to  the  Roman  numerals. 
Their  fundamental  number  was  three ;  they  had  three  bribes,  just  as  the 
lonians  had  four.  Besides,  the  old  Etruscan  year,  which  was  the  basis 
of  thmr  civil  and  religious  arrangements,  consisted  of  ten  months,  not  of 
twelve,  vid  therofoi*  the  division  into  tetrads  would  not  hold  with  ^hn^* 
(DanaiiMoin.  New  Cratyhu^  p.  193,  seq.) — Am.  Ed. 
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Note. — AmbOf  ae,  o,  both,  is  declined  like  duo,  and  has  likewise  tw» 
forms  for  the  accusat,  anjtoa  and  ambo,  which  nave  entirely  the  aami 
meaning.  In  connexion  with  pondo  (pounds)  we  find  dua  jHmdo,  anud  trm 
pondoy  for  duo  and  tria,  a  barbarism  noticed  oy  the  ancients  themseWes. 
(QointiL,  i,  5, 15.)  Duumf  a  second  form  of  the  genit.  of  duo,  is  the  regu- 
lar one  in  compounds ;  as,  dwtomwr,  but  is  frequently  used,  also,  in  con* 
aezion  with  muium.  Thus,  Pliny  says  that  he  had  compiled  his  work  • 
legume  vobtmmum  cireUer  duum  mUhan ;  but  Cesar  and  Livy  likewise  ow 
this  form. 

4.  IV.  quattuor.* 

5.  V.  quinqtce. 

6.  vi.  sex, 

7.  VII.  septem, 

8.  Yui,octo, 

9.  IX.  novem, 

10.  X.  decern. 

11.  XI.  undecim. 

12.  xu.  duodecim. 

13.  xm,  tredecim,  or  decern  et 

tres, 

14.  XIV.  qtmttuordecim 

15.  XV.  quindecim, 

16.  XVI.  sedecimj  or  decern  et 

sex. 

17.  xvn.  decern  et  septem,  or 

septendecim, 

18.  XVIII.  decern  et  octo,  or 

dtiodeviginti, 

19.  XIX.  decern  et  novem,  or 

undeviginti, 

20.  XX.  viginti, 

21.  XXI.  units  et  vigiwti,  or 

viginti  unus. 

22.  XXII.  dito  et  viginti,  or 

viginti  duo, 

23.  XXIII.  tres  et  viginti,  or 

viginti  tres, 

28.  XXVIII.  duodetriginta,  or 

octo  et  viginti. 

29.  XXIX.    undetriginta,    or 

novem  et  viginti. 


30.  XXX.  trigtnta. 
40.  XL.  quadraginia, 
50.  L.  quinquagintOn 
60.  LX.  sexaginta, 
70.  Lxx.  «e^^tMi^9ito. 
80.  Lxxx.  octoginta. 
90.  xc.  Tumaginta, 
100.  c.  centum. 
109.  cix.  ceTt^t^m  e^  no- 
vem, or  centum  no 
vem, 
200.  cc.  ducentiy  ae,  a. 
300.  ccc.  trecenti,  ae^a, 
400.  cccc.  quadHngentip 

ae,  a, 
500.  D.  or  10.  ^i^t^en^ 

ae,  a. 
600.  DC.  seaxenii,  ae,  a. 
700.     Bcc.     septingentip 

ae,  a, 
800.    Dccc.     octingenti, 

ae,  a. 
900.    BCGGG.     nongentt, 
ae,  a, 
1000.  M.  or  CIO.  mi^e. 
2000.  ciDciD.  or  MM.  <Z«o 

milia,  or  ^  miUe. 
5000.  lOD.  quinque  milia. 
10,000.  cciDO.    decern    mi- 
lia, 
100,000.  ccciooo.  centummt- 
lia. 


*  ["  We  cannot  find  any  precise  information  upon  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  principle  of  local  value  which  prevails  to  a  certain 
extent  throughout  the  Roman  system,  namely,  that  a  smaller  symbol 
before  a  larger  one,  in  numbers  less  than  oue  hundred,  denotes  a  subtrac- 
tion, afteir  it  an  addition.     This  principle  does  not  appear  in  the  Plii» 
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NvU  1. — ^The  Roman  signs  for  numbers  have  arisen  from  simple  geo- 
metrical figures.  The  perpendicular  line  (I)is  one ;  two  lines  crossing 
one  another  (X)  make  ten ;  half  this  figure  (V)  is  five:  the  perpnendicular 
line  with  a  horizontal  one  at  the  lower  end  (L)  is  fifty,  and  if  another 
horizontal  line  is  added  at  the  upper  end  (T)  we  have  one  hundred. 
From  this  sign  arose  the  round  G,  wnich  is  accidentaUy,  at  the  same  time, 
the  initial  of  cention.  This  G  reversed  (O),  which  is  called  apostrophus, 
with  a  perpendicular  line  preceding  it  (10),  or  drawn  together  as  D,  sisni- 
fies  500.  In  every  multiplication  with  ten  a  fresh  apostrophus  is  added, 
thus,  100  =  5000, 1000  =  50,000.  When  a  number  is  to  be  doubled,  as 
many  G  are  put  before  the  horizontal  line  as  there  are  O  behind  it.  Thus, 
GIO  =  1000,  CCIOO  s  10,000,  &c.  A  thousand  is  expressed  in  MSS.  by 
</},  which  is  evidently  a  contraction  of  GIO.  M,  which  is  used  for  the 
same  namber,  is  the  initial  oirnilU,* 

Nou  2.— Wherever,  in  the  above  list,  two  numerals  are  put  together, 
the  first  is  always  preferable.  Forms  like  ododedm.  and  nafvmdedm,  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  list,  are  not  supported  by  any  authority;  even 
99ptmd»eim^  according  to  Priscian  (Z>e  S^pt.  iVurn.,  4),  is  not  so  good  as 
deoem  H  wntenij  although  it  is  used  by  Gicero  (In  Yen.,  v.,  47 ;  U9  Leg. 
Agr.,  ii,  17 ;  PfuUp.,  v.,  7),  and  also  by  Tacitus  {Armal.,  xiii.,  6).  Septem 
et  decern,  in  Gicero  {Cat.,  6),  and  ecto  et  decern,  in  Pliny  (£pM(.,  viii.,  18), 
are  isolated  peculiarities.  Instead  of  octt^^inta  we  sometunes  find  octua- 
gvUa,  and,  corresponding  with  it,  octuagies ;  but  these  forms  cannot  be 
recommended. 

[§  116.]  The  intermediate  numbers  are  expressed  in 
the  following  manner :  from  twenty  to  a  hundred,  either 
the  smaller  number,  followed  by  i%  precedes,  or  the  great- 
er one  precedes  without  the  et ;  e.  g.,  qnattwn"  et  sexagin- 
ta,  or  sexaginta  quattuor.  For  18,  28,  38,  48,  &c.,  and  for 
19,  29,  39, 49,  etc.,  the  expressions  duodeviginti,  duodetri- 
ginta,  up  to  undecentum,  are  more  frequent  than  decern  et 
octo,  or  octo  et  viginti.  In  such  combinations  neither  duo 
nor  un  (unus)  can  be  declined.  Above  100,  the  greater 
number  always  precedes,  either  with  or  without  et;  as, 
miUe  unus^  mille  duo^  mUle  trecejUi,  or  mille  et  unus^  tnille 
et  duOf  mille  et  trecenti  sexaginta  sex.  The  et  is  never 
used  twice,  and  poets,  when  they  want  another  syllable, 
take  ac,  atque,  or  que,  instead.  There  are,  indeed,  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule ;  but,  being  less  common,  they  cannot 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  some  of  them  are  mere 
incorrect  readings.  (See  my  note  on  Cic,  in  Verrem,  iv. 
*55.) 

The  thousands  are  generally  expressed  by  the  declina- 
ble substantive  mUia  and  the  caroinal  numbers  ;  as,  duo 
mUia,  tria  mUia,  quattuor  mUia^  decern  milia^  unum  et  vi- 

nician  or  Palmyrene  notations,  which  otherwise  much  resemble  the  Ro- 
man in  their  pnnciple  of  notation,  though  they  approximate  to  pure  vice- 
nary  scales,  both  adopting  distinct  symbols  for  twenty."  {Permy  Cyclop^ 
vol.  xvi,  p.  367.)]— -Am.  Ed.  ,    «         ^ 

*  [For  another  scheme  of  explanation,  consult  Penny  Cyclop.,  vol  ZfL, 
p.  3^.V-Am.  JEML 
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gtnti  mHiaj  quadraginta  quinque  milia.  The  distributire 
numerals  are  used  more  rarely ;  as,  hina  milia,  quina 
mUiaf  dena  milia^  quadragma  sena  mUia.  The  objects 
counted  are  expressed  by  the  genitive,  which  depends  on 
the  substantive  milia  ;  e.  e.,  Xerxes  Mardonium  in  Grae» 
da  rdiquit  cum  trecentia  mtlibus  armatarum,  unless  a  low« 
er  declined  numeral  is  added,  in  which  case  things  count* 
ed  may  be  used  in  the  same  case  with  milia  ;  e.  g.,  hab- 
uit  tria  milia  trecentas  militesy  or  militea  tria  milia  trecem- 
tos  hahuit ;  but  even  then  the  genitive  may  be  used,  e.  e., 
hdlmit  mUitum  tria  milia  trecentas,  or  hcAuit  tria  miUa 
militum  et  trecentos.  (See  the  commentators  on  Livy, 
jLxxix.,  7.)  It  is  only  the  poets  that  express  the  thousands 
by  the  indeclinable  adjective  mille,  preceded  by  an  ad- 
verbial numeral;  as,  his  mille  equi,  for  duo  milia  equorum; 
they  are,  in  general,  fond  of  expressing  a  number  by  the 
form  of  multiplication ;  Ovid  (Trist.,  iv.,  10,  4),  for  ex- 
ample, says,  milia  decies  novem,  instead  of  nonaginta 
milia. 

Note. — ^With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  word  mille  we  add  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  MUle  is  originally  a  substantive,  which  is  indectinidite 
in  the  singular,  but  occurs  only  in  the  nom.  and  accus.  As  a  substantite 
it  governs  the  genitive,  like  the  Greek  ^i^idgj  e.  g.,  Cic,  Pro  Milan.,  20, 
quo  infimdoprmter  insanas  iUas  svbstrtictumes  foMle  mille  hominum  versabtUm 
valentium;  rhilip.,  vi.,  5,  qtds  L.  Antonio  mille  mimmum  ferret  expenawh 
and,  very  frequently,  mille  passuum.  Livy  joins  miUe  as  a  collective  nour 
(see  ^  366)  to  the  plural  of  the  verb,  zxiii.,  44 ;  mille  patsuum  inter  tarbem 
ereuU  castraque :  xxv.,  24,  jam  mille  armatorvm  ceperant  partem.  But  mille  ia 
also  an  indeclinable  adjective,  and  as  such  is  most  frequently  used  in  all 
its  cases,  e.  g.,  eqidtes  mille  praemiasi ;  senatus  mille  hominum  numero  consta- 
bat;  da  mihi  basia  mille ;  rem  mille  modis  temptavit,  &c.  With  this  adjec* 
tive  millef  as  with  numerals  in  general,  a  genitivus  ptartitivus  may  be  used, 
according  to  ^  429,  and  thus  we  read  ia  Livy,  xxi,  61,  cum  octo  milibua 
peditttm,  mille  equitum,  where  the  genitive  stanas  for  the  ablative,  owing  to 
Its  close  connexion  with  the  word  peditum;  and  xxiii.,  46,  Ramananum 
mimte  mille  intetfecti. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

II.     ORDINAL     NUMERALS. 

[§  117.]  The  ordinals  denote  the  place  in  the  series 
which  any  object  holds,  and  ansvrer  to  the  question  qU(H 
tus  ?  All  of  them  are  adjectives  of  three  terminations, 
us,  a,  um. 

\.  primus.  4.  qtuirtus, 

2.  secundus  ('alter J,  5.  quintus. 

3.  tertius.  6.  sesetus. 
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7»  9^9tifMt9» 

9.  noniM. 

10.  decimua. 

11.  «ni26etmiM. 

12.  duodecvmMs, 

13.  tertius  deeimus* 

14.  j^tMirttM  c^ectmtM. 

15.  <2rttmfte«  <2ecemfM. 

16.  sextMs  decimus. 

17.  ^^tmfM  decifims, 

18.  octavus  decimus,  or  ^wo- 

19.  n<?»tM  dedmus^  or  ttn^e- 

20.  vicesimus,  sometimes  vi- 

gesimus, 

21.  tt7»t»  et  vicesimus,  vicesi- 

mus  primus, 

22.  alter  et  vicesimus,  vicesi- 

mus  secundus, 
30.  tricesimtis^soTaetimeQ  tri- 
gesimus. 


40.  quadrtLgtsimus. 
50.  quinquagesimus. 
60.  sexagtsimus, 
70.  septuagesimus. 
80.  octogesimus, 
90.  nonagesimus. 
100.  centesimus. 
200.  ducentesimus. 
300.  trecentesimus, 
400.  quadringentesi- 

mus. 
500.  quingentesimus 
600.  sexcentesimus. 
700.  septingentesimus. 
800.  octingentesimus, 
900.  nongentesimus, 
1000.  millesimus. 
2000.  iii  millesimus, 
3000.  ^er  millesimus. 
10,000.  decies  millesimus. 
100,000.  centies millesimus, 
1,000,000.  decies  centies  mil- 
lesimus. 


[§  118.]  In  expressing  the  intermediate  numbers,  the 
most  conmion  practice  is  to  place  the  smaller  number  be- 
fore the  greater  one  with  the  conjunction  e^,  or  to  make 
the  greater  number  precede  the  smaller  one  without  et ; 
as,  quartus  et  vicesimus,  or  vicesimus  quartus.  But  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  the  smaller  number  pre- 
cedes without  et;  e.  g.,  quintus  tricesimus;  and  from  13 
to  19  this  is  the  ordinary  method,  though  we  also  find 
tertius  et  decimus,  decimus  tertius^  and  decimus  et  tertius. 
(See  Cic,  de  Invent.^  i.,  53  and  54.)  Instead  oi primus  et 
vicesimus^  &c.,  we  find  still  more  frequently  unus  et  vice' 
nmus,  fem.  una  et  vicesima,  or  with  the  elision  of  the 
vowel,  tmetvicesimaj  with  the  genitive  unetvicesimae^  as 
in  Tacit.,  Annal.,  i.,  45.,  and  Hist.,  i.,  67.  The  22d,  32d, 
dec.,  is  more  frequently  and  better  expressed  by  alter  et 
oicesimusy  or  vicesimus  et  alter,  than  by  secundus  et  vice- 
simus, &c  Now  and  then  we  meet  with  duoetvicesimus^ 
duoettricesimus,  in  which  case  the  word  duo  is  indeclina- 
ble. The  28th,  38th,  &c.,  are  expressed  also  by  duodetri- 
cenmui,  duodequadragesimus^  and  the  29th,  39th,  99th,  by 
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undetricesimus,  vndeqiiadragesimus,  undecefUesimus,  the 
words-  dtio  and  unus  (un)  being  indeclinable ;  and  both 
forms  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  octav%L9  and 
nfyn/oi  et  vicesimtM,  or  vicesimus  octavuSf  vicesimus  nonusm 
There,  is  a  class  of  adjectives  in  amis  which  are  derived 
from  ordinal  numerals,  e.  g.,  primantiSf  secuftdanus,  ter" 
tiantiSj  vicesiinarms :  they  express  the  class  or  division  to 
which  a  person  belongs ;  in  Roman  writers  they  chiefly 
denote  the  legion  of  the  soldiers,  whence  the  first  word 
in  their  compounds  is  feminine,  e.  g.,  tertiadecimanif 
quartadecimani,  tertia  et  vicesimani;  that  is,  soldiers  of 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  twenty-third  legion.  In  Taci- 
tus we  meet  with  the  forms  unetvicesimani  and  duoetvicC' 
stmani. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

III.    DISTRIBUTIVE    NUMERALS. 

[§  119.]  Distributive  numerals  denote  an  equal  num 
ber  distributed  among  several  objects  or  at  different  times, 
and  answer  to  the  questions,  "  How  many  apiece  V  and 
"  How  many  each  time  V^  (quoteni  1)     They  are  always 
used  in  the  plural.    The  English  language  having  no  cor- 
responding numerals,  has  recourse  to  circumlocution. 

Examples. — Horat.,  Serm.y  i.,  4,  86  ;  Saepe  tribus  lectis  videos  coenare  qua 
temos,  to  dine  four  on  each  couch :  Liv.,  xix.,  30 ;  Scipio  et  Hannibal  cum 
singulis  interpretibus  congressi  sunt,  each  with  an  interpreter :  Cic,  in  Verr., 
ii.,  49 ;  pueri  senum  septentunve  denum  annorum  senatorium  nomen  nundinati 
suntf  bo]^s  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  each  purchased  the  title  of  sen- 
ator.  Liv.«  v.,  30;  Senatus  constUtum  factum  estyUt  agri  VeierUani  septena 
jugera  plebi  dividerenturf  each  plebeian  received  seven  jugera.  The  pas- 
sage in  Cicero  {ad  Att.f  xvi.,  8),  Octavius  veterants  quingenos  denarios  dot, 
has  the  same  meaning  as  (ad  Fanuj  x.,  32)  Antonitu  denarios  qmngenos 
singulis  militibus  dot ;  that  is,  five  hundred  denarii  to  each  soldier.  When 
«/ie  distributive  singuli  is  expressly  added,  the  cardinal  numeral  is  some- 
times used ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.y  ii.,  55 :  singulis  censoribus  denarii  trecenti 
ad  statuam  praetoris  imperati  sunt. 

Hence  the  distributives  are  applied  in  multiplication  (with  adverbial 
numerals),  the  same  number  being  taken  several  times ;  e.  g.,  mm  dididt 
his  bina  qttot  essent ;  lunae  curriculum  conficitur  integris  quater  septenis  di^ma : 
Gellius,  XX.,  7 ;  Homerus  pueros  puellasque  Niobae  bis  senos  dicitfuissey  Eu' 
ripides  bis  septenosy  Sappho  bis  novenosy  Bacchylides  et  Pindarus  bis  denos ; 
^ptidam  aUi  scriptores  tresfuisse  solos  dixerunt.  Poets  in  this  case  sometimes 
apply  the  cardmal  numerals ;  e.  g.,  Horace  has,  bis  quinque  viri^  i.  e.,  decern- 
twri;  and  in  prose  we  find  decies  (viciesy  tricies)  centum,  miliay  although  the 
form  decies  centena  milioy  mentioned  above  (6  1 1 5),  is  much  more  common. 

Distributives  are  farther  used,  instead  of  cardinals,  with  words  which 
liavA  no  lingular ;  e.  g..  bini  codUciUiy  bina  post  Romulum  apolia  opima  (l 
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%  94) ;  and  with  those  substantives  the  plural  of  which,  though  it  has  a 
different  signification  from  the  singular,  yet  retains  the  meaning  of  a  sin- 

Silar,  e.  g.^  aedeSf  castrth  Uuerae^  ludi  (^  96).  It  must,  however,  be  observed 
at  in  this  case  the  Romans  commonly  used  imi  instead  of  «mgii/»,  and 
trim  instefd  of  tami,  since  singuU  and  term  retain  their  own  distributive  sig- 
nification. We  therefore  say,  for  example,  bma  autra  wto  die  cepU  ;  trinae 
hodie  nuptiae  celebraniur;  quotuUe  quinae  out  senas  Utterae  aecipio;  for  duo  eas- 
tra  would  mean  **  two  castles ;"  duae  aedeSf  '*  two  temples  ;"  and  duae  Uue- 
rae^ "  two  letters  of  the  alphabet."  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
liberi  (children),  for  this  word  has  not  the  meaning  of  a  singular  {liberi  are 
children,  and  not  a  child),  and  we  accordingly  say  duo  Uberi,  jus  trium  libe- 
ruMt  &c. 

Bini  is  used  for  duo,  to  denote  things  which  exist  in  pairs ;  as,  bini  bovegf 
binae  aures ;  and  in  Virgil,  ilen.,  i.,  317,  Una  manu  criepane  hastilia.  No 
prose  writer  goes  beyond  this  in  the  use  of  the  distributives  instead  of  the 
cardinals  (except  in  combination  with  miTio,  see  ^116).  Poets  and  Pliny 
the  elder  use  tnese  numerals  in  the  singular  in  the  sense  of  multiplica* 
tives,  e.  g.,  Lucan,  viii,  455 ;  septeno  gurgitey  with  a  sevenfold  whirl :  riin., 
zvii,,  3 ;  campue  fertUie  centenaqumquagenajruge^  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fold  com.  In  the  ordinary  language  they  occur  only  in  the  plural,  and  as 
adjectives  of  three  terminations,  t,  oe,  a. 


1.  singuli. 

2.  hini, 

3.  temi,  or  trini. 

4.  quatemi, 

5.  quini. 

6.  senu 

7.  septeni, 

8.  octoni. 

9.  novenu 
10.  deni. 
11  undcni, 

12.  duodeni, 

13.  temi  dent. 


14.  qiiatemi  deni. 

15.  quini  deni. 

16.  seni  deni, 

17.  septeni  deni. 

18.  octoni  deni. 

19.  noveni  deni. 

20.  viceni, 

21.  viceni  singuli, 

22.  viceni  bini. 

23.  viceni    temi^ 
30.  triceni.     [Sec 
40.  qttadrageni. 


60.  sexageni. 

70.  septuageni. 

80.  octogeni. 

90.  nondgeni. 
100.  centeni. 
200.  duceni. 
300.  treceni. 
400.  quadringem 
500.  quingeni. 
600.  sexceni. 
700.  septingeni. 
800.  octingeni. 
900.  nongeni. 


50.  quinqnageni. 

A  longer  form  of  the  hundreds,  ducenteni^  trecenteni, 
quadringenteniy  &;c.,  which  is  mentioned  by  Priscian,  can- 
not be  proved  to  exist.  Here,  too,  there  is  some  freedom 
in  the  combination  of  the  numerals ;  instead  of  viceni  qua- 
temi,  we  may  say  quatemi  et  viceni,  or  quatemi  viceni,  and 
for  18  and  19  we  have,  also,  the  forms  duodeviceni  and  un- 
deviceni.  The  genitive  of  these  numerals  is  commonly  in 
um  instead  of  orum;  as,  binum,  temum,  quatemum^  qui- 
num,  &c.,  but  not  singulum  for  singuloruin. 

"A  thousand  each  time"  might,  according  to  analogy,  be  expressed  by 
taUleni,  and  then  continued  bis  millenij  ter  milleniy  &c. ;  but  this  form  is  not 
in  use,  and  instead  of  it  we  say  singula  mHioy  6imi,  tema,  quatemat  ^tuna 
mHia  :  e.  g.,  Sueton.,  Octav.y  extr. ;  Legavit  Augustus  praetorianis  milaibus 
ahtgula  milia  nummum  (that  is,  one  thousand  to  each),  cohortibus  urbam's  quin- 
genosy  legionariis  trecenos  nummos :  Livy :  in  sin^uUs  legionibus  Romanis  quina 
miUa  jM^Yum,  treceni  equites  erant.  Milia  alone  is  frequently  used  for  «cii^a 
milM,  if  its  distedtt>utive  meaning  is  indicated  by  some  other  word;  o.  g^ 

12  r 
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Livy,  xxrvii.,  45;  dabiiis  miUa  tmlentumper  dvodeam  onnof,  i  e.,  one  thoa 
sand  talents  each  jear :  Curtius,  y.,  19 ;  singuUs  veatrum  tnilia  denarium  dan 
jussif  wiiere  miUe  is  an  incorrect  reading ;  comp.  Liv.,  zzii.,  36.  This  use 
of  tlie  plural,  which  occurs  in  other  words  also ;  as,  asseSflUnxUf  jugtra^ 
with  the  ellipsis  oi  singulis  at,  a,  has  been  established  by  J.  Fr.Xjronovitw 
•n  Livy,  iv.,  15,  and  zzix.,  15 ;  and  by  Bentley  on  Horace^  Serm.j  iL,  3,  156. 

From  these  distributives  are  derived  adjectives  in  ariut^ 
which  indicate  of  how  many  units  or  equal  parts  a  thing 
consists,  whence  they  are  termed  partiaria,  e.  g.,  nume- 
rus  binarius,  a  number  consisting  of  two  units,  i.  e.,  two ; 
scrobes  temarii^  holes  of  three  feet;  versus  senarius,  a  verse 
of  six  feet ;  nummus  denarius^  a  coin  of  ten  units,  that  ia^ 
asses  ;  senex  octogenarius,  an  old  man  of  eighty ;  rosa  cen* 
tenaria,  a  rose  vnth  one  hundred  leaves ;  cohors  quingena^ 
ria,  of  500  men.  The  word  numerus  is  most  frequently 
combined  vnth  these  adjectives,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
substantives  unio,  binio,  temio,  which  are  not  based  on 
very  good  authority.  (See  §  75.)  SingvZaris  and  mUlia- 
rius  are  more  commonly  used  instead  of  singularius^  mU" 
lenaritis. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IT.    MULTIPLICATIVE    NUMERALS. 

[§  120.1  MuLTiPLicATiVES  auBwor to  the  question,  "How 
many  fold  'V^  (quotuplex  ?J  They  are,  simplex,  duplex,  tri- 
plex, quadruplex,  quincuplex,  septemplex,  decemplex^  centu- 
plex.  These  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
in  use-  Sixfold  does  not  occur  in  Latin ;  it  might  be  sexu- 
plex  OTseplex,  but  not  sextuplex,  as  some  grammarians  assert. 
Octuplex  is  attested  by  the  derivative  octuplicatus,  and  no- 
vemplex  by  the  analogy  of  septemplex.  (Modem  writers 
use,  also,  undecimplex^  duodecimplex,  sedecimplex,  vicecU' 
plex^  tricecuplex,  quadragecuplex,  quinquagecuplex,  sex* 
dgecuplex,  septudgecwplex^  octogecuplex,  nonagecwplex,  du- 
centuplex,  trecentuplex^  qtcadringentuplex^  quingentuplex^ 
octirigentuplexj  &c.,  and  millecuplex.J* 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  add  the  Latin  ex- 
pressions for  fractions,  which  are  always  denoted  hypars: 

*  [Such  forms  as  undecimplexy  ditodecimplexj  &c.,  violate  analogy,  and 
ough  employed  by  modem  writers,  as  the  text  states,  are  nevertheless 
tcidedly  objectionable.    Instead,  moreover,  of  vicecupleXf  tricecuplex,  &c., 
^^-0  forms  mcupUx,  trictqalext  &c.,  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
•nalogous  with  those  of  the  same  class  known  to  exist.    {Journal  of  Ed»h 
,MfiDfH  voL  i.,p.  96.]~Am.  Ed. 


thou 
decii 


•  > «  .<>«   •    • 
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^  is  dimidiaparSf  ^  tertiapars,  \  qmarta  pars,  qmtUa^  teac- 
ta,  sepHma  par*^  9cc.  In  cases  ndiere  the  number  of  the 
parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided  exceeds  the  number 
of  parts  mentioned  only  by  one,  as  in  |,  },  ^,  the  fractions 
are  expressed  in  Latin  simply  bv  au(ie,  trea^  quattuor 
partes,  that  is,  two  out  of  three,  three  out  of  four,  and 
four  out  of  five  parts :  \  may  be  expressed  by  octavapars, 
or  by  dimidia  quarto*  In  all  other  cases  fractions  are  ex- 
pressed as  in  English  :  \t  duae  septimae;  -f ,  tres  septimae, 
6cc,,  or  the  fraction  is  broken  up  into  its  paits,  e.  g.,  f  by 
pars  dimidia  (f)  et  tertia  (});  and  ^f  by  tertia  et  stptima. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

V.    PROPORTIONAL    NUMERALS. 

[§  121.]  Proportional  numerals  express  how  many 
times  more  one  thing  is  than  another,  but  they  cannot  be 
used  throughout.  They  answer  to  the  question  quotuplus  ? 
They  are,  simplus,  a,  wn ;  duplus,  triplus,  quadruplus, 
quinquipltts  (probably  sexuplusj,  septuplus,  octuplus  (per- 
haps nanuplus),  decuplus,  centuplus;  and,  accor£ng  to  the 
same  analoey,  we  might  form  ducetUwplusy  and  so  on,  as  in 
the  multiphcatives  above.  But  they  are  almost  univer- 
sally found  only  in  the  neuter. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

VI.   numeral    adverbs. 

[§  122.]  1.  The  numeral  adverbs  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  How  many  times  1"  fquotiens  ?J  to  which  totiens  is 
the  demonstrative  Kadialiquotiens  the  indefinite.  The  form 
in  fw  is  the  original,  and  prevailed  in  the  best  periods  of 
the  language ;  subsequently  the  termination  Is  was  pre- 
ferred in  numerals,  but  ens  still  remained  in  the  words 
just  mentioned. 


X.  seneC* 

2.  bis. 

3.  ter. 

4.  quater. 

5.  quinquiei, 

6.  aexies. 


7.  septtes. 

8.  ociies* 

9.  navies^ 

10.  decies, 

11.  undecies. 

12.  duodecies 
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13.  terdedes^  or  trededes. 

14.  quaterdedes,  or  quoMuor 

decies, 

15.  quinquiesdecies^  or  qtem' 

decies. 

16.  seonesdedes,  or  sededes, 

17.  septiesdedes, 

18.  duodevides^  or  octiesde- 

des. 

19.  undevideSf  or  noviesde- 

20.  vides.  [des. 

21.  «e97ieZ  e^  vides, 

22.  ^w  c^  vides. 

23.  ^er  c^  vides,  &c. 
30.  trides. 

40.  quadragies. 


50.  ^««»^tMi^*et* 
60.  seoDOgies, 
70.  septuagies. 
80.  octogies. 
90.  fumagies, 
100.  cerUies, 
200.  ducenties. 
300.  trecenties, 
400.  ^«M7<2n9i^e»^M». 
500.  quingentieSf  &c. 
800.  octingeniieSf  &c. 
1,000.  millies, 
2,000.  ii*  millies. 
3,000.  ^er  millies,  &c, 
100,000.  centies  millies, 
1,000,000.  millies  millies. 


"With  regard  to  the  intermediate  numbers,  21,  22,  23, 
&c.,  the  method  above  adopted  is  the  usual  one,  but  we 
may  also  say  m'cie^  «emeZ  and  tTicee^  6^  semel,  though  not 
5e?»cZ  vides;  for  iw  vides,  for  example,  would  mean  twice 
twenty,  i.  e.,  forty. 

[§  123.]  2.  The  nimaeral  adverbs  terminating  either  in 
«?»  or  o,  and  derived  from  the  ordinals,  or,  rather,  the  or- 
dinals themselves  in  the  ace.  or  ablat.  singular  neuter  gen- 
der, are  used  in  answer  to  the  question  "  of  what  num- 
ber r*  or  "  what  in  number  1"  (the  Latin  quotum  ?  or 
qtcoto  ?  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  used  in  this  way) ; 
e.  g.,  primum  or  prim^),  for  the  first  time,  or  first ;  secun- 
dum or  secundOf  tertium  or  tertio,  &c.,  dedmum,  undedmum^ 
duodedmum,  tertium  dedmum,  duodevicedmum.  The  an- 
cients themselves  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  termi- 
nation um  or  o  was  preferable  (see  Gellius,  x.,  1) ;  but, 
according  to  the  majority  of  the  passages  in  classical  wri- 
ters, we  must  prefer  um;  the  form  secundum  alone  is  less 
common;  and  instead  of  it  we  find  iterum,  a  second  time, 
and  secundo,  secondly,  for  which,  however,  ddnde  is  more 
frequently  used.  The  difference  between  primwm,  and 
prima  is  this,  that  the  signification  "  for  the  first  time"  is 
common  to  both,  but  that  of  **  first"  belongs  exclusively 
to  primum,  while  prima  has  the  additional  meanine:  of  **  at 
first.'' 

[^  124.]  Note.^li  may  not  be  superfluous  to  notice  here  som^  substan- 
^(▼68  compounded  with  numerals  *  thus,  from  ammu  are  formed  l^'tnium^ 
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trimnium,  quadriennnan,  Mrttmnofi,  aepiuenmum  ([more  correct  than  atptm^ 
nimm),  ctecennnim,  a  period  of  two,  three,  four,  sue,  &c.,  years.  From  diet 
we  have  biduum,  triduum^  quatridwan^  a  time  of  two,  three,  four  days. 
From  viri  are  formed  cluovin,  tresviri^  quattuormri^  quinqueoiriy  se-  or  ses-virit 
teptemvirif  decemviri^  qumdecemviri,  all  of  which  compounds,  if  they  may  be 
so  called,  denote  a  commission  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  ap- 
pointed for  certain  purposes.  A  member  of  such  a  commission  is  called 
duumvir,  triumvir,  from  which  is  formed  the  plural  triumviri,  which,  properly 
speaking,  is  ungrammatical,  and,  in  fact,  stul  wants  the  sanction  of  a  good 
authority.  In  inscriptions  triumviri  does  not  occur^  and  duomviri  only  once 
(Gruter,  p.  43,  No.  5) :  the  ordinary  mode  of  writing  it  was  //  viri.  III 
viri.  Printed  books,  without  the  authority  of  MSS.,  are  not  decisive. 
To  these  words  we  may  add  the  three,  bimus,  trimus,  and  quadrimua  ;  L  e., 
a  child  of  two,  three,  four  years. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

PRONOUNS    AND    PRONOMINAL    ADJECTIVES. 

[§  125.]  1.  Pronouns  are  words  which  supply  the  place 
of  a  substantive ;  such  as,  I,  thou,  we,  and  m  Latin,  ego, 
tu^  nos,  &c.  These  words  are  in  themselves  substan- 
tives, and  require  nothing  to  complete  their  meaning; 
hence  they  are  called  pronouns  substantive  (pronomina 
substantiva),  but  more  commonly  personal  pronouns,  pro- 
nomina  personalia. 

Note. — Sui  is  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  but  not  in  the  same  way 
that  ego  and  tu  are  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons.  For  the 
third  person  (he,  she,  it)  is  not  expressed  in  Latin  in  the  nominative,  and 
is  implied  in  the  third  person  of  the  verb ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  expressed,  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  commonly  ille,  is  used.  The  other  cases  of  the 
English  pronoun  of  the  third  person  are  expressed  by  the  oblique  cases  oi 
ia,  ea,  id,  the  nominative  of  which  belongs  to  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
Thus  we  say,  pudet  me  mei,  tui,  ejus  ;  laudo  me,  te,  eum.  Sui,  sibi,  se,  is  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  in  a  reflective  sense ;  as,  laudat  se,  he  praises 
himself,  in  which  proposition  the  object  is  the  same  as  the  subject.  The 
use  of  this  reflective  pronoun  in  Latin  is  somewhat  more  extensive  than 
in  our  language ;  for  sui,  sUn,  se,  and  the  possessive  suus,  sua,  suum,  are 
used  not  only  when  the  subject  to  which  they  refer  occurs  in  the  same 
sentence,  but  also  when  in  a  dependent  sentence  the  subject  of  the  prin> 
cipal  or  governing  sentence  is  referred  to ;  e.  g.,  putat  hoc  sibi  nocere,  he 
thinks  that  this  injures  him  (instead  of  himself).  The  beginner  must  ob- 
serve that  wherever  he  may  add  "  self"  to  the  pronoun  of  the  third  per- 
son, he  has  to  use  the  reflective  pronouns  and  the  possessive  suus,  sua, 
suum ;  e.  g.,  Gaius  contemnebat  divitias,  owd  se  felicem  reddere  non  possent, 
because  they  could  not  make  him  (i.  e.,  nimself,  and  not  any  other  person) 
happy ;  but  quod  eum  felicem  reddere  non  possent  would  mean,  because  they 
coula  not  make  him  (some  other  person,  e.  g.,  his  friend)  happy. 

[§  126.]  2.  Besides  these  there  is  a  number  of  words 
which  are  adjectives,  inasmuch  as  they  have  three  distinct 
forms  for  the  three  genders,  and  their  meaning  is  not  com- 
plete without  k  substantive  eM;her  expressed  or  under- 
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Stood.  But  their  inflection  differs  so  widely  from  what 
are  commonly  called  adjectives,  and  they  are  so  frequent- 
ly used  instead  of  a  substantive,  that  they  are  not  unjustly 
termed  pronouns.     They  are : 

1.  The  ddjumcUve :  ipse^  ipsa^  ipsum^  self. 

2.  The  demonstrative :  hic^  Tiaec,  hoc  ;  iste^  ista,  utud , 
iUe^  iUa,  iUud  ;  is,  ea^  id,  and  the  compound  idem,  eadem, 

idem, 

3.  The  relative:  qui,  qtiae,  quod,  and  the  compounds 
quicunque  and  quisquis. 

4.  The  two  interrogatives :  viz.,  the  substantive  intei- 
rogative,  quis,  quid  ?  and  the  adjective  interrogative,  qui, 
quae,  quod  7 

5.  The  indefinite  pronouns  :  aliquis,  aliqua,  aliquid  and 
aliqtwd ;  quidam,  qua,edam^  quiddam  and  quoddam  ;  ali- 
quispiam,  or,  abridged,  quispiamy  quaepiam,  quidpia/m  and 
quodpiam  ;  quisquam,  neuter  quidquam  ;  quivis,  quilihet, 
and  quisque  ;  and  all  the  compounds  of  qui  or  quii. 

Respecting  the  use  of  these  pronouns,  see  Chapter 
LXXXIV.,  C.  The  following  observations  are  inteiided 
to  develop  only  the  fundamental  principles. 

[6  127.]  Note  1. — Signification  of  the  Dehonstrativb  PROl«otrNB. 
— Sic,  this,  is  used  of  objects  which  are  nearest  to  the  speaker,  whereas 
more  distant  objects  are  referred  to  by  iUe.  The  person  nearest  <tf  all  to 
the  speaker  is  the  speaker  himself,  whence  hie  homo  is  often  the  same  as 
ego  (see  some  passages  in  Heindorf  on  Horace,  Sat.^  1.,  9,  47) ;  and  in  this 
respect  hie  is  called  the  pronomi  of  the  first  person.  Iste  points  to  the 
person  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  and  to  the  tnings  appertaining  to  him. 
Thus,  iste  liber^  ista  vestisy  istud  negtutivmy  are  equivalent  to  thy  book,  thy 
dress,  thy  business ;  and  iste  is,  for  this  reason,  called  the  pronoun  of  the 
second  person. *^  /2Ze,  that,  is  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person ;  that  is,  it 
points  to  the  person  of  whom  I  am  speaking  to  some  one,  hence  UU  hber 
means  the  book  of  which  we  are  speaking  (Compare,  on  these  points,  ^ 
291.)  Is  is  used:  1.  To  point  to  something  preceding,  and  is  somewhat 
less  emphatic  than  "  the  person  mentioned  before ;"  and,  2.  As  a  sort  ol 
logical  conjunction,  when  followed  by  qui,  is  qui  answers  to  the  English 
*'  he  who."  Ideniy  the  same,  expresses  the  unity  or  identity  of  a  subject 
with  two  predicates ;  e.  g.,  Cicero  did  this  thing,  and  he  did  that  also, 
would  be  expressed  in  Latin,  id&n  illud perfeckyhencc  idem  may  sometimes 
answer  to  our  **  also ;"  e.  g.,  Cicero  was  an  orator,  and  also  a  philosopher: 
Cicero  orator  erat  idemque  {et  idem)  philosophus. 

[^  128.1  Note  2. — THE  Compounded  Relatives.— They  are  formed  by 
means  of  the  suffix  cunque,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  separated  from 
its  pronoun  by  some  intervening  word.  It  arose  from  the  relative  adverb 
cum  (also  spelled  quum)  and  the  suiEx  que,  expressive  of  universality  (as  in 

*  [So  completely  was  this  the  meaning  of  the  pronoun  iste,  that  it  has 
descended  to  the  derivative  costi  in  the  modem  Italian ;  and  a  lawsuit  as 
to  the  place  where  a  l^  was  payable  once  turned  upon  the  meaoing  d 
Ulit  adverb.    Journal  ofEducationy  vol.  i.,  p.  07.]— Am.  Ed, 
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fntfue^  ^  129;  and  in ttdreibs,  ^268).  Cmput^  tlitrafoie,  originally  cigni- 
oed  **  whenerer."  By  being  attached  to  a  lelatiTo  pronoun  or  adverb, 
e.  g^  fuaiuamque,  putteungue,  iMctmgve,  mtetmqut,  qtumdocunjttt,  it  renders 
the  relative  meaning  of  these  words  more  general,  and  prodaces  a  niatnmm 
genenUe  ;  and  as  ^w  signifies  **  who,"  amaaifiM  becomes  **  whoerer,"  or 
<«  every  one  who  i^  e.  g.,  fucmcimfiM  ubf%at^  Ugtria^  eju»  nanmam  pamia 
verbis  in  canttiuntaria  refertOt  or  utcunque  m  ret  kaomtf  tua  tamen  adpa  ut.  It 
thns  always  occurs  in  connexion  with  a  verb,  as  the  subject  of  a  proposi- 
tioD.  The  same  signification  is  produced  by  doubling  tlie  relative ;  e.  g^ 
mwtqwttt  quaiuquaUM  ;  and  in  the  case  of  adverbs,  u^rafti,  uhU,  ^uoquo^  &c. 
Thus  we  should  have  fuigui,  quaequae,  mtodquod  =»  fuaamque,  quaecunque, 
quodcmtqm;  but  these  fimns  are  not  used  in  the  nominative,  nid  instead 
of  them  yKufuw,  quidamd,  were  formed  from  the  substantive  interrogative 
quif  ?  quid?  and  the  doubled  relative  qt$i§qui9  retained  its  substantive  siff- 
nitication,  "  evenr  one  who,"  whereas  qukunque  has  the  meaning  of  an  ad- 
jective. So,  at  least,  it  is  with  the  neuter  qmiqmd,  whatever.  The  mas- 
culine quuquiSf  by  way  of  exception,  is  likewise  used  as  an  adjective ; 
e.  g.,  in  Horace:  q%dtq%ds  erit  vUae  color;  and  Pliny:  quuouis  erit  ventuM 
(nay,  even  the  neuter  quidmad  in  Virgil,  Aen.,  x.,  493,  and  Horace,  Cann., 
ii,  13, 9,  which  is  a  complete  anomaly).  In  the  oblique  cases  the  sub- 
stantive and  adjective  significations  coincide. 

[^  129.]  Note  3. — ^The  iNnsFiNXTB  Pkonouns. — All  the  above-men- 
tioned words  are  originally  at  once  substantives  and  adjectives,  and  for 
this  reason  they  have  two  distinct  forms  for  the  neuter.  According  to  the 
ordinary  practice,  however,  quisquam  is  a  substantive  only,  and  is  often  ac- 
compamed  by  the  adjective  tMutt  a^  urn.  Quiepittm,  too,  is  principally  used 
as  a  substantive :  but  aliquispittin,  m  the  few  passages  where  it  occurs  fit 
is  found  only  in  Cic,  Pro  Seat.,  29,  eJiquapiam  vi :  and  7\mc«/.,  iil.  9,  cui- 
quodpiam  metnbrum),  is  used  as  an  adjective ;  and  ait^mt,  which  has  the 
same  meaning,  is  round  in  both  senses.  Quisquam^  with  the  supplement- 
ary tdhu,  has  a  negative  meaning ;  e.  g.,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
(qtUsquam)  has  done  this :  qttispiani  and  aliotds  are  affirmative,  and  quidam 
may  oe  translated  by  *'  a  certam."  By  adding  the  verbs  vt«  and  libet  to  the 
relative  we  obtain  qitivis  and  quHibet^  any  one ;  and  by  adding  the  particle 
que  we  obtain  qidsque  and  the  compound  urmaquisque.  All  of  these  words 
express  ail  indefinite  generality:  respecting  their  di£ference,  compare 
Chap.  LXXXIV.,  C. 

[§  130.]  3.  The  possessive  pronouns  are  derived  from 
the  substantive  pronouns,  and  in  form  they  are  regular 
adjectives  of  three  terminations :  meus^  tuus,  suus^  noster 
vester;  to  which  we  must  add  the  relative  cujus,  a,  um 
and  the  pronomina  gentUicia  (which  express  origin),  nos 
tras,  vestras,  and  cujas. 

4.  Lastly,  we  include  among  the  pronouns,  also,  what 
are  called  j^ronominaliay  that  is,  adjectives  of  so  general 
a  meaning  that,  like  real  pronouns,  they  frequently  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  noun  suostantive.  Such  pronominalia 
are,  ^a/ those  which  answer  to  the  question,  who?  and 
are  partly  single  words  and  partly  compounds :  alitu^  vi- 
lus,  nuUus,  nonnullus.  If  we  ask,  which  of  two  ?  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  tUer  ?  and  the  answer  to  it  is  alter ^  one  of  two;. 
fieuUTy  neither;  cUterutery  either  the  one  or  the  other; 
utervis  and  uterlibet^  either  of  the  two.     The  relative  prn- 
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noun  (when  referring  to  two)  is  likewise  uter^  and,  in  a 
more  general  sense,  utercunque.  (h)  Those  which  denote 
quality,  size,  or  number,  in  quite  a  general  way.  They 
stand  in  relation  to  one  another  (whence  they  are  called  cor 
relatives  J  f  and  are  formed  according  to  a  fixed  rule.  The 
interrogative  beginning  with  qu  coincides  with  the  form 
of  the  relative,  and,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  ancient 
grammarians,  they  differ  only  in  their  accent  (see  §  34) ; 
the  indefinite  is  formed  by  prefixing  ali;  the  demonstra- 
tive begins  with  t,  and  its  power  is  sometimes  increased 
by  the  suffix  dem  (as  in  idem) ;  the  relative  may  acquire 
a  more  general  meaning  by  being  doubled,  or  by  the  suf- 
fix cuTique  (§  128) ;  the  indefinite  generality  is  expressed 
(according  to  §  129)  by  adding  the  words  lihet  or  vis  to 
the  (original)  interrogative  form.  In  this  manner  we  ob 
tain  the  following  pronominal  correlatives,  with  which  we 
have  to  compare  the  adverbial  correlatives  mentioned  in 
§288. 


Interrog.  Demonst. 
qmliSf      taUSf 

quatUuSf  tantuSftari' 

tundenif 
quotf        totf  totidemf 

quotuSf     iotuSf 


Relat.      Relat.  generale.  Indefin.       Indef.  gener 

quaUSf      qiudisqualiSf  ,        qualisUb^, 

quaiiscunquef 

quanhts,   quantusqiumiuSf  aliquaniuSf  qiunUtiaUbei. 

quantuscunquej  quantunns, 

quotj         quotquot,  quot-  aliquot,        quotlAet. 

cunque, 

quotuSy     quotuacunque,  {aliqwitus)^  . 


To  these  we  must  add  the  diminutives  quanhdWf  quantuhucunquey  tanM 
huy  aUquanhdvm. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


DECLENSION   OF   PRONOUNS. 

[§  131.]  1.  Declension  of  the  personal  pronouns  ego, 

tUj  sui : 

Singular. 

Til,  thou. 
tuif  of  thee. 


Nom.  Ego,  I. 
Gen.  meif  of  me. 


Dat.   mihi,  to  me. 
Ace.  TnCf  me. 
Voc  like  nom. 
AbL  me,&omme. 


fibif  to  thee. 
te,  thee, 
like  nom. 
te,  from  thee. 


sui,  of  himself,  her- 
self, itself. 
sihi,tohimael£,  &c. 
se,  himself,  &c. 


se,   fi-om  himself. 
&c. 
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Nom.  Nos,  we. 
Gen.  nottri^    nos- 
<rtfm,ofus. 
Dat.   nZlnSf  to  us. 
Ace.  no8^  us. 
Voc.  nos^  O  we. 
Abl.   nchisy    from 
us. 


Plural. 
FS*,  you. 
vestri^  vestrum,  of 

you. 
vobis,  to  you. 


vos. 


you. 


WW,  O  you ! 
voiis,  from  you. 


^,  of  themselves 

sihi,  to  themselves 
scy  themselves. 


se,     from     them* 
selves. 


iV<iie.~The  suffix  nut  may  be  added  to  all  the  cases  of  these  three  pio 
nouns  to  express  the  English  emphatic  self;  as,  Hgomet,  mihimetf  Umet, 
semetf  and  even  with  the  addition  of  ip$e  after  it ;  as,  mikimei  ipti^  tenui 
ipaum.  The  genit  plur.  and  the  nominat  tu  alone  do  not  admit  tms  suffix. 
Instead  of  it  the  emphasis  is  given  to  m  by  the  suffix  U;  as,  tute,  and  to 
this,  again,  by  the  addition  of  ma ;  as,  tutemet.  The  accus.  and  ablat.  singu- 
lar  of  these  pronouns  admit  a  reduplication,  menut  tete,  tete ;  of  sui  alone  it 
is  used  in  the  plural  alsa 

The  contracted  form  of  the  dative,  mi  for  mihi  (like  nil  for  nihil),  is  fre- 
quently found  in  poetrv,  but  rarely  in  prose.  The  genitives  mei,  tui,  mo', 
fio«<n,  «e«fn,  are  properly  genitives  of  the  possessive  pronouns  m«iim,  tuum, 
nntm,  nostrum,  vestrum,  for  originally  the  neuters  meum,  tuum,  &;c.,  were 
used  in  the  sense  of  **  my  being,"  or  of  "  as  regards  me,  thee,"  &c.  (iht 
Greek  to  kfidv),  instead  of  the  simple  I,  thou,  &c.  In  like  manner,  th# 
genitives  nostrum,  vestrum,  are  properly  the  genitives  of  the  possessives 
nostri  and  vestrL  (See  ^  51.)  The  beginner  may  pass  over  the  origin  r^ 
these  forms,  since  they  are  used  as  the  real  gemtives  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns ;  but  he  must  be  reminded  of  it  in  the  construction  of  the  gerund, 
^  660.  Respecting  the  difference  between  nostri,  vestri,  and  nostrum, 
vestrum,  see  %  431. 

[§  132.]  2.  Declension  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
and  ipse  : 

Singular.  Plural. 


Nom.  and  Voc.  At,  hae^  haec^ 

these. 
Gen.  harumj  harum^  horum^ 

of  these. 
Dat.   his^  to  these. 
Ace.  hosy  has,  hctec,  these 
Abl.   his,  from  these. 


Nom.  and  Voc.   Hie,  haec, 

hoc,  this. 
Gen.  hi^us,  of  this. 

Dat.   huic  (or  huic),  to  this. 
Ace.  huTu:,  hanc,  hoc,  this. 
Abl.   hoc,  hoc,  hoc,  from  this. 

Note. — The  ancient  form  of  this  pronoun  was  hice,  haece,  hoce,  in  which 
we  recDgnise  the  demonstrative  ce,  which,  when  a  word  by  itself,  apoears 
in  the  form  ecee.  The  cases  ending  in  e  arose  from  the  omission  of  the  e, 
which  is  still  found  in  old  Latin,  e.  g.,  hones  lerem,  hace  l^e.  (This  ex- 
^ns  the  obsolete  form  haec,  for  has  or  hoses,  in  Terence.  See  Bentley  on 
Ter.,  Andr.,  i.,  1,  99.)  In  ordinary  language  the  cases  in  s  alone  some- 
times take  the  complete  ce  to  render  the  demonstrative  power  more  em- 
pbatic,  e.  g„  hujusce,  hosse.  By  adding  the  enclitic  interrogative  ne  to  cs 
01  c,  we  obtain  the  interrogative  hicine,  haedne,  hocine,  &c. 

The  pronouns  iste,  ista,  istud,  and  tile,  itta,  iUud^  are 
declined  alike,  and  in  the  following  manner : 

R 
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Nom.  and  Voc.  Ule^  Ula^  U- 

lud,  he  or  that. 
Gen.  ilUus. 
Dat.  illu 

Ace  Ulunij  illam^  Ultid, 
Abl.  Ulo^  ilia,  illo. 


Plubal. 
Nom.  and  Voc.  Hit,  Uiae, 

ilia,  they  or  those. 
G^n.  Ulorunij  iUarum^  illo* 
Dat.   Ulis,  [] 

Ace.  UloSf  ilia*,  ilia. 
Abl.    iUis. 


Note. — Besides  the  forms  ufe,  ista,  istud,  and  ilU^  iUa^  illud^  there  eziit 
in  early  Latin  the  forms  istic,  istaecy  istoc  or  istue^  and  HUc,  dUec^  iUoe  or 
iUucy  which,  with  regard  to  inflection,  follow  Aic,  haecjhoct  but  occur  only  in 
the  cases  ending  in  c,  except  the  dative ;  that  is,  in  the  accus.  i^une,  iatmte, 
Ulttne,  Hlano ;  ablat.  iBtoc,  istact  t7/5e,  Uldc ;  neut  plur.  istaeCf  iUaee.  (Ittme 
and  istaec  sometimes  occur  eyen  in  Cicero.)  Priscian  regaras  these  forms 
as  contractions  from  iste  and  iUe  with  Ate,  but  it  probably  arose  from  the 
addition  of  the  demonstratiTe  ee^  according  to  the  analogy  of  Ate,  for  fai 
early  Latin  we  find  also  istace,  wttsce,  tZ2ace,  iUitce,  Uhsce^  ilkuee,  thoagh 
very  rarely.*  By  means  of  the  connecting  vowel  t,  both  c  and  the  com- 
plete ce  may  be  united  with  the  interrogative  enclitic  ne,  e.  g.,  Mtmcme, 
istocinef  ilUcinet  Ulandnef  istoscme. 

Uli  and  isti  are  obsolete  forms  of  the  genitive  for  iUha  and  ittiut,  and 
the  dative  istae^  iUae,  for  ts/t,  illi;  and  the  nom.  plur.  fern,  ittaee,  ilbae,  for 
Mtae,  illae.    (See  Bentley  on  Terence,  Hec.y  iv.,  2,  17.) 

Virgil  uses  oUi  as  a  ^tive  sing,  and  nom.  plur..  and  Cicero,  in  an  an- 
tique formula  {De  Leg.,  ii,  9),  the  plural  olla  and  oUos^  frcnn  an  andeiit 
form  oUua. 

Ipse  (in  the  ancient  language  ipsusj,  ipsa,  ipsum,  is  de- 
clined like  Ule,  except  that  tibe  neuter  is  ipsum,  and  not 
ipstcd. 

Note. — This  pronoun  is  called  adjunctive  because  it  is  usually  joined  to 
other  nouns  and  pronouns.  In  connexion  with  some  cases  of  is,  viz.,  eo, 
ea,  eum,  earn,  it  loses  the  t  in  early  Latin ;  thus  we  find  eapse  (nom.  and 
ablat.),  eopse,  eumpse,  eampse^  in  Plautus ;  and  in  Cicero  the  compound 
reapse  =  re  ipsa,  or  re  ed  ipsa,  in  fact,  is  of  common  occurence.  The  suifiz 
pu  in  possessive  pronoims  is  of  a  similar  kind. 


Singular. 

Nom.  is,  ea,  id,  he,  she,  it, 

or  that. 
Gen.  ejtis, 
Dat.   ei. 

Ace.  cum,  earn,  id, 
Abl.   eo,  ea,  eo. 


Plural. 

Nom.  ii  (ei),  eae,  ea,  they 

or  those. 
Gen.  eorum,  earum,  eorum. 
Dat.   iis  (eis). 
Ace.   eos,  eas,  ea, 
Abl.   iis  feisj. 


By  the » addition  of  the  suffix  dem  we  form  from  is — 
idem,  eadem,  idem  (as  it  were  isdem,  eadem,  iddem),  which 
is  declined  in  the  other  cases  exactly  like  the  simple  m, 

*  nrhis  latter  is  the  true  account,  namely,  that  the  demonstrative  c«  la 
addM.  Throwing  aside  the  aspirate  from  isthic,'\re  may  safely  conclude 
that  istie  and  iUic  were  formed,  not  from  hie,  but  by  the  addition  of  the 
same  emphatic  syllable  which  is  found  in  Ate  Independently,  too,  of  this, 
itto-hio  seems  impossible,  because  it  is  a  contradictory  conbinatioa 
{Jcumtd  of  Education,  vol.  i. ,  p.  97.)]—  Am.  Ed. 
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ea,td.  In  tiie  accusadve,  etmdem  and  eamdem  are  prefer 
aUe  to  eufndemf  eamdemj  and^  in  like  manner,  in  the  geni- 
tive  plur.  eonmdem^  earundem. 

Nde. — Eae  as  a  dative  singular  feminine  for  et,  and  ibu»  and  tabus  for  iw, 
are  obsolete  forms.  The  plural  ei  is  rare,  and  tidem  is  not  to  be  fouiid  at 
all.  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  too,  eis  and  eisdtm  are  not  as  com- 
mon as  tu,  iudem.  It  must,  however,  be  obsoved  that  iidem  and  iudan 
were  always  pronounced  in  poetry,  and  therefore,  probably,  in  the  early 
prose  also,  as  if  they  had  only  one  > :  but  whether  it  was  ever  written 
with  one  i  cannot  be  determmed,  on  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  the 
MSS.  In  most  passages,  however,  only  one  t  is  written.  In  what  man- 
ner tt  and  iia  were  d^t  with  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  poets,  be- 
cause they  dislike  the  pronoun  i»  in  general,  and  more  particularly  these 
cases  of  it,  for  which  they  use  the  corresponding  forms  of  JUc  (see  \  702) ; 
but  Priscian  (p.  737,  and  Siq)er  viL  vers.,  p.  1268)  asserts  that  in  this  word, 
as  in  <in,  diis,  the  double  t  was  formerly  regarded  in  poetry  as  one  syllable, 
and  that  in  his  time  it  still  continued  to  be  thus  pronounced. 

By  composition  with  ecce  or  en  (heboid!  the  French 
naUdJf  we  obtain  the  following  expressionB,  which  were 
of  frequent  use  in  ordinary  life  :  eccum^  eccam,  eccos,  eccas  / 
eociUum  or  eUum^  ellam,  ellas^  dlas  ;  eccistam, 

[§  133.1  3.  Declension  of  the  relative  pronoun,  qui^ 
guaCt  guod  : 

Singular.  Plural. 


Nom.  Qtft,  qtuie,  qiiod,  who 

or  which. 
Gen.  cujus  fquojus,  obsol.), 

of  whom. 
Dat.   cuioTcuifquoi,6bsol.)f 

to  whom. 
Ace.   quern,     quam,     quod, 

whom.  [whom. 

Abl.    quo,   qua,    quo,   from 


Nom.  qui,  quae,  quae,  who 
or  which. 

Gen.  quorum,  quarum,  quo^ 
rum, 

Dat.    quibus. 

Ace.  quoa,  quae,  quae, 

Abl.    quthus. 

Note. — ^An  ancient  ablative  singular  for  all  genders  was  qui.  Cicero  uses 
it  with  cwn  appended  to  it,  qukum  for  quoeum  (^  324),  when  an  indefinite 
pers<xi  is  meant,  and  when  he  does  not  refer  to  any  definite  person  men- 
tioned before  (compare  the  examples  in  6  561  and  568).  Qmcum^  for  qua- 
cum,  is  found  in  Virgil,  Aen.,  xi,  822.  Otnerwise  the  form  qui,  for  qvo,jxi- 
curs 
an 

nit.  , , ^  ^  ,  .  .  .^    . 

ista  tnteiiecta  sint,  debeo  tUscere,  &c.,  and  in  the  peculiar  phrase  with  nil*: 
iMbeo  qui  utar,  est  qui  utamur  {I  have  something  to  live  upon),  in  Cicero 
Instead  o^quibus,  in  the  relative  sense,  there  is  an  ancient  form  quia,  or 
queis  (pronounced  like  quis),  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  late  prose 
writere  dso. 

[§  134.]  There  are  two  interrogative  pronouns,  quis, 

qutd  f  and  qui,  quae,  quod  ?  the  latter  of  which  is  quite 

the  same  in  form  as  the  relative  pronoun,  and  the  former 
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differs  from  it  only  by  its  forms  quis  and  quid.  The  in* 
terrogatives  quisnam,  quidnam  ?  and  quinam,  qtcaenam, 
quodnam  ?  express  a  more  lively  or  emphatic  question 
than  the  simple  words,  and  the  nam  answers  to  the  Eng- 
lish "  pray." 

^ote. — The  difference  between  the  two  interrogative  pronouns,  as  ob 
served  in  good  prose,  is,  that  qtUs  and  ^d  are  used  as  substantives,  an«A 
quif  qyuUf  quod  as  adjectives,  and  this  is  the  invariable  rule  for  quid  and 
quod  J  e.  g.,  quod  facinua  cummisit?  what  crime  has  he  committed?  not 
quid  f acinus fDUt  we  may  say  quid fadnoris  ?  Quit  signifies  "  what  man?" 
or  "  who?"  and  applies  to  botn  sexes ;  qui  signifies  "  which  man ?'*  But 
in  dependant  interrogative  sentences  these  forms  are  often  confounded, 
0105  being  used  for  the  adjective  qui^  and  vice  versa,  qui  for  qui*.  We  do  not 
however,  consider  quis  to  be  used  for  qui  in  cases  where  quis  is  placed  in 
apposition  with  substantives  denoting  a  human  being,  as  in  quis  anUeus, 
quis  kospeSf  qms  ndles^  for  in  the  same  manner  quisquam  is  changed  into  an 
adjective,  although  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  substantive  character,  e.  g., 
Cic,  in  Verr.f  v.,  54 ;  quasi  enim  uUa  possit  esse  cauaa^  cur  hoc,  cuiquam  dm 
Romano  jurs  accidat  (viz.,  ut  virgis  caedatur).  But  there  are  some  other 
passages  in  which  quis  is  used  for  quij  not  only  in  poets,  such  as  Virgil, 
Georg.f  ii,  178 ;  quis  colore  but  in  prose  writers,  e.  g.,  Liv.,  v.,  40 ;  musvs 
locus :  Tacit.,  Annal..  i.,  48 ;  quod  caedis  initium,  quis  finis.  In  Cicero,  now^ 
ever,  it  is  thus  used,  with  verv  few  exceptions  (such  as.  Pro  Deiot,  13, 
quis  casus),  only  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  e.  g.,  quis  esset  tati- 
tusfnictuSf  quis  iste  tantus  casus.  Qui,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  for  qwa, 
partly  for  the  same  reason  of  avoiding  a  disagreeable  sound,  when  the 
word  following  begins  with  »,  as  in  Cic,  Divin.,  6,  nescimus  qui  sis:  c. 
12,  qtd  sis  considera:  Ad  Att.,  iii.,  10,  non  possum  oblivisci  qui/uerim.nmi 
sentire  qui  sim :  but  partly  without  any  sucn  reason,  as  in  Cic,  in  Verr., 
v.,  64,  qui  esset  ignorabas  ?  Pro  Rose.  Am.,  37,  dubitare  qui  indicarit :  m 
Verr.y  v.,  59,  interrogetur  Flavius,  quinam  fuerit  L.  Herennius.  Cicero,  m 
Catil,  ii.,  3,  video  qui  habeat  Etruriam,  is  an  incorrect  reading,  and  in  Pro 
Rose.  Am.,  34,  qui  primus  Ameriam  nuntiat  ?  the  qui  must  probably  be 
changed  into  quis.  Thus  much  remains  certain,  that  the  rule  respecting 
the  use  of  quis  and  qui  cannot  be  denied  even  in  indirect  questions. 

[§  135.]  The  indefinite  pronoun  aliquis,  also,  has  ori- 
ginally two  different  forms  :  aliquis,  neut.  aliquid,  which 
is  used  as  a  substantive,  and  aliquiy  aliqua,  aliquod.  But 
aliqui  is  obsolete,  although  it  occurs  in  some  passages  of 
Cicero.,  e.  g.,  De  Off,,  iii.,  7,  aliqui  casus:  Tusctd,,  v.,  21, 
terror  aliqui :  Acad.,  iv.,  26,  anularius  aliqui :  De  Re 
PuhLf  i.,  44,  aliqui  dux:  ibid.,  iii.,  16,  aliqui  scrupus  in 
animis  haeret,  and  a  few  other  passages  which  are  less 
certain.  In  ordinary  language  aliquis  alone  is  used,  both 
as  a  substantive  and  as  an  adjective ;  but  in  the  neutei 
the  two  forms  aliquid  and  aliquod  exist,  and  the  differ 
ence  between  them  must  be  observed.  The  femin.  sin- 
gular and  the  neut.  plural  are  both  aliqua,  and  the  form 
aliquae  is  the  femin.  nom.  plural. 

[§  136.]  But  there  is  also  a  shorter  form  of  the  indefi* 
nite  pronoun  without  the  charactenatic  prefix  ali^  and  ea 
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acdy  like  the  inteirogadye  pronoun,  guis^  ^id,  as  a  sub- 
Btandve,  and  quij  quae,  quod,  as  an  adjective.  This  form 
is  used  in  good  prose  only  after  the  conjunctions  si,  niii, 
ne,  num,  and  after  relatives,  such  as  quo,  quanta,  and 
quum.  This  rule  is  commonly  expressed  thus :  the  prefix 
all  in  aliquis,  and  its  derivatives  aliquo,  aliquando,  and 
alicubi,  is  rejected  when  si,  nisi,  ne,  num,  quo,  quanta,  or 
quum  precede;  e.  g..  Consul  videat,  ne  quid  respublica 
detrirhenti  capiat;  quaeritur,  num  quod  qfficium  aliud  alio 
jnajus  sit ;  sometimes  another  word  is  inserted  between ; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  De  Orat,  ii.,  il;  si  aurum  cui  commonstratum 
vellem :  Pro  TuU,,  §  17 ;  si  quis  quern  imprudens  occide- 
rit :  Philip.,  i.,  7  ;  si  cui  quid  ille  promisisset.  Some  con 
sider  the  combination  of  this  indefinite  quis,  or  qui,  \vith 
the  conjunctions  si,  ne,  num,  and  with  the  interrogative 
syllable  en  fee),  as  peculiar  and  distinct  words ;  as,  siquis 
or  siqui,  numquis  or  numqui,  although,  properly  speaking, 
ecquis  or  ecqui  alone  can  be  regarded  as  one  word,  for  en 
by  itself  has  no  meaning.  (See  §  351.)  For  the  partic- 
ulars respecting  the  use  of  this  abridged  form,  see  Chap. 
LXXXIV.,  C.  With  regard  to  the  declension  of  these  com- 
pounds, it  must  be  observed,  1,  that  in  the  nominative  the 
forms  quts  and  qui  are  perfectly  equivalent,  which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  what  has  been  said  about  aliquis ;  hence 
we  may  say  both  si  qui,  ecqui,  and  si  quis,  ecquis  ;  2,  that 
in  the  femin.  singular  and  the  neuL  plural  the  form  qua 
is  used  along  wiA  quae,  likewise  according  to  the  analo- 
gy of  aliquis.  We  may,  therefore,  say,  siqua,  nequa,  num- 
qua,  ecqua,  but  also  si  quae,  ne  quae,  num  quae,  ecquae. 

Note. — ^Which  of  the  two  is  preferable  is  a  disputed  point.  Priscian 
(▼.,  p.  565  and  569)  mentions  onl}r  siqua,  nequa,  mtmqua,  as  compounds  of 
aliqua.  As  the  MSS.  of  prose  writers  vary,  we  must  rely  on  the  authority 
of  the  poets,  who  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  forms  in  a,  with  a  few 
exceptions ;  such  as  n  quae,  the  neut  plur.  in  Propert.,  L,  16,  45,  and  the 
femin.  sing.,  according  to  Bentley's  just  emendation,  in  Terent,  Heattt., 
ProL,  44,  and  Herat,  Serm,,  ii.,  6, 10.  {Si  quae  tibi  eura,  in  Ovid,  TrisU, 
I,  1,  115,  must  be  changed  into  aiqua  est.)  Respecting  scqua  and  ecquae, 
see  my  note  on  Cic,  inVerr.,  iv.,  11. 

[§  137.]  The  compounds  of  qui  and  quis,  viz.,  quidam, 
quispiam,  quilihet,  quivis,  quisque,  and  unusquisque,  are 
declined  like  the  relative,  but  have  a  double  form  in  the 
neuter  singular,  quiddam  and  quoddam,  unumquidque 
and  unumquodque,  according  as  they  aie  used  as  substan 
tives  or  as  adjectives.  (See  above,  §  129.)  Quisquam 
(with  a  few  exceptions  in  Plautus)  is  used  only  as  a  sub* 

K2 
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Btantive,  for  ullus  supplies  its  place  as  an  adjective,  and 
the  regular  form  of  the  neuter,  therefore,  is  quidqwtm 
(also  written  quicquamj.  It  has  neither  feminine  nor  plu- 
ral. Qmcunque  is  declined  like  qui,  quae^  quod^  and  has 
only  the  form  quadcunque  for  the  neuter ;  quisquis,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  only  quidquid  (also  written  quicquidj,  be- 
ing generally  used  in  these  two  forms  only  as  a  substan- 
tive. The  other  forms  of  this  double  relative  are  not  so 
frequent  as  those  formed  by  the  suffix  ctmque. 

Note. — In  Cicero,  Pro  Rose.  Am.,  34,  and  m  Verr.f  t.,  41,  we  find  oa- 
mtimodi  instead  of  cujtucujutmodi,  of  what  kind  soever.  See  my  note  on 
the  latter  passage. 

[§  138.]  Each  of  the  two  words  of  which  unutquisfue 
is  composed  is  declined  separately ;  as,  gen.  tmiuscu^ut^iuea 
dat.  unicuiquef  ace.  vnumquemque^  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

DECLENSION   OF   THE   POSSESSIVE   PRONOUNS  AND  OF   PftO- 

NOMINALS. 

[§  139.]  1.  The  possessive  pronouns  meus,meaymeum; 

tuusj  ttui,  tuum;  sutis,  sua,  suum;  noster^  nostra^  nostrum; 

vester,  vestra,  vestrurrif  are  declined  entirely  like  adjectives 

of  three  terminations.     Metis  makes  the  vocative  of  the 

masculine  gender  mi;  as,  O  mi  pater!     It  is  only  in  late 

writers  that  mi  is  used  also  for  the  feminine  and  neuter. 

Note. — The  ablative  singular  of  these  pronouns,  especially  the  forms 
8U0,  sua,  frequently  takes  the  suffix  pte,  which  answers  to  our  word 
"  own ;"  e.  g.,  in  Cicero,  suapte  manu,  suopte  pondere  ;  in  Plautus,  meupU 
and  tuopte  ingenio ;  in  Terence,  nostrapte  adpa,  &c.  All  the  cases  of  amm 
may,  with  the  same  sense,  take  the  suffix  met,  which  is  usually  followed 
by  ipse  ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  vi.,  36,  iTttra  suamet  ipsum  momia  comptders:  ▼.,  38, 
tergacaesa  stunnet  ipsorum  certamine  impedierUium  fu^am :  xxvii.,  28,  Hammi 
bed  suamet  ipse  frauds  captus  abiit.  The  expression  of  Sallust,  Jug.,  ^ 
mMmet  facta  dicers,  stands  alone. 

2.  The  possessive  pronoun  cujics,  a,  um,  has,  besides 
the  nominative,  only  the  accusative  singular,  cujumf  cujam^ 
cujum;  cuja,  the  ablative  singular  feminine,  and  cujcLty 
cujas,  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  feminine ;  but 
all  these  forms  occur  only  in  early  Latin  and  legal  phra- 
seology. 

3.  Nostras^  vestras,  and  cujas  (i.  e.,  belonging  to  our, 
your  nation,  family,  or  party),  are  regularly  declined  a& 
ter  the  third  declension  as  adjectives  of  one  termination; 
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genidve  nostratU,  dative  nostroH^  &c.,  plural  nostrates,  and 
neuter  nostratia;  e.  g.,  verba  nostrcUia^  in  Cic,  Ad  Fam,, 
ii.,  11. 

[§140.]  4.  The  peculiar  declension  of  the  pronominal 
adjectives  uter^  utra^  utrum;  alter ^  altera^  alterum;  alius 
(neut.  aliudji  fdlus^  and  nuUuSj  has  already  been  explain- 
ed in  §  4d. 
Nom.  tUer^  G«n.  utnus^  Dat.  mtri. 

neuter^  neuirius^  naUri. 

alter,  dUerius^  alteri. 

alius  (neat  aUudJ^  alius^  alU. 

uUus^  ulUus^  uili, 

nuUus,  nutthu^  nulli, 

Nott.  —  Tn  early  Latin  there  occur  several  instances  of  the  regular 
formation  of  the  genit  t\  cm,  and  of  the  dative  •,  oe,  and  some  are  met  with 
even  in  the  best  writers.  Cic,  De  Div.,  iL,  13,  aliat  pecudis ;  De  Nat. 
Deor.y  ii.,  26,  aJUerofntri:  Nepos,  Eum.y  1,  citerae  aloe:  Caes.,  Belt.  GaU.^ 
Y.y  27,  »Uera»  legiom:  Cic,  Pro  Rote  Com.,  16,  nuiU  amsUii:  Caes.,  Bell. 
ChdLy  Ti,  13,  rntlto  consilio:  Propert.,  i,  20,  25,  nuUmectirae:  ibid.,  iii.,  9, 
57,  Mo  orhi.  According  to  Priscian,  the  regular  form  of  neuter  was  even 
more  common  than  the  other,  and  in  a  grammatical  sense  we  find,  for  in* 
stance,  generia  ntutri;  but  uncfrna  is  nevertheless  preferable. 

The  compound  alteruter  is  either  declined  in  both 
words,  genitive  alteriusutriusy  accusative  alterumutrum^  or 
only  in  the  latter ;  asj  alterutriy  alterutrum.  The  former 
method  seems  to  have  been  customary  chiefly  in  the  gen- 
itive, as  we  now  generally  read  in  Cicero,  for  the  other 
cases  easily  admitted  of  an  elision.  The  other  compounds 
with  uter^  viz.,  uterque,  uteriibety  utervisj  and  utercunque, 
are  declined  entirely  like  uter,  the  suffixes  being  added 
to  the  cases  without  any  change.  The  words  unus,  solus 
and  tatus  are  declined  Uke  ullus, 

l§  141.1  NoU  l.^Alter  signifies  the  other,  that  is,  one  of  two ;  oIiim, 
another,  that  is,  one  of  many.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  where  we 
use  mtothtr  to  express  general  relations,  the  Latins  use  aiter;  e.  g.,  detra- 
hert  aUtri  «a  eommodi  causa  contra  naturam  est,  because,  in  reality,  only  two 
persons  are  here  considered  as  in  relation  to  each  other. 

Note  2. — Uter<pu  signifies  both,  that  is,  each  of  two,  or  one  as  well  as 
the  other,  and  is  therefore  plural  in  its  meaning.  The  real  plural  tt<riotie 
is  used  only  when  each  of  two  parties  consists  of  several  individuals ; 
e.  g.,  Macadmes — T^m,  uni—aUen,  and  both  together,  u/rt^ue.  But  even 
good  prose  writers  now  and  then  use  the  plural  vtriqm  in  speaking  of  only 
two  persons  or  things;  as,  Nepos,  TimoL,  2,  utriqus  Dionysii:  Curtius, 
vii.,  19,  utraeqpu  odes:  Liv.,  xlii.,  54,  wfrooue  oppida:  «nd  xxx.,  8,  vtraqus 
cormia :  but  this  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  practice  cf  Cicero.  (See  my 
note  on  Cic,  m  Vtrr,,  in.,  60). 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

THE    VERB. 

[§  142.]  1.  The  verb  is  that  part  of  speech  by  which 
it  is  declared  that  the  subject  of  a  sentence  does  or  steers 
something.  This  most  general  difference  between  doing, 
which  originates  in  the  subject,  and  sufferings  which  pre- 
supposes the  doing  or  acting  of  another  person  or  thing, 
is  the  origin  of  the  two  main  forms  of  verbs,  viz.,  the  ac- 
tive and  passive  (activum  et  passivum). 

2.  The  active  form  comprises  two  kinds  of  verbs :  trans- 
itive or  active,  properly  so  called,  and  intransitive  or  nen- 
ter  verbs.  The  difference  between  them  is  this :  an  in- 
transitive  verb  expresses  a  condition  or  action  which  is 
not  conmiunicated  from  the  agent  to  any  other  object ; 
e.  g.,  I  walk,  I  stand,  I  sleep ;  whereas  the  transitive 
verb  expresses  an  action  which  affects  another  person  oi 
thing  (which  in  grammar  is  called  the  object,  and  is  com- 
monly expressed  by  the  accusative) ;  e.  g.,  I  love  thee,  I 
read  the  letter.  As  far  as  form  is  concerned  this  differ- 
ence is  important,  for  neuter  verbs  cannot  have  a  passive 
voice;  whereas  every  transitive  or  active  verb  (in  its 
proper  sense)  must  have  a  passive  voice,  since  the  object 
of  the  action  is  the  subject  of  the  suffering ;  e.  g.,  I  love 
thee— thou  art  loved ;  I  read  the  letter — the  letter  is  read. 

[^  143.]  Note  1. — It  is  not  meant  that  every  transitive  verb  must  have 
an  object  or  accusative,  but  only  that  an  object  may  be  joined  with  it.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  certain  cases,  when  no  object  is  added,  transitive  veifaa 
take  the  sense  of  intransitive  ones.  Thus  edity  amat,  when  without  an  ac- 
cusative, may  be  considered  to  be  used  for  coenat  and  est  in  amore,  and 
with  regard  to  their  meaning  they  are  intransitive,  though  in  grammax 
they  remain  transitive,  since  aliqmd  may  be  understood.  In  some  caset 
the  difference  between  the  transitive  and  intransitive  meaning  is  ex 
pressed,  even  in  the  formation  of  the  verbs  themselves,  as  in  jacere^  jacere  ^ 
j^endere,  pendere  ;  albarej  (Mere  ;  fugare,  fugere  ;  placare,  placere  ;  sedare,  at 
dere,  and  some  others  of  the  same  kind.  Assuesco  and  consueaco  (I  accua 
torn  myself)  have  assumed  an  intransitive  meaning,  the  pronoun  being 
omitted,  ana  the  new  forms  asauefacio  and  consuefacio  were  aevised  for  the 
transitive  sense.  In  the  same  manner,  we  have  the  intransitive  caUre,  pa^ 
terej  atupere,jBtnd  the  transitive  calefacere,  patefacere^  and  atupefacare. 

[^  144.]  rfote  2. — ^When  an  accusative  is  found  with  a  neuter  verb,  the 
neuter  verb  has  either  assumed  a  transitive  meaning,  and  then  has  also  a 
passive  voice,  or  the  accusative  is  used  in  the  sense  of  an  adverb,  and  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  some  ellipsis,  or  by  a  license  of  speech  (Concern- 
ing both,  see  ^  383.) 

Sometimes,  however,  a  passive  voice  is  formed  from  real  neuter  Texbs 
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tut  only  in  the  infinitive  and  in  the  third  person  anffular,  and  the  verb 
oecomes  impersonal,  i  e.,  it  is  without  any  distinct  soBject :  for  instance, 
ttarijubet,  he  orders  (one)  to  stand ;  fanetwr  Hbi,  fiivour  is  shown  to  thee ; 
via  txctsswn  est.  (people)  went  out  of  the  way ;  venhan  esi.  itum  est,  itur. 
mtur,  ibitwr.  Thus,  when  in  comedy  the  Question  is  asked,  quid  agitur  * 
the  humorous  answer  is  statxr^  or  vivitur.  Wnen  the  subject  is  to  be  added 
it  is  done  by  means  of  a6,  as  in  Livy,  Romam  frequenter  migratum  eat  oooren 
films  raptarwnf  which  is  equivalent  to  parentes  migraverunt ;  and  in  Cicero, 
c^  oroltont  vehementer  a6  emnilms  redamatum  est^  and  oeaaritur  autem  noins  et 
fuidem  a  doctis  et  eruditiSf  equivalent  to  omnes  reclamarunt  and  docti  occttmaU. 

[^  145.]  Note  3. — With  transitive  verbs  the  subject  itself  may  become  the 
object,  e.  g.,  moveOf  I  move,  and  moveo  me,  I  move  myself.  It  often  occurs 
in  Latin  that  the  pronoun  is  omitted,  and  the  transitive  is  thus  changed 
into  an  intransitive.  The  verb  abstineo  admits  of  all  three  constructions ; 
transitive,  as  in  nuanu  ab  aliqua  re  absHtuo,  I  keep  my  hands  from  a  thing ; 
with  the  pronoun  of  the  same  person,  abstineo  me,  and  intransitive,  abstineo 
aiiqua  re,  I  abstain  from  a  thing.  There  are  some  other  verbs  of  this  class, 
consisting  chiefly  of  such  as  denote  change ;  e.  g.,  vertere  and  convertere, 
mutarej  fleciere  and  deJUctere,  inclinare;  hence  we  may  say,  for  instance, 
tnc/mo  reniy  sol  se  decbnat ;  and  in  an  intransitive  sense,  dies,  ociee,  inctinat ; 
animus  indinat  adpacemfaciendam  ;  verto  rem^  verto  me  ;  detrimentum  m  6o- 
num  vertit,  ira  in  ralrimn  x>ertit ;  fortuna  rei  pubUcae  mutatnt ;  mores  popnli  Ro' 
mani  magmopere  mutaverunt.  In  like  manner  the  following  verbs  are  used 
both  as  transitive  and  intransitive,  though  with  greater  restrictions :  augere, 
aboleret  decoquere,  durare,  indpere^  ami miiore,  insinuarey  laxare^  remiHerey  lavaref 
movere  (chiefly  with  terra,  to  quake,  in  an  intransitive  sense,  though  now 
and  then  in  other  connexions  also),  praecipitare^  ruere,  si^[tpeditare,  turbaref 
vihrare.  The  compounds  of  vertere — devertere,  divertere  and  revertere-  are 
used  only  in  this  reflective  sense,  but  occur  also  in  the  passive  with  the 
same  meaning. 

[^  146.]  We  must  here  observe  that  the  passive  of  many  words  has  not 
only  a  properly  passive  meaning,  but  also  a  reflective  one,  as  in  crucior, 
I  torment  myself;  detector ,  I  delight  myself ;  /a/for,  I  deceive  myself ;/<ror, 
I  throw  myself  (upon  something) ;  moveor  and  commoveory  I  move  or  excite 
myself;  homines  effunduntWy  men  rush  ^towards  a  place);  vehieula /ran' 
guntuTy  the  vehicles  break;  lawn-y  I  bathe  (myself);  tncltnor,  I  incline; 
mufor,  I  alter  (myself) ;  vertor,  but  especially  de-  di-  and  re-vertor.  Many 
of  these  passive  verbs  are  classed  among  the  deponerUsy  the  active  from 
which  they  are  formed  being  obsolete,  or  because  the  intransitive  meaning 
greatly  differs. 

[§  147.]  3.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Latin  language, 
that  it  has  a  class  of  verbs  of  a  passive  form,  but  of  an  ac- 
tive (either  transitive  or  intiunsitive)  signification.  They 
are  called  deponents  flaying  aside,  as  it  were,  their  pass- 
ive signification),  e.  g.,  consolor^  I  console ;  imitor,  I  imi- 
tate ;  fateor,  I  confess ;  sequor,  I  follow ;  mentior,  I  lie ; 
morior,  I  die.  These  verbs,  even  when  they  have  a  trans- 
itive signification,  cannot  have  a  passive  voice,  because 
there  would  be  no  distinct  form  for  it. 

Note. — Many  deponents  are,  in  fact,  only  passives,  either  of  obsolete 
actives,  or  of  such  as  are  still  in  use.  The  latter  can  be  regarded  as  de- 
ponents only  in  so  far  as  they  have  acquired  a  peculiar  signification: 
e.  g., gravor  signifies,  originally.  "  I  am  burdened  ;"  hence,  "I  do  a  thing 
unwifiingly,"  "I  dislike,"  "I  hesitate;"  vehor,  I  am  carried,  or  I  ride, 
•quo.  on  horseback,  curruy  in  a  carriage.  Several  passives,  as  was  re- 
marked above,  have  acquired  the  power  of  deponents  from  their  reflective 
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signification ;  e.  g.,  paacor^  I  feed  myself;  verBor,  I  turn  myself,  and  theiiM 
I  find  myself,  or  I  am.  The  following  deponents  are  in  this  manner  de- 
rived from  obsolete  actives :  laetmr^  I  rejoice  iproficiscor,  I  get  myself  foiv 
ward,  I  travel ;  vescor,  I  feed  myself,  I  eat  With  regard  to  the  greater 
number  of  deponents,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that  the  Latin 
language,  like  the  Greek,  with  its  vcHm  m^diOf  in  forming  these  middle 
verbs,  followed  peculiar  laws  which  are  unknown  to  us.  It  must  be 
especially  observed  that  many  deponents  of  the  first  conjugation  are  de- 
rived from  nouns,  and  that  they  express  being  that  which  the  noun  denotes; 
e.  g.,  anciUoTt  architector,  argutor^  aucupoTf  augwroTy  &c.,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  list  in  ^  207. 

[§  148.]  4.  Before  proceeding,  we  must  notice  the  fol- 
lowing special  irregularities.  The  three  verbs  Jto^  I  be- 
come, or  am  made,  vaprdo^  I  am  beaten,  and  veneo,  I  am 
sold,  or  for  sale,  have  a  passive  signification,  and  may  be 
used  as  the  passives  oifadoy  verhero,  and  vendo;  but,  like 
all  neuter  verbs,  they  have  the  active  form,  except  that^ 
makes  the  perfect  l&a&Q  foetus  sum,  so  that  form  and  mean- 
ing agree.  They  are  called  neutralia  passiva.  The  verbs 
audeOyJido^  gaudeo,  and  soleo  have  the  passive  form  with 
an  active  signification  in  the  participle  of  the  preterite, 
and  in  the  tenses  formed  from  it;  as,  ausus^jisus^gaviaus^ 
solitus  sum,  eram,  &c.  They  may,  therefore,  be  called 
semideponentia,  which  is  a  more  appropriate  name  than 
neuiro-passiva,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  since  the  fact 
of  their  being  neuters  cannot  come  here  into  considera^ 
tion.  To  these  we  must  add,  but  merely  with  reference 
to  the  participle  of  the  preterite,  the  verbs  ^Ware,  coenare^ 
prandercy  and  potare,  of  which  the  participles  ^ra^tw,  coe- 
natusy  pransus,  and  potus  have,  like  those  of  deponents, 
the  signification  :  one  that  has  sworn,  dined,  breakfasted, 
and  drunk.  The  same  is  the  case  with  some  other  in- 
transitive verbs,  which,  as  such,  ought  not  to  have  a  par- 
ticiple of  the  preterite  at  all ;  but  still  we  sometimes  find 
conspiratus  and  coalitus,  and  fi:equently  adultus  and  obso 
letus  (grown  up  and  obsolete),  in  an  active,  but  intranoi- 
tive  sense,  and  the  poets  use  cretus  (firom  crescoj  like 
natus.* 

*  ["  No  allusion  is  made  in  this  chapter  to  the  more  philosophical  di* 
vision  of  the  conjugations  adopted  in  all  Greek  grammars,  the  division, 
namely  into  contracted  and  uncontracted  verbs.  The  more  correct  nai  le  foi 
the  same  division  would  be,  verbs  in  which  the  crude  form  (that  p  trt  in- 
dependent of  inflection)  terminates  in  a  vowel,  and  those  in  which  It  ter> 
mmates  in  a  consonant ;  contraction  is  not  the  criterion,  as  we  see  in  the 
forms /erf,  vidt.  We  believe  such  a  division  is  preferable  even  for  a  be- 
ffinner.  One  great  advantage  of  a  natural  division  over  that  which  is  aiti- 
fidal  consists  in  the  facility  the  former  affords  of  explaining,  on  solid 
prlnciplae,  those  nomenms  megnlarities  which  appear  m  every  langutg% 
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CHAPTER  XXXVnL 

MOODS. TENSES. 

[§  149.]  There  are  four  general  modes  ^moods,  modi) 
in  which  an  action  or  condition  expressed  by  a  verb  may 

We  would  even  carry  the  division  first  alluded  to  somewhat  &rtber.  Sup 
pose,  then,  in  Latin  we  were  to  assign  one  conjugation  to  those  verbs  in 
which  a  consonant  is  the  characteristic,  viz.,  the  conjugation  usually  placed 
tlurd  in  order,  and  five  others  to  the  respective  vowels :  1st,  a,  {amo^  amo ; 
adiy,  e,  tMo;  3d]y,  i,  audio ;  4thly,  o,  as  in  the  stem  no  or  gno^  whence  the 
perfects  no-m^  and  co-gruMn  ;  and,  5thly,  «,  (stem  argu)^  as  in  arguo.  Let 
us  press  this  system  a  little  farther  and  judge  of  it  by  its  results.  If  the 
perfects  of  these  verbs  are  uniform,  they  will  be  amavi^  nevt,  audivi^  noviy 
arguvL  The  first  four  are  the  common  forms ;  in  the  last,  as  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  vowel  wa?  unnecessary,  argiu  became  the  form  in  com- 
mon use ;  but  the  perfect  was  still  distinguished  by  the  older  writers  from 
the  present.  Thus,  we  have  a  line  of  £nnius  {Pritdany  z.,  2,  Krehly  p. 
480),  as  follows :  *  ArwHit  sete  mecum  decemere  ferro?  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether,  even  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  the  present  arguid  was 
altogether  confounded  in  pronunciation  with  the  perfect  of  the  same  writ- 
ten form.  All  these  perfects,  too,  were  susceotible  of  contraction  in  some 
of  the  persons,  so  that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  immtu,  kabvi. 
That  hdbtvi  must  once  have  existed  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  form  of 
hahtts^  which  is  contracted  from  habtvtriiy  exactly  as  eantassU  from  canta- 
verit.  Contractions  are  always  more  likely  to  occur  in  lon^  than  short 
words.  Hence  ruoy  JUo,  with  a  few  others,  retained  the  original  form, 
while  the  longer  words  could  afford  to  spare  one  of  theit*  letters.  The 
examination  of  the  so-called  supines  would  again  confirm  the  simplicity 
of  the  system.  To  this  mode  of  viewing  the  verbs  it  has  been  objected 
that  if  anuu  be  really  formed  from  amaity  the  last  syllable  should  be  long. 
The  inference  is  legitimate,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  in  the  earlier 
writers  that  such  is  the  case.  At  the  beginning  of  the  De  Senectutt  there 
occurs  the  line,  *  Qucb  nunc  te  coquity  et  versdt  in  pectore  fixa^  where,  in 
the  old  editions,  as  Chavius  observes,  some  critic,  alarmed  for  the  metre, 
luid  substituted  nA  pectore.  The  same  editor  gives  another  line,  quoted  by 
Pnscian  from  Livius  Andronicus :  *  Cian  socios  nostros  numdisset  impiua 
Cjplopey  where  the  long  e  in  mandisset  corresponds  with  the  long  vowel 
in  the  other  persons  of  the  same  tense.  A  second  objection  to  the  pro- 
pel division  may  be  founded  on  the  class  of  verbs  fu^Oj  cupioy  fodioy 
ftc."^  This  objection,  it  might  be  replied,  is  eqaally  applicable  to  every 
division.  The  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  Latin  verbs  had  different  forms  at  different  periods  of  the  language,  or 
even  at  the  same  period  in  different  places.  That  eupio  was  looked  upon 
by  many  as  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  we  have  the  express  authority  of 
Pnscian ;  ctipivi  and  oipiftan  are  formed  according  to  tne  analogy  of  that 
conjugation,  and  in  Plautus  and  Lucretius  we  find  cupi*  and  eupiri.  St. 
Augustiii  was  in  doubt  whether  to  write  y«gire.  This  is  far  below  the  age 
of  pure  {^tinity.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Marcian  prophecy,  given  by 
livy,  itihas  been  long  perceived  that  the  verses  were  originally  hexame- 
ters. The  wordyi^v  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  has  been  altered  by  some 
to/tfttft,  to  complete  the  metre.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
Ttmd  fugUOf  the  mon  so  as  the  imperative  in  -to,  from  its  more  solemn 
power  (aiinng,  probably,  from  its  greater  antiquity),  is  better  suited  to  the 
nignifind  langiiage  of  prophecy.    Lastly,  many  of  the  verbs  of  this  termi- 
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be  represented :  1.  Simply  as  a  fact,  though  the  action  or 
condition  may  differ  in  regard  to  its  relation  and  to  time : 
this  is  the  IhdiccUive;  2.  As  an  action  or  condition  which 
is  merely  conceived  by  the  mind,  though  with  the  same 
differences  as  the  indicative,  Chnjunctive,  or  Subjunctive; 
3.  As  a  conunand.  Imperative;  4.  Indefinitely,  without 
defining  any  person  by  whom,  or  the  time  at  which,  the 
action  is  performed,  although  the  relation  of  the  action  is 
defined,  Infinitive.* 

[§  150.]  To  these  moods  we  may  add  the  Participle, 
which  is,  in  form,  an  adjective,  but  is  more  than  an  ad- 
jective by  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  the  different  rela^ 
tions  of  ihe  action  or  suffering,  that  is,  whether  it  is  still 
lasting  or  terminated.  A  third  participle,  that  of  the  fu- 
ture, expresses  an  action  which  is  going  to  be  performed, 
or  a  condition  which  is  yet  to  come.  The  Gerund,  which 
is  in  form  like  the  neuter  of  the  participle  passive  in  due, 
supplies  by  its  cases  the  place  of  the  infinitive  present  ac- 
tive. The  two  Supines  are  cases  of  verbal  substantives, 
and  likewise  serve  in  certain  connexions  (which  are  ex- 
plained in  the  syntax)  to  supply  the  cases  for  the  infini- 
tive.! 

When  an  action  or  condition  is  to  be  expressed  as  a 
definite  and  individual  fact,  either  in  the  indicative  or  sub- 
junctive, we  must  know  whether  it  belongs  to  the  past, 
the  present,  or  the  future,  or,  in  one  word,  its  time,  and 
time  is  expressed  in  a  verb  by  its  Tenses,  We  must  far- 
ther know  its  position  in  the  series  of  actions  with  which 
it  is  connected,  that  is,  the  relation  of  the  action,  viz., 
whether  it  took  place  while  another  was  going  on,  or 
whether  it  was  terminated  before  another  began.     If  we 

nation ;  as,  morior,  orior^fodioj  &c.,  are  generally  allowed  to  partake  of  both 
conjugations."  {Journal  of  Education^  vol.  i.,  p.  99,  sea.  Consult,  also, 
Allen^s  Analysis  of  Latin  Verbs ,  London,  1836.)] — Am.  Ed. 

*  ["  The  Latin  language  has  two  active  innnitives :  the  one  termini- 
ting  in  -re  or  -»e  {dic-e-rej  dic-si-s-se^  esse) ;  the  other  in  -turn  (die-turn), 
which  in  the  modem  grammars  is  absurdly  enough  called  the  supine  in 
'um.  In  the  passive  voice  -er  is  subjoined  to  the  former  infinitive ;  thus, 
from  videre  we  have  videri-er ;  this  full  form,  however,  is  generally  con- 
tracted by  the  omission  either  of  the  active  termination  -re,  as  in  did-erg 
or  of  the  last  syllable  -er,  as  in  videri ;  or  of  both  at  once,  as  in  did.  Tho 
latter  infinitive  is  written  -tu  (dic-tu).  Modem  grammars  call  it  the  «u- 
pine  in  -u.  The  Sanscrit  infinitive  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  Latin  in- 
finitive in  -turn.  Thus,  the  root  ^ru  (Greek  kXv-),  *  to  hear,*  makes  frd-tum, 
to  .hear,* "  &c.  {Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  p.  492.)]— ilm.  Ed. 
f  [Consult  previous  note,  as  regards  the  trae  character  of  the  lAtin 
•ocalled  Siiprne.]— Am.  Ed, 
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ocnmect  these  consideradoiis,  we  shall  obtiam  the  follow- 
ing  six  tenses  of  the  verb : 

An  action  not  teiminated  in  the  preoent  time ;  I  write,  tcriho:  Preeent 

tense. 
An  action  not  tenninated  in  the  past  time ;  I  wrote,  scribtham:  Imperfscl 

tense. 
An  action  not  tenninated  in  the  future ;  I  shall  write,  wriftom ;  Future 

tense.     * 

An  action  tenninated  in  the  present  time ;  I  have  written,  scripti:  Per* 
feet  tense. 

An  action  terminated  in  the  past  time ;  1  had  written,  seripstram:  Plu 
perfect  tense. 

An  action  tenninated  in  the  future ;  I  shall  have  written,  seriptero :  Fu- 
ture perfect  tense. 

The  same  number  of*  tenses  occurs  in  the  passive  voice, 
but  those  which  express  the  terminated  state  of  an  action, 
can  be  formed  only  by  circumlocution,  with  the  partici- 
ple and  the  auxiliary  verb  esse:  scribor,  seribebar,  scrihar, 
scriptus  sum,  scripttis  eram,  scriptus  ero.  The  subjunctive 
has  no  future  tenses:  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
th«r  place  is  supplied,  see  ^  496.  The  infinitive  by  it- 
self does  not  express  time,  but  only  the  relation  of  an 
action,  that  is,  whether  it  is  completed  or  not  completed. 
By  circumlocution  we  obtain,  also,  an  infinitive  for  an  action, 
or  a  sufifering  which  is  yet  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

NUMBERS . P  S  R  S  O  N  8 . 

[^  151.]  The  Latin  verb  has  two  numbers,  singular  and 
plural,  and  in  each  number  three  persons.  These  three 
persons,  /,  the  one  speaking,  thou,  the  one  spoken  to,  and 
he  or  she,  the  one  spoken  of,  are  not  expressed  in  Latin 
by  special  words,  but  are  implied  in  the  forms  of  the  verb 
itself.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  plural  with  we,  you, 
they,  and  these  personal  pronouns  are  added  to  the  verb 
only  when  the  person  is  to  be  indicated  in  an  emphatic 
manner. 

The  following  is  a  general  scheme  of  the  changes  in 
termination,  according  to  the  persons,  both  in  the  indica- 
tive and  subjunctive : 

In  the  Active. 
Person:     1.  2.  8. 

Sing.    —  s,  t 

Plor.  mus,  tis,  ni, 

L 
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The  termination  of  the  first  person  smgiilar  cannot  be 
stated  in  a  simple  or  general  way,  since  it  sometimes  ends 
in  o,  sometimes  in  m,  and  sometimes  in  i  (see  the  follow* 
inff  chapter).  In  the  second  person  singular  the  perfect 
indicative  forms  an  exception,  for  it  ends  in  ti.  Respect- 
ing the  Yowel  which  precedes  these  terminations,  nomiag 
general  can  be  said,  except  that  it  is  a  in  the  imperfect 
and  pluperfect  indicative. 

In  the  Passive, 

Person:     1.  2.  3. 

Sing,  r,  ris,  tur, 

Plur.  mur,  mini^  ntur. 

This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  those  tenses  of  the 
passive  which  are  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  parti- 
ciple with  a  tense  of  the  verb  esse. 

The  imperative  in  the  active  and  passive  has  two  forms, 
viz.,  for  that  which  is  to  be  done  at  once,  and  for  that 
which  is  to  be  done  in  future,  or  an  imperative  present 
and  an  imperative  future.  Neither  of  them  has  a  first 
person,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  imperative.  •  The  im-' 
perative  present  has  only  a  second  person,  both  in  the 
singular  and  plural ;  the  imperative  future  has  the  second 
and  the  third  persons,  but  in  the  singular  they  have  both  the 
same  form,  to  in  the  active,  and  tor  in  the  passive  voice. 
The  imperative  future  passive,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
second  person  plural,  which  is  supplied  by  the  future  ot 
the  indicative,  e.  g.,  laudabimini. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

FORMATION    OP   THE    TENSES. 


[§  152.1  1.  There  are  in  Latin  four  conjugations,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  infinitive  mood,  which  ends  thus : 

1.  are,  2.  ere,  3.  ere,  4.  tre. 

The  presents  indicative  of  these  conjugations  end  in, 

1.  o,  as,        2.  eo,  es.         3.  o,  ts.         4.  w,  is, 

■^ote. — Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  difference  of  quantity  in  the  tenni 
nation  of  the  second  person  in  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations,  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  presents  of  the  verbs  in  to,  which  follow  the  third  con 
juration,  e.  g.,  fodio^  fugio,  capio  (see  Chap.  XLVL),  from  those  verb* 
which  follow  the  fourth,  such  as  audio,  erudio.    This  difference  between 
thft  long  •*id  short  t  remains  also  in  the  other  persons,  with  the  exceptioB 
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of  tbe  third  singalar,  which  is  abort  in  all  the  four  coDJngations ;  e.  g.. 
I^ghmu,  legitis  ;  audimus,  auditia  ;  for  when  t  is  followed  by  another  voweli 
it  is  short  according  to  the  general  rule  that  one  vowel  liefore  another  is 
short.  The  long  a  was  mentioned  above  as  the  characteristic  of  the  first 
coDJantion,  but  the  verb  dare  is  an  exception,  for  the  a  here  is  not  a  mere 
Mut  of  the  termination,  as  in  laudare,  but  belongs  to  the  stem  of  the  word. 
The  syllable  da  in  this  verb  is  short  throughout,  dSmtu,  datiSf  dabamy  &c., 
with  the  only  exception  of  the  monosyllabic  forms  deu  and  da. 

[§  153.]  2.  In  order  to  obtain  the  forms  of  the  other 
tenses,  we  must  farther  know  the  perfect  and  the  supine ; 
for  the  three  tenses  of  the  completed  action  in  the  active 
are  derived  from  the  perfect ;  and  the  participle  perfect 
passive,  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  same 
tenses  in  the  passive,  is  derived  from  the  supine.  These 
four  principal  forms,  viz.,  Present,  Perfect,  Supine,  and 
Infinitive,  end  thus  : 


Praes. 

Perf. 

Supine. 

Infini 

1.       Of 

dvi, 

dtum, 

are. 

2.     eo. 

ttunif 

ere. 

3.     0, 

*'. 

tum^ 

ere. 

4.      M7, 

m. 

ttum. 

ire. 

Note. — We  have  here  followed  the  example  of  all  Latin  grammars  and 
of  the  Roman  grammarians  themselves,  in  regarding  the  supine  as  one  ol 
the  main  forms,  that  must  be  known  in  order  to  derive  others  from 
it.  But  the  beginner  must  beware  of  suppoiiing  that  the  two  participles 
of  the  perfect  passive  and  the  future  active  are  derived  in  the  same  roan 
ner  from  the  supine  as,  for  example,  the  pluperfect  is  from  the  perfect 
and  that  the  supme  exists  in  all  the  verbs  to  which  one  is  attributed  in  the 
dictionary  or  grammar.  The  whole  derivation  is  merely  formal ;  and  the 
supine,  in  fact,  occurs  very  rarely.  But  its  existence  is  presupposed  on 
account  of  the  two  participles  which  do  occur,  in  order  to  show  the 
changes  which  the  stem  of  the  verb  undergoes.  If  we  were  to  mention 
the  participle  of  the  perfect  passive  instead  of  the  supine,  we  should  do 
little  better,  since  it  is  wanting  in  all  intransitive  verbs,  though  they  may 
have  the  participle  iuture  active ;  and  again,  if  we  were  to  mention  the 
future  participle,  we  should  find  the  same  difficulty,  for  it  cannot  be 
proved  to  exist  in  all  verbs,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  we  ought  not  to  men- 
tion among  the  main  forms  of  the  verb  one  which  is  obviously  a  derivative 
form.  In  dictionaries  it  would  be  necessary  to  mention,  first,  the  partici 
pie  perfect,  or,  where  it  does  not  occur,  the  participle  future  active ;  bui 
if,  as  is  the  case  in  a  grammar,  we  have  to  show  in  one  form  that  which 
is  the  basis  of  several  changes,  a  third  form  is  necessary,  and  it  is  best  to 
acquiesce  in  the  supine.  In  making  use  of  the  list  which  will  be  giver 
hereafter,  the  beginner  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  supine  if 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  for  its  own  sake,  but  merely  to  enable  him  U 
form  those  two  participles  correctly. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjuga- 
tions, no  particular  rule  is  needed  as  to  how  the  perfea 
and  supine  are  formed.  According  to  the  above  schem* 
they  are  : 

1.  laud-Of     laud-avi,     laud-atum^     laud-are. 

2.  ffum-eo,    mdn-td,       mon-ttym^      man-ere. 
4.  aud-ist     aud-ivi^      aMd-Uum^       4»ud4rf 
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[§  154.]  4.  But  in  the  third  conjugation  the  formatioa 
of  die  perfect  and  supine  presents  some  difficulty.  The 
following  general  rules,  therefore,  must  be  obsenred  (fijap 
the  details,  see  the  list  of  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation). 
When  the  termination  of  the  infinitive  ere,  or  the  o  of  the 
present  tense,  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  the  forms  of  the 
perfect  and  supine  are  simply  those  mentioned  above,  that 
IS,  i  and  turn  are  added  to  the  stem  of  the  verb,  or  to  that 
portion  of  the  verb  which  remains  after  the  removal  of 
the  termination,  e.  g.,  acU'Cre,  acU'Oj  acu-i,  dcu-tum.  The 
vowel  becomes  long  in  the  supine,  even  when  it  is  other- 
wise short.  So,  also,  in  minuo^  statuo,  tribuo^  and  solvOf 
solutunif  for  v  before  a  consonant  is  a  vowel. 

But  when  the  o  of  the  present  is  preceded  by  a  conAO- 
nant,  the  perfect  ends  in  si.  The  s  in  this  termination  is 
changed  into  x  when  it  is  preceded  by  c,  g,  A,  or  qu 
(which  is  equal  to  cj  ;  when  it  is  preceded  by  b,  this  let- 
ter is  changed  into  p;  i£  d  precedes,  one  of  die  two  con- 
sonants must  give  way,  and  either  the  d  is  dropped,  which 
is  the  ordinary  practice,  or  the  s;  e.  g.,  dtico,  dttxi;  rego^ 
rexi ;  traho,  traxi ;  coquo,  coxi ;  scribo,  scripsi;  daudo^ 
clatcsij  but  defendo,  defendi.  Verbs  in  po  present  no  diffi- 
culty: carpo^  carpsi ;  sculpOy  saulpsi.  That  lego  makes 
legi^  bibo,  bibiy  and  emo,  emiy  is  irregular  according  to 
what  was  remarked  above  ;  but  jfigo,  fixi  ;  nvhoy  nupsi ; 
demOf  demsi  (or,  according  to  §  12,  dempsij,  are  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  rule. 

5.  The  supine  adds  turn  to  the  stem  of  the  verb,  with 
some  change  of  the  preceding  consonants  :  b  is  changed 
into^;  g,  A,  and  qu  into  c;  instead  of  dtum  in  the  verbs 
in  do,  we  find  sum,  e.  g.,  scribo,  scriptum  ;  regOy  rectum ; 
trahoy  tractum ;  coquo,  coctum  (verbs  in  co  remain  un- 
changed; as,  dictum,  dvctum)  ;  defendo,  defensum ;  cLaudo, 
clausum.  The  supine  in  xum  is  a  deviation  from  the  rule, 
as  \nJigo,Jixum,  and  so,  also,  the  throwing  out  of  the  n  of 
the  stem,  as  in  pingo,  pictum ;  stringo,  strictum;  although 
this  is  not  done  without  reason ;  for  in  several  verbs  of 
the  third  conjugation  the  n  is  only  an  increase  to  strength- 
en the  form  of  the  present,  and  does  not  originally  belong 
to  the  root  J  it  is,  therefore,  thrown  out,  both  in  the  perfect 
!Xih1  in  the  supine,  as  in  vinco,  fundo^  relinquo — nici,  vic- 
tuni ;  J'udi,  fusum  ;  reliqui,  r dictum  ;  or  in  the  supine 
alone,  as  in  the  two  verbs  mentioned  before,  and  mjinfifo 
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BOj^Jiehim.  Of  the  words  in  which  o  is  preceded  by  /,  m, 
ft,  r,  or  9y  only  a  few  in  mo  follow  the  ordinary  rule;  e.  g., 
conwj  demo;  perf.  compti^  dempsi;  sup.  comptum^  demp- 
turn  :  all  the  others  have  mixed  forms. 

'  6.  Two  irregularities  are  especially  common  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  perfect  of  the  third  conjugation.  The  first 
is  the  addition  of  a  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  the  verb, 
called  rtdupHcaUon^  in  which  the  first  consonant  of  the 
verb  is  repeated  either  with  the  vowel  which  follows  it, 
or  with  an  e,  e.  g.,  tundo^  tutudi;  tendo^  tetendi  ;  cano^  ce- 
cini;  curro,  cueurrt;  fdUo^fefeUi;  parco,  peptrcu  In  the 
compounds  of  such  words  the  reduplication  is  not  used, 
except  in  those  of  do^  sto^  dueoy  posco,  and  in  some  of 
curro.  The  second  irregularity  is  that  many  verbs  of  the 
third  conjugation  form  their  perfect  like  those  of  the  sec- 
ond, just  as  many  verbs  of  the  second  make  that  tense 
like  itkose  of  the  third.  This  is  the  case  especially  with 
many  verbs  in  lo  and  mo  ;  as,  edoy  alui,  alUum  (cdtum); 
molo,  moluiy  molitum  ;  gemo,  gemui^  geniitum*  Concern- 
ing ^is  and  other  special  irregularities,  see  the  list  of 
verbs  in  Chap.  L. 

[§  155.]  7.  The  derivation  of  the  other  tenses  and  forms 
of  a  verb  from  these  four  (present,  perfect,  supine,  and  in- 
finitive), which  are  supposed  to  be  known,  is  easy  and 
vnthout  irregularity  in  the  detail. 

From  the  infinitive  active  are  formed : 

faj  The  imperative  passive,  which  has  in  all  conjuga 
tions  the  same  form  as  the  infinitive  active. 

fbj  The  imperative  active,  by  dropping  the  termina* 
tion  re.  It  thus  ends  in  conjugation,  1,  in  a;  2,  e;  3,  e;  4, 
i  ;  as,  aiTMZ,  moite,  lege,  audu 

(c)  The  imperfect  subjunctive  active,  by  the  addition 
of  9fi,  so  that  It  ends  in  the  four  conjugations  in  arem^ 
eremy  erem,  xrem^  e.  g.,  amarem,  moneremy  legeremy  audirem 

(d)  The  imperfect  subjunctive  passive,  by  the  addition 
of  r  /  as  in  amiarery  monerery  legerer,  audirer. 

(e)  The  infinitive  present  passive,  by  changing  e  into  t , 
e.  g.,  ajnari^  moneri,  audiri ;  but  in  the  third  conjugation 
the  whole  termination  ere  is  changed  into  t,  as  in  legere, 

iegi. 

From  the  present  indicative  active  are  derived : 

faj  The  present  indicative  passive,  by  the  addition  of 

r ;  as,  amor,  moneor^  legoTy  audior. 

L2 
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(h)  The  present  subjunctive  active,  by  changing  the  o 
into  em  in  die  first  conjugation,  and  in  the  three  others 
into  am  ;  as,  amem^  moneam,  legam,  audiam. 

(c)  The  present  subjunctive  passive,  by  changing  the 
m  of  the  present  subjunctive  active  into  r  ;  as,  avMT^  mo^ 
near,  legar,  audiar. 

(d)  The  imperfect  indicative  active,  by  changing  o  into 
abam  in  the  first  conjugation,  in  the  second  into  bam^  and 
in  the  third  and  fourth  into  ebam,  A  change  of  the  m^  into 
r  makes  the  imperfect  indicative  passive,  e.  g.,  amabam^ 
amabar ;  monebarriy  monebar ;  legebam^  legebar ;  audie^ 
bam,  audiebar, 

(e)  The  first  future  active,  by  changing  o  into  oho  in 
the  first  conjugation,  in  the  second  into  bo,  and  in  the  third 
and  fourth  into  am.  From  this  is  formed  the  fiirst  future 
passive  by  adding  r  in  the  first  and  second  conjugations, 
and  by  changing  m  into  r  in  the  third  and  fourth ;  e.  g., 
lavdabo^  lavdabor  ;  monebo^  monehor  ;  legam,  legar  ;  at^ 
diam,  audiar. 

(f)  The  participle  present  active,  by  changing  o  in  the 
first  conjugations  into  ans,  in  the  second  into  ns^  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth  into  ens ;  e.  g.,  laudo,  laudans ;  moneo^ 
moTiens;  lego,  legens;  audio,  audiens.  From  this  partici- 
ple is  derived  the  participle  future  passive,  by  changing 
ns  into  ndtis  ;  e.  g.,  amandtes^  monendus,  legendus,  attd%e»- 
dus ;  and  the  gerund :  amandum^  monendnm^  legendum, 
audiendum. 

From  the  perfect  indicative  active  are  derived : 
faj  The  pluperfect  indicative,  by  changing  i  into  eram  : 
laudaveram,  Tnontieram,  legeram,  audiveram. 

(b)  The  future  perfect,  by  changing  i  into  ero:  laudor 
vero,  monuero,  legero,  audivero, 

(c)  The  perfect  subjunctive,*  by  changing  i  into  erims 
laudaverim,  momterim^  legerim^  audiverim, 

(d)  The  pluperfect  subjunctive,  by  changing  i  into  t#- 
sem  (originally  essemj :  laudavissem^  monuissem^  legissem^ 
audivissem, 

(e)  The  perfect  infinitive  active,  by  changing  i  into 
isse  (originally  ease) :  latulavisse,  monuisse^  legisse,  audi- 
visse. 

*  We  use  this  name  because  the  tense  is  most  commonly  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  perfect  sabjunctive,  although  its  form  shows  that  it  is  in  reality 
the  subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect,  the  termination  hro  being  changed 

iOtOMl. 
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From  the  sapine  are  derived  : 

faj  The  participle  perfect  passive,  by  changino^  um 
into  U9f  a,  um :  laucUUus,  a,  um  ;  monitui^  a^um;  Uctu», 
a,  um;  auditutf  a,  um. 

(h)  The  participle  future  active,  by  changing  um  into 
urus,  a,  um :  laudaturus,  a,  um ;  monituruSf  a,  um  ;  lee- 
turuSf  a,  um;  auditwrus,  a,  um. 

By  means  of  the  foimer  participle,  we  form  the  tenses 
of  the  passive,  which  express  a  completed  action ;  and  by 
means  of  the  participle  future  we  may  form  a  new  conju- 
gation expressing  actions  which  are  to  come.  See  Chap. 
XLIIL 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE   VERB    ''esse.** 

[§  156.]  The  verb  esse  (to  be)  is  called  an  auxiliary 
verb,  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  some 
tenses  of  the  passive  voice.  It  is  also  called  a  verb  sub- 
stantive, because  it  b  the  most  general  expression  of  ex- 
istence. Its  conjugation  is  very  irregular,  being  made  up 
of  parts  of  two  different  verbs,  the  Greek  elfu^  karl,  eoofjuu 
(from  which  sim  and  sum^  est,  eso  or  ero,  were  easily  form- 
ed), and  the  obsolete  /ko,  the  Greek  ^tkj.  The  supine 
and  gerund  are  wanting,  but  the  inflection  in  the  persons 
is  regular. 

Inoicatits.  Subjunctiti. 

Present. 

Sing.  jSHm,  I  am.  Sing.  Sun,  I  may  be. 

2t,  thoa  art  m,  thou  mayeat  be. 

tsf ,  he  18.  9it,  he  may  be. 

Phir.  ntmm,  we  axe.  Plur.  mmcf ,  we  may  be. 

acit,  ye  are.  «tlftt,  ve  may  be. 

rant,  they  are.  nut,  tney  may  be. 

In^perfecL 

Sing.  Eramy  I  was.  Sing.  Essem,  I  might  be. 

enUf  thou  wast  evMt,  thou  mightet  be. 

eraf,  he  was.  et«ef,  he  might  be. 

Plur.  crmmt,  we  were.  Plur.  essemtut  we  might  be. 

eritia,  ye  were.  essefts,  ye  might  be. 

erant,  they  were.  etsent,  uey  might  be. 

Future, 
Sing.  Ero,  I  shall  be.  Instead  of  a  subjunctive,  the  partid- 

crit,  thou  wilt  be.  pleyWum*  is  used  with  sim, 

«r»r,  he  will  be. 
l*Hw.  enmue,  yn  shall  be»  Futurtu  ran,  sit,  &c,  1  m»y  be 

«riii»,yewiUbe.  abouttobe. 

they  will  be. 
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Indxoatxtb.  Subjumctitb. 

Perfect* 

Sing.  Fuit  I  have  been.  Sing.  Fuenm.  I  may  have  beeh. 

fkdsti,  thou  hast  been.  fiterie,  thou  mayest  haTe  beeh 

fuitf  he  has  been.  fuerity  he  may  have  been. 

Plur.  fMtnus,  we  have  been.  Plur.  JwAnua,  we  may  hare  been. 
fiMtiSt  ye  have  been.  fuerttiij  ye  may  have  been. 

•vj?"*****  [  they  have  been.  fuermtt  they  may  have  been 

Phiperfeet, 

Sing.  J^VtSrajn,  I  had  been.  Sing.  Fuiseem,  I  should,  or   Wonld 

have  been. 

fuerae,  thou  hadst  been.  fmeeeay  thou  shooldst,  &e. 

/uerof,  he  liad  been.  fmaeety  he  should,  dec 

P.ur.  Jwrarmut  we  had  been.  Plur.  fuissemuaf  we  should,  &c 

fuerdtis,  ye  had  been.  /uis«efw,  ye  should,  &o. 

fuerantf  they  had  been.  fwueenty  they  should,  &c. 

JViture  Perfect. 
Sing.  J\<«ro,  I  shall  have  been.  No  Subjunctive. 

fueriSf  thou  wilt  have  been. 

fuerity  he  will  have  been. 
Plur.  fuennmsy  we  shall  have  been. 

fnet^y  ye  will  have  been. 

fuerinif  they  will  have  been. 

Impebatiyb 
Present,  Sing.  Es,  be  thou.  fPlur.  este,  be  ye. 

Future,  Sing.  EstOf  thou  shalt  be.    Plur.  estote,  ve  shall  be. 
esto,  he  shall  be.  sunto,  they  shall  be. 

Infinitive. 
Present,  state  not  terminated,  esse,  to  be. 
Perfect,  terminated, /tosse,  to  have  been. 
Future, /vfurtcm  (anit  urn)  esse^  ox  fore  j  to  be  about  to  b6. 

Participles. 
Present,  not  terminated  (crw),  being. 
Future, /t*/zirtts,  a,  wm,  one  who  is  about  to  be. 

Note. — ^The  participle  ens  is  only  used  as  a  substantive  in  philosophical 
language  (see  above,  ^  78,  in  fin.),  and  also  in  the  two  compounds,  obsenM 
and  praesens. 

The  compounds  a&stem,  adsum,  desurriy  insum,  irUersum,  ehawn,  praesum^ 
stibsum,  supersunif  have  the  same  conjugation  as  sum.  Prosum  inserts  a  d 
when  pro  is  followed  by  e  ;  e.  g.,  prodes.prodest,  &c.t  Possum,  I  can  (from 
poty  for  potiSf  and  Atim),  has  an  irregular  conjugation.  (See  the  irregular 
verbs,  ^  211.) 

The  i  in  simus  and  sitis  is  lon^,  and  the  e  in  eramj  ero,  &c.,  is  short,  as  is 
indicated  above  in  the  conjugation  itself,  and  also  in  the  compounds ;  pro- 
nmus,  proderamf  proderant,  proderit,  &c. 

Siem^  sieSf  siet,  stent,  aadfuam,fuaSyftMtyfuant  (from  the  obsolete /uo),^ 

*  [The  Perfect  has  often  the  force  of  an  aorist,  and  is  to  be  translated 
accordingly.  In  some  grammars  the  perfect  and  aorist  are  given  separ. 
ately  in  inflection.    Compare  ^  500.]— -Am.  Ed. 

t  [For  an  explanation  of  this  mode  of  translating  the  imperative,  consult 
the  author's  remarks,  4  583.]— ilm.  Ed. 

t  rrhis  "  insertion  of  d,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  brining  back  of  the  full  form  of  oro,  which  was  anci^itly  jnnod,  and 
with  which  we  may  compare  the  Greek  irpor-L  for  irpo^,  it  being  now  ad* 
mitted  that  'rzpo  and  Trpoc  are,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  word.] — Am.  Ed. 

%  [There  is  in  Sanscrit  the  verb  bhavamif  from  the  root  M«,  allied  to  the 
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are  antiquttod  fonns  for' the  coirespondiog  penon  of  mm,  and  occur  in 
the  comic  writers  and  in  Lucretioa.  Instead  ofnsem  we  haye  another 
form  for  the  imperfect  subjunctive«/Sr«m  (likewise from^),  in  the  sin- 
gular and  the  third  person  plural.  The  infinitive /or«  belongs  to  the  same 
root.  Cicero  rarely  uses  the  form  forem,  but  lArj  freauentlT,  especially 
in  the  sense  of  the  conditional  mood,  "I  should  be.  Other  writers, 
especially  the  poets  and  Tacitus,  use  it  in  all  respects  like  mttm.  The 
perfect  ysoi,  and  the  tenses  derived  from  it, /averam,/ihnaMiii,/ilvcro,  are 
other  forms  otftU,  &c.j  and  occur  in  the  earliest  poets ;  and  in  like  num- 
ner  we  find,  in  the  ancient  language,  egeit,  esciaU,  for  erii  and  cnml. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE   FOUR   CONJUGATIONS. 


[§  157.]  In  the  following  table  the  terminations  are 
separated  from  lite  root  of  the  verb,  which  renders  it  easy 
to  conjugate  any  other  verb  according  to  these  models. 
The  verb  lego  (see  Chap.  XL.)  is  irregular  in  the  forma- 
tion of  its  perfect,  but  it  has  been  retained  as  an  example 
of  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  because  the  very  ab- 
sence of  any  peculiar  termination  in  the  perfect  is  a  safe- 
guard against  misunderstandings  which  might  arise ;  for 
example,  from  dtico^  duxi ;  scribo^  scrvpsi ;  or  claudo^ 
clausi. 

L  ACTIVE  VOICE. 

First  Conjugation. 
Indioatiyb.  SuBJimoTmL 

Sing.  Am-o,  I  Ioto.  Sing.  Am-em,  1  may  lore. 

am-%»,  thoQ  loTest.  am-U,  thou  mayest  love. 

am-atf  he  Iotos.  am-et,  he  may  lore. 

Plur.  am-amust  we  Ioto.  Plur.  om-emiw,  we  may  love. 

arn-itU,  ye  love.  am-etU,  ye  may  love. 

onwnil,  they  love.  am-aa,  they  may  love^ 

Zwftrftctt 
Sing.  amSbam,  I  loved.  Sing,  om-orem,  I  might  lov& 

am-abaL  am-aret. 

Plur.  am-abafKU$,  Plur.  am-«rimu«. 
am-iMUu,  am-arait, 

ant'oibant,  am-arent. 


old  Latin  verb /w,  and  in  the  sense  of  oririj  nascL  With  this  may  be 
compared  the  Greek  ^^,  and  the  verb  to  ^  in  English,  together  with  the 
Celtic  bydh,  the  Russian  budu,  and  the  Persian  budemL  The  Sanscrit 
has  preserved  the  whole  oibkavami,  whereas  the  cognate  verbs  are  de- 
fective in  most  other  tongues.}— .im.  Si, 
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Indioatttb.  SuBJUMorm. 

Future, 
Sing,  am-abo,  I  shall  love. 
amrobia. 
am-abit. 
Plur.  am-aiUmtu. 
am-aHitis. 
am-abunt. 

Perfect*  ^ 

Sing,  am-avi,  I  liave  loved.  Sing,  am-averim,  I  may  have  loved. 

am-avisti.  am-averis, 

am-avit.  am-averit. 

Plur.  am-avimus.  Plur.  am-averhnue, 

am-avistis.  am-avetitis, 

am-avarunt  (e).  amraverint. 

Pluperfect, 

Sing,  am-aoeram,  1  had  loved.  Sing,  am-avissem,  I  might  have  lovwL 

am-averas.  am-avisses. 

am^aioerat.  am-avieset, 

Plur.  am^averamus.  Plur.  amroviseemue, 

am-aiveratis.  am-avissetis, 

arn'Overant.  am^amssent. 

Se>fond  Future^  cr  Future  Perfect. 

Sing,  crni-avero,  I  shall  have  loved. 

am-averis. 

am-averit. 
Plur.  am-aveiimxts, 

am^-aventis. 

am-averint. 

iMPERATlVS.f 

Present,  Sing,  am-a^  love  thou.  Plur.  am-Sie^  love  ye. 

Future,  Sing,  am-dtoy  thou  shalt  love.  Plur.  am-atote,  ye  shall  love. 
am-ato,  he  shall  love.  am-anto,  they  shall  love. 

Infinitive. 
Pres.  and  Imperf.  (or  of  an  action  still  going  on),  am-are,  to  love. 
Perf.  and  Pluperf.  (or  of  an  action  completed),  am-avisse,  to  have  loved. 
Future,  am-aturum  esse,  to  be  about  to  love. 

Gerund. 
Gen.  am-andi;  Dat.  am-ando;  Ace.  am-andum;  AbL  am-ando. 

Supine. 
am-atum;  am-atu. 

Participles. 
Pres.  and  Imperf.  (of  an  action  still  going  on),  am-ans,  loving. 
Future,  am-cUurus,  about  V>  love. 


Second  Conjugation, 
Indicativb.  Subjunctitb. 

Present. 

Sing.  Mon-eoy  I  advise.  Sing.  Mon-eam,  I  may  advise. 

mmti-es,  mon-eds.  ^ 

wun-et.  mon-eat. 

*  rVid.  note  on  page  128.1— ilm.  JBd. 

*  [Vid.  note  on  page  128.]— ilm.  Ed. 
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Indioatiyb.  Subjunctitb. 

Plor.  mon-hmts,  Plvr. 

AMpvficU 

Sing.  vMm^Ham^  I  adTised.  Sing.  mon-Anem,  I  might  adnte. 

monrebda,  wumrens. 

mon-^t.  mim-eret, 

Plur.  mon-tboMua.  Plur.  monrerhmu. 

num-MUia,  mon-^retia, 

nuni'tbant.  num-^raiU, 

Sing.  fiioii-«fto^  I  shall  adfiie. 

tnoti'aoia, 

nuM'ML 
Plur.  nuntF^rbHua. 

mon-diUia. 

numrdmnt. 

Perfacu 

Sing.  mum-Hi,  I  haye  advised.  Sing,  snon-n^rtm,  I  may  have  adrised 

num'tUatL  nunt^uaria, 

num-ttif.  fium-uerit. 

Plur.  mon^^vSmua,  Plur.  monriMrlnnw. 

mon-uiatia.  moiwierStit. 

mon-uerunl  (e).  inon*iiertnt. 

PbqtarfeU. 

Sing.  iNon-uerom,  I  had  advised.  Sing.  mofi-uiMem,  I  should  have  ad 

ffum-verM.  mon-uiMit.  [vised 

mon-uerat.  mon-'maaei, 

Plur.  mon-veraima.  Plur.  num^uiaaemua. 

mon-uerofM.  mon-KiMelit. 

mon-uerorU.  mon-titMent. 

See&nd  Future,  or  Future  Perfect, 
Sing.  mon-uSrOf  I  shall  have  advised. 

Plur.  mon-uerlntitf. 
mon-ueHtia, 
mon-uermt. 

IXPBSATIVK. 

Present,  Sing,  num^t  advise  thou.  Plur.  wam4tay  advise  ye. 

Future,  Sing,  numreto,  thou  shalt  ad-  Plur.  uum-atate,  ye  shall  advise, 
vise. 
num-ito,he  shall  advise.  mon-ento,  they  shall 

Infxnitxvb. 

Pres.  and  Imperf,  num-ere,  to  advise. 

Per£  and  Pluperf.,  mon^waae,  to  have  advised. 

Future,  iiioi»-tl«nci}i  en*,  to  be  about  to  advise. 

Obbund. 

Gen.  men-muh,  Dat  mm-eiido  ;  Ace.  mon-endum;  AbL 

SUPXNB. 

ffion-ifion;  moit^fu. 

Pabtioiplbs. 

Pres.  and  Imperfl  mm-eiu,  advidng. 
FiitDie,  mon-tiuntf,  about  to  advitei 


IM 


IjATIN  grahmae 


l%iTd  Conjugation. 


SUBJVNOTITB. 


Sing.  Leg-amt  1  may  xMd. 

leg-ds, 

leg-at, 
Plur.  leg-Smiu, 

Sing.  leg-9nmf  I  ndi^t 

leg-ent. 
Plur.  Ug-erimua. 

Ug*«renL 


Indioatxtb. 
SiDg.  Xif-0, 1  iMd. 

Plur.  l^mut, 

Sbg.  leg-&am,  I  itad. 

Zeg-ebo*. 

Jeg-eAo/. 
Plur.  l^-ebamuB. 

Ug-ebatia, 

leg-dMot, 

Sing.  Ug-anit  I  shall  read. 

leg-eL 
Plur.  2^«fiiut. 

Sing.  Ug-i,  I  haye  read. 

leg'isti. 

leg-it, 
Plur.  {eg-lmttf. 

leg-erunt  (e). 

Sing.  Ug'ihram,  I  had  reail. 

2eg-era«. 

/eg-eraf. 
Plur.  leg-erdrmu. 

leg-eratis. 

leg-erant. 

Stoond  Future  f  or  Future  Perfect 
Sing,  leg-irot  I  shall  hare  read. 

leg-eris. 

leg-erit. 
Plur.  leg-etimu. 

leg-etiUe, 

leg-erint. 

iMPKKATiyB. 

Present,  Sing,  leg-e,  read  thou.  Plur.  leg-tU,  read  ye. 

Future,  Sing,  l^^,  thou  shalt  read.  Plur.  leg-Uite,  ye  shall  read. 
legJUo,  he  shall  read.  leg^uaruo,  they  shall  read. 

IirriNXTiTB. 

Pres.  and  Impei£  Ug^ire^  to  read. 
Peil  and  Pluperl  it^-MM^  to  have  road. 
Fntiive,  ItcmfiimaMt,  to  m  dlMut  to  road. 


Ferfect. 

Sing,  leg-erhn,  I  may  havo  read. 

/eg-mff. 
2eg-m/. 
Plur.  l^-enmu8. 
Ug-erUia. 
Ug-ermt. 

Pluperfect. 

Sing,  leg-usentf  I  should  have  read. 

leg'isses. 

leg'isset. 
Plur.  leg-iaeemua. 

Ug-iaaetia, 

leg'iaaent. 
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IM 


QmLbgmtii 


Gbsumb. 
;  Dat  Ujtp-mio;  Ace.  U^m^km;  AU. 

Supine. 
Ue4wn;  Uo4tu 

Pabtioiplm. 

Ptm.  and  Impeit  l^f4M,  leading. 
Fatura,  Ifo-fmf,  about  to  lead. 


Indioatits.  Subjunotttb. 


Sing.  Andrioy  I  liear. 

andriL 
Plur.  aau24mi». 

Sing,  ottd^teftom,  I  heard. 


Plnr.  oud-M&dmitf. 
oud-iAcaU. 

Sing.  oiMf-iom,  I  shall  hear. 

aud-ies, 

aud-iet. 
Plur.  oud-teimM. 

OMd-i&is. 

aud4ent. 

Sing,  at«^tvt,  I  have  heard. 

mid-wuti, 

aud-iviL 
Plur.  aud-hnnnu. 

aud-hnstit, 

aud'ivenmi  (e). 

Sing.  ond-tiMfram,  I  had  heard. 
oMci-tMra*. 

Plur.  otM^weraniiit. 

oauf-toeratu. 
^  aiid4vtrant. 


Sing.  And^tm,  I  may  hear. 

aud-^as. 

aud-ioL 
Plnr.  Wirf  tflmw. 

flitfi-iflft'y. 


/mperfect. 

Sing.  ai«2-trem,  I  might  hear. 

oud-tres. 

oiMl-tref. 
Plnr.  aud-irenau. 

aud'iretis. 

aud-irtnt. 

Future. 


Perfect. 

Sing.  oud-Yvmifi,  I  may  have  heard. 

aud4veri8, 

aud-ivait, 
Plur.  aud4veramu, 

aud^ventis, 

ttud-ivermt. 

Pluperfect, 

Sing,  aud-hnaeemt  I  might  have  heard 

aud-ivis»e9, 

aud4m9set. 
Plur.  aud-mMemto 

aiM{*»vit<eti». 


aud-iviMsent. 
Stemi  Future^  or  Future  PerfecL 

Sing.  aud-wSrOf  I  shall  have  heard. 

aud4veris, 

tnui'Wentt 
Ffanr.  aud-iveAamu, 

etud-iveAit, 

aud4v€rmL 

M 
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Impksatitb. 

Present,  Sing,  aud-t,  hear  thou.  Plnr.  aud4te,  hear  ye. 

Future,  Sing,  auddto,  thou  shalt  hear.    Plur.  aud-Uote,  ye  shall  hear. 

aud^UOf  he  shall  hear.  avd-iuttto,  they  shall  hear 

Imfinitxtb. 

Pres.  and  Imperf.,  aud^re,  to  hear. 

Per£  and  Pluperl,  aud-iviuey  to  have  heard. 

Future,  aud-4hartim  ecce,  to  be  about  to  hear. 

Gbrund. 
Oen.  aud-iendi ;  Dat.  aud-iendo  ;  Ace.  aud-iendum  ;  AbL  aud-Undo. 

Supine. 

aud-Uum;  aud-Uu. 

Pabticiplis. 

Pres.  and  Imperf.,  aud-ieiu,  hearing. 

Future,  aud-iiunu,  about  to  hear. 


K  168.]  II.  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

First  Conjugation. 

Indioatitb.  Sitbjvnctxyk. 

Present. 

Sing.  Am-or,  I  am  loved.  Sing.  Am-er,  I  may  be  lorad. 

am-dria  (e).  am-eris  (e). 

am-aiur,  am-etur. 

Plur.  am-amur.  Plur.  am-emur. 

amromini.  am-emtm. 

om-ofifur.  amreniur. 

Imperfect. 

Sing,  amnibary  I  was  loved.  Sing,  am-arerf  I  might  be  loved. 

am-abaris  (e).  am-areris  (e). 

amrabatur.  am-aretur. 

Plur.  amrobamur.  Plur.  amfOTemur. 

amrobammi.  am-aremmi. 

am-abatUur.  am-arentvr. 

Future. 
Sing,  amrobory  I  shall  be  loved. 

am^eris  («). 

am-abitur. 
Plur.  ofTt-a^imur. 

afn-a6tmim. 

am-a6tm<ur. 

Peifect. 

Sing.  am-atu8  (a,  irni)  «tim,  I  have  Sing.  om-oAM  (a,  urn)  «tm,  I  may  hava 
been  loved.  >    been  lovecu 

am-atus  es.  ani<Uus  sis, 

am-atus  est.  am-dtus  sit. 

Plur.  am^ati  (oe,  a)  sumius.  Plur.  am-dti  {as,  a)  simus. 
am^ati  estis.  amSH  sitis. 

am^aU  sunt.  am-dti  sint. 

Pluperfect. 
King.  am-^Uus  (a,  um)  erom,  I  had    Sing,  am-atus  (a,  ton)  sssem,  I  miglll 
been  loved.  have  been  loved. 

am^dtus  eras,  amrdtus  esses. 

am^atui  erat,  amrdtus  ssstt. 
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IXDICATITS.  SVBJIJNOTCTB. 

Plur.  am-Sii  (oe,  a)  eranau,  Plur.  am-iti  (m,  a)  esMmiw. 


am-aH  enUu,  amruta 

amriii  eranl,  amrSii  §$mhL 

iSteMul  FuturWf  or  Futun  Perfect, 

Sing,  am-atua  (a,  tun)  ero,  I  ishall  have  been  loved. 

om-olw  mt. 

am-^Uue  erU. 
Plur.  om-oh  (oe,  a)  emuw. 

Ihpksatxtb. 

Present,  Sing,  mmhmv,  be  thoa  loved.  Plur.  am-oMum,  be  ye  loved. 

Future,  Sing.  am'^Uor,  thou  shalt  be  loved.  Plur.  om^oiiivr,  thi^  shall  be 
oniHtftfr,  he  shall  be  loved.  loved.* 

Imtinititb. 

Pres.  and  Imperf.  (or  of  a  passive  state  still  going  on),  am-ari,  to  be  loved. 
Perl  and  PluperC  (or  of  a  state  completed),  am-aivm  (am,  wn)  eeee,  to  have 

been  loved. 
Future,  amrihan  iri,  to  be  about  to  be  loved. 

Participlis. 

Perfect,  ant'Otue,  a,  urn,  loved. 

In  due  (commonly  called  Future,  or  Future  of  Necessity),  om-anAis,  e,  i 
r     deserving  or  requiring  to  be  loved. 


Second  Conjugation* 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Present. 

Sing.  Mon-eor,  I  am  advised.  Sing.  MoHrear^  I  may  be  advised. 

monrine  (e).  mon-^ane  (e). 

monretur.  mon-^attsr, 

Plur.  numremur.  Plur.  num-eaantr, 

_  •     •  _     •     • 

fROfl'ClfllfU.  f}|Ofl-€0lllllU. 

mon-entur,  mon-eantw. 

Imperfect, 

Sing.  num^Sfar,  I  was  advised.  Sing,  num-erer,  I  might  be  advised. 

mon'Mvia  (e),  monrererit  (e). 

ittonr^atur.  numFcretur, 

Plur.  num-^Humw,  Plur.  mon^^remtir. 

•  •     •  _  •     • 

tnonreotuKun.  ffion^rciiiuu. 

monr^btmtur.  $ium-^reiUm, 

Future, 

Sing,  mon'&or,  I  shall  be  advised. 

noii'WSna  (0).  ' 

tnon-wUur, 
Plur.  num-^nmur. 

mon^dnmtur. 


*  [No  second  person  plural  (amaminor)  of  the  imperative  future  passhrt 
occius.    Its  place  is  supplied  by  the  future  indicative.     Ftd.  \  151  ] 


•^AsiuEd, 
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iNDIOATrrS.  SUBJUKCTTTB. 

Perfect, 

Sing.  mon-tUu  (a,  wn)  mm,  I  have    Sing,  mon-ttusy  (a,  ton)  «^  I  may 
been  advised.  have  been  advised. 

mon-xtus  es.  mon-itua  tis. 

nuni'itus  est.  tnon-ttus  sit, 

Plur.  mon-iti  {as,  a)  sumus.  Plor.  mon^Ui  (oe,  a)  simus, 

mon-iti  estis.  tnon-Ui  siHs, 

mon-Ui  stmL  mon^ti  sint^ 

Pluperfect. 

Sing.  TMn-ttus  (a,  um)  eram,  I  had    Sing,  mon-tttts  {a^tan)  essent,  1  shoiiln 
been  advised.  have  been  advised. 

monrttus  tras,  mcm^tus  esses. 

mott-Vhis  erat.  mon-itus  esset. 

Plur.  mon-lti  {jttSf  a)  eramus,  Phir.  mon-f ft*  (m,  «)  essemus. 

mon-iti  eraiis.  mon-tti  essetis. 

nunt'iti  erarU.  mon-ift'  essent. 

Seeend  FuturSf  or  Fuiure  Perfect. 

Sing,  num-ttus  (a,um)  erOf  I  shall  have  been  advised. 

mon-ttus  eris. 

monAttu  erit. 
Plor.  num-iti  (00,  a)  erimus. 

mon-tti  eritis. 

mon^tienmL 

Imperativb. 

Present,  Sing,  mon-eref  be  thou  advised.  Plur.  mon-eminii  be  ye  advised. 

Future,  Sing,  mon-etory  thou  shalt  be  Plur.  mon-entory  they  shall  be  ad< 

advised.  vised. 

monetoTf  he  shall  be,  &c. 

Inpinitivb. 

Pres.  and  Imperf.,  mon-erif  to  be  advised. 

Perf.  and  Plaperf.,  mon-ihuny  {amy  um)  esse^  to  have  been  adi^Md 

Future,  mon-itum  m,  to  be  about  to  be  advised. 

Participles. 
Perfect,  mon-itusy  advised. 

In  dus  (commonly  called  Future,  or  Future  of  Necessity),  mm-tndtusy  d« 
serving  or  requiring  to  be  advised. 


Third  Canjtigation. 

Indicatzts.  Subjunotxtx. 

Present, 

Sing.  Leg-oTy  I  am  read.  Sing.  Leg-ar,  I  may  be  xead. 

leg-Iris  (e).  leg-arts  (e). 

leg-itur.  leg-atur. 

Plur,  leg-imur.  Plur.  Ug-amur. 

leg-imini.  ■  leg-amini. 

leg-untur.  leg-antur. 

Imperfect* 

Sing,  leg-idwy  I  was  read.  Sing.  legJtrery  I  might  be  Tead. 

l^ASris  (e).  leg-ertris  (e). 

Ug-^ibahw.  teg'tretur. 


THB  rOUR  C0MITOAlriON8.  tS7 

brMOAvmi.  Spbjpwctivm. 

Plnr.  l^-tbamwr,  Plor.  legHrtmur. 

Ug-€baniur,  Ug-emUmr. 

Sing.  Uf«rj  I  thdl  be  read. 
leg-iria  (e). 

Plur.  leg-hnur. 
leg-emi$u, 
Ug-entttr. 

Ptrfhct. 

SiDg.  Uc-tua(atvm)aum,Ihvnbeea    Sing,  fasfvt  («,  imi)  dm,  I  flfttf  fen?* 
reacL  been  reaid. 

lec-ttu  «s.  Uc-tu*  sis, 

lec-tus  est.  lec-tus  sit. 

Plur.  lec-H  (as,  a)  ramw.  Plur.  lec-ti  (oe,  a)  simm, 

Uc-ti  sstis.  Uc'ti  sitis. 

lec-ti  sunL  Iscti-sint. 

Phq>erfset, 

Sing.  Ue-tus  (a,  urn)  erBtn,  I  had    Sing,  lec-tus  (a,  urn)  esssm,  I  ahonld 

been  read.  have  been  read. 

lec-ttu  eras.  lec-ttu  esses. 

lec'ttu  eroL  lec-ttu  esset. 

Plur.  lec-ti  (oe,  a)  eramns  Plur.  lec-ti  (oe,  a)  esssmnB. 

lec-ti  eratis.  lec-ti  essetis. 

lec-ti  erant.  lect-ti  essent. 

Secoful  Fuiurs,  or  Future  PerfeeL 

Sing,  lec-ttu  {Oj  wn)  era,  I  shall  have  been  read. 

lec-ttu  eris. 

lec-tus  erit. 
Plur.  lec-ti  erimus. 

lec-ti  eritis. 

lec-ti  erunt. 

Impkbativb. 

Present,  Sing,  leg-ere,  be  thou  read.  Plur.  l^^4numt  be  ye  read. 

Future,  Sing,  leg-ttor,  thou  shalt  be  read.  Plur.  leg-untor^  they  ahall  be 
leg-itor,  he  shall  be  read.  read. 

Infinitive. 
Pres.  and  Imperf,  leg-if  to  be  read. 
Perf.  and  Pluperf.,  Iw-tum  {am,  tan)  esse,  to  have  been  read. 
Future,  Isc-tum  iri,  to  be  about  to  be  read. 

Partioiplks. 
Perfect,  Uc-tus^  read. 

Tn  dus  (commonly  called  Future,  or  Future  of  Necessity),  leg-endus,  d» 
serving  or  requiring  to  be  read. 


Fourth  Cof^ugatium. 

iNniOATIVE.  SUBJUNCTITE. 

Present. 

Sing.  Aud-ior,  I  am  heard.  Sing.  Aud-iar,  I  may  be  heaid. 

uud^ris  (e).  aud-iaris  (e). 

MMKtur.  aud'iaiur. 

M  2 
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Indioatiti.  Subjunctitb. 

^lur.  aud-tmur.  Plur.  aud-iamtar, 

aud-iminL  aud-iamini. 

aud-iunhar,  aud-iantur. 

Ivupaftct, 

Sing.  aud-tebaTf  I  was  heard.  Sing,  aud-lrer,  I  might  be  heard. 

aud-id)dris  (e).  aud-vreria  (e). 

aud-idHitwr,  aud-iretur. 

Plur.  aud-iebanmr.  Plur.  aud-iremur. 

aud-iebamini.  aud-iremini. 

aud-iebantur.  aud-irentur. 

Futtare. 
Sing,  aud^iar,  I  shall  be  heard. 

aud-ieru  (e). 

aud-iitur, 
Plur.  audrihnvr. 

attd-iemini, 

aud-ierUur. 

Perfect 

Sing,  audr-ttus  (a,  uni)  nan,  I  have    Sing,  aud-ttus  (a,  tan)  ttm,  I  may  hsvt 
been  heard.  been  heard. 

aud-Utu  es.  aud-ittu  sit. 

aud-itus  est.  aud-tttis  sit 

Plur.  aud-iti  {ae,  a)  tumus.  Plur.  aud-iti  (ae,  a)  simus. 

and-iti  estis.  aud-iti  sUis. 

aud^ti  sunt.  aud-iti  sint. 

Pluperfect. 

Sing.  audrUus  (a,  vm)  eranif  I  had    Sing,  aud-itus  (a,  um)  essentf  I  might 
been  heard.  have  been  heard. 

aud-itus  eras.  aud-itus  esses. 

aud-itus  erat.  aud-itus  esset. 

Plur.  aud-iti  (ae,  a)  eramus,  Plur.  aud-iti  (a«,  a)  essemus. 

aud-iti  eratis.  aud-iti  essetis. 

atui-iti  erant.  aud-iti  essent. 

Second  Future,  or  Future  Perfect 

Sing,  aud-itus  (a,  um)  ero,  I  shall  have  been  heard. 

aud-itus  eris. 

aud-itus  erit. 
Plur.  aud-iti  (oe,  a)  erimus. 

aud-iti  eritis. 

aud-iti  erunt. 

Impbbative. 

Present,  Sing,  aud-ire,  be  thou  heard.    Plur.  aud-imini,  be  ye  heard. 
Future,    Sing,  aud-itor,  thou  shalt  be    Plur.  aud-iuntor.  they   shall   \m 

heard.  heara. 

aud-itor,  be  shall  be  heard. 

Infinitive. 
Pres.  and  Imperf.  aud-iri,  to  be  heard. 

Perf.  and  Pluperf.  aud-itum  {am,  um)  esse,  to  have  been  heard. 
Future,  aud-itum  iri,  to  be  about  to  oe  heard. 

Participles. 
Perfect,  aud-itus,  heard. 

In  dtt$  (commonljr  called  Future,  or  Future  of  Necessity),  ond-Miuiiit,  d» 
serving  or  requiring  to  be  heard. 
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lU.  DEPONENTS. 
[§  159.]  With  regard  to  conjugation,  the  deponent  dif- 
fers from  the  passive  only  by  Uie  fact  that  it  has  both  the 
participles  of  the  active  and  of  the  passive  voice,  that  is, 
for  all  the  three  states  of  an  action :  that  in  ns  for  an  ac- 
tion not  completed ;  that  us^  a,  um  for  an  action  comple- 
ted ;  and  that  in  urus^  a,  um  for  one  about  to  take  place. 
The  fourth  participle  in  ndus^  with  a  passive  signification, 
is  an  irregularity,  and  is  used  only  in  those  deponents 
which  have  a  transitive  signification;  e.  g.,  Jiortandusy  one 
who  should  be  exhorted.  Of  deponents  which  have  an 
intransitive  meaning,  e.  g.,  loqui,  this  participle  is  used 
only  sometimes,  chiefly  in  the  neuter  gender  (often,  but 
erroneously,  called  the  gerund),  and  in  a  somewhat  difier- 
ent  sense,  e.  g.,  loquendum  est,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
speaking.  It  will  be  suflicient,  in  the  following  table,  to 
give  the  first  persons  of  each  tense,  for  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty, except  that  these  verbs  with  a  passive  form  have  an 
active  meaning. 

A.  Indicative. 
1st  Conjug.         2d  Conjug.  3d  Conjug.  4th  Conjug 

Present. 

S.  hort-oTt  I  ex-    ver-forf  I  fear.         se^-oTf  I  follow.     bUmd-ioTy  I  flatter. 

hort. 
P.  hort-amur.  ver-emmf.  se^-imur.  bland-imw, 

Imperftd, 

S.  fcort-a6ar.  vtr-i^xir.  sequ-^Kor.  Uand-Mar. 

P.  hort-cUKanur.       ver-^xunttr.  sequ-ebamur,  bUmd'tebamur. 

f^tt  Future, 

S.  hort-abor.  ver-ebcr.  sequ-ar,  bUtnd'iar. 

P.  hort-iibimur,        ver-ebimur,  sequ-emur  bland-Smur, 

Perfect 

S.  hort-atue  (a,  verntua  (a,  tun)  tecQ-tus  (a,  um)  bland-ttue  (a,  um) 
tun)  .sum.                  nan.                         sum,  sum 

P.  hort-oH  (oe,  a)  «er-!lj  (ae,  a)  su-  seed-ti  (oe,  a)  su-  btand-tti  (m,  a)  nt- 
sumus.                    mus.                        mus.  ntiis. 

Pluperfect. 

S.  hort-ahu     (a,    i»er-itua    (a,  um)    secu-tus  (a,  um)  bland-itua    (a,  um) 

um)  eram.                eram.                        ercan.  eram. 

P.  hort-titi  {aty  a)    ver-iti  («,  a)  era-    securti  (oe,  a)  era-  bland-iti  (oe,  a)  era," 

mua.                        mus.  mus. 


Future  Perfect. 

S.hort-atus     (a,    ver-itus   (a,  um)    secutus  (a,  um)  bland-itus    (a,  um) 

um)  ero.  ero.  •'^«  *»^« 

P.  WfHrfi  (ae,  a)    ver-4H  («e,  o)  «rt-    teeu^  (oe,  a)  eri-  bUmd-iti  {at,  a)  eri- 
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1st  Conjug. 


B.  Subjunctive. 
2d  Conjug.  3d  Conjug 

Present, 


4th  Conjug. 


S.  hort-er, 
P.  hort-emur. 


bland-iar* 
bland-iamur 


a.  hort'OTtt, 


liand-vrtr. 
blemd-iremm. 


ver-ear,  sequ-ar. 

ver-eamur,  seqit-amiur. 

Imperfect. 

ver-erer,  tequ^erer. 

ver-eremur.  sequ-eremur. 

Perfect. 

S.  hort-<Uu$     (a,  ver'itus    (a,  urn)  aecu-ttu  (a,  tan)  bland^ituM    {a,  um) 

tan)  sim.                  sim.  sim.                         sim. 

p.  hort-ati  (a«,  a)  ver-iti  {ae,  a)  n-  seai-ti  (oe,  a)  ti-  bland-iii  (oe,  «)  •»> 

simut,                     mtt».  mtu.                        hum. 

Phq)erfect. 

S.  hort-atus     (a,    ver-itus   (a,  um)    secu-tus   (a,  um)    hland-itiiui    (a,  inn) 

um)  essem.  essem.  essem.  easem, 

P.  Aoit-iUt  (a«,  a)    ver-iti  (a«,  a)  ef-    «ecu-(t  {ae,  a)  es-    bUmd-iti  (oe,  «)  «»» 


esteintUm 


temus. 


o»  2.  hort'On. 

P.  2.  Aoit-omtni.      ver-emiui. 

S.2.  hort-cUor. 
3.  hort-ntor. 


bland^re, 
bland4m»nL 

bland-Hor, 
bland-itor. 


semuB.  semtu, 

C.  Impbratiye. 

Pre««nf. 

««r-ir«.  sequ-hv, 

sequ'imini. 

Future. 

ver-etor.  sequ-itor, 

ver-etor.  s^ju-itor. 

P.  2.  (is  wanting,  but  is  supplied  by  the  Future  Indicative.) 

3.  hort-antor.      ver-entor.  sequ-untor.  bland'iuntor, 

D.  Infinitive. 
Present  and  IvKperfect. 

hort-ari,  ver-eri.  sequ-i.  bland-hi. 

Perfect  and  Pluperfect. 

hort-atum      (am,    ver-kum{am,um)    secu-tum{am,um)   bland-itvm{am^%wCi 
um)  esse,  esse.  esse.  esse. 

Future, 

hort-aturum  {am,    ver-iturum     {am,    secu-turum    {am,    bland-iturum  (am 


um)  esse. 


um)  esse. 


um)  esse.  um)  esse. 

£.  Gerund. 

Gen.  hort-andi.  ver-endi.  sequ-endi. 

Dat.  hort-ando.  ver-endo.  sequ-endo. 

Acc.  ?iort-andum.  ver-endum,  sequ-endum. 

Abl.  hort-ando.  ver-endo.  sequ-endo. 

F.  Participles. 

Present  and  Imperfect, 
hort-ans.  ver-ens.  sequ-ens. 

Perfect  and  Pluperfect 
hort-atus,  a,  tan,    ver-itus,  a,  um.        secU-tus,  a,  tan. 

Future. 
ttrt'aturua,a,um.    ver-iturus,  a,  um.    secu-turus,  a,  tan.    bland-ituntt,9tWiu 

Future,  with  Passive  Signification, 
kart-andus,a,wn.    ver-endus,  n,  um.     sequ-endus,a,um.    bland-ieitdiui  w^um 


bland-iendi, 
bland-iendOi 
bland-iendum, 
bland-iendo. 


bland-isH», 
bland-ttu9,  a,  um. 
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G.  SupiNS. 

1  hort-atum. 
2.  hort-atu. 

ver-xtum, 
ver-itu. 

secQ-tum. 
atcH-tu. 

bkutd-ttwn, 
blm^d'ttu. 

Not€. — The  supme  seeutum  and  the  participle  Mcuttu  are  analogoae  to 
■sobttvm.  and  mthuut,  from  toivo,  in  pronunciation  and  orthonaphy ;  for  the 
^onsoDftnt  V,  which  is  audible  in  the  present  sequor^  is  smtened  into  the 
vowel  u,  ana  lengthened  according  to  the  rule  mentioned  above,  ^  154.  In 
sequvtmmy  as  some  persons  write,  the  additional  vowel  u  cannot  be  explained 
in  any  way.  The  same  is  the  case  with  /octUum,  from  loquor.  (Compan 
J)Ove,  ^  5,  in  fin.) 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

REMARKfl    ON   THE    CONJUeATIONS. 

[§  160.]  1.  In  the  terminations  avij  m,  and  ivi  of  tlio 
tenses  expressing  a  completed  action,  viz.,  of  the  perfect 
and  pluperfect,  indicative  and  subjimctive,  and  of  the  fu- 
ture perfect,  as  well  as  of  the  infinitive  perfect  active,  a 
syncopation  takes  place. 

fa  J  In  the  first  conjugation  the  v  is  dropped  and  the 
vowels  a-i  and  a-e  are  contracted  into  a  long  a.  This  is 
the  case  wherever  avi  is  followed  by  an  s,  or  ave  by  an  r; 
e.  g.,  amavuti,  amCisti ;  amavissenij  amdssem ;  amavisse, 
amdsse;  amaverunt,  amdrunt;  amaverim^  amdrim;  ama" 
veram,  amdram ;  amavero,  amdrOy  &c.  Both  forms,  the 
entire  and  the  contracted  one,  are,  on  the  whole,  of  the 
same  value,  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  chiefly  used  when 
the  contracted  vowel  is  followed  by  an  s ;  whereas  the 
entire  form  was  preferred  in  those  cases  where  an  r  fol- 
H>ws,  although  even  in  this  case  Livy  is  rather  partial  to 
<he  contracted  form ;  e.  g.,  vindicarimus,  oppugnarimus, 
tiecarimus,  maturarimus  ;  in  Cicero,  too,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon. A  contracted  form  of  the  verb  juvare  (adjuvare) 
occurs  only  in  the  more  ancient  language;  e.  g.,  adjuro 
/or  adjuvero  in  a  verse  of  Ennius  (ap.  Cic.,  Cat.  Maj.,  1). 

(h)  The  termination  evi  in  the  second  and  third  conju- 
'j^tions  is  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  e.  g.,  neo^  I  spin, 
nevi,  nesti,  nistis^  nerunt.  Thus  we  often  find  complessem, 
deleram,  and  in  the  third  conjugation  consuemnt  for  con- 
^ueveruntf  quiissem^  decrhsem^  decrSsse  for  decrevisse;  «m, 
nrit,  for  siveris  and  siveriL  The  termination  ovi^  howev- 
er, is  contracted  only  in  novi,  novisse,  with  its  compounds, 
wid  in  the  compounds  ofmoveo^  mom;  e.g.tnorunt^  n&sse^ 
vgndram,  cogndro,  cammdssem. 

(c)  In  the  fourth  conjugation  ivi  is  firequently  contract 
td  before  «y  hence,  instead  of  audivisse,  audivisti^  audivii- 
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sem^  we  find  audtsse,  audtsti,  audUsem,  and  in  the  time  of 
Quintilian  the  latter  forms  must  have  been  more  conmion* 
ly  used  than  the  others.  But  there  is  another  form  of  the 
tenses  expressing  a  completed  action,  which  arises  from ' 
simply  throwing  out  the  v  :  audii,  audiissem^  audieram, 
audiero.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  those  forms  in 
which  two  z's  meet  are  not  used  at  all  in  good  prose  (as 
in  Cicero),  except  in  the  compounds  of  the  verb  ire  (see 
§  205),  and  are  found  only  here  and  there  in  poetry,  as 
in  Virgil :  audiit^  rrmgiity  muniit^  especially  when  the 
word  would  not  otherwise  suit  the  dactylic  hexameter ; 
as,  for  example,  oppetii,  vmpediit.  In  those  forms,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  i  and  e  meet,  the  v  is  frequently  thrown 
out  even  in  good  prose ;  e.  g.,  audierurU,  desierunt,  definie 
ram,  qtcaesieram. 

Note. — A  contraction  occurs  in  the  perfect  of  the  first,  second,  amd 
fourth  conjugations  when  a  <  or  m  follows ;  the  forms  of  the  perfect  then 
become  externally  like  those  of  the  present  tense,  and  can  be  distio« 
guished  only  in  some  cases  by  the  length  of  the  vowel.  This  contraction 
occurs  only  in  poetry,  but  not  very  commonly.  Some  grammarians  have 
denied  it  altogether,  and  have  endeavoured  to  explain  such  passages  by 
supposing  that  they  contain  an  enalla^Cj  that  is,  an  interchange  of  tenses ; 
but  such  a  supposition  involves  still  greater  difficulties.  Priscian,  in 
several  passages,  mentions  the  contracted  forms  furndt^  audita  cujnt,  fot 
/umavUj  audivitj  cupivit,  as  of  common  occurrence,  which  at  least  8up|.CMts, 
m  general,  the  view  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  although  it  does  not  ren- 
der an  examination  of  the  particular  passages  superfluous.  We  shall  pass 
over  the  less  decisive  passages ;  but  it  for  iit  is  undeniable  in  petU  (in  virg., 
Aen.,  ix.,  9^ ;  desit  (in  Martial,  iii.,  75, 1 ;  and  x.,  86,  4) ;  abit^  obit^  and  pent 
(in  Juvenal,  vi.,  128,  559,  295, 563,  and  x.,  118).  We  accordingly  consider 
that  quum  edormit^  in  Horace  (,Serm.,  ii.,  3,  61),  is  likewise  a  perfect.  In 
the  first  and  second  conjugations  there  are  some  instances  which  cannot 
be  denied.  To  view  donat  in  Horace  {Serm.y  i.,  2,  56)  as  a  present  would 
be  exceedingly  forced ;  but  if  we  consider  it  as  a  contracted  perfect,  it 
quite  agrees  with  the  construction.  Compare  Terent.,  Adelph.,  iii.,  3, 10: 
omnem  rem  modo  sent  qua pacto  habere  enar  ramus  ordine ;  Propert.,  ii.,  7, 2 ; 
/I emus  uterque  diu  ne  nos  divideret.  Lastly,  the  first  person  in  ii  is  found 
contracted  into  i:  Persius,  iii.,  97,  sepeli:  Seneca,  Here.  Oet.^AB^redi: 
Claudian,  in  Rufin.f  ii.,  387,  unde  redi  neacis. 

2.  Another  syncopation,  which  frequently  occurs  in 
early  Latin,  and  is  made  use  of  even  in  the  later  poetical 
language  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  consists  in  the  throwing 
out  of  the  syllable  is  in  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  the 
third  conjugation  after  an  s  or  an  x;  e.  g.,  evasti,  ibr  eva- 
sisti;  dixtiy  for  dixisti;  divisse,  for  divisisse ,  admisse^  for 
admisisse  ;  m,  too,  is  rejected  in  forms  like  surrexe^  for 
surrexisse;  consumpsSy  for  consumpsisse  ;  so,  also,  abstraxe^ 
for  ahstraxisse;  abscessem^  for  abscessissem ;  erepsemus^ 
for  e^epsissemus^  and  others. 

[§  161.]  3.  The  forms  of  the  future  perfect  and  of  the 
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perfect  subjunctiye  in  the  first  conjugatioii  in  atso  and  oi- 
nm^  for  avero  and  averim;  in  the  second  in  esso  and  essim^ 
for  uero  and  uerim;  and  in  the  third  in  w  and  sim,  for  ero 
and  erim^  are  obsolete.  Numerous  instances  of  these  oc- 
cur in  ancient  forms  of  law  (and  in  later  imitations  of  such 
forms),  and  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 

JVofe. — ^In  this  manner  are  formed  comnumstraMo^  levaato,  peceauo,  creaa 
mi^  coopioBsU.  impenusitf  and  many  others  of  the  first  conjugation.    The 
foUowmg  belong  to  the  second :  liceasit,  cohibetsit,  prokibessis,  and  autim. 
Capto,  ctqMS,  ocmnt,  etqt$im»Uf  accep$o,  rapsit,  surrepnt,  oceuit,  incttuitt 
ademptU^  axim,  aaaxinty  taxis,  objexim,  o6;e»ur,  and  others,  occur  in  the  third 
conjugation.    The  following  forms  deserve  especial  mention :  faxo,  faxim, 
faxityftuamut,    (Plant,  Drvc.,  i,  1,  AQ\faxUi»,faxint,    But  there  is  no  in 
stance  of  such  a  syncopation  in  the  fourth  conjugation.    We  believe  that 
this  form  is  to  be  explamed  by  the  ancient  interchange  of  r  and  s  (compare 
%  7)  and  a  syncopation;  hence  the  transition  would  be  this:  levavero-^ 
Uvaveso—Uvasto  ;  accepero^-accepeso — accepto;  ademero—ademeao — adempto; 
occtderit — occidesii — oceisitf  where  the  d  before  the  «  is  dropped,  as  in  meat 
derity  incensit.    The  £bw  words  of  the  second  conjugation  seem  to  have 
been  formed  in  this  manner,  on  the  model  of  the  very  numerous  words  of 
the  third.    The  irregularity  in  forming  the  perfect  of  words  of  the  third 
coningation  {capso,  accept ^faxo,  and  axim,  instead  of/exo,  exim)  is  in  ac- 
€oraance  wiu  the  ancient  language ;  thus,  taxis  is  derived  from  tam^  tango, 
and  ausim  from  the  perfect  atisi,  which  has  fallen  into  disuse.    The  form 
in  CO  is  acknowledged  to  have  the  meaning  of  a  future  perfect ;  one  ex 
ample  may  suffice :  JBnnius  ap.  Cic,  Cat.  Maj.,  1 :  si  quid  ego  adjuro  (for  ad 
jwero)  curomve  levasso,  ec^uid  erit  praemi  ?    For  this  and  other  reasons  we 
cannot  adopt  Madvig's  view  {Opusc,  torn,  ii,  nr.  2),  that  this  form  is  a 
future  made  according  to  the  Greek  fashion :  Irvo,  levasso,  like  yeJUiu, 
yeXdaa. 

A  few  remnants  only  of  this  formation  remained  in  use 
in  the  best  period  of  die  Latin  language ;  e.  g.,  jusso  for 
jusseroy  in  Virg.,  Aen.,  xi.,  467 ;  Bxidjaoco,  in  the  sense  of 
"I  will,"  or  "am  determined  to  do"  (see  §  511),  in  po- 
etry, and  in  Livy,  vi.,  Z5,faxo  ne  juvet  vox  ista  Veto,  1 
will  take  care  that  this  word  Veto  shall  be  of  no  avail  to 
you.  But  especially  the  subjunctive  faxit,  faxinty  ex- 
pressing a  solemn  wish,  as  Cicero  (in  Verr,,  iii.,  35)  says 
m  a  prayer,  dii  immortales  faxint ;  and  Livy  (xxix.,  27) 
in  a  prayer  says,  diir—^axitu — auxitis  ;  and  in  a  subordi- 
nate sentence  in  Horace,  Serm.y  ii.,  6,  15,  oro  tit  faxh ; 
and  in  Persius,  i.,  112,  veto  quisquam  faxiU  Lastly,  ausim 
and  ausity  as  a  subjunctive  expressive  of  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion, "  I  might  venture,"  occurs  in  Cicero,  BnU.,  5,  and 
finequently  in  Livy  and  Tacitus.  From  these  and  the  nu- 
merous passages  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  however,  it  is 
clear  that  this  subjunctive  in  sim  never  has  the  significa- 
tion of  a  perfect  subjunctive,  but,  in  accordance  with  its 
fonnationf  it  retains  the  meaning  of  a  future  subjunctive. 

^•te.— In  the  aneieiii  Latin  langoagt  we  find  a  pactive  voice  of  this  form 
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of  the  future ;  viz.,  twiastUurj  in  a  law  in  Cic,  de  Leg.,  iil,  i,  and/uanlir 
in  Cato,  de  Re  Rtut.y  14|  instead  of  turbatttm  fuerit  and  jussus  fuerU  ;  and 
the  deponent  tnercaesitvr  in  an  inscription  (Gruter,  p.  512,  line  20),  for 
mercaiua  fuerit.  An  infinitive  also,  with  the  signification  of  a  first  futnn 
active,  is  formed  from  it :  as  in  Plautus :  expugnauerey  impetrasterty  reconof- 
iassere;  and  in  Lucretius  {Fragm.  Non.^  ii.,  218) :  depectuassere  et  daargen- 
taasere  (consequently  only  in  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation) ;  for  which,  in 
later  times,  the  circumlocution  expugnaturum  esee,  &c.,  was  used  etzcia- 
sively. 

S§  162.]  In  the  remains  of  the  early  Latin  language, 
.  sometimes  also  in  the  poetical  productions  of  the  best 
age,  the  infinitive  passive  is  lengthened  by  annexing  the 
syllable  er/*  e.  g.,  amarier,  mercarier^  lahier,  legier,  mittier; 
the  e  in  the  termination  of  the  imperfect  of  the  fourth  con- 
jugation is  thrown  out;  e.  g.,  ntUriham^  lenibam^  ^cibctm^ 
largibar,  for  niUrieham,  lenieham,  scieham,  largiebar,  and 
the  future  of  the  same  conjugation  is  formed  in  ibo  instead 
of  iam;  e.  g.,  sdboy  serviho,  for  sciam^  serviam  (the  last 
two  peculiarities  are  retained  in  ordinary  language  only 
in  the  verb  ire  J  ;  and,  lastly,  the  termination  im  is  used 
for  em  and  am  in  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  first  and 
third  conjugations,  but  only  in  a  few  verbs ;  e.  g.,  edim 
and  comedim  for  edam  and  comedam,  frequently  occur  in 
Plautus;  also  in  Cicero,  ad  Fam.,  ix.,  20,  in  fin.,  and 
Horace,  Epod.,  iii.,  3,  and  Serm.,  ii.,  8,  90.  JDuim  for 
dem,  and  perduim  for  perdam^  from  diio  and  perdtio,  an 
cient  forms  of  these  verbs,  are  found,  also,  in  pix)se  in 
forms  of  prayers  and  imprecations ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Caiil,, 
i.,  9,  pro  DeioLy  7.  The  same  form  has  been  preserved 
in  the  irregular  verb  volo^  with  its  compounds,  and  in 
sum :  velim,  nolimj  m^Iim,  and  sim. 

[§  163.]  5.  For  the  third  person  plural  of  the  perfect 
active  in  erunt  there  is  in  all  the  conjugations  another 
form,  ere,  which,  indeed,  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Nepos, 
and  in  the  prose  of  Cicero  very  rarely  (see  Cic,  OraL, 
47,  and  my  note  on  Cic,  in  Verr,,  i.,  6),  but  is  very  fre- 
quently used  by  Sallust  and  later  writers,  especially  by 
the  historians  Curtius  and  Tacitus.  In  the  contracted 
forms  of  the  perfect  this  termination  cannot  well  be  used, 
because  the  third  person  plural  of  the  perfect  would,  in 
most  cases,  become  the  same  as  the  infinitive ;  e.  g.,  if 
we  were  to  form  amaverunt^  amarunt,  amare,  or  deleve^ 
ruTUj  deleruntj  delere. 

The  vowel  c,  in  the  imcontracted  termination  erunt,  is 
sometimes  shortened  by  poets,  as  in  Horace,  Epist,,  i.»  4« 

*  fOmstilt  noDs  or  ptgelfDi]— Aii.  Sd. 
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7 ;  IX  tihi  divitiaa  dederunt  artemquefruendi :  and  Virg., 
Atn,,  ii.,  774,  obHupui  stetenmUque  comacj  vox  faucUmM 
kaesit, 

[§  164.]  6.  The  f<Jur  verbs  dicere,  ducere,  fouxre,  and 
ferre  usually  reject  the  e  in  the  imperative  (to  avoid  am- 
biguity) ;  hence  we  say  dic^  duc^fac^fer^  and  so,  also,  in 
their  compounds ;  as,  educ^  effer^  ^trfer^  caZefdc,  with  the 
exception  of  those  compoimas  oifdcere  which  change  a 
into  I  /  e.  ?.,  cam/ice,  ftrjice,  Inger^  for  ingere,  is  rare  and 
antiquated. 

Of  9cire  the  imperative  9ci  is  not  in  use,  and  its  place 
is  supplied  by  the  imperative  future  scito.  Scitote  is  pre- 
ferred to  icUe^  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  confusion 
with  scUe,  the  adverb,  which  signifies  **  skilfully." 

Nate. — ^Thc  imperative  futare  of  the  passive  voice,  but  more  especially 
of  deponents,  has  some  irregularities  in  the  earlv  language  and  later  imi- 
tations of  it :  (a)  The  active  form  is  used  instead  of  the  passive  one ;  thus 
we  find  orbttroto,  amjAexatOy  tUito^  nititOt  for  arbitrator^  amplexator^  &c. ;  and 
CMuenlo  for  cennnUtr ;  tiftmto,  ttunfj  wOntnto^  in  laws.  (See  Cic,  de  Leg.^ 
iii,  3,  fol.)  (6)  In  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  we  not  uncom- 
mcNily  find  the  forms  hortamino^  veremino,  and  others,  for  hortatort  veretor^ 
6tC.  The  forms  antestammoj  arbitraminoj  praefaminOj  profiteminOy  frwmino^ 
and  progredimmo  occur  in  Cato,  Plautus,  and  in  laws ;  and  passages  of 
this  Kind  have  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  there  is  a  second 
person  plural  in  minorf  such  as  hortaminor. 

[§  165.]  7.  Respecting  the  quantity  of  the  i  in  the  ter- 
minations rimus  and  ritis,  in  the  future  perfect  and  the 
perfect  subjunctive,  the  statements  of  the  ancient  gram- 
marians not  only  differ,  but  contradict  one  another.  The 
poets  use  it  long  or  short  according  as  the  verse  requires 
It,  though,  to  judge  from  the  analogy  of  erimus,  eritis,  it 
seems  to  be  naturally  short  In  connexion  with  thb 
(comp.  §  29),  it  must  be  observed  that  the  termination  rw 
of  the  second  person  singular  is  used  by  poets  both  long 
and  short,  as  in  Horace,  Carm.,  III.,  23,  3,  and  IV.,  7,  20, 
and  21,  and  in  the  following  distich  of  Ovid,  Am.,  I.,  4, 31: 

'  Quae  tu  reddideris,  ego  primus  pocula  sumam, 
Et  qua  tu  l»beris,  hac  ego  parte  bibam : 

where,  however,  the  influence  of  the  caesura  may  of  it- 
self lengthen  the  syllable. 

[§  166.]  8.  Instead  of  the  termination  m  in  the  second 
person  in  the  passive,  re  is  also  used,  and  with  Cicero 
tiiis  is  the  common  termination  in  the  present  and  imper- 
fect subjunctive,  and  in  the  imperfect  and  future  indica- 
tive, even  in  cases  where  the  repetition  of  the  syllable  re 
pirodnees  a  disagreeable  sound,  as  in  vererere,  pro  Q«t»d., 

N 
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16  J  in  Verr,,  iii.,  18 :  mererere^  Divin^  18 ;  de  Fin*^  iL,  3A. 
In  the  present  indicative,  on  the  other  hand,  re  is  used  for 
ris  only  in  the  following  passages  :  Divin,,  12,  in  fin.,  and 
in  Verr.f  iii.,  80,  init.,  arhitrare;  pro  Balb,,  18,  ddectare; 
Philip.,  ii.,  43,  inaugurare  ;  ad  Fam.,  vi.,  2 1 ,  rec&rdare  ;  and 
v.,  13,  videre.  Such  forms  as  amere^  moneare,  loquare,  au 
diare,  amarere,  amabare,  amahere,  monerere,  loquerere^  &c*, 
are  of  common  occurrence  in  all  the  conjugations. 

[§  167.]  9.  The  participle  future  passive  of  the  third 
and  fourth  conjugations  (including  the  deponents)  is  form- 
ed in  undtLs  instead  of  endus,  especially  when  t  precedes. 
In  the  verb  potior  potiundtis  is  the  usiud  form.  In  other 
verbs  it  seems  to  have  been  indifferent  which  of  the  two 
forms  was  used,  though  in  some  phrases,  such  as  injinir 
hu8  dividundis  or  regundis,  injure  dicundo,  there  seems  to 
have  been  something  conventional  in  the  use  of  these 
forms.  We  must  leave  it  to  the  student's  own  observa- 
tion to  collect  other  peculiarities  of  this  kind.  Respect- 
ing the  verbal  adjectives  in  hundus,  see  §  248. 

[§  168.]  10.  This  is  the  place  to  speak  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  conjttgatio  periphrastica,  or  the  conjugation  by  cir- 
cumlocution. This  name  is  applied  in  general  to  any  con- 
jugation formed  by  means  of  a  participle  and  the  auxili- 
ary verb  esse  ;  but  it  is  usually  limited  to  the  conjugation 
formed  by  means  of  the  two  participles  future  in  the  ac- 
tive and  passive,  and  of  the  verb  esse^  for  a  conjugation 
made  up  of  the  participle  present  and  esse  does  not  occur 
in  Latin  (e.  g.,  amans  sum  would  be  the  same  as  amo)^ 
and  the  combinations  of  the  participle  perfect  passive 
with  sum^  sim,  eram,  essem^  ero,  esse,  are  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  conjugation  of  a  verb  in  the  passive 
voice ;  as,  for  example,  amatus  eram,  which  is  the  pluperfect 
passive  of  amo.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  in  the  con- 
jugation of  the  passive  the  perfects  of  esse  are  sometimes 
used  instead  of  the  above-mentioned  forms  for  an  incom- 
plete action,  such  as  sum^  eram,  ero,  &c.  Amatwm  Juisse^ 
therefore,  is  equal  to  amatum  esse  as  an  infinitive  perfect 
passive ;  amMus  fueram  is  equivalent  to  amatus  eram,  and 
amatus  Juero  to  amattis  ero.  Amatus  faero^  in  particular, 
is  used  so  fi^equently  for  amattbs  ero  that  formerly  it  was 
looked  upon  as  the  ordinary  fiiture  perfect  passive,  and 
was  marked  as  such  in  the  tables  of  the  four  conjuga- 

tioDs.*     But  when  the  participle  is  used  in  the  sense  of 

•^ -  — * 

*  We  have  abandoned  the  common  practice,  partly  on  account  of  the 
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an  adjecdlre,  and  expresses  a  permanent  state,  a  diffei^ 
ence  is  clearly  discernible ;  e.  g.,  epistola  tcripta  estj  \vhen 
it  is  in  a  perfect  tense,  signifies  the  letter  has  been  written; 
but  if  scripta  is  conceived  as  an  adjective  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  letter  not  vmtten),  the  meaning  is,  the  letter 
is  written,  and  epistola  scriptajuit^  in  this  case,  would  sig- 
nify the  letter  h<is  been  written  (has  been  a  written  one), 
.or  has  existed  as  a  written  one,  meaning  that  at  present  it 
no  longer  exists.  And  this  is  the  usual  sense  in  yrlnch  Jui 
is  used  with  the  participle  perfect ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  xxxviii.,  56, 
Liitemi  monumentum  monumentoque  statua  superimposita 
Juit  (is  there  no  longer),  qtiam  tempestate  dejectam  nuper 
vidimus  ipsi  ;  Martial,  i.,  44,  bis  tibi  tricenifuimus  vocati^ 
that  is, "  we  were  invited,  but  got  nothing  to  eat ;"  tantum 
spectavimus  amnes.  The  passages,  therefore,  in  which  ama- 
tusjui  is  found  as  an  ordinary  perfect  in  the  sense  of  ama' 
tus  sum  may  be  doubted  in  good  authors. 

Note, — Justin  (i.,  19),  however,  writes  :  Itaque  grave  bellum  nattmif  in  qm 
etdiuet  varia  victoria  proeliatvmftiU  (passive)  :  GeUius  (v.,  10) ;   Sic  magta 
ter  eloquentiae  eonfutatus  est,  et  captionis  versute  excogitatae  jrustratus  fuit 
(passive) :  and  Plautus  several  times  in  deponents ;  e.  g.,  obUtusfidf  PoenuL 
jProlog.t  40  ;  miratuafui,  ibid,  v.,  6,  10  ;  and  other  passages. 

[§  169.]  But  by  the  combination  of  the  participle  future 
active  vdth  the  tenses  of  esse  a  really  new  conjugation  is 
formed  denoting  an  intention  to  do  something.  This  in- 
tention may  arise  either  from  the  person's  own  will,  or 
from  outward  circumstances,  so  that,  e.  g.,  scripturus  sum 
may  either  mean  "  I  have  a  mind  to  write,  or  I  am  to 
write,"  or  "I  have  to  write."  The  former  sense  is  also 
expressed  by  **  I  am  on  the  point  of  writing,"  or  "  I  am 
about  to  write,"  and  this  signification  is  carried  through 
all  the  tenses  of  esse, 

Scripturus  sum,  I  am  about  I  Scripturus  fui,  I  was  or  have 


to  write. 
Scripturus  eram,  I  was  about 

to  write. 
Scripturus   ero,   I  shall  be 

about  to  write. 


been  about  to  write. 
Scripturus  Jueram,    I    had 

been  about  to  write. 
Scripturus  Juero,  I  shall  have 

been  about  to  write. 


But  the  last  of  these  forms  was  very  seldom  used,  and 
occurs  only  in  one  passage  of  Seneca,  EpisU,  ix.,  §  14, 
sapiens  nan  vivet  sijuerit  sine  homine  victurtis,  that  is,  if  he 

analogy,  and  partly  because  the  number  of  instances  in  which  the  regular 
fotnre  perfect  with  ero  occurs  is  so  considerable  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it  We  do  not  quote  any  passages,  because  this  truth  is  now  uni 
▼emUy  recognised. 
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sbould  be  obliged  to  liye  without  buman  society.     The 
subjunctive  occurs  in  the  same  manner. 


Scripturtu  aim. 
Scriptwrua  eaaevn. 


Scripturus  fuerim, 
Scripturusjuissem, 


Scripturus  aim  and  scripturus  essem  serve,  at  the  same 
time,  as  subjunctives  to  the  future  scribam;  hnX  scripturus 
fuerim  and  scripturus  Juissem  are  not  used  as  subjunctives 
to  the  future  perfect,  scripsero.  The  infinitive  scripturum  ' 
fuisse  denotes  an  action  to  which  a  person  was  formerly 
disposed,  and  answers  to  the  English  "I  should  have  writ- 
ten,*' so  that  in  hypothetical  sentences  it  supplies  the  place 
of  an  infinitive  of  the  pluperfect  subjimctive ;  e.  g.,  in 
Sueton.,  Caes,f  56 ;  Pollio  Asmius  Caesarem  existimat  sttos 
rescripturum  et  correcturum  commerUarios  Juisse^  that  is, 
that  he  would  have  re-written  and  corrected  if  he  had 
lived  longer.  The  infinitive  with  esse  likewise  first  de 
notes  an  intention  :  scripturum  esse,  to  intend  writing,  or 
to  be  on  the  point  of  writing ;  but  it  then  assumes,  in  or- 
dinary language,  the  nature  of  a  simple  infinitive  future, 
for  which  reason  it  is  incorporated  in  the  table  of  conjuga- 
tions.    For  the  particulars,  see  the  Syntax,  Chap.  LXivI. 

Note.—^ln  the  passive  these  gerandive  tenses  (tem^Mra  geruruUva),  as  they 
may  be  called,  are  expressed  by  longer  circumlocutions :  meoett,  or/utn- 
rum  est  ut  epistola  tcribatur^  the  letter  is  to  be  written,  or  about  to  be  writ- 
ten ;  in  eo  eratj  or  futurum  erat  tU  epistola  scriberetvr,  the  letter  was  to  be 
written,  or  about  to  be  written ;  in  eo  erit^  or  futurum  erit  tU  episUda  scribo' 
tur^  it  will  then  be  necessary  for  the  letter  to  be  written. 

[§  170.]  The  participle  future  pstssive  expresses  (in  the 
nominative)  the  necessity  of  suffering  an  action,  and  in 
combination  with  the  tenses  of  esse  it  likewise  forms  a  new 
and  complete  conjugation  (tempora  necessitatis) ;  e.  g., 
amandus  sum,  I  must  be  loved ;  amandus  eram,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  loved,  and  so  on  with  all  the  tenses 
of  esse.  Its  neuter,  combined  with  esse  and  the  dative  of  a 
person,  expresses  the  necessity  of  performing  the  action 
on  the  part  of  that  person,  and  may  likewise  be  carried 
through  all  the  tenses ;  as. 


mihi  scribendum  est^  I  must 

write. 
mihi  scribendum  erat^  I  was 

obliged  to  write. 
mihi  scribendum  erit,  I  shall 

be  obliged  to  write. 


mihi  scribendum  Juit J I  have 
been  obliged  to  write. 

mihi  scribendurnfueraty  I  had 
been  obliged  to  write. 

mihi  scribendumjuerit^  I  shall 
have  been  obliged  to  write* 


And  so,  also,  in  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive :  mihi^cri* 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

FIRST    CONJUGATION. 

[§  171.J  The  irregularity  of  the  verbs  of  this  conjuga- 
tion consists  chiefly  in  this,  that  they  take  ui  in  the  per* 
feet  and  Uum  in  the  si:^ine,  like  verbs  of  the  second ; 
which  f ,  however,  is  sometimes  thrown  out.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  list*  that  some  verbs,  in  some  form 
or  other,  again  incline  towards  a  regular  formation  of  their 
tenses. 

Orepo,  erepui,  crt^ntum,  make  a  noise,  rattle,  creak. 

Compounds :  oomcrepot  make  an  intense  noise ;  diaan^  differ ;  wurqw, 
chide,  rattle. 

Cuboy  cubui^  cubrUum^  cubare,  lie. 

There  is  some  authority  for  the  perfect  cubaviy  inatbavL  (See  Ouden- 
dorp  on  Caes.,  B.  Cm,  iii.,  63.)  Compounds :  aceitbo,  recline  at  table ; 
taBcHbOf  keep  watch ;  incubo,  lie  upon ;  recubo,  lie  upon  the  back ;  meubo, 
lie  apart,  and  some  others.  When  the  compounds  take  an  m  before  ft, 
they  are  conjugated  after  the  third,  but  keep  their  perfect  and  supine  in 
viyitum.    (See  Chap.  XLYIII.) 

Domo,  ui,  itum^  tame,  subdue. 

Ejim»  andjMrdJhn*  strengthen  the  meaning. 

Sono,  ui^  iium^  resound.     (Participle  aonaturuB.J 

ConsinOf  agree  in  sound ;  dtsjdno,  disagree  in  sound;  pentma,  sound 
through ;  reMnoj  resound.    {Rtsonavitt  Manil.,  v.,  566.) 

Tono,  ui  fitum)^  thunder. 

Attano  (active),  strike  with  astonishment  (participle  o/tomtau) ;  iniSno, 
commonly  intransitive,  make  a  sound  (participle  intvnatu*) ;  drcwmtano. 

Veto,  ui,  iium,  forbid.     (  Vetavit,  only  in  Persius,  V.,  ^0.) 
Mico,  ui  (without  supine),  dart  out,  glitter. 

EmicOf  iM,  atum,  dart  forth  rays ;  but  dimico^  fight,  makes  dindetm,  ohan. 

Frico,  Jricui,  Jricatum,  Biidjrictum,  rub. 

Deffic^  mfrico,  ptrfnco,  refricOy  are  formed  in  the  same  way. 

*  It  has  not  been  the  object  to  include  in  this  list  every  irregular  verb, 
especially  compounds,  but  those  only  which  are  necessary  in  good  prose. 
When  no  meaning  is  assigned  to  a  compound  verb,  it  is  because  the  sense 
is  easily  discoverable  from  that  of  the  root  and  Uie  prepooition  with  whif  ^ 
it  is  oompoiindsd. 
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Seco,  ui,  sectum^  cut.     (Part,  secaturus.) 

Desecoj  resecOy  cut  off;  dissecOy  cut  in  parts. 

Juvo,  juvi,  support,  assist ;  the  supine  jutum  is  rare  (see 
Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.,  4);  but  the  participle  ^'wva^wriM  is  found 
in  Sallust,  J«^.,  47 ;  and  Plin.,  Epist,^  iv.,  15. 

So,  also,  the  compound  adjULvo^  adj&vij  adjUtumj  in  the  j^rticiple  adju 
tuna  (Liv.,  xxxiv.,  37),  and  adjuvattarus^  in  Petron.,  18.  Frequentatlva, 
adjUto, 

Ldvo^  Idvif  lavatunty  lautum^  lotum^  lavare^  wash,  or  bathe, 

which  is  properly  lavari. 

The  infinitive  lavirey  whence  the  perfect  lavi  seems  to  come,  is  pre 
served  in  old  Latin,  and  is  found  in  poetry,  e.  g.,  Hor.,  Carm,,  iii,  12, 
init.,  mala  vino  lavere. 

Neco,  kill,  is  regular ;  but  from  it  are  formed,  with  the 
same  meaning,  CTieco^  avi^  atum^  and  enecuiy  enectum^ 
both  of  which  forms  are  equally  well  established,  but 
the  participle  is  usually  enectus;  intemeco  has  inUr^ 
necaius. 

From  Pltco^  fold,  are  formed  appUco^  avi^  atum^  and  td^ 
ttum ;  so  explico,  avi,  atum,  unfold,  explain ;  implico^ 
implicate.  Cicero  regularly  uses  applicavi  and  expli" 
cavi  ;  otherwise  usage,  on  the  whole,  decides  in  favour 
of  the  perfect  ui  and  the  supine  atum.  But  those  de- 
rived from  norms  in  flex  form  the  perf.  and  sup.  regu- 
larly :  supplico,  duplico,  multiplico.  Of  replico,  whose 
perfect  replicavi  occurs  in  the  Vulgate,  repliccUus  only 
is  in  use  (replictus  is  an  isolated  form  in  Statins,  Silv.f 
iv.,  9,  29). 

Poto,  drink,  is  regular,  except  that  the  supine  usually,  in- 
stead of  potatum,  is  potum^  whence  pottiSy  which  is  both 
active  and  passive,  having  been  drunk,  and  having 
drunk.  Compoimds,  appotus,  active ;  and  epatus^  pass- 
ive. 

Do,  dedif  ddtum^  ddre^  give. 

Circumdo,  surround ;  pesswido^  ruin ;  satisdoi  give  security ;  vemaub, 
sell,  are  formed  like  do.  The  other  compounds,  addo,  condo,  reddo,  be- 
long to  the  third  conjugation.  (See  Chap.  XLYII.)  From  a  second 
form  duo,  we  find  in  early  Latin  the  subjunctive  duim,  duis,  duit,  also  in 
the  compounds  credo  and  perdo — creduam  and  credutm,  perduim,  Cic,  p, 
Reg.  Detot.,  7 :  di  te  perduint.     See  ^  162. 

Sto,  steHf  stdtum^  stdre^  stand. 

The  compounds  have  iti  in  the  perfect ;  e.  g.,  consto,  to  consist  of;  »• 
ftOj  exist,  or  am  visible ;  instOf  insist ;  obstOj  hinder ;  perstot  perserere ; 
j9ra«ffto,  surpass ;  resto,  remain  over  and  above.  Only  those  compound- 
ed  with  a  preposition  of  two  syllables  retain  eti  in  tne  perfect,  viz.,  «»- 
testo,  circunutOf  interatOy  supersto.  The  supine,  which  is  mentioned  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  participle  future,  does  not  exist  in  all  the  com* 
pounds,  but  wkerever  it  is  found  it  is  ftum.     The  supine  /)nietfi<iaii  of 
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pnuio  is  cerUin  in  lata  anthon  only,  whereas  pnu$uaurtu  is  frequent. 
Cf  ditto,  the  perfect  and  supine  are  wanting. 

The  active  verbs /tiro  and  coemo  have  a  participle  with 
a  passive  form,  but  an  active  signification :  junUus  (with 
the  compounds  camfuratus  and  imjuratusj,  one  who  has 
sworn;  and  coauUuSf  <me  who  has  dined.  From  the  anal- 
ogy of  c<mjuratus,  the  same  active  signification  was  after- 
ward given  to  contpiratut^,  one  who  has  formed  a  conspire 
acy  or  joined  a  conspiracy. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

SEOONO    CONJUGATION. 

[§  172.]  The  irregularity  of  verbs  of  the  second  conju- 
gation consists  partly  in  their  being  defective  in  their 
forms,  and  partly  in  their  forming  the  perfect  and  su- 
pine, or  one  of  them,  like  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation. 
With  regard  to  the  first  irregularity,  there  are  a  great 
many  verbs  in  this  conjugation  which  have  no  supine, 
that  is,  which  not  only  have  no  participle  perfect  passive 
(which  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  since  their  mean- 
ing does  not  admit  of  it),  but  also  no  participle  fiiture  ac- 
tive. (See  §  153.)  The  regular  form  of  the  perfect  is  &», 
and  or  the  supine  ttum  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  some  verbs  throw  out  the  short  i  in  the  su- 
pine ;  and  all  verbs  which  in  the  present  have  a  v  before 
eo  undergo  a  sort  of  contraction,  smce,  e.  g.,  we  find  cdvi, 
cautum^  mstead  of  cavui^  cavitum,  finom  caveo ;  but  this 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  irregularity,  since  v  and 
u  was  only  one  letter  with  the  Romans.  Respecting  the 
lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  dissyllabic  perfects,  see  §  18. 

We  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  the  regular  verbs  of  this  con- 
jugation as  exercises  for  the  beginner,  confining  ourselves 
to  the  form  of  the  present. 


CcQeo,  am  warm. 

Lichoat.  caU$eo, 
Cirto,  am  without 
Dibeo,  owe. 
DoUo,  feel  pain. 
fiSbco,  hare. 

Compounds:    adhiUot  eoMbeo, 
&c.,  a  Deing  changed  into  t. 
JieeOf  lie. 
JLiceo,  am  to  be  sold. 

Not  to  be  oonfounded  with  the 
impersonal  Keet,  it  is  permitted. 
"     Cbap.LX. 


MereOf  merit 
Mihuoy  admonish. 
iVocM,  injure. 
Pdreo^  obey  (aopear). 

Compouna:  opporeo,  appear 
PlSeeo,  please. 
Praebeoy  offer,  afford. 
T^u:eOy  am  silent. 

The  partic.  tacUuSf  is  commonly 
an  adjective. 
TemOf  terrify. 
ValeOf  am  well. 
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To  these  regular  verbs  we  may  first  add  those  of  ivlddi 
we  spoke  shortly  before,  viz. : 

[§  173.]  (a)  Those  which  make  the  Perfect  m  yi  imsUad 

of  vui. 

Caveo,  eavi^  eautum,  cavere,  take  care. 
Prtmmoeoj  take  preeantion. 

Ommveoy  nivi,  or  niad  (neither  very  eoiiiiiioii)yXio  sajniiv; 

close  the  eyes. 

FdveOyfdvifJautum^  am  favourable. 

FdveOfJovitJbtum^  cherish. 

MoveOf  moviy  motum^  move. 

Commoveo  and  permoveo  strengthen  the  meaning ;  amovto  and  nabmm 
veo,  remoTe ;  odmotier,  bring  to ;  pnmoveOf  bring  forwazd ;  removto,  biiDg 
back,  or  remoTe. 

P&veOf  pdvi  (no  supine),  dread. 

Hence  the  compound  inchoat.  expavesco,  expavi,  is  motel  commoiilf 
used,  especially  in  the  perfect. 

V6veo,  vovi,  votum,  vow ;  devcveo,  devote  with  impraear 

tion. 

Ferveo,fervt,  Knd/erhui  (no  supine),  glow,  am  hot. 

Fenrit,jfervattferviref  after  the  thira  (comp.  Yirg.,  C^earg.,  i,  466,  wHk 
QuintiL,  i.,  6, 7),  is  an  archaism.    The  incnoatiyes  of  the  third  couo- 
gation,  effervetcoy  referveMco^  have  the  perfect  in  vi  and  bid  (vt  is  moxe  nv 
quent  in  Cicero)  ;  m  conferveaeot  bw  alone  is  known. 

[§  174.]  (hj  Those  which  make  the  Perfect  in  evi  in- 
stead qfvi, 

DdeOj  delevij  deletum,  extinguish,  destroy. 
FleOyfleviyjletumy  weep. 
Neo^  nevi,  netum,  spin. 

(From  PleoJ^  cornpteo,  complevi,  completum,  fill  up;  expiUo^ 
impleo. 

Prom  oleo,  grow,  we  have  the  compounds,  ahoieo,  abol- 
ish ;  abolesco,  cease  ;  adoleo,  adolesco,  grow  up ;  exoleo 
or  escolescOf  and  ohsoleo  or  ohsolesco^  grow  obsolete  ;  all 
of  which  have  evi  in  the  perfect ;  but  the  supine  of  o^- 
oleo  is  abolitum,  of  adolesco,  adultum,  and  the  rest  have 
etum :  exoletum,  ohsoUtwn,  Besides  abolitumy  howev- 
er, there  exist  only  the  adjectives  adultuSf  exoletus,  oh* 
soletus, 

[§  175.]  fc)  Those  which  throw  out  the  short  i  im  the 

Supine. 

DoceOf  docui,  doctum^  teach. 

Compounds:  edoceo  and  ptrdoceOf  strengthen  the  nwining: 
teach  otherwise. 
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TeneOy  tenui  (teKtum^  rare),  bold,  keep. 

Abstineoj  abstain ;  attmeOf  keep  occupied  by  or  at  a  thing ;  camimto, 
keep  togeUier ;  detmeo,  keep  back ;  distvuQ,  Keep  asunder ;  rcfnuo,  re- 
tain ;  suatineoy  keep  upright.  All  these  have  in  the  rapine  tenttun.  Ptr^- 
tineoy  belong  to,  has  no  aojone. 

Misceo^  miscuif  mixtum  or  mistumf  mix. 

Mixtum  is  better  attested  by  MSS.  than  mistum,  Compoundi  are,  ad* 
misctOf  commiweOf  tmmuceo,  pcrmiccco. 

Torreo,  torrui,  tostum,  roast. 

To  these  we  may  add, 

(Jenseo^  censui,  cauum  (participle  also  cetmtMsJ,  estimate, 
believe. 

Povtiueo,  enumerate,  without  supine.  Of  aeeen$«o,  reckon  with,  we 
find  accennu ;  of  succnueo,  am  angry,  suceeruurus ;  and  ree«iuco,  examine, 
makes  both  recetuum  and  receiuthon,  the  latter  of  which  is,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter attested. 

[§  176.]  fdj  Those  which  make  the  Perfect  regularly 

in  xii,  hut  have  no  Supine, 

^ArceOf  arcui^  arcere,  keep  off. 

But  the  cfMnpounds  coerceOf  coerce ;  exereeo,  exercise,  have  a  supine 
in  itum. 

Calleo,  bave  a  bard  skin,  am  skilled  in  fcalliduij, 

Candeo^  sbine,  glow  fcandidusj, 

Egeo^  want.     Compound,  indigeo. 

(From  mineoj,  emtneo,  stand  foitb. 

jFloreo,  flouriab. 

Frondeo^  bave  foliage ;  effrondui, 

Horreo^  sbudder,  am  bonified  (horridMt). 

Compounds :  abhmreo,  and  a  number  of  inchoatiTea ;  as,  ktmmn^fm 
horretco. 

Langueo^  am  languid  (languidus). 
Ldteo^  am  concealed. 

Compounds :  mterlaitOf  jttritUeOy  nMmUo, 

MadeOy  am  wet  fmadidusj. 
Niteo,  sbine  fniUdusJ. 

Compounds :  cniteo,  mtemUeOf  jmeniteo, 

Oleoy  smell. 

Compounds:  e^SIto  and  ndSUo,  have  the  smell  of;  tubolm  imell  a 
little. 

PaUeo,  am  pale. 

PSieo^  am  open. 

R^eo,  am  stiff  (rigidusj. 

Rubeo^  am  red  (ruhidmsj. 

SUeo^  am  silent. 

Sorheo,  sorlmi^  dp. 

Pact  Mi]pat,  Teiy  nre.    Compoundi :  cftssrW  and  ffssrlff^ 
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SardeOf  am  dirty  fsardidusj. 

Splendeo,  am  splendid  fsplendidusj. 

Studeo,  endeavour/ study. 

StupeOf  am  startled,  astonished  fatupidusj* 

Tlmeo,  fear  (timidtu), 

Tarpeo,  am  toipid. 

TumeOf  swell,  am  swollen  (tumidus). 

Vigeo,  am  animated. 

Vireo,  am  green,  or  flourish. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  number  of  similar  yerbs  which 
are  derived  from  adjectives,  and  occur  more  rarely,  and 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  inchoatives,  for  the  Latin  language 
has  great  freedom  in  the  formation  of  these  intransitive 
verbs,  and  in  that  of  inchoatives  either  with  or  without  a 
primary  form.     Compare  Chap.  LII. 

The  following  are  really  irregular  verbs,  and  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  third  conjugation : 

[§  177.]    1.   Verbs  which  make  the  Ferfect  in  si  and  the 

Supine  in  sum. 

ArdeOf  arsi,  armm,  ardere,  bum. 
HaereOy  haesi,  haesum^  cleave. 

Compounds  :  adhaereOf  cohaereOf  inhaereo. 

Juheo,  jussi,  jussum,  command. 

Maneo,  mansi^  mansum,  remain.     (But  manOf  as^  flow.) 

Permaneo  {perTnanes)f  wait ;  remaneo,  remain  behind. 

Mtdceo,  mulsi,  mtdsum,  stroke,  caress. 

The  compounds  demulceo  and  perrhiUceo  strengthen  the  meaning. 
The  participle  permuUtu  is  certain,  but  demulcttts  and  permulchu  like 
wise  occur. 

Mtdgeo,  mulsi,  mtdsum^  milk. 

Participle  comp.  emulsus.    The  derivative  nouns  midctui,  fl«,  the  milk 
ing,  mtUetraf  and  mulctrale,  show  that  formerly  mulctum  also  existed. 

Rldeo,  risi,  risum,  laugh. 

Compounds:  arrideo  (arrides)^  smile  upon  or  please  :  derideo  and  trri- 
deOf  laugh  at,  scorn ;  svbrideoy  smile. 

Stuideo,  stiasi,  suasum,  advise. 

Dissttadeoy  dissuade ;  persuadeo,  persuade ;  but,  like  suadeo,  with  the 
dative. 

Tergeo,  tersi,  tersum,  tergere,  wipe;  is  used  also  as  a  verb 

of  the  third  conjugation :  tergo,  tersi,  tersum,  tergere» 

Cicero  uses  tergo  more  frequently  as  a  verb  of  the  third  conjagati<m, 
whereas  the  compounds  abstergeo^  detergeo^  extergeOy  incline  more  towards 
the  second  {abttergeboy  Cic,  ad  Q.  Frat.j  ii.,  10),  although  in  these  com 
pounds,  too,  the  forms  of  the  third  are  not  unconmion. 

Of  denseo,  the  ancient  and  poetical  form  for  denso^  den 
Bare  condense  (see  Bentley  on  Horace,  Carm.^  i,,  28, 19), 
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the  perfect  denn  is  mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  and 
the  existence  of  a  supine  is  attested  by  the  adjective  den- 
tus. 

[§  178.]  2.   Verbs  tohich  make  the  Perfect  in  si,  hut  have 

no  Supine, 

Algeo^  ahi,  alffere^  shiver  with  cold. 

The  supine  is  wanting,  but  from  it  is  derived  the  ad|ective  aUu$t  «t 
um,  cold. 

Fulgeo^JuUifJulgere,  shine,  am  bright.    (Fulgere  is  poet- 
ical.) 
TurgeOy  tursi  (rare),  swell. 
Vrgeo  or  urgueo^  ursi,  press. 

3.  Verbs  tvith  the  Perfect  in  si  and  the  Supine  in  turn* 

JkdulgeOf  indulsi^  indultum,  indulgie. 
Tor^ueOf  torsi,  tortum^  twist. 

Compounds :  contorqveoj  twist  together ;  distorqtteo,  twist  away;  cartor> 
9tieO|  wrest  out  or  from. 

4.  Verbs  with  the  Perfect  in  xi  and  the  Supine  in  turn. 

Augeo^  auad,  auctum,  increase. 
Luceo,  luxi^  lucere^  shine ;  has  no  supine. 
LOgeOf  luxi^  lugere^  mourn ;  has  no  supine. 
Frtgeo^frixi^fiigere^  am  cold;  has  no  supine. 

[§  179.]  5.   Verbs  tvith  the  Perfect  in  i  and  the  Supine  in 

sum. 

Prandeoy  prafidi^  pransum^  dine.     The  participle  pransus 

has  an  active  signification :  one  who  has  dined. 
Sedeo^  sedi^  sessum^  sit.     - 

Assideo  ((undes),  sit  by ;  desideo,  sit  down ;  eireumstdeo  or  ctrctmuideo, 

surround ;  nutdeo,  sit  upon ;  8%y>er»edeOf  do  without ;  possideo,  possess ; 

dissideo,  dissent ;  praesideo,  preside ;  nsuUo,  settle  down.  The  last  three 

have  no  supine. 

Video,  vidi,  visum^  see. 

Jitvideo  ftnvidn),  envy,  aUad ;  pervideo,  see  through ;  praevidn,  fore- 
see ;  pnman,  provide. 

StndeOj  strtdi^  without  supine.     In  poetry  stridere, 

6.   Verbs  with  a  Reduplication  in  the  Perfect, 

Mordeo^  momordi^  moTs/um,  bite. 

Pendeo^  pependi^  pensunif  am  suspended. 

Depaideo,  depend,  and  hnpendeOf  soar  above,  am  impending,  lose  the 
reduplication. 

SpondeOy  spospondi^  sponsum,  vow. 

Jh^xmdeOf  despondi.  Promise ;  retpondeo,  rtspondi,  answer,  are  lik*- 
wiae  without  the  reduplication. 
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TimdeOf  totondi^  tanstum^  shear. 

The  compounds  lose  the  reduplication ;  as,  atumd^o,  deUmdm 

[§  180.]  7.   Verbs  without  Perfect  and  Stqnme. 

AveOj  desire.     Compare  Chap.  LIX.,  9. 

Calveoy  am  bald  fcatvusj. 

CdneOf  am  gray  (canua), 

Clueo  (also  in  the  passive  dueor,  and  after  the  third  con* 
jugation,  cltiOf  cltierej^  am  called,  is  obsolete. 

Ftaveo,  am  yellow  (flavusj. 

Foeteo^  stink  (foetidtuj, 

Hebeo,  am  dull,  stupid  (hehes). 

Humeo,  am  damp  fhumidusj, 

Liveo,  am  pale  or  envious  (lividus). 

(Mmeo)  immineoy  to  be  imminent,  threatening.     Promu 
neo,  am  prominent. 

Maereo,  mourn  fmaestusj. 

PoUeo,  am  strong. 

RenldeOf  shine,  smile. 

Scateo,  gush  forth  (Scatere  in  Lucretdos). 

Squdleo,  am  dirty  fsqualidusj. 

Vegeo^  am  gay  (vegetus), 

OieOf  ciere,  is  th^  same  word  as  the  rare  and  obsolete  cw^ 

cire^  stir  up ;  both  make  tlie  perfect  cm,  according  to 

the  fourth  conjugation;  in  the  supine  they  differ  in 

quantity,  cieo  making  citum,  and  do,  citum. 

Note. — In  the  compounds,  too,  e.  g.,  concieo^  earcteo,  the  fonns  of  the  sec> 
ond  and  fourth  conjugation  cannot  oe  separated;  but  we  must  obsenre 
that,  in  the  signification  of  **to  call,"  the  forms  of  the  fourth  are  preferred, 
e.  g.,  imperf.  cibaniy  cirem ;  infinit.  can ;  the  participles  conAtua  and  excitua 
signify  "  excited ;"  whereas  excUus  means  **  callea  out."  Percieo  and  »n- 
cieo  retain  the  signification  of  "  to  excite,"  hence  vercitus  and  incitut;  but 
acctre ,  to  call  towards,  summon  or  invite  (of  which  the  present  indicative 
does  not  occur),  has  only  aedtus.  Derived  from  citum  are :  cUo,  quick ;  the 
frequentative  cttore,  and  hence  excito,  incito,  and  sttscUo. 

[§  181.]  8.  Semideponents,     (See  above,  §  148.) 

AudeOf  austis  sum,  venture.     (Partic.  &ture  ausums,) 

The  ancient  future  subjunctive  (see  ^  162}  atwtm,  aims,  auaitf  oiMtfrt, 
is  a  remnant  of  the  obsolete  perfect  ausi.     The  participle  ausus  and  its 
compound  inausus  are  used  m  poetical  language  with  a  passive  signifi 
cation. 

Gaudeo,  gavlsus  sum,  rejoice.     (Paitic.  fut.  gavisurus.J 
SoleOf  soUtus  sum^  am  accustomed  (to  do  something). 

The  impersonal  compound  asaolet  signifies  *<it  usually  happens." 
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CHAPTER  XL VI. 

THIRD    CONJUGATION. 

In  the  list  of  verbs  of  this  conjugation  it  seems  to  be 
still  more  necessary  than  in  the  preceding  one  to  include 
those  verbs  which,  according  to  Chapter  XL.,  form  their 
perfect  and  supine  regularly.  We  divide  them  into  sev 
eral  classes  according  to  the  characteristic  letter  which 
precedes  the  o  in  the  present,  agreeably  to  the  method 
which  has  long  since  been  adopted  in  Greek  grammars. 

[§  182.]  1.   YerbB  which  have  a  Votod  before  o,  indudmg 

those  in  vo. 

The  following  have  the  Perfect  and  Supine  regular : 

Acuo,  ticuif  acOtmrnf  sharpen. 

Exacuo  and  peraeuo,  strengtben  the  meaning ;  praeaatOj  sharpen  at  the 
end. 

Arguo^  accuse,  convict  of  (perf.  passive  in  the  latter  sense 
usually  convictu9y  from  convincere),    ArgiUus^  as  an  ad- 
jective, signifies  •*  clear." 
CoarguOf  the  same ;  redargWy  refute  a  charge. 

Jmhuo^  to  dip,  imbue. 

Induo,  put  on ;  exuo,  strip  off. 

Luo  (participle  luiturusj,  pay,  atone  for. 

AbLo  and  cfaio.  wash  o£f ;  poUw,  defile ;  dUuo,  refute,  are  derived  Irom 
another  luo  (ievo),  and  all  make  the  supine  in  UUmn. 

MiituOf  lessen. 

CommmuOf  dtmimio,  dtmmuo,  immmuo,  strengthen  the  meaning. 

(Nno,  nod,  does  not  occur ;  from  it  are  formed) 

AbmtOf  refose  j  «iiniio,  assent ;  nmw,  allude,  or  refer  to ;  rmtw,  de- 
clme ;  all  of  which  have  no  supine ;  abmn  alone  has  a  participle  fti- 
tare,  abrndiunu. 

Rmo  (supine  ndtumt  ruiturui^  at  least  is  derived  from  it : 
rutum  occurs  only  in  compounds,  and  is  otherwise  ob- 
solete), fall. 

JXrihf  diriU,  diribum,  destroy ;  obrw,  overwhelm ;  jvotim,  rush  for 
ward.    Csrmo,  ML  down ;  and  irruo,  rush  on,  have  no  supine. 

Spuo^  spit. 

Coiupm,  spit  on ;  despuo,  reject  with  disgust. 

8tatuo^  establish. 

C^iueihio  and  nutduo,  institute;  mtiiw,  re-establish;  wJbitkm^  et 
tabllBh  instead  of;  imniim^  abandon. 
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Stcmuo,  sneeze  (without  supine) ;  the  frequentotiye 

nuio  is  more  commonly  used. 

Suoj  sew. 

Cotuuo,  sew  together ;  distuo  and  r9$uo,  nnsew. 

TrUmo^  allot  to.  . 

Aurimoy  the  same ;  di9tribw>i  divide ;  cofOribuoj  contribute. 

Solvo,  solvi,  solutunif  loosen. 

Abtolvo,  acquit ;  distolvo,  dissolve ;  exaolvo,  release ;  perwlvOf  pay 

Volvo^  roll  (firequentative  voluto). 

volvo,  unroll ;  irivolvo,  roll  up ;  pervolvo,  read  through. 

The  following  are  without  a  Supine : 

CongniOf  cojigrui,  agree,  and  ingruo,  penetrate.     The  sun- 
jple  verb  fgrtio  or  mo  ?J  does  not  exist. 

JM&ttio^  metui,  fear.  (Timeo^  likewise  without  supine.)  So 
Priscian.     But  metutum  occurs  in  Lucret.,  v.,  1139. 

Pluo^  pluvi,  usually  impersonal,  it  rains.  Priscian  knows 
only  the  perfect  plui,  which  often  occurs  in  Livy.  Oha- 
risius  mentions  phtxi,  Impluvi  or  implui  are  'doabtfuL 
The  comp.  compluo  and  perpluo  do  not  occur  in  the  per- 
fect. 

The  following  are  irregular : 

[§  183.]   Capio,  cepi,  captum^  capere^  take  hold  of. 

The  compounds  change  a  into  f,  and  in  the  supine  a  into  e,  except  oti- 
tecapio.  AcclpiOy  receive ;  excipio^  receive  as  a  guest,  succeed ;  recipio, 
recover;  suscipiOf  undertake;  decipioj  deceive;  perc^no,  comprehend; 
praecipWf  give  a  precept. 

Fado^feci^fcLctum^  do,  make. 

Arefado,  dry  up ;  assuefado  and  conawfado^  accustom ;  caUfaeio  and 
tepefacioj  warm;  frigefacioy  cool;  labefacioy  make  to  totter;  patefado, 
open;  satisfacio,  satisfy.  These  have,  in  the  passive,  -Jio,'factu»  «iim, 
•JUri,  But  those  which  change  a  into  I  form  their  own  passive  in^/Eoor, 
and  make  the  supine  in  -fectum :  affido,  affect ;  confido  and  perfido,  com- 
plete ;  defido,  fall  off,  am  wanting ;  interfidoy  kill ;  projido,  make  prog- 
ress ;  re/ido,  revive,  repair ;  ojjido,  stand  in  the  way,  injure.  Confi. 
confierij  however,  is  used  as  a  passive  of  conficw,  but  only  in  the  third 
person,  and  not  by  Cicero.  Defit,  it  is  wanting,  is  common  in  the  comic 
writers. 

Other  compounds  of  f ado  follow  the  first  conjugation :  ampUfieOf  »ae» 
rijico,  and  the  deponents  gratificor,  ludijicor. 

Jdcio,  jeciyj(ictum^Xhroyr, 

The  compounds  change  a  into  i,  and  in  the  supine  into  e,  except  m- 
perjadOf  of  which,  however,  auperiectum  also  is  found.  Abyido,  tnrow 
away ;  adjidoy  add ;  dejido,  throw  down ;  ejidoj  throw  out ;  injido,  throw 
in ;  objido,  throw  against ;  rejido,  throw  back ;  trarujido  or  trajido, 
throw  or  carry  across.  These  compounds  are  sometimes  found  with  i 
mstead  ofji:  abicere,  inicere,  reicere  (in  the  last  d  is  a  diphthong  in  Virg., 
^w.,  m ,  96 :  a  flumine  reice  capellas) ;  and  this  pronunciation  was  with 
SrSo^-*^^^^**  much  more  frequent,  or,  perhaps,  the  common  one,  for  in 
M8S.  It  is  written  so  almost  everywhere;  and  Priscian  mentions  a  fonn 
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leio  as  synonymous  with  jado.  No  certain  conclusion,  howeTor,  can  be 
come  to,  as  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  such  as  the  Codex  Mediceus  of  Yir- 
ffil,  haTe  a  simple  t  where  the  length  of  the  preceding  syllable  shows 
the  existence  of  the  consonant  j. 

[§  184.]  The  following  have  x  in  the  Perfect : 

(From  the  obsolete  Uicio,  entice,  of  which  Ictcto  is  the 
firequentative),  cUlicio^  exi^  ectum^  allure;  iUicio y  entice  in; 
pdlicio^  lead  astray;  but  dido  makes  dicui,  eUcitum^  draw 
out. 

(From  specio,  xi,  ctum,  see,  of  which  the  frequentative  is 
spectoj,  officio,  ead,  ectum,  look  on;  conspicio^  the  same; 
despicio,lo6k  down,  despise ;  dispicio  and  persjncio,  un- 
derstand ;  inspicio,  look  into ;  respido,  look  back ,  sus- 
jnciOf  look  up,  reverence. 

FlvOf^uxif^uctum^  flow. 

Aj^ku>f  flow  in ;  confluOf  flow  together ;  effluo,  flow  out ;  inUrfuo,  flow 
between. 

8truo,  struxi^  structum^  build,  pile. 

Conttruo  and  exstnto,  build  up;  diutntOy  pull  down;  trw/ruo,  set  in 
order. 

Vivo,  viad^  victunif  live. 

[§  185.]  Other  Irregularities. 

Fddio,/oditjbs9umi  dig. 

Effodio,  dig  out ;  confodio  and  perfodio,  dig,  pierce  through ;  tuffltdw^ 
undermine. 

FugiOf/ugi^JuffUum,  flee. 

Aufigio  and  effugio,  flee  away,  escape ;  ccn/ugio  and  perfugio,  take 
refuge. 

Cupio,  'wi,  Atum,  desire. 

DiscumOf  percupiot  strengthen  the  meaning.  Concvph  only  in  the 
participle  concupienst  otherwise  concupisco. 

Rdjno,  rapui,  raptum,  rob,  snatch. 

Arriph,  arripuit  arrepium,  seize;  abripio  and  enjNo,  snatch  away; 
deripio,  plunder ;  jurr^pio,  steal  clandestinely.  i 

PSrio^  peperiypartumf  bring  forth.     (But  the  particip.  fut. 

act.  pariturus,)    Lucretius  has  pariri, 

QuStio  (quassi  is  not  found^,  quassum,  shake. 

ConciUiOf  tusi,  umimi,  shake  violently ;  ditctUiOf  shake  asunder;  eamtfib, 
shake  out,  o£f  (fig.  examine) ;  tncutto,  drive  into ;  perciUiOf  strike ;  reper- 
eutio,  rebound. 

SapiOf  ivi  and  ui  (no  supine),  am  wise. 

Denpio  (without  perfect),  am  foolish ;  resipiof  have  a  taste  of,  or  be» 
come  wise  again. 

(From  the  obsolete  present  coepioj,  coepi  and  coeptus  swrn^ 

eoeptum  (coepere)^  have  begun.     See  §  221. 
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CHAPTER  XL VII. 

[§  186.]  2.  VERBS  IN  "do"  and  "to." 

The  following  are  regular: 
Claudo,  clausi,  elausum,  cUmderey  close. 

Conclude,  shut  up,  conclude ;  exclude  and  sedudo,  shut  oat ,  tnelMl^ 
shut  in,  are  all  derived  from  a  form  clvdo  which  is  still  in  use. 

DivtdOf  divide  divisum,  divide. 

Laedo,  injure. 

AllldOf  strike  against;  URdo,  strike  upon;  colUdo,  strike  together 
eUdoj  strike  out. 

Ludo,  sport. 

CollUdoj  play  with ;  aUiJtdOf  play  upon ;  dudo,  ddudo,  and  Ubido,  ridl« 
cule. 

Plaudo^  si,  sum,  clap. 

Applaudot  applaud.  The  other  compounds  (with  a  different  prontm- 
ciation)  have  -odo,  -oai,  -csum  ;  as,  aquodo,  explode ;  complodo,  clap  the 
hands ;  supplodo,  stamp  with  the  feet. 

Rddoy  shave,  scrape ;   so  in  ahrado^  drcumrado,  derado^ 

erado  ;  corradoy  scrape  together. 
Rodoj  gnaw. 

Abrodo  and  derodoj  gnaw  off;  arrodo,  nibhle ;  chrcumrodo,  nibble  all 
round ;  perrodo,  gnaw  through. 

Trudo,  thrust,  with  its  compounds;  detrudo,  thrust  down; 

extrudo,  thrust  out ;  protrudo,  thrust  forward. 
Vado  (no  perfect  or  supine),  go. 

But  evadoj  evasij  evasuni,  escape ;  invado,  attack ;  pervado,  go  throufl^ 

[§  187.]  The  following  are  irregular: 

faj   With  a  Reduplication  in  the  Perfect, 

Cddo,  ceddi,  cdsum^  fall. 

Of  the  compounds,  these  have  a  supine :  incido,  mctdi,  mea$um,  fiill  in 
or  upon  ;  ocddo,  set ;  recido,  fall  back.  The  rest  have  none :  conddo, 
sink  together ;  decidot  fall  down ;  ex&(do,  fall  out  of;  aeddU,  it  happens 
(used  most  commonly  of  a  misfortune). 

Caedo,  ceddi^  caesum,  cut. 

AbscidOf  abscidi,  abscistan,  cut  off;  concido,  cut  to  pieces ;  inado,  cut 
into ;  ocddOf  kill ;  reddo,  cut  away.  So  decido,  eacido,  praeetdo,  and 
others. 

Pedo,  pepedi  fpeditumj,  rripdeadcu, 
Pendo,  pependi,  pensum,  weigh. 

^  Appendoy  appendij  appensum,  weigh  out  to ;  expendo,  spend,  also  con* 
aider,  like  perpendo ;  wspmdoy  hang  from ;  dependo,  pay ;  *         ^ 
ploy  upon  or  in  something.    See  ^  179. 

Tendoy  tetendi,  tensum  and  tentum^  stretch. 
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Sagitnd»,  tlBKto, pnttmdo^  and  rHmid»  faftve  both  tupiMt;  but  m-  and 
protentum  are  more  fireqaent ;  but  otUnsum.  RtUntus  is  found  only  in 
Ovid,  MetaM.f  iii,  166,  retetuua  only  in  Phaedrna,  iii,  14, 5.  Detemdo  haa 
detetuus^  in  Caes.,  B.  C,  iii,  85 :  this  participle  does  not  elaewhefe  oc- 
cur. The  other  compounds  have  only  fam  in  the  supine :  mttmtdo  (sc. 
animum),  attend;  contindo  (sc.  me),  strive;  ditttrndo^  separate,  or  enlarfe 
by  stretching ;  mUndo,  strain ;  obundo  and  praetendo,  commonly  used  m 
the  figurative  sense  of  alleging ;  auUendo,  stretch  beneath. 

Tundo,  tutudi^  ttmsum  and  tiium,  beat,  pouad. 

The  compounds  have  only  Hmmi  ;  coiKiiikI*,  ooniikk^  cmUmmm,  poond 
fflnall ;  aetundo  (figurative),  elaborate ;  obhimh  and  refaiidb,  bluttt 

CredOf  creAdi,  credihim^  believe. 

Aeerido,  moareidi,  give  credit  ta 

The  compounds  o£do^  except  those  mentioned  in  §  171. 

Coiuio,  con£dit  eondUum,  build,  conceal ;  abdo^  abdUU,  hide.  So  addo, 
add  ;  dedo,  give  up ;  edo,  give  out,  publish ;  perdo,  ruin,  lose ;  rtddo,  gnre 
back,  render,  with  an  adjective  of  quality ;  trooQ,  deliver ;  vendo^  sell  (The 
passive  vemU,  except  the  participles  venditus  and  vnuUndus,  is  rare,  and 
occurs  only  in  late  writers ;  venire  is  used  instead.  See  $  215.  But  ab- 
fcondo  appears  in  the  perfect  more  frequently  without  the  reduplication, 
aUcondif  than  with  it»  MbtcondidL) 

[§  188.]  fhj  Making  6^  in  the  Perfect,  and  sum  t»  the 

Sujnne^ 

Accendo,  incendo,  tuccendo,  -cendi,  -cemsum,  light,  kindle*  . 

CudOf  forge. 

ExcUdo  KTid  procQdo,  fashion,  hammer  out 

Defendo^  defend,  ward  off. 
Edo^  eat.     See  §  212. 

Exedo  and  comedo^  -edi,  -esum  (but  also  eomuhtM)t  consume;    Ibid. 

Mando  (perfect  very  rare),  chew. 

Offendo,  offend. 

Prehendo,  seize ;   in  early  times  frequently  contracted 

into^eiKio. 

Apprehendo,  compnhmdo^  lay  hold  of  (figurative),  understand ;  depn- 
hendOf  detect,  adze  in  the  fact ;  repreAeiMfo,  olame. 

Scando,  cHmb. 

Aacendo  and  eecendo,  climb  up ;  dcscemlo,  deecend;  cwiefenrfe  and  m- 
•cenda,  mount,  embaik. 

Stfido  (also  strideoj,  itridi  (no  supine),  grate,  make  a 

harsh  noise. 

Fundo,  fudi,  fuium,  pour. 

/>i/Wiido,  pour  out,  apiead  abroad;  a^iiiMi^  poor  over ;  juV^im^o,  waste; 
tffwndOf  cmtfimd^t  efawdg,  it^undo, 

[§  189.]  fcj  Other  ^regularities,  especially  that  of  a  doMe 

%  in  the  Supine. 

Cedo,  cesst,  cessum,  yield,  go. 

Ab$ado,  go  away ;  aeeido,  go  to ;  Mtee^  surpass ;  e<me^,  give  way; 
*Md«»  go  awsy ;  diieedo^  aqmrate  myself;  Mctdo,  go  out;  uutdo,  march 
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mtercedo,  come  betv.«en,  interpose ;  reetdo,  retieat ;  raceedp,  eooM  into 
one's  place. 

FindotJXdif^swm,  split. 
Diffindo,  diffidi,  split  asunder. 

ScindOf  scidi,  scissum^  cut. 

Conseindo,  cotucidi,  canacissum,  tear  to  pieces ;  e.  g.,  vesUm^  epi§rpimm  , 
diadndo,  mtertdndo  (e.  g.,  son/em),  pertcmdo,  and  pnicmdo  hare  dmilar 
meanings.    Resdndo,  annul.    Respectinff  the  forms  of  aAaemdo,  cut  att, 
and  e*Mmdo,  destroy,  there  is  considerable  doubt    According  to  Oro- 
novius  on  Livy,  xhv.,  5,  and  Drakenborch  on  Silius  ItaL,  xv,,  473,  two 
analogous  formations  are  now  generally  distinguished:  abacindo,aba6Ui, 
abscisntnif  and  exscindoy  exscidif  ex$ciMnan  ;  and  oAffctmcm  and  eateinum  aie 
said  to  occur  where  the  present  is  abacmdo,  extdndo  ;  but  mbaiSgum,  and 
excuum  where  abswb  and  exado  are  derived  from  eocvlo.    But  this  sap- 
position  is  contradicted  by  usage ;  for  we  find,  e.  g.,  whes  excu^^  althoa^ 
exscmdere  wbem  is  a  frequent  expression ;  and  ail  the  MSS.  OKf  Homce, 
Serm.,  iL,  3,  303,  have  caput  abaciMum,  although  we  may  say  abtdndtn 
caput.    In  short,  our  opinion  is,  that  the  forms  abtdtsum  and  ei9§eitmm 
do  not  exist  at  all,  because  in  pronunciation  they  are  the  same  as  «&- 
gaaum  and  excisum^  from  abscidere  and  exddere,  whose  signification  is  iMit 
very  different ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  perfect  exscidi,  also,  is  not  founded 
on.  any  authority,  since  the  s  by  whicn  it  ia  distingnished  is  not  heard 
in  pronunciation,  and  is  better  not  introduced  in  writing.    Respecting 
the  pronunciation  and  orthography,  see  ^  6,  and  Chap.  LX  VI.    Thus 
there  remain  only  abscindOf  ofrtcfdi,  abscindere,  and  excindo,  exemdere, 

Frendo  (the  perfect  does  not  occur)^  Jressum  toidjruumg 

gnash  with  the  teeth ;  alBoJrendeOfJrendere, 

Meto,  messui,  messumy  cut,  reap. 

DemetOt  cut  ofif.  The  perfects  messui  and  demesnti  are  not  conmioii; 
in  the  sense  of  reaping,  messemfeci  is  more  commonly  used. 

MittOf  mtsi^  missum^  send. 

AdmittOj  admit,  commit ;  amitto,  lose ;  committo.  intrust,  commit  a 
fault ;  demitto  and  dimittOf  dismiss ;  emittOf  send  forth ;  imnutto,  send  in, 
against ;  intermitto,  omit ;  omitto  and  praetermitto^  leave  out ;  permiUa, 
permit ;  promitto,  promise ;  remittor  send  back ;  svJbmittOj  send  up,  send 
aid. 

"Pandoy  pandi,  possum  fpansum  rare),  spread  abroad. 

Expando  has  expansum  and  expassvm  ;  dispando  only  dispansum. 

PetOf  petivi  (in  poetry,  especially  in  compounds,  petii), 

peHtum,  ask,  seek. 

Appeto  and  expeto,  strive  for ;  oppeto^  encounter ;  repetOf  repeat,  seek 
agam ;  competo^  meet  together,  correspond. 

Sido  (the  perfect  and  supine  usually  from  sedeo)^  sit  down. 

The  compounds,  too,  usually  take  the  perfect  and  supine  from  Mdeo: 

conndo,  consediy  corueasum  ;  so  aasido,  seat  myself  beside ;  avbaido^  sink ; 

inaidoy  sit  upon ;  deaido  and  reaido^  seat  myself  down.    But  the  form  ndi 

cannot  be  entirely  denied,  either  in  the  simple  verb  or  its  compounds. 

SistOy  s^  (obsolete),  stdtum,  stop  (whence  staims),  but 

sistOf  in  a  neutral  sense,  makes  the  perfect  and  supine 

from  stare. 

The  compounds  are  all  intransitive,  and  have  *rtft',  atxtum ;  aubaiato^ 
*wia&tiy  aubatltum,  stand  still;  abaiato  (no  supine)  and  deaiatOf  desist:  «• 
*>«te,  place  myself  beside ;  conaiato,  halt,  consist ;  exiato,  eaam  mtk 
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(perf.  exist) ;  insistOt  tread  ui>on ;  obaitto  and  muto,  resist ;  pertuto,  pei 
sist    Those  compounded  with  dissyllabic  prepoeitions  may  make  the 
perfect  in  tteii,  e.  g.,  drctenutiti  in  Suet,  Coo.,  82 ;  Tacit,  Ann.t  ziiL,  52. 

Sterto^  stertui  (no  supine),  snore;  the  perE  sterti  rests  on 
the  authority  of  the  old  reading  in  Ov.,  Her,,  viii^  21. 
Verto,  vertif  versum^  turn. 

Adverto  and  eommto,  turn  towards ;  atumadverto  (ommum  adverto)^  turm 
attention  to ;  onertOf  turn  from ;  evtrtOf  destroy ;  perverto  and  attbverto, 
OTertum.  • 

DevertOf  turn  in  to  ft  boaaa  U  entertainment ;  prtuverto,  anticipate 
and  reverto,  turn  back ;  are  used  in  the  present,  miperfect,  and  rotura 
as  deponents  more  commonly  than  as  actives. 

FtdOfJmu  sum,£dere,  trust. 

So  confidoy  confide ;  diffido,  distrust ;  which  have  rarely  eoi^idi,  difi- 
di,  in  the  perfect 
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[§  190.]    3.   YBRBS   IN   "  Bo"   AND    "  PO." 

Regular  are : 

Gliiho  (glupsi)y  gluptum  (at  least,  degluptum  is  found), 

glubere,  peel. 

JNiibo,  cover,  am  married  (applied  only  to  the  female). 

participle  nupta,  one  who  is  married. 
C>6ni26o,  cover  over. 

Scriho,  write. 

Detcnbo,  copy ;  adscribOf  inacribo,  praeteribot  &c. 

Carpo,  pluck. 

C<mcerpo  and  discerpoy  tear  asunder;  deeerpo,  gather. 

Repo^  creep. 

Arrepoj  creep  up  to ;  vrrtpo^  obrepo,  tvbrepo^  pnmpo, 

Scalpo,  grave  with  a  pointed  tool,  or  scratch  with  the  fin* 

ger. 
Sculpo,  work  with  the  chiseL 

Mxcvlpo,  cut  out ;  insculpo,  engrave. 
Servo,  creep.     The  supine  has  not  yet  been  found. 

inserpOf  prottrpo, 

[§  191.]  The  following  are  irregular : 

The  compounds  of  cubare,  to  lie,  which  take  an  m  with  a 
change  of  meaning ;  those  which  do  not  change  the 
simple  cubare  denote  "  to  lie ;"  the  compounds  of  the  3d 
Conjugration  commonly  signify  "to  lay  one's  self  down." 
Accumb^,  -cubm,  -cubUum,  recline  at  table ;  incumbo,  lean  upon,  apply 
lo  something ;  piveumbOf  lie  down;  suecumbOf  fall  under ;  oeeumbo  (suppl. 
i),di«. 
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Btbo,  htbi,  hibttwn,  drink. 

ElXbo,  imbibo, 

Jjombo,  Iambi  (latnhitum^  Priscian),  lamhere,  lick. 
RumjfOf  rupi^  ruptum^  breaks  tear. 

Abrumpot  break  oflF;  erumpOf  break  out;  comtmpo,  destroy;  w ,^_, 

interrupt ;  irrun^,  break  in ;  perrvmpo,  break  through ;  pmntrnp^^  bnak 
forth. 

Scabo^  scahif  sceibere,  scratcb  with  the  finger. 
Str^pOf  strepm,  strepitum,  make  a  noiae. 
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[§  192.]  4.  VERBS  WITH  A  PALATAL  LETTRB,  '<G,  O,  OT, 
H,  QU,"  AND  "GU"  (iN  WHICH  "u"  IS  NOT  CONSIDER 
ED  AS  A  vowel),  BEFORE  **  O." 

Regular  are : 

OingOf  cinod^  cinctmiu,  cingere^  gi^cL,  surround* 

AccingOt  in  the  passive,  or  me,  has  the  same  meaning ;  diadr^^^  ungird, 
and  others. 

J^romMgo^  which  rarely  occurs,  are  formed : 

Affi^y  strike  to  the  ground ;  conJUgOf  fight ;  ir^Ugo,  stxike  npoiu  Pm 
fligo  belongs  to  the  firsit  conjugation. 

Frigo    (supine   regular,  frictum^  rarely  Jrixwn)^  roast, 

parch. 

Jungo^  join. 

Adjungo  and  conjimgOj  joia  to,  with;  disjitngo  and  se^ungo,  sepanto* 
subjungOf  annex. 

Lingo,  lick.     (Hence  ligurio  or  ligurrio.) 
Mungo,  blow  the  nose  (rare) ;  emungo, 
Plaiigo,  beat,  lament. 
B^go^  rule,  guide. 

ArrigOj  arrexi,  arrectunij  and  erigOt  raise  on  high;  corrigOt  amend;  tUngo, 
direct  'jVorrigOj  stretch  out.  Pergo  (for  perrigoy,  nerrexij  perrectum^  go  OB ; 
surgo  (for  surrigo),  surrexi,  surrectumf  rise ;  and  nence  iumrgo,  cwwurgo, 
exwrgOy  inswrgo^ 

SOgOj  suck,  exugo, 
Tego^  cover. 

Contego  and  obtegOf  cover  up ;  detego  and  retego,  uncover ;  protegOf  pro* 
tect. 

IS^ngo  or  tinguoy  dip,  dye. 
TJngo  or  unguo,  anoint. 

Perungo  strengthens  the  meaning ;  intrngo,  anoint. 

Stinguo^  put  out  (has  no  perfect  or  supine,  and  is  of  rara 
occurrence). 
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OiMDpomids :  extmgua  and  re^mguo^  'insL  -mdMrn  ;  to  dutki^nto  and 
inatinguOf  thoagli  from  a  different  root,  tlie  Greek  arlia.    Onhr  the  par 
ticiple  mstinctus  is  used  in  the  sense  of  **  spurred  on,  inspirea,"  and  no 
other  tense  is  found  (otherwise  insSgmn  is  used). 

'Prdho,  draw. 

Pertraha  strengthens  the  meaning ;  attraho,  controAo,  detrah0f  emtnh^t 
jrrotraho,  rttroko;  ndttnhOf  withdraw  secretly. 

VehOf  cany  (active) ;  freqaent^  vecto^  -as. 

AdvehOf  carry  to ;  invehOf  carry  or  bring  in.  The  passive  of  this  veii 
vehoTf  vectus  «iim,  vdb',  is  beat  randerad  b^  a  neuter  verb  of  motion.  So 
circwnvVtor^  travel  round ;  jmeUrvihior,  sul  past ;  invShor,  inveigh  igainitt. 
These  veriio,  therefore,  are  classed  among  the  deponents. 

Dico,  say. 

Ad£co,  adjudge;  eoniradict^  edico^  mdko;  inUrdko,  forbid;  jwsdka. 

Dueo^  guide,  lead,  draw. 

AhdAco^  mddueoy  drcumduco  ;  eondmcOf  hire ;  deciwo,  diduco,  eduoo,  mdueOf 
iiUrodueo,  Mtuoo,  perdueoy  jnvduco,  redueo;  9educo,  lead  aside;  nMieo, 
tradmco. 

Coquo^  coxif  coctmm,  dress. 

Condiqtio,  digest ;  decogiM,  boil  down,  squander. 

[§  193.]    Irregular  in  the   Supine,  throwing  out  n^  ox 

assuming  x. 

Fingo,JlnxijJlctum,  feign. 

Confingo^  the  same ;  affingo,  falsely  ascribe ;  ^fingo,  imitate ;  rtfmgo, 
fashion  anew. 

Mingo  (a  more  common  form  of  the  present  is  meiej^ 

minxiy  mictum,  make  water. 

TingOy  pinxifpictum^  j>aint. 

Depmgo^  represent  by  painting ;  appmgo,  expmgo. 

StringOy  gtrinxi,  strictum^  squeeze  together. 

Aatrn^o^  draw  close ;  constringOf  draw  together ;  dettringOf  draw  out ; 
duirmgo,  draw  asunder ;  oltatringo,  bind  by  obligation ;  ptrttringOt  ridi- 
cule. 

FtgOjjfixi,fixumi  fasten. 

Affigo,  wax ;  tnaufigo,  pierce  through. 

Verbs  in  cto,  in  which  t  only  strengthens  thejbrm  of  the 

Present. 

FlectOffleon^fleasum^  hend.     Comp.  injlecto, 

Necto,  nexi  and  nexuiy  nexum,  bind. 

Pecto^  pexi,  pexum,  comb. 

Plecto,  without  perfect  and  supine,  from  the  Ghreek  irA^ovu, 
strike ;  usually  only  in  the  passive,  piector,  am  punish- 
ed, smart  for.  Another  plecto,  fixwrn  the  Greek  ttA^ico), 
twist,  is  obsolete  as  an  active,  but  foims  the  foundation 
of  the  deponents:  aaaplector^wmplector;  participle  a97»« 
pUasus^cimpleaDus^ 
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Of  ango,  anasif  torment ;  and  ningo,  ninxi,  snow,  no  supinfi 
is  found. 

Of  clangOi  ring  loudly,  neither  perfect  nor  supine ;  ac- 
cording to  analogy,  the  former  would  be  clanxi, 

[§  194.]  The  following  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of 

the  Perfect : 

('aj  Takirig  a  Reduplication, 

Parco,  peperci^  parsumy  spare ;  parsi  is  rare,  and  an  archa- 
ism ;  pardtum  is  uncertain. 

The  distinction  is  commonly  made,  that,  in  the  sense  of  sparing  life, 
health,  pepercif  pardtum^  in  that  of  sparing  money,  parsit  parsvmf  are 
used  ;  but  the  distinction  cannot  be  carried  out,  for  the  sense  is^  fact, 
the  same,  viz.,  to  consume  as  little  as  possible  of  anything.  Parco  or 
comparcoj  -parsi  or  -persif  -parsumy  to  accumulate  by  saving,  with  the  ac- 
cus.,  occurs,  indeea,  in  comedy ;  but  this  use  of  the  word  is  very  rare, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  common  in  ordinary  life,  where  other 
expressions  were  used,  such  as  pecuniam  faceref  or  inJtOuros  tutu  coUi- 
gerCf  and  parco  retained  its  dative  and  its  ordinary  meaning. 

PungOj  pupugif  punctum^  pierce. 

The  compounds  have  in  the  perfect  punxi;  as,  compungOy  dispungOf  and 
interpungot  distineuish  with  points. 

Tango,  tefigi,  tactum^  touch. 

Attingo  and  conHngo,  -tigij  ■4acttanf  touch ;  conHnptt  conttgit ;  obtingitf 
obtigit  (as  impersonals),  it  falls  to  the  lot ;  usually  in  a  good  sense. 

PangOj  in  the  sense  of  strike,  drive  in,  panxi,  (obsolete 
pegij^  panctum  ;  in  the  sense  of  bargain,  pepigiy  pac- 
tum.   In  this  sense  paciscor  is  employed  in  the  present. 

The  compounds  have  pegit  paettan  ;  as,  compingOy  fasten  together ;  im- 
pingo.  So,  also,  oppangOf  omegi,  strike  upon.  Of  depango  and  repango, 
the  perfect  and  supme  are  found  in  the  classics. 

[§  195.]  fbj    Without  changing  the  Characteristic  Letter, 

Ago,  egi,  actum,  agere,  drive. 

Cogo  {codgo),  coegif  coactum^  drive  together,  force ;  perago^  carry 
through ;  aingOf  drive  away  •  adigo^  exigOy  redigo,  subigOy  transigo.  Pro- 
digOy  -egi  (without  supine),  squander ;  amhigo^  am  irresolute,  doubt,  and 
aaiago  {satis  ago),  am  busy,  are  both  without  perfect  and  supine. 

Dego,  degi  (rare),  no  supine,  spend  fvitam^  aetatemj. 
FrangOyJregifractwn,  break. 

Confringo  andperfringo  strengthen  the  meaning ;  effringo  and  refringo, 
break  open 

Lego,  legi,  lectum,  read.     (But  lego,  as,  send  off.) 

So  perlego,  praelego,  with  those  changing  e  into  t  ;  as,  colRgOj  deligo,  eU- 
gOf  and  seligOy  are  conjugated.  But  dilijgot  inteUigo  (obsolete  intellego), 
and  negligo  (obsolete  negtego),  have  -eari  in  the  perfect.  The  perfects  m- 
tellegi  and  neglegi  are  uncertain  or  unclassicaL 

Ico  or  icio,  id,  ictum,  strike,  in  connexion  with  foedus, 
Priscian  (p.  877  and  886)  mentions  both  forms,  but 
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nothing  can  be  decided,  as  icit  only  occurs  in  the  pres 
ent,  and  iciunt  in  Tacitos  fAmu,  xi.,  9)  is  only  a  wrong 
conjecture  for  faciunt.    Otherwise  Jerio  is  i:md  in  the 
present  instead. 
Vtnco^  fnci^  victumf  conquer. 

Cotwincot  persuade ;  devtnco,  OTeicome ;  evineo,  carry  a  point,  eata^ 
lish  by  argument 

Linquo,  liqui,  leave  (no  supine),  chiefly  used  in  poetry. 

The  compounds  relinquot  derdmqw^  delinquoy  have  lictum  in  the  supine 

[§  196.]  (ej  Perfect  si,  Supine  sum. 
Mergo,  merst,  fnersum,  dip. 

£tnergOf  dmurgOj  and  tmnurgOy  swrntrgo. 

SpargOy  sparsiy  sparsttm,  scatter. 

AnergOf  amspergo^  and  respergo^  -ern,  -emim,  besprinkle;  experge^ 
sprinkle  abroad. 

Tergo,  tersi^  tersum^  wipe.     (See  above,  §  177.) 
Vergo,  vergere,  incline  towards,  without  perfect  and  su 
pine. 
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[§  197.]    5.   VERBS  WHICH  HAVE  "L,  M,  N,  r"  BEFORE  "O** 

Regular  verbs  in  mo, 

Como,  campsiy  comptuniy  comere^  adorn. 

DemOf  take  away. 

Promo,  bring  out. 

Depromoj  expromo,  the  same  in  signification. 

Sumo,  take. 

AbsUmo  and  consumo,  consume ;  assttmo,  de$Mmo, 

Temno^  temnere^  despise  (poetical). 

Contenmo,  cmt^mpti,  corUemptum,  the  same  meaning. 

Irregular. 
[§  198.]  faj  Conjugated  according  to  the  Analogy  of  the 

Second  Conjugation. 

Alo^  alui,  alitum  (or  altum),  alerey  nourish. 

AUu»  occurs  in  Cicero  and  Sallust ;  afterward  alitua  becomes  the 
common  form,  as  in  Idvy  and  Val.  Mazimus.  See  Garatoni  on  Cic,  p, 
Plane.,  33. 

Colo,  colui,  cultum,  till. 

ExcUo  and  percolo  strengthen  the  meaning ;  tncv/o,  inhabit  a  country. 

ConMo,  consuluiy  consultum^  ask  advice. 
MSlOf  molm^  nMiiumy  grind. 
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OogUo^  occuhd^  oceultum^  conceal. 
Fremo,Jremui,/remitumf  murmur. 

Gemo,  gemuij  gemitum,  groan. 

Conghno  {congenaaco)^  ingemo  (jingemuoo),  w,  DO  fupind, 

Trhno^  tremui  (no  supine),  tremble. 

CorUrhno  strengthens  the  meaning. 

Vmo^  vomui,  vomltu/my  vomit. 

QignOj  beget,  has  (from  the  obsolete  genoj,  genui^  gemi* 
turn, 

IngignOf  implant ;  progigno,  bring  forth. 

PoftOj  posui  fposivi  6bs,)f  positum^ -plBjce. 

AnUpono,  prefer;  appono,  place  by;  congtonoy  arrange;  dtfomot  lay 
down ;  dispono,  set  oat,  or  in  order ;  expono^  explain ;  opptmo,  oppota ; 
postponot  to  place  after ;  praepono,  prefer ;  seponot  set  on  one  aide.  R^ 
specting  the  short  o  in  the  perfect  and  supine,  sea  ^  18,  3. 

(Prom  the  obsolete  cdlo) — 

Antecello,  exceUoy  praeceUoy  td  (without  supine),  surpass ;  but  pmrmlh 
percikUy  perctiUtmif  strike  down. 

[§  199.]  fbj  Forming  the  Perfect  toith  RedwplicatUm. 
CanOf  cecini,  cantum^  canere^  sii^g> 

SuccinOy  sucdniUf  tuccerUvm^  sing  to ;  so  ocdno  (or  occcmo\  sing,  sound 
against ;  concinot  vt^  harmonize,  or,  in  an  active  sense,  begin  a  ao^ 
without  supine,  but  the  substantive  concentus  is  derived  from  it.  Ot 
ocdno,  intercinOf  and  recino  (or  recano)  no  perfect  or  supine  is  found ;  but 
from  accino  we  have  the  substantive  accentus. 

Curro,  cticurri,  cursum^  run. 

The  compounds  accwrro,  decurro,  excurroy  incurro,  percurrOf  praeemn% 
and  others,  sometimes  retain,  but  more  frequently  drop  the  reduptica" 
tion  in  the  perfect. 

FallOjfefelliffalsum^  cheat. 
Refello,  refelli  (no  supine),  refute. 

PellOf  pepvli,  pulsumy  drive  away. 

Appellot  appiiliy  appidsum,  come  to  land.  In  the  same  wa^  are  con- 
jugated compellOf  urge,  compel ;  depello,  propdlo^  repello,  drive  away ; 
expellOf  drive  out ;  impello  and  perpMOy  urge  on. 

[§  200.]  (c)  Making  vi  in  the  Perfect, 

Cemo,  crevi,  cretum,  separate,  see,  perceive.  In  the  sense 
of  seeing,  perceiving,  the  verb  has  neither  perfect  nor 
supine.  The  perfect  crevi  is  used  in  juristical  lan- 
guage in  tiie  sense  of  decrevi,  and  in  the  phrase  heredi" 
totem  cemere,  for  hereditatem  adire. 

Compounds:  Decemo,  decrevi,  decretum,  decree;  so  discemOf  exeemot 
Mc«mo,  separate,  distinguish. 

lAno,  levi  (or  livij,  Utum,  smear. 

Cottino,  tUmo,  perlmOf  oblino  (participle  «6fffiw,  not  to  bo 
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with  obHtus,  from  oiUvi$oor),jpertmo,  besmear.  There  is  also  a  regalar 
▼eib  of  the  fourth  conjugation  of  the  same  meaning,  from  which  the 
compounds  aUmio,  drcmnlmio,  iUmio,  and  others  used  bj  later  writers, 
are  aerived. 

Sinoj  sivi,  sUum^  allow.  In  the  perfect  subjunctiye  we 
find  sirim^  nris,  sirit^  along  wim  siverit.  fSUus,  situ- 
ated, is  perhaps  derived  from  this  verb.) 

DesfnOf  desivi  and  desii  (at  least,  detit  for  denit  in  Martial,  see  ^  100. 
note,  for  desienmt  is  no  proof),  dcstidmi,  cease.  DtsUu*  eat  is  also  used 
as  a  perfect  with  the  infin.  passive,  like  coeptua  eat,    (See  ^  221.) 

Sj>emo,  sprevt,  sjpretum,  despise. 

Stemo^  strdvi^  stratum^  stretch  out  on  the  ground. 

Coiutemo,  tnatamOf  spread  out  (but  oonatenut,  aa,  frighten) ;  proatemo, 
throw  down ;  aubatemo,  spread  under. 

Sero,  in  the  sense  of  sowing,  has  sevi,  satum  ;  in  that  of 

arranging  and  connecting  together  it  is  said  to  have 

seruif  sertum^  but  these  forms  of  the  simple  verb  do  not 

occur,  though  serta^  garlands,  is  derived  from  sertwm* 

The  compounds  are  variously  conjugated  according  to  their  meaning. 
Coiuiro  and  tn«ero  make  -im,  -^nvm^  in  the  sense  of  joining ;  -m,  -ttum,  in 
the  sense  of  sowing.  The  following  compounds  are  used  only  in  the 
sense  of  joining :  Veaerot  diaaero,  exaeroy  and  accordingly  make  only 
aenUy  aertum.  That  the  verbs  aero,  aevi,  and  aero,  aerui,  are  really  the 
same,  is  proved  by  the  interchange  of  inaerere  and  conaenre  in  good 
authors,  of  which  any  dictionary  may  fumish  examples. 

TirOf  trivia  tritum^  rub. 

ConterOf  rub  to  pieces ;  atterOf  rub  away,  injure  (perfect  also  attend) : 
axterOf  remove  by  rubbing. 

[§  201.]  ('dj  Other  IrregulariHes. 

Velio  J  velli,  and  vulsi  (but  more  frequently  vellij^  vulsum^ 
pluck  out. 

The  compounds  convello,  revello,  and  divdlo  have  only  velli  in  the  per- 
fect ;  but  avello  and  evello  have  also  avulai  and  evuUL 

Psalloj  psaUi,  psaUere,  play  on  a  stringed  instrument. 

Emo,  emi,  emptum,  buy. 

CoemOf  collect  by  purchase ;  redimo,  purchase  back.  The  significa- 
tion "take**  appears  in  the  compounds  a£mo,  take  away;  duimo,  di- 
vide ;  eximo,  take  out ;  mterimoy  tULe  away,  kill ;  perimOf  destroy. 

PremOj  pressi,  pressum,  press. 

CompntnOf  press  together;  deprimOf  opprimo,  aupprhno,  press  down; 
exprimo,  press  out 

CrerOf  gesn^  gesium^  carry,  transact. 

Cmgero,  bring  together ;  digero,  arrange ;.  mgero,  introduce. 

Uro^  ussij  ustum^  bum. 

AdOrOf  kindle ;  combHro,  consume  by  lire ;  mOro,  bum  in,  brand ;  ejrfirs. 
bum  out. 

Verro,  verri^  versum^  sweep  out. 
QuaerOf  quaenvi,  quaesUum,  seek. 
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Another  pronimciatioii  of  the  MOW  word  is  fMMM.  (See^2S4.)  A^ 
fuurot  acquire ;  omquirOf  collect ;  atiquiro,  capguxro,  mpuro,  perqwro^  ez- 
•mine ;  rfgnvv,  miae,  require. 

fFuroJ,Jurere,  rage  (without  perfect  or  supine);  insamwi 
is  used  as  a  perfect  instead.  Even  the  fust  pcraon 
present  is  not  found,  though  ^iim  andykn^  are  com- 
mon. 

Firot  tuli^  latumfferre,  is  iiregular  in  several  points.  See 
below,  §  213. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

[§  202.]    6.   VERBS  IN  •*  «0 "  AND  "  XO." 

DepsOf  depsui,  depsitum,  and  depstum^  knead. 
Pinso,pifum  and pinsi^pinsitum  andpistum  {aho pinsumj^ 

pound,  grind. 
VUo,  vtsi^  visere^  visit.     The  supine  vUum  belongs  to  vu 

dere^  from  vrhich  visere  itself  is  derived. 
Texo^  texui^  textum^  weave. 

Compounde  frequently  with  a  figurative  signification:  aUeat^  add; 
contexo,  put  together ;  obtexo^  cover ;  pertexo,  carry  out ;  praeUiBt,  add  a 
hem ;  retexOf  to  undo  that  which  is  woven,  destroy. 

After  the  Analogy  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation : 

Arcesso,  or  ciccerso^  -ivi^  -xtum^  summon. 

Both  modes  of  writing  this  word  are  found  in  good  MSS.  and  edi 
tions ;  compare  Schneider's  Elementarlehre,  p.  257,  foil.,  and  the  quota- 
tions in  Kritz  on  Sallust,  Catil.^  40.    The  infinitive  passive  arceuiri  oe 
curs  sometimes,  as  in  Caes.,  Bell.  GalLf  v.,  11,  Oudendorp. 

Capesso,  undertake. 

FacessOj  give  trouble,  especially  with  tiegotium  and  peri' 

ctdwn,  also  equivalent  to  prqfidscor,  get  off  f/acesseris^ 

in  Cic,  Div,,  in  Q.  Caec.^  14). 
Jncesgo,  attack ;  no  supine.     Perfect,  incessivi :  incessi  is 

doubtful  (Tac,  Hist,  iii.,  77),  unless  we  refer  to  this 

root,  and  not  to  incedo^  the  frequently  occurring  phrase, 

cura,  desperatiOf  &c.,  incessit  animos. 
Jjdcesso^  provoke. 

[§  203.]  7.   Verbs  in  sco,  either  not  Inchoaiivee^  or  of 
which  the  Simple  is  no  longer  Jbund, 
CrescOf  crem^  cretum^  grow. 

*  [On  an  accurate  examination  of  their  meaning,  however,  such  reibi 
as  eruco,  notcoj  &c.,  will  he  found  to  be  actual  inchoatives,  uid  might  at 
well  have  been  arranged  under  the  suooeediDg  chapter.]— ilm.  Ed, 
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So,  also,  cm-f  de-^  aremeo,  and  without  a  wafoab,  tterueo^  imaruoB 
grow  up,  and  succretco,  grow  up  gradually. 

NoscOf  novi^  notum^  'become  acquainted  with.     Tlie  ori 

ginal  form  is  gnosco  (Greek  yiyvwaiuj),  and  the  g  reap 

pears  in  the  compounds,  if  possible. 

The  perfect  uovi  taKes  the  signification  of  the  preaenti  **  I  knvw 
[^221);  the  aojpibe  is  mentioned  only  on  account  of  the  compounds 
tor  the  participte  note*  has  become  an  adjective,  and  the  partkipie  fa 
tare  does  not  occur.  The  comp.  agnatco,  recognise,  cognotco  (perf.  cog 
novif  I  know),  and  recognoseo,  recogmse,  have,  in  the  supine,  agnStwm 
cogtOtum,  rteogftttum;  igmteo,  pardon,  has  ignMum ;  digno9C9  and  mttr 
nosco  have  no  supine. 

Pasco  J  jpavif  p€utum^  feed. 

Deposes,  feed  down.    The  deponent  pateor,  feed  or  «at 

QuiescOi  quievif  quietwm^  rest. 

Acqtiietcoj  repose  with  satisfaction ;  eon^toeac*,  re^uteMO,  rest. 

Suesco,  suevi^  suetum^  mostly  intransitive,  grow  accastom- 

ed,  or,  more  rarely,  accustom  another.     But  stutus  sig 

nifies  "accustomed." 

So,  also,  aasuesco^  coiwMaeo,  tiuueaoo,  generally  accuatom  one's  self 
deswiseo^  disaccustom  one's  self.  Some  passages  where  they  occur  it 
a  transitive  sense  (in  which  otherwise  tne  c(xnpounds  with  fmem  an 
used,  see  %  183)  are  referred  to  by  Bentley  on  Horace,  Serm.,  1^  4, 105. 

CampescOj  compescui  (no  supine),  restrain. 

Dispesco,  dispescui  (no  supine),  divide. 

Disco  ^  didici  (no  supine  :  disciturus  in  Appuleius),  leam. 
Addisco,  addiaicif  leam  in  addition ;  dediscot  unlearn ;  edisco,  learn  bj 
heart. 

Posco,  poposci  (no  supine),  demand. 

Depo9C9^  depopo9cif  and  repMM,  demand  back ;  aapasea,  Myspsssf,  dial 

lenge. 

Glisco,  gliscere,  increase. 

HiscOy  hiscere,  open  the  mouth,  gape. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

INCHOATITE6. 


[§  204.]  The  inchoatives  (see  §  234)  in  sco  Bxe  paitly 
formed  £rom  verbs  (chiefly  of  the  second  conjugation*), 
cmd  partly  from  nouns  (substantives  or  adjectives),  and 
are  accordingly  called  inchoativa  verhaiiaf  or  inchoativa 
nominaliay  that  is,  verbal  or  nominal  inchoatives.  The 
first  have  no  otiier  perfect  than  that  of  the  simple  verb ; 

*  According  to  a  passage  in  Gellius,  vi.,  15,  they  were  {ffobably  pro- 
nounced with  a  natunUy  long  « ;  as,  Miises,  jMttises. 
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the  others  either  have  none,  or  form  it  in  a  similar  way  in 
ui.  Few  of  the  verbal  inchoatives  have  the  supine  of  the 
simple  verb. 

Only  those  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are 
given  in  the  following  list.  There  are  a  great  many 
more,  but  their  formation  is  easy  and  analogous.  Tlius 
we  may  form  inchoatives  to  die  intransitive  verbs  in 
Chap.  XL  v.,  if  there  is  any  occasion  for  it,  and  we  may 
be  assured  that  it  occurs  in  some  passage  or  other  of  the 
ancients. 

1.  Verbal  Inchoatives  tdth  the  Perfect  of  the  Simple  Verb* 

Acesco  {aceo)f  acui,  grow  soar ;  coacescOf  peracesco, 

Albesco  and  exalbesco  {aU)eo)f  exalbui^  grow  white. 

Aresco  {areo)i  arvi^  grow  dry. 

CaUtco  (coieo),  cahUf  become  warm. 

Canesco  {caneo),  canuif  become  gray. 

CorUicesco  {taceo),  corUicuif  am  reduced  to  silence. 

Contremisco  (tremo),  contrermu,  tremble. 

Defervesco  (Jiarveo),  deferbuit  gradually  lose  my  heat. 

DeUteaco  {laUo),  delUuif  lurk. 

JEffervesco  {ferveo),  efferbuif  grow  hot, 

Exeandesco  {candeo)^  excanduif  grow  of  a  white  heat;  tgonHnHjf  Mi 

enraged. 
Extitnescot  pertimesco  (fimeo),  extitnuif  am  terrified. 
FUmscOf  de-,  effioresco  (Jhreo),  effioruif  bloom. 
Haeretco,  and  ad-,  inhaeresco  (haereo)^  ad'^  inhaerif  adhere  to. 
HorrescOf  exkorrescoi  perhorresco  {horreo)f  exJiorrWf  am  struck  with  hOflOT. 
Ingemisco  (^emo),  ingemuiy  groan. 
Intumesco  {tvmeo\  intumta,  swell  up. 
Jrraudsco  (raiicto),  irrausiy  become  noarse. 

Languescoy  elaneuescOf  relanguesco  (langueo),  elangui,  become  feeble. 
Liquesco  (liqwo)^  licuit  melt  away. 
Madesco  (madeo),  madvif  become  wet. 

Marcesco  {marceo),  comp.  commarcescOf  emarcesco,  emarcuit  f*do» 
Occallesco  {calleo),  occcdlui,  acquire  a  callous  surface. 
Pallesco,  expalUsco  (palleo)^  pallvi,  turn  pale. 
Putresco.{putreo)j  ptUrtd,  moulder. 
Resipisco  (sapio),  resiptti  and  resipivi^  recover  wisdom. 
RvbescOj  embesco  {rubeo)f  grow  red,  blush. 
Senesco,  ctnuenesco  (seneo),  consenui,  grow  old.    The  participle  Mneefw^ 

grown  old,  is  little  used. 
Stupesco  and  obstunesco  {stupeo),  obstupuiy  am  struck. 
Tahesco  {jtabeo\  tabuiy  pine,  waste  away. 
Tepesco  {tepeo\  tepuiy  grow  lukewarm. 
VireacOf  comp.  conviresco,  evirescOf  reviresco  (yireo)f  viruif  grOYT  green. 

2.  Verbal  Inchoatives  which  have  the  Stipine  as  well  a» 

Perfect  of  the  Simple  Verb. 

i  Abolescoy  aboleviy  abolUimi,  cease,  am  annihilated. 

<  ExoUscOf  exolevi,  exoletvm,  grow  useless  by  age.    So,  tlso,  obtolete^ 

(AdolMco,  adolevi,  adultum,  grow  up.     See  ^  174,  OUo. 
CoaUsco  {alere\  coaluiy  coaRtunij  grow  together. 
Cancupisco  (cuoerc),.c(mcui>tin,  concupitumy  desire. 
f^oiwaleaeo  (vollre),  amvaUtiy  convalitum,  recover  health. 
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JSsardueo  (ardire)t  exartif  exanum^  am  inflamed. 

Indptesco  (do/ere),  indolui,  ttum,  feel  pain. 

Iwveterasco  (mvetentre)^  inveteraviy  ahtm^  grow  old. 

Obdomdaco  (cformtre),  tot,  tfum,  fall  a8]eep ;  edormiscoy  sleep  out. 

Revivisco  (vtver«),  revian,  remctum^  recover  life. 

Sdscot  (scire)  f  seivif  sctttmif  resolve,  decree.    Hence  plebiadtttnif  populisatmm 

[§  205.]  3.  ]ncho€Uives  derived  from  AV'V'. 
(a)  Without  a  Perfect. 

Aegresco  {aeger\  grow  sick. 

Ditesco  {dives\  grow  rich. 

Dulcesco  {dulcis)t  grow  sweet 

Chrandesoo  {grandis)^  grow  laige. 

Crravesco  and  ingravesco  (gravis)^  gxow  heavy. 

Incurvesco  (cttrtnu),  become  crooked. 

Integrasco  {integer^,  become  renovated. 

Jwenesco  (7Kvmi«),'grow  yoang. 

Mitesco  {nutu)t  grow  mild. 

Mollesco  (moUi$)t  grow  soft 

Pinguesco  (pingvis)^  grow  fat 

PhanescoXpluma)y  get  feathers. 

Puerascot  reputrasco  (ptt«r),  become  a  child  (again). 

SterUesco  («tm/u),  become  barren. 

Teneresco,  tenerasco  (tener),  become  tender. 

fhj  With  a  Perfect. 

CrebreacOf  increbreacOf  and percrebresco  (cre6er),  cre6rut,  grow  fircqQet/CTtIF* 

rent. 
DurescOf  obduresco  (ditrv«),  dttrui,  gfrow  hard. 
ftKinefco  {vttn%u)y  evanui,  disappear. 
Itmotesco  (notus),  innotui,  become  known. 
Macresco  (macer),  macruif  grow  lean. 
Mansuesco  {mansuetus)^  mansueviy  grow  tame. 
Maturesco  {maiurus)^  matunii,  grow  ripe. 
Nigresco  {niger),  nigruiy  grow  black. 
Obmutetco  {jKutus)y  obmtUui,  become  dumb. 
Obnwdesco  (aurdus\  obsurduif  become  deaf. 
Recmdesco  (cnidiM),  recniduiy  to  open  again  (of  a  wound  that  iad 

closed). 
Vileaco  and  evQesco  (vilis),  evUuif  become  cheap  or  worthless. 


CHAPTER  Lin. 

FOURTH    CONJUGATION, 

[§  206.]  The  desiderative  verbs  (see  §  232)  in  urio^ 
e.  g.,  coenaturio,  darmiiurio,  empturio,  have  neither  per- 
fect nor  supine,  with  the  exception  of  esurio,  desire  to  eat, 
perfect  esurivi,  participle  esuriturus ;  nupturio^  desire  tt 
marry,  and  parturioy  am  in  labour,  have  only  perfects, 
nupturivi  and  parturivi,  but  no  supine. 

The  following  verbs  vary,  either  in  the  perfect  or  in 
the  supine,  or  in  both,  from  the  regular  form  (ivi^  UumJ. 

P2 
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CiOf  civi,  dtum,  regular ;  but  see  §  180. 

Eo^  ivi,  ttum^  with  its  compounds.    See  DefectLve  Vedb% 

§  215. 
FarciOfJarsifJartum  (also  vnittenjarctumjfjarcire^  stuC 

The  supine yar^t^m  is  more  rare,  and  not  as  good* 

Confercio  and  refercio^  fersif  fertwm^  fill  up ;  efferdo,  inferdo,  are  C6BJ% 
gated  like  the  simple  verb. 

FulciOfJulsi,JultumjJulcire,  prop. 

The  perfect  thus  presents  no  external  difference  from  the  pei£9Ct  of 
fulgeo. 

HauriOf  hausi,  haustum^  haurire^  draw. 

The  supine  hausum  is  rare,  but  the  participle  htnuurtu  is  n  cammflo 
as  haiuttunu. 

QueOf  quivi  or  quii^  quitum^  quire.     See  §  216. 
Raucio,  rausiy  rausuniy  raudrey  am  hoarse  (rtmcmsjm 

The  compound  irrauseritf  in  Cic,  de  Oral.,  i,  61.    9ee  4  '^BOi, 

SaepiOy  saepsi^  saeptum^  saepire  (some  write  sepioj^haig^ 

in. 
SSlio^  salui,  more  rarely  aalii  faaltumjf  tdLirt^  i^xring*^ 

In  the  comp.  denliot  exiUot  ituilio,  &;c.,  the  perif.  •sihu  is  far  better  than 
the  forms  in  sUH  and  saUviy  and  must  be  restored  in  the  authors  of  the 
best  age  from  the  MSS.  See  Drakenb.  on  Liv.^  ii.,  10,  and  Schwanon 
Pliny,  Paneg.i  66.  The  supine  does  not  exist  either  in  the  simple  verb 
or  in  the  compounds,  thougn  the  derivatives  saUust  fla,  desultory  nuuUar^ 
lead  us  to  a  form  saltuniy  and  in  compounds  sultum,  Tlw»  '^'terh^  "-^ 
salirCf  salt,  must  not  be  confounded  with  aalire,  spring.  The  loimer  » 
synonymous  with  the  obsolete  salere  or  aaUSre^  from  which  salnu  la  6m 
nved. 

Sancioy  sanod,  sandtum  and  sanctiem^  sandre^  decree,  sflEoe* 
tion.  Sanctum  is  found  as  a  participle,  though  it  is  com- 
monly an  adjective,  but  sandtus  is  more  common. 

Sardoj  sard,  sartum,  sardre,  patch. 

ResarciOf  repair. 

Sentioj  sefid,  sensum^  sentire,  feel,  think. 

ConsentiOf  agree  ;  dissentio,  disagree ;  praesentiOf  perceive  beforehand. 
The  compound  assentio  is  not  as  common  as  the  deponent  aasentior,  bat 
is  founded  on  good  authority,  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Att.,  ix.,  9,  aasentio :  ad 
Fam.,  v.,  2,  assensi ;  and  three  other  instances  of  the  perfect,  which 
are  quoted  by  Biinemann  on  Lactant.,  i,  15,  19. 

Sepdioy  'iviy  sepultmn^  aepdire^  bury. 
Venio,  vem^  ventum,  venire,  come. 

Advenio,  arrive;  conveniOf  meet;  obvemOf  encooQ&At;  ?#"«"«w,  reach; 
invenio,  find. 

VindOf  vinod,  vinctum,  vindre^  bind. 

DevinciOf  bind  closely,  bind  by  duty. 

Amidoj  amictum,  amidre,  clothe.     (The  perfects  avUxi 
and  amicui  are  attested  by  the  grammarian  Diomedes, 
p.  364,  but  are  not  found  in  our  authors.     Amidvi  Cam 
tdtsej,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  in  Fronto.) 
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A^ptfto^  M|  Ttum^  €u>enrtf  open. 

So  operio  and  eooptno,  cover.    But  oon^Mrio  makes  emtpirif  fumptt  fwM 
ooK^penre  (is  used  in  the  present  and  infinittre,  also  as  a  deponent,  mmi- 
/Mnor»  ciwpmri),  experience,  and  reperio,  npSri  (or  r«pp<n),  lijwifiiw,  find. 

Weno^ervre^  stxiko.  (In  the  active  percuui  is  used  as 
a  penect,  and  in  the  passive  ictus  sum.  J 

Ferocuh-^erocire^  am  w^  or  insolent. 

Visio — visire^  pde<^. 

PuniOi  punish,  is  regular,  but  is  sometimes  used  by  Cic- 
ero as  a  deponent,  de  Of.^  i.,  2^^  pumtur:  TtucuLy  i^ 
44,  puniantur:  PhUip.^  viii.,  3,  puniretur:  p.  MUim^ 
13,  pumiius  ess  de  Jbwent.^  iL,  27, puniius  sis. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

UST  OF  DEPONENT  VERBS  *t 

[§  207.]  DEPONurr  vxrbs  of  the  first  conjugation. 

Admmiador,  aid.  Auxilior^  aid. 

Advenor,  oppoee  mysell  fioecAor,  revel  as  a  BacclianaL 

AdQloTf  flatter.  Cdbinrniar^  cavil. 

AetmUtr,  rival.  CamUort  ndicale. 

*AlierMr,  quarrel.  CauponoTf  deal,  retail. 

Atueinor,   (also  dlhic.  and  AoUite.),  Causer ,  allege. 

dote,  talk  idly.  Circulort  form  a  circle  around  me. 

Amplexorf  embrace.  ComiuoTy  feast. 

Ancillor,  am  a  handmaid.  Comitotj  accompany  {comes,  active 
Apricor,  sun  myself.  only  m  the  poets). 

Aouor,  fetch  water ;  fntmsniorf  col-  Commentorf  reflect  upon,  dispute. 

lect  com ;  Kgnor,  collect  wood ;  Contionor,  harangue. 

moteribr^fell  timber;  jM6ii/or,forage.  *C<mflictory  contend. 

Arbitr9r,  think.  Conor^  attempt. 

ArckiUctw,  build  {amarchiUctus).  ConsiUoTf  advise. 

Argvmeniorf  prove.  Conspicor,  behold. 

ArgtUsr,  chatter,  am  argutus.  Conien^plor,  c(Nitemplate. 

Aspemor,  despise.  Convicior,  revile. 

Assenior,  agree,  flatter.  Conmvort  feast  {conviva). 

Auctanm-f  sell  at  auction.  Cormcor,  chatter  as  a  crow. 

AueHpoTf  catch  birds,  am  aueeps,  Crimmor,  accuse. 

AversoTf  dislike,  avoid  with  horror.  Cvnctm-t  delay. 

Auguror  {augur),     \  DspecQlor,  plunder. 

^Auspioor  (oaurpev),  I  practise  sooth-  Despioor,  despise ;  despich,hat  dssp^ 
Hariolor  (hariolus),  f     saying.  caius  is  passive,  despised. 

Vatieinor  {vatss),      J  Deversor,  lodge. 

*  The  words  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  are  used  also  as  activee, 
bat  better  as  deponents.  Some  deponents  have  been  omitted  in  the  list, 
which  are  either  of  veir  rare  occurrence  or  more  commonly  used  as  ac- 
tives.   Respecting  the  latter,  see  the  note  at  the  end. 

t  (The  mtin  deponents  are  in  fact  middle  verbs,  the  active  voices  of 
which  have  passed  out  of  use.  Many  of  these  old  actives  may  be  found 
in  the  fragments  of  the  early  writers ;  as,  for  example,  Ennius.  What 
are  called  common  verbs  are,  m  fact,  nothing  more  than  verbs  which  have 
the  middle  andpassii^  voice,  each  more  or  less  in  use,  but  have  lost  the 
active.}— Am.  Ed. 
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DigladioTt  fight. 

DtgnoTt  think  worthy.  Cicero,  how- 
ever, sometimes  uses  it  in  a  pass- 
ive sense,  ''I  am  thought  wor< 
thy." 

Ded^noTf  diedam. 

DonunoTf  rule  (domimu), 

ElucUbroTf  produce  by  oint  of  labour. 

^tdor,  feast. 

ExecroTf  execrate. 

*Fabrlcory  fashion. 

FcJmhrf.confabulorf  talk. 

FamuloTf  serve  {/amulus). 

FenaroTt  lend  at  mterest  (the  active, 
"  to  restore  with  interest,"  occurs 
in  Terence  ;  in  later  writers  it  is 
the  same  as  the  deponent). 

FerioTf  keep  holyday. 

Frustror,  disappoint. 

JWor,  suffuroTf  Steal. 

GhrioTf  Boast. 

GraecoTf  live  in  the  Greek  style,  that 
is,  luxuriously. 

OrMsoTt  advance,  attack. 

Oratificor,  comply  with. 

Grator  and  grat&lorf  give  thanks, 
present  congratulations. 

{GravoTf  think  heavy,  is  the  passive 
of  gravo.) 

Helluor,  gluttonize  (JieUtto). 

HortOTf  exhort;  adhortor,  exhortoTj 
dehortor. 

HospitoTf  am  a  guest  (hospes)^  lodge. 

ImagmoTf  imagine. 

ImitoTj  imitate. 

IndignoTy  am  indignant,  spurn. 

InfitioTy  deny. 

Jnsidior,  plot. 

InterpretoTf  explain,  am  an  interpres, 

JactUor,  throw,  dart. 

JocoTf  jest. 

JLaetoTf  rejoice  {laetus). 

LamentoTf  lament. 

LatrocinoTf  rob,  am  a  UUro. 

Lenocinor  (aZicta),  flatter. 

Libidinorf  am  voluptuous. 

Idcitory  bid  at  an  auction. 

Ijucror,  gain. 

Luctor,  strive,  wrestle  (pbluctor  and 
reluctor,  resist). 

*Ludificor,  ridicule. 

Machinory  devise. 

Medicor,  heal. 

MeditoTf  meditate. 

Mercor,  buy. 

*Meridiory  repose  at  noon. 

MetoTy  measure  out. 

Minor  and  minitory  threaten. 

Aftror,  wonder ;  demirory  the  same ; 
mdmiroTy  admire. 


Miseror,  annmiaenr,  pity. 

Moderor,  restrain,  temper. 

ModuloTy  modulate. 

MorigeroTy  comply,  am  mon{|wii«. 

MoroTy  delay;   trans,  and  intraiML; 
comp.  commonr. 

*Munerory  remuneror,  aUquem 
rty  reward. 

MuhioTy  borrow. 

NegoHoTy  cany  on  businesa. 

N^aioTy  builcf  a  nest. 

NugoTy  trifle. 

Nundmor,  deal  in  buying  and  selliiig'. 

Nutncor,  nourish. 

OdoroTy  smell  out. 

Omtnor,  prophesy ;  abommor,  abomi- 
nate. 

OperoTy  bestow  labour  on. 

^[nnor,  think. 

(MtdoTy  lend  help. 

*0«a«ar,  yawn. 

OsCtdoTy  KISS. 

OttoTy  have  leisure. 

*Palpory  stroke,  flatter. 

ParcuntoTy  act  the  parasite  (jMovnlMt). 

PatrodnoTy  patronise. 

Percontor,  inquire. 

PeregrinoTy  dwell  as  a  stranger. 

PericRtoTy  try,  in  later  writers,  am  in 

danger. 
PMLoaophoTy  philosophize. 
*Pienerory  take  a  pledge,  bin4  by  a 

pledge. 
PigroTy  am  idle  {piger), 
PiscoTy  fish. 
*Populory  lay  waste. 
PraedoTy  plunder. 
PraestoloTy  wait  for,  with  the  daL  or 

accus.  (the  quantity  of  the  o  is  un« 

certain,  though  probably  short). 
PraevaricoTy  walk  with  crooked  l^gS, 

act  dishonestly,  as  a  praevaricator, 

that  is,  as  a  false  accuser. 
PrecoTy  pray ;  comprecoTy  invoke ;  de- 

precor,  deprecate :  imprecor,  impre* 

cate. 
Proelior,  fight  a  battle. 
RatiocinoTy  reason. 
RecordoTy  remember. 
Re^agoTy  oppose. 
RtmoTy  examine  minutely. 
RixoTy  wrangle. 
RusticoTy  live  in  the  country. 
ScUor  and  sciscitoTy  inquire. 
ScnUoTf  perscrlltor,  search. 
Sector,  tne  frequentative  of  Mtquor^ 

follow ;  assectory  conseetor,  mseUair 
Sermocinor,  hold  discourse. 
Solor,  consdloTy  comfort 
jSjpofibr,  expatiwy  walk. 
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Speeuhr,  keep  a  look  oot  Vador,  rammon  to  trial. 

StipuUr,  make  a  bargain ;  odf  <^N2or,  Va^  and  pahr,  wander. 

agree.  VeH/leor,  steer  towards  (figuratively, 
Sumachor^  am  indignant.  gain  a  purpose),  whence  it  is  con 

Stunior,  kiss.  strued  witn  the  datiVe ;  as,  ktmon 

Si^l^ragor  (the  contrary  dr^fngor),       moo. 

assent  to.  VeRtor,  skirmish  with  light  troops. 

Suspicor,  suspect.  Veneror,  venerate. 

Tergiveraor,  shuffle.  Fmor,  hunt. 

Teator  and  UsHficor^  bear  witness.  Verecundor,  feel  shame  at  doing. 

TricoTt  make  unreasonable  difficnl-  Venor  (properly  the  passive  ofveno), 

ties  (fnau).  dwell,  am  occuoied  in ;  avenor,  de- 

T^toTf  am  sad.  test ;  obveraor^  noat  beifore. 

TVirffnor,  weigh.  Vociferor,  vociferate. 

TumttUuor,  make  uproar.  l/rinor,  dip  under  water  (to  void 
TutoTy  defend.  uiine  is  urmam  facer*  or  reddere). 

Note. — ^We  must  here  notice  some  verbe  which  are  commonly  used  as 
actives,  but  by  some  writers,  and  of  good  authority,  as  deponents  also. 
Such  are :  commumcor,  eommurmuror  (Cic,  m  Pis.,  25),  fiuctuor.  fruticor 
(Cic),  lacrimor,  hunarior,  nictor.  Fff[i/icor,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  striving 
after,  is  used  b^  Cicero  as  a  deponent,  but  in  the  primary  sense  of  **  sail- 
ing** it  is  much  more  usually  active.  Aduiotf  arbUror,  crimmorf  and  more 
especially  digner,  are  used  by  Cicero  as  passives,  as  well  as  deponents, 
throughout,  and  not  merely  m  the  participle,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
others.    See  the  Chapter  on  the  Participle,  in  the  Syntax. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

[§  208.]    DEPONENTS    OF   THE    SECOND    CONJUGATION. 

FateoTj/assus  sunij/ateri,  acknowledge. 

ConfiteoTt  confessus  sttnif  the  same,  but  usually,  confess  a  crime ;  prth 
fiteoTj  profess;  diffUeor  (no  participle),  deny. 

Jjiceor^  licitus  sum,  with  the  accus.,  bid  at  an  auction. 

PoUiceoTf  promise. 

MedeoTy  without  a  participle,  for  which  medicattts,  from 

medicariy  is  commonly  used. 
^Merear,  merittis  sum,  deserve.     The  active  is  used  in  tiie 

sense  of  serving  or  earning,  as  merere  stipendia  ;  but 

the  forms  are  not  kept  distinct. 

Commereorf  demenor,  promerwrf  have  the  same  meaning. 

MisereoTf  miserittu  or  misertus  sum,  pity. 

Respecting  the  impersonal  verb  miseret  or  miseretur  met  see  ^  225. 

Rear,  ratus  sum,  reri,  think. 

Tuear,  tuttus  sum,  look  upon,  fig.  defend. 

ContueoTt  intueor,  look  upon.  There  was  an  old  form  tuoTf  after  the 
third  conjugation,  of  which  examples  are  found  in  the  comic  writers 
and  in  Lucretius;  and  in  Nep.,  Chabr.,  1,  3,  iniuuniur  is  found  for  the 
common  mtttentur.    The  adject,  tutus  is  derived  from  the  form  tuor, 

Vereor,  verUus  sum,  fear. 

RevenoTf  reverence ;  aubvereor,  slightly  fear. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

[§£09.]   DEPONENTS   OF   THE   THIRD    CONJUGATION^ 

From  the  obsolete  apiscw,  aptus  sum^  apigci,  are  denrvd : 

AdipUcoTf  adeptuB  ram,  and  mdipiscor,  obtain. 

Expergiscor,  experreetus  mm^  expergisci,  awake. 

The  verb  eccpergefacen  signifies  to  amcen,  whence  aarpwy/iirtto-,  awa- 
kened.    Empergo,  with  its  participle  txptrgttuay  is  obeoietto. 

Fruar,  fnictiu  bxl^  fruUus  sum,  fm%  enjoy.    (Piefftieip. 

fruiturus). 
Perfruor^  perfhiettu  mm,  strengthens  the  meaning. 

'FwngoTy  functus  sum^  fungi,  perform,  discharge. 

Defungor,  perfungw,  completely  discharge,  fini^ 

Gradior,  gressus  sum^  grildi,  proceedr 

Aggredior,  aggretavs  sum,  aggridi,  assail ;  congnetior,  meet;  digrttbtm, 
depart ;  ^aUor,  go  out  of;  ingredior,  enter  on ;  progredior,  adnuuce;-  iv> 
gredhr,  return. 

Jrascar,  irasci^  properly  an  inchoative,  grow  angry;  iratm 

sum  means  only,  I  am  angry.     I  have  been  or  waft  «ft>- 

gry  may  be  expressed  by  succensui. 

Zidhor,  lapsus  sum,  labi,  fall. 

Collabor,  sink  together;  dildbor,  fall  in  pieces;  prolabor,  full  down; 
delabor,  rdabor. 

Loquor,  locutus  sum,  loqui^  speak. 

AlVaquoTy  address  ;  colloqtunrj  speak  with ;  eloquor,  interloqttor ;  oMsfHsr, 
speak  against,  revile. 

(From  the  obsolete  miniscor), 

Comminiscor,  commenttis  swn^  commmtsct,  devise,  imagine  (die  participle 
commentus  usually  in  a  passive  sense,  feigned) ;  remniaccr,  reminmd, 
has  no  perfect ;  recordatus  mm  is  used  instead  of  it. 

Morior,  mortuus  sum  (participle  future,  moritwrus),  morif 
die  (m^oriri  is  obsolete,  but  still  occurs  in  Ovid,  Metam.^ 
xiv.,  215). 

Emorior,  commorior,  demorior. 

Nanciscor,  nactus  sum,  nancisci,  obtain.  The  participle 
is  also  found  written  nanctus,  as  in  many  passages  of 
Livy. 

Nascor,  natus  sum,  nasd  (nasdturus  only  in  late  writers), 
am  bom ;  passive  in  sense,  but  without  an  active.  It 
was  originally  gnascor,  and  the  g  reappears  in  agncUnu^ 
cognattis, 

Enatcor,  innascor,  renaseor, 

Nitor^  nisus  or  nixus  sum,  niti,  lean  upon,  strive. 

Admtor,  strive  for;  conmtor  and  emtor^  exert  myself;  in  the  sense  of 
"bring  forth,**  or  "give  birth,"  enixa  est  is  prefsrable;  obnitor,  striv* 
Hunst. 
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Pctdscor^  pactus  sum  {arpepigij^  make  a 

Corap.  eompacucoTt  dtpaoBeor.or  oompteiteor  and  dnwctKor,  c§mpactu§t 
depetUu*  nan,  whence  the  adTeib  eompaU9  or  comptcta  lox  tmotdt  coiiipw 
to,  according  to  contract. 

Pascar^paiiMSium^ieQdil  intransitiYe.  Properly thepass- 
ive  oipaaco,  pavi^  pastum,  give  food ;  see  above.  Chap. 
LI. 

PatioTj  passus  sum,  pati^  sufier. 

Parpetior,  perpessua  sum,  perpUif  endure. 

{Trom  plecto,  twine), 

Amplector  and  owiptector,  amtpleanu  sum,  embrace. 

Prqficiscor^  profectus  sum^  prqficisci,  travel. 

Queror^  questus  sum,  queri^  complain. 
Conquhrw,  lament. 

Bingor^  ringi,  grin,  show  the  teeth,  whence  rictus. 

Sequor^  secutus  sum^  sequi^  follow. 

AssiqiMr  and  cansepuar,  overtake,  attain;  eceftior,  execute;  tmtymt, 
follow;  obstqmr,  complv  with;  persequor,  pursue;  prosequar,  attend; 
sub»e(pwr,  follow  close  after. 

Vehar,  see  §  192. 

Vesoor,  vesci^  eat.     Edi  is  used  as  the  perfect. 

Ulciscor,  ultus  sum,  ulcisci,  revenge,  punish. 

Utor,  tisus  sun^  iUi,  use. 

AA4U9r,  abuse ;  dsu»or  only  in  Nepos,  Sum,,  11. 

Devertor,  praevertor,  and  revertor,  see  under  verto.     They 

take  their  perfocts  from  the  active  form :  reverti^  rever^ 

teram,  revertissem  ;  only  the  participle  reversus  is  nfled 

in  an  active  sense,  one  who  has  returned. 

Reversus  sum  for  reverti  is  ver^r  rare,  but  occurs  in  Nep.,  Them.,  5 ; 
Veil.,  ii.,  42 ;  QuintiL,  vii,  8, 2 ;  xi,  2, 17,  and  other  less  classic  authors, 
but  never  in  Cicero. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

[I  210.]   DEPOBIBNTS   OF   TfiB  FOURTH   CONJUGATION. 

Assentior,  assensua  sum,  asseutiri,  assent.  (As  an  active, 
assentio^  assmsi,  tissensum,  {tssetUire^  it  is  not  so  com- 
mon ;  see  ahove,  §  206.) 

Blandior,  hlanditus  sum,  blandiri,  flatter. 

Experior,  expertus  sum,  experiri,  experience,  try. 

Conmerior,  am  informed,  is  used  only  in  the  present  tense,  along  with 
eompeno;  the  perfect,  therefore,  is  comperi, 

Largior,  largitus  sum,  largiri,  give  money ;  dUargio,  dss» 
tribute  money. 
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MentioTy  mentittts  sum^  mendri^  lie ;  emetUior,  the  same* 
Metior,  mensTis  sum,  metiri,  measure. 

Dimetior^  measure  out ;  emetioTy  measure  completely ;  permetwr, 

Molior,  molitus  sum^  moliri,  move  a  mass  (moles)  ;  plan. 
AmolioTf  remove  from  the  way ;  demolioTf  demolish,  and  others. 

OpperioTf  oppertus  sum^  in  Terence,  and  opperitus  sum  i» 

Plautus,  oppeririy  wait  for. 

OrdioTy  orstis  sum,  ordiri,  begin. 

ExordioTy  the  same ;  redordiory  begin  over  again. 

Orwr,  ortas  sum^  oriri   (partic.  oritunisj,   rise.      (The 

partic.  fut.  pass,  oriundtis  has  a  peculiar  signification 

"descended"  £rom  a  place  or  person.)     The  present 

indicat.  follows  the   third  conjugation  :   oreris^  oritur 

orimur.     In  the  imper£  subjunct.  both  forms  orerer  and 

orirer  are  found.     See  Liv.,  xxiiL,  16 ;  Tac.,  Ann,,  ii., 

47 ;  comp.  xi.,  23. 

So,  also,  tne  compoimds  coorior  and  exoriar  (eanrerehar  in  Lucretius,  ii., 
506) ;  but  of  adorior,  undertake,  the  forms  adoriris  and  adontur  are  cer 
tain,  whereas  adoriris  and  adontur  are  only  probable ;  adoreretur  is  com 
monly  edited  in  Sueton.,  Claud..,  12. 

Fartior,  partittLs  sum,  partiri,  divide  (rarely  active). 

DispertioTy  dispertitus  sum  (more  frequently  active),  distribute ;  imper 
timr  (also  itnpertiOy  impartio,  impartior),  communicate. 

Potior,  potittis  sum,  potiri,  possess  myself  of. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the  poets,  for  the  present  mdicative 
and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  to  be  formed  after  the  tnird  conjugation ; 
potiiWy  pottmvr,  poteretWy  poteramar. 

Sortwr,  sortitus  sum,  sortiri,  cast  lots. 
Ptmior,  forpunio.     See  §  206,  in  fin. 


CHAPTER  LVm. 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


[§  211.]  The  term  Irregular  Verbs  is  here  applied  to 
those  which  depart  from  the  rule  not  only  in  the  formation 
of  their  perfect  and  supine,  but  have  something  anomalous 
in  their  conjugation  itself.  They  are,  besides  sum  (treated 
of  before,  §  156),  possum,  edo,JerOy  volo,  nolo,  mnlo,  eo, 
queOy  nequeOyjio, 

1.  Possum,  I  am  able. 

Possum  is  composed  of  potis  and  sum,  often  found 
separately  in  early  Latin ;  by  dropping  the  termination 
of  potis,  we  obtain  potsum,  possum.     It  therefore  follows 
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tihe  canjugation  of  mm  in  its  ternunatioiiSy  but  the  conso- 
nants t,  s,  Bndy,  produce  some  changes  when  they  come 
together. 

SUBJUNCTITK. 
Present. 

postinif  posnSf  potaii, 
posnnaUf  poMtfu,  pottmi, 

ImperfKt, 

pMsem^  po9$e$f  po$a€i. 
poasemui,  poMtetis,  po$MnL 

Futwn. 


Indxoatiyk. 

Postunif  po^f  potest. 
pon&nuUf  poiutit,  potnuU. 

poUnan,  poiaratf  poUnU, 
pataxamu,  -eraiis,  -cronrt. 


pothv,  poteria,  poteriL 
jMtenmiM,  -tntia,  -irwU. 


poiuif  pohd&ti,  pohdi, 
potmimUf  'istis,  -inmL 

poitubrmH,  •ctm,  -troL 
potuenumts,  -eraiis,  -eraia. 


Perfect. 

potuerimt  -eria,  -erit. 
pUueAmUf  4ti»,  -inL 

PhtperfecL 

potuiesem,  "iseeSf  -iaaeL 
potuieumue^  -iaaeiie,  'iseeni. 

Future  Perfect, 
peiwbro,  pohieris,  potuerit, 
poiueAmue,  patwmtis,  potuerint, 

(No  Impiratiyk.) 
Infinitive.  Participli. 

Pros,  and  Imp.  posse.  Potens  (has  become  an  adjectiye). 

Perl  and  Plup.  potuisse. 


2.  Edoj  I  eat 

[§  212.]  The  verb  edo,  edi,esum,  edere,  is  declined  regu- 
larly according  to  the  third  conjugation,  but  here  and 
there  it  has  syncopated  forms,  besides  its  regular  ones, 
similar  to  the  corresponding  tenses  of  sum,  except  that 
the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  indie,  present  and  of  the  imperative  makes  a  differ- 
ence, the  e  m  es,  from  ,edoj  being  long  by  nature.  The 
tenses  in  which  this  resemblance  occurs  are  seen  in  the 
following  table : 


Indioatiyi. 

Present. 

Sing.  EdOf  edis^  edit 
(or    es,    est). 
Plur.  edimuSf  ediiis,  edwut, 
(estis,) 

Impkratiyk. 

Sing,  ede,  es. 
Plur.  edite,  este. 

Sing.  «Kto,  eito. 
Plur.  edite,  este,  edilote,  estote. 
edamto. 


SUBJUNCTIYI. 
Imperfect. 

Sing,  ederem,  ederes,  ederet 
(or  essem,  esses^    esset). 

Plur.  ederemus,  edereHs,  ^ierent 
(or  essemus,  essetis,    issent). 

Infinitiyr. 
edere  or  esse. 


Q, 


In  the  PassiYe  only  editwr,  estur  *  ei^ 
eretttr,  eseetur. 


In  die  BEBM  waj  like  e^npoittids  et^^e^^  amiSd&^  eom^do^f 
4!xedo,  BikA^eredo  are  conjugated. 


3.  Fero,  1  bear. 

[§  213.]  Fero  consists  of  very  different  parted'  perfect 
tuli  (originally  tetuli^  which  is  still  found  in  Plautus  and 
Terence);  supine, /item y  infinitive, yerre/  -pBaaiyeyJerri. 
But  with  the  exception  of  the  present  in^cat.  and  the-im- 
perative,  the  detail  is  regular. 

Active.  PtuMMk 

Indicative.  Indioatxte. 

Pres.  Sing.  FttOyfen^fett:  Pres.  Sing. /9or,/ntiir,/erhii^. 

Plur.  fenmus,  fertis,  ferunt.  Plur.  JkAmur^  ferukhtit  fenmtwr, 

Impekatite.  Imperative. 

Pres.  Sing,  fer,       Plur.  ferU,  Pres.  Sing,  fene,     Plur.  firimini. 

Put.    Sing,  ferto.     Plur.  fertote.        Fut.   Sing,  fertor.    Plur.  fenuitor, 
ferto,  ferunto.  fertor. 

Note. — ^The  rest  is  regular;  imperfect, /ereftom;  future, /e/wii,. •« /  fu- 
ture passive, /erar,/«rem  {ferire),feretvr,  &C. ;  present  subjtuictive,ymtfn, 
feras;  passive,  ferar,feraris,fanUur;  imperfect  subjunctive, /srrem  ;  pass- 
ive,/err«r. 

The  c<»npound8  o{  fero-^affero,  tmtefero,  drctaiUlSrot  cMjfSra^  d^f}h9,  and 
others,  have  little  that  is  remarkable.  Aufero  (oiiginaliy  mifero)  makes 
abstuli*  abUuum,  auferre.  Suffero  has  no  perfect  or  supine,  for  sustuU,  tub- 
latunif  belong  to  tolh.  Cicero,  however  (iV.  D.,  iil,  33),  has  poeruu  nutU' 
litf  but  nutinui  is  commonly  used  in  this  sense.  Differo  is  used  only  in  the 
present  tense,  and  those  derived  from  it  in  the  sense  of  **  differ ;"  dutuU 
and  dilatum  have  the  sense  of  '*  delay." 


4.   Volo,  I  will.     5.  Nolo,  I  will  not.     6.  ifefofo,  I  will 

rather. 

[§  214.  Nolo  is  compounded  of  ne  (for  nonj  and  voh. 
The  obsolete  ne  appears  in  three  persons  of  the  present 
in  the  usual  fi>rm  of  non ;  malo  is  compounded  of  mage 
(i.  e.,  magis)  and  volo,  properly  mavolo,  maveUenij  con- 
tracted malo,  mallem. 

Indicative. 
Present, 


Sing.  Volo. 

Noh. 

MSh, 

vis. 

nontfit. 

mams. 

vtdt. 

nommlt. 

maimdt. 

Plur.  volUmus. 

nolilmus. 

malAmus. 

viUtis. 

nonvuUis. 

mamdtiB, 

volunt. 

nolunt. 

nuUunt, 

*  [This  appaxent  anomaly  may  easily  be  explained  by  supposing  the  ov 
in  aufero  to  nai  e  been  orig^ally  a6,  and  to  have  been  sotlened  down  in  pio 
nunciation  before  /.    This  would  be  the  more  easy,  since  ob  mvtt  nav» 
had  a  sound  approximating  to  ov  in  English.] — Am.  lid. 
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Sing.  voielKUHt  &c. 
Plor.  voiebamuM,  &c. 

Sing,  volom,  vtin,  €i, 
Plur.  voIentK*!  ecit,  cnfr 

Sing.«wliia. 

valuuti,&tc. 

voheram,  &c 


Sing. 


Plnr. 


vefit. 


velmt 


IlTDXOATITS. 

Moleftomia,  &c 

fWMft. 

Molenaw,  etif,  mi/. 
Pogfict. 


MOlMMfi,  &C. 


fMlHcraiii,  &c. 
JWiirtPe^cet. 

SUBJUNCTXYB. 


Sing,  veiicm,  &c. 
Plor.  iwUiMM,  dec. 

Sing,  voftiertm,  dec. 
Plnr.  vo/ueHumw,  &c. 

Sing,  vchussem^  &c. 
Plur.  volutMcmaW)  dEC 

Sing.  2d  Pers.  tutlL    Plur. 


Pret.  veSe. 
PBif. 


no^Mi. 

fwlUm,  dec. 
noUamw,  dec. 

Perfect. 

MoZumm,  dec. 
no/«ermttu,  dec 

Pluperfect, 

nohustenif  dec. 
r,  dec 


iMPERATrrs. 

nolite.      Sing.  2d 
3d 

Infinitive. 
nolle. 
imIwwc 


moMoimw,  dec. 
ffuilMiMt,  etu,enL 


nuUuieti^  dec. 
mahieramt  dec 
molMcro,  if,  dec 


malit. 
MMtfinw. 
mafilw. 
moltnl. 

tnaUemt  dec 
nMufoiMMy  dec 

malHef^  dec. 
maZiMr&iM,  dec 

Mo/tofMrn,  dec 
ma&nssemtiv,  dbc. 

Pen.  fioQv.    Plnr.  mKiHWk 
Pers.  fio/ito,  fio/imfa. 


Particiflb. 


GRRXnTD. 


yft/ffiffff. 


7.  ^o,  I  go. 
[§  215.]  The  verb  eo,  tvi,  Uum,  ire,  is  for  the  most  part 
formed  regalarly,  according  to  the  fourth  conjugatioiij 
only  the  present,  and  the  tenses  derived  from  it,  9X9 
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Indioatiye.  Subjunotitb. 

PreserU. 
Sing.  Eof  is,  it.  Sing,  earn,  eas,  eat, 

Plur.  tmtUf  ttiSf  eunt.  Plur.  eamuSf  eatiM,  eant, 

Imperftct. 
Sing,  ibam,  ibaa,  ibat.  Sing,  irem,  ires,  ireL 

Plur.  ibannu,  ibatis,  ibant.  Plur.  iremus,  iretis,  irent. 

Future.  Imperative. 

Sing,  tbo,  Uns,  ibit.  Pres.  Sing.  2,  >.    Plur.  ite, 

Plur.  ibimus,  ibitis,  ibunt.  Put.  2,  ito.  iiote. 

3,  iio,  ewOo, 

Infinitiyb. 
Pres.  ire. 

Perf.  ivisse  or  isse, 
Fut.    iturvm  {-am,  -urn)  esse. 

Gekund.  Supine. 

Gen.  eundi.    Dat.  eundo,  &c.  itum,  itu. 

Participles. 
Pres.  iens,  euntis.  Fut.  iturus,  -a,  -tan. 

In  the  passive  voice  it  exists  only  as  an  impersonal,  itur^ 
itum  est.  Some  compounds,  however,  acquire  a  transitive 
meaning ;  they  accordingly  have  an  accusative  in  the  ac- 
tive, and  may  also  have  a  complete  passive :  e.  gr.,  adeo^ 
I  approach;  ineoy  I  enter;  jfnraetereOy  I  pass  by.  Thus 
the  present  indie,  pass,  adeor^  adtrisj  aditur,  adtmur,  adi- 
mini,  adeuntur ;  subjunct.  adear ;  imperf.  adihar ;  subj. 
adirer ;  fiit.  adihor,  adiberis  (e),  adihitur,  &c. ;  imperat. 
pres.  adircj  adimini ;  fat,  adttor,  adeuntor ;  participles, 
adituSf  adeundtis. 

These  and  all  other  compounds,  aheo,  coeOj  exeoj  intereo 
and  pereo  (perish),  prodeo^  redeo^  have  usually  only  ii  in 
the  perfect:  perii,  redii.  Circumeo  and  circtieoj  I  go 
round  something,  diflfer  only  in  their  orthography,  for  m 
pronunciation  the  m  was  lost ;  in  the  derivatives,  circuittu 
and  circuUio,  it  is,  therefore,  vsrith  more  consistency,  not 
written.  Veneo,  I  am  sold,  a  neutral  passive  verb  with- 
out a  supine,  is  compounded  of  venum  and  eo^  and  is  ac- 
cordingly declined  like  ire;  whereas  amhioj  I  go  about, 
which  changes  the  vowel  even  in  the  present,  is  declined 
regularly  according  to  the  fourth  conjugation,  and  has  the 
participle  amhiens,  ambientis,  and  the  gerund  ambiendL 
The  part.  perf.  pass,  is  amhittis,  but  the  substantive  am- 
hitus  has  a  short  i.  See  the  Commentators  on  Ovid^ 
Metam.,  i.,  37. 

Note. — A  second  form  of  the  future,  earn  instead  of  ibo,  is  mentioned  b> 
Priscian,  but  is  not  found  in  any  other  writer.  It  is  only  in  compounds 
though  chiefly  in  late  and  uncutssical  authors,  that  we  find  -earn,  ies,  iet 
tent,  along  with,  ibo,  ibis,  ^c.    See  B&nemann  on  Lactant.,  It.,  13,  20 
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Trannet  in  Tiball.,  ].,  4,  27,  is  surprisiiig.*  Vme^,  I  am  sold,  sometimes 
abandons  the  conjugation  of  eo,  and  makes  the  imperfect  venubam  instead 
afvenibamj  for  so,  at  least,  we  find.in  good  MSS.  of  Cicero,  PAt/ip.,  ii.,  37 
and  in  Verr.,  III.,  47.  Ambio  sometimes  foUows  «o  ,*  e.  g.,  ambibai  in  Ovid^ 
Metam,.  T.,  361  :  Liv.,  zzvii,  18 :  Plin.,  Epist.,  yl,  33  :  Tac,  Ann.,  ii., 
19  i  ana  ambibwUt  for  aaMmO^  is  said  to  occur  in  Pliny  {H.  iV.,  viii,  35  ?). 


|§  216.]  8.  Queo,  I  can.    9.  Nequeo^  I  cannot. 

These  two  verba  are  both  conjugated  like  eo :  perfect, 
quivi^  neguivi;  supine,  ^tte7i»  neqtatum.  Most  of  theii 
forms  occur ;  but,  with  t£e  exception  of  the  present,  they 
are  not  very  frequent  in  prose,  and  some  aumors,  such  as 
Nepos  and  Caesar,  never  use  this  verb  at  aU.f  Instead 
of  n€queo,non  queo  also  was  used,  and  in  Cicero  the  latter 
is  even  more  frequent.  Quis  and  quit  are  found  only 
with  non. 

Indicatiys. 

Present, 
Sing.  QtutOf  quie,  quit,  Nequto,  non  qtds,  non  quit. 

Plur.  quimuSf  quitu,  queunt,  neqtutnus,  neqtutis,  nequhtnt. 

Imperfect. 
Sing.  Qittfrom,  quibatf  &c.  neqmbam,  nequibatt  -mU. 

Future. 
Sing.  Quibo.    Plur.  qyabunt.  Sing. Plur.  nequibunt, 

PerfecL 

Sing.  Qunn,  quivit.  nequivi,  nequisti,  nequivit  (nt). 

Plur. quiverunt.  neqtdverunt  or  mt 

qmerunt  (e). 
I'i%q>erfect, 

nequierat,  n^mertaU, 

SUBJUNCTITS. 

Present. 

Sing.  Queam^  qu^as,  queat.  nequeoMj  nsqueas^  nequsoL 

Plur.  queamus,  queatis,  queant.  nequeamus^  ficgueotu,  nequsanL 

Lmpetfect. 

Sing.  Qutrem,  qmnt,  negtnrem,  nequiret. 

Plur. 9ittr«AI.  neqmremuSf  ns^idnnt. 

Perfect. 

Sing. {utMnl.  tM^invertm,  ncTiamt,  tM^UMrmC 

Pluperfect. 
Sing.  ■                                                — -  n«9«w«et 
Plur. quissaU.  nstpdssent. 


♦  [We  ought  very  probably  to  read  tra$%sut  with  Henrnus,  on  MS.  au- 
thority, making,  at  the  same  time,  a  change  in  the  punctuation.  (Consult 
JjachfMam^  adloc.'X — Ant.  Ed. 

t  [Queo  is  much  weaker  than  po«nim,  and  appears  to  denote  mere  possi- 
bility under  existing  circumstances.  Compare  DoderUin^  Lot,  Syn,,  vol 
It.,  p.  160.>-ilm.  Ed. 

Q2 
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Imfinititi. 

PlETXOIPLK. 

QHMfw  (gen.  ^Mimfti).  neqvkna  (gen.  fujummtia). 

There  is  alto  m  paniTe  foim  of  tbeae  veibt ;  ptthKr,nepntmr,  fMta  •rt;flMi> 
fttttum  ef<j  but  it  occurs  Tcnr  rarely,  and  is  used,  like  coephu  ram,  onlr 
when  an  mfinitiye  passiye  follows :  e.  g.,  in  Terence ;  fonna  m  tentbnt 
NMct  non  ^uita  9tt,  the  figure  could  not  be  recognised. 


[§  217.]  10.  JFHo,  I  become,  or  am  made.* 

Fto  is  properly  an  intranflitire  Terb,  the  Greek  ^^ 
without  a  supine.  But  owing  to  the  affinity  existing  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  becoming  and  being  made^  it  was  used 
also  as  a  passive  o^facio^  fi^m  which  it  took  the  perfect 
foetus  sum,  and  the  latter  then  received  the  meamng  **  I 
nave  become,"  along  with  that  of "  I  have  been  made.** 
In  consequence  of  this  transition  into  the  passive,  the  in- 
finitive became  fieri  instead  of  the  original  form  fiere. 
Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  supplementary  fbnnB 
from  facere  (foetus,  faciendus^  foetus  sum,  eram,  &c.),  and 
the  passive  termination  of  the  infinitive,  there  is  no  ir- 
regularity in  this  verb.  In  the  present,  imperfect,  and 
fhbire  it  follows  the  third  conjugation ;  for  the  f  belongs 
to  the  root  of  the  word,  and  is  long,  except  in  fit  and 
those  iS^rms  in  which  an  r  occurs  in  the  inflection.     (See 

§16.) 

Indicatitb.  Subjunctiys. 

PresenL  Preaent. 

Sing.  Fio,fi»,jU.  fiam,  fiat,  fat. 

Plur.  fimus,  fitis,  fiunt.  fianuu,  fiatis,  fiant. 

Imperfect.  Imperfect. 

Sing.fid>am,  as,  at.  fh-em,  es,  et. 

Plur.  fiebamuSf  atis,  ant.  fieremue,  etis,  ent. 

Future:  Impebatiyb. 

Sing.fiamyfies,^.  Pres.  Smg.fi.    PUn.fitt. 

Plur.  fiemus,  fietU,  fixnt.  (rare,  but  well  attested). 

Infinitiyb. 
fieri  {faetum  esse,  factum  in).  Part.  Pres.  is  wanting. 

Note. — Among  the  compounds  the  following  must  be  noticed  as  defec- 
tives :  infit,  which  is  used  only  in  this  third  person  sing.,  he  or  she  begins ; 
e.  g.,  ^ooiM,  or  with  the  ellipsis  of  loqui;  and  defitt  difiat,  definatt,  defieri, 
which  does  not  occur  in  prose.    Respecting  canfit,  see  above,  ^  183. 

*  [As  regards  the  old  forms,  and  the  quantity  of fio^  ccnsaU  Anthon** 
Lat.  Pros.,  p.  16,  not.  {ed.  1842).]— Am.  Ed. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

[§  218.]   DBFECTIYE   VERBS. 

The  term  Defectdve  Verbs  is  here  appliea  to  those 
only  in  whicli  the  defectiveness  is  striking*,  and  which  are 
found  only  in  certain  forms  and  combinations,  for  there 
are,  besides,,  a  very  lai^e  number  of  defective  verbs,  of 
which  certain  tenses  are  not  found  on  account  of  their 
meaning,  or  cannot  be  diown  to  have  been  used  by  the 
writers  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Many  of 
them  have  been  noticed  in  the  lists  of  verbs  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters ;  with  regard  to  others,  it  must  be  len  to 
good  taste,  cultivated  by  reading  the  best  authors,  as  to 
whether  we  may  use,  e.  g.,  cupe,  from  cupio,  like  cape,  from 
capio,  and  whether  we  may  say  dor,  1  am  given,  like  pro- 
do?  ,  or  putcUu^  sum^  like  habitus  sum.  fPutatum  est  oc- 
cuis  in  Cicero,  p.  Muren.,  17.)  We  shall  here  treat  of 
the  verbs  aio  and  inquam^  I  say ;  Jari,  to  spectk ;  the  per- 
fects coepiy  meminij  novi  and  odi  ;  the  imperatives  apof^e^ 
ave,  salve,  vale  ;  cede  and  quaeso  ;  and,  lastly,  oijbrem. 

1.  Aio,  I  say,  say  yes,  or  affirm.* 

Indicative.  SuBJTmoTiYB. 

PresenL  PresenL 

Sag.  Aio^.  aig,  aiL  Sing.  —^^  aiaa,  mt, 

Plur.  —  — ■  ottoU.  Plur.  —  — —  cucML 

hnperfeei.  (The  imperative  ai  is  obsolete.  The 

Sing.  eMtam,  aimas,  ai^at.  participle  aiens'  is  used  only  as  an  ad- 

Piur.  aidHmnUf  aiebcUis,  aiebant.  ject.  instead  of  affirmatimu.) 

Perfect.  All  the  rest  is  wanting,  or  unclass- 

Sing. ait  (like  the  present).t      ical. 

Note. — In  prose^  as  well  as  in  poetry,  am*  ?  do  you  think  so?  is  frequent- 
ly used  for  aisne^  ]ust  as  we  find  viden\  abin*^  for  videsne^  abisne.  See  ^  24. 
The  comic  writers,  e^eciaUy  Terence,  use  the  imperfect  aibam,  &o.,  as  a 
word  of  two  syllables. 


[§  219.]  2.  Inquam,  I  say4 
This  verb  is  used  only  between  the  words  of  a  quota- 

♦  [Aio  is  eTidently  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  aha  f"  dixiJ*  ''tnonam''), 
and  also  with  the  Greek  if-fil  for  (fftj-fU.  (Compare  Pott,  Etym.  Fortch,, 
tol.  i^.  281.)  ]— Am.  Ed. 

t  [This  third  person  of  the  perfect  is  very  doubtful.  (Compare  Siniv$^ 
i26er  die  Lot.  Ded.  wtd  Com.,  p.. 213.)  Late  church  writers,  however,  have 
mati,  aUnmt,  &c.}— ibn.  JSd. 

t  [In/juam  and  turn  are  the  only  two  Latin  verbs  which  still  show  tncet 
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tion,  while  ait^  aiunt^  are  found  most  frequently  in  tbe 

oratio  ohliqua. 

Indicative.  Subjunctiyb. 

Present.  Present, 

Sing.  Inquam,  in^pda,  inqtdt.*  Sing. mqwasj  mquiaL 

Plur.  tn^fiMW,  mqmtiSf  inqunmi.  Pior. inquiatis,  mquUmi 

Impetfeet,  Future, 

Sing.  inquid)amy  &c.  Sing. inquiee,  inquieL 

Pior.  inquMamiUf  &c.  Plur. — • 

Perfect.  Ikpkratiti. 

Sing. vnquiati^  inquit.  Sing,  tn^ue,  vnqi&to, 

Plur. vnqvMtiz^ ,  Plur.  inquaie. 

Nou. — The  first  person  of  the  perfect  (more  prolmbly  tii^ut  than  mquk) 
is  not  found  ;t  the  present  inquam  is  used  instead,  and  inquit  may,  there- 
fore, just  as  well  be  taken  for  the  present.    The  present  subjunctiye  hai 
been  here  given  according  to  Priscian,  p.  876,  but  has  not  yet  been  con 
firmed  by  any  other  authority. 


[§  220.]  3.  Fari,  to  speak,  say4 

This  very  irregulnr  verb,  with  its  compounds  affari^  ef- 
fori,  prqfari^  is,  generally  speaking,  more  used  in  poetry 
than  in  ordinary  prose.  The  third  persons  of  the  present, 
fatur^fantWy  the  imperative ^arc,  and  the  participle^/a<«w, 
ay  um  (effatum  is  used  also  in  a  passive  sense),  occur 
most  frequently.  The  ablative  of  the  gerund,  ^9u2o,  is 
used  in  a  passive  sense  even  in  prose,  in  the  phrase ^9»^ 
audire^  to  know  by  hearsay. 

Compounds :  affamur,  Ovid ;  affamim,  Curtius ;  affabar,  Virgil  j  effabor 
and  ^aberis^  also  occur  in  poetrjr.  The  first  person  /w,  the  subjunctire 
ferf^firiSffeturf  &c.,  and  the  participle  fans  in  the  nominative,  do  not  oc- 
cur, though  the  other  cases  of  fans  are  found  in  poetry.  Fandus,  a,  ion, 
onl^  in  the  combination  fandum  et  nefandum ;  fanda,  nefandat  which  are 
equivalent  to  fas  et  nefas. 


[§  221.]  4.  Goe^i,       5.  Memmi^     6.  Novi,     7.  Odi, 
I  have  begun.  I  remember.     I  know.      I  hate. 

These  four  verbs   are  perfects  of  obsolete  presents 
which  have  gone  out  of  use*,  with  the  exception  of  nosco^ 

of  the  m  termination  in  the  present  tense,  and  the  original  forms  of  these 
Terbs  were  undoubtedly  inquami  and  «iimi.  This  endmg  in  -mi  connects 
them  at  once  with  the  Greek  verbs  in  -fit,  and  also  with  the  Sanscrit.]— 
Am.  Ed. 

*  [Compare  with  m-quit  the  English  quothy  the  Anglo-Saxon  quithan, 
and  the  VfeUh  gwedyd,']^Am.  Ed, 

followed 
which 


t  [Pott  compares  jpo-ri  with  the  Sanscrit  bha-sh,  «•  loqui,"  and  the  Greek 
^n^^—Am.£d. 
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and  coepio,  coepere.  They  consequently  have  those  tenses 
only  which  are  derived  from  the  perfect.  In  meaning, 
memtniy  novif  and  odi  are  presents ;  novi^  I  know,  shows 
the  transition  most  clearly,  for  it  properly  means  ''  I  have 
learned  to  know."  (See  §  203.)  Hence  the  pluperfect  has 
the  meaning  of  an  imp^fect :  memineram,  I  remember- 
ed ;  noveram,  I  knew  ;  oderam^  I  hated,  not  "  I  had  ha- 
ted," and  the  future  perfect  has  the  signification  of  a  sim- 
ple ^ture,  e.  g.,  odero,  I  shall  hate ;  meminero,  I  shall  re- 
member.    Otherwise  the  terminations  are  quite  regular. 

ImnoATiTE. 

Perfect. 

Novi. 

novisti  {nosti). 
novit. 
fummus. 
novistis  (nostie). 
novenmt  {nortmt). 

Pluperfect. 

&C.       nover€un,  &C. 
{nor am.) 

Future. 

meminerot  dec.  novero. 

noveris,  &C. 
{noris.) 

Subjunctive. 

Perfect. 

tneminerim^  &C       nooernn,  &c. 

(nortm.) 

Plttperfect. 
memmiseem,  &c.     nomssenif  &c. 

(noteem.) 

IXPERATXYB. 

only  the  sing,  me- 

mento  and  plur. 
mementote. 


Coejn. 

MemmL 

coeputu 

memimsti. 

coepit. 

meminit. 

coeptmus. 

memtfumus. 

coepistia. 

maministis. 

eoeperurU. 

meminerunt. 

eteperam,  &c. 

memmeramt 

CMpcro,  dec. 


Odi. 

odisti. 

odit. 

odhnuM. 

odistis. 

oderwU. 

oderamf  dec 


odero,  dec 


coeperim,  dec. 


eoepifsem,  dec. 


odemHf  dec 


odwMm,  dec 


Peif.  pass,  coeptus 
(began). 
Fat  actcoepturut. 


Infinitive. 
HMmmiMe.  novisse. 

PlRTICIPLBS. 


odiste, 

{perosuSf  exosuSf  with 
an  active  meaning.) 
osurus. 


Note.'^Hence  eoepisse  has  a  perfect  passive  coeptus  (a,  um)  sum  ;  e.  g., 
Liv.,  xxz.,  30;  piia  a  me  bellum  coeplvm  est:  xxviii.,  14;  cuum  a  neutria 
pugna  coepta  esset;  bat  it  is  used  especially  in  connexion  with  an  infinitive 
passive,  as  in  pons  mstitui  coeptus  est ;  Tyrus  septimo  mense^  quam  oppugnari 
coepta  eratf  capta  est;  de  re  pubUca  consuU  coepti  sumus ;  the  active  forms 
eoeptt,  eoeperat,  however,  may  likewise  be  used  in  this  connexion.  Com- 
pare desitus  estj  ^  200.  Compounds  are  occoepi,  which  is  not  anfrequently 
va8d  ^ong  with  the  regalia  occipio  (the  same  as  incipio)  and  commemmi. 
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[§  222.]  8.  Apage,     9.  Ave,     10.  Salve^     11.   Vale, 
be  gone.         hail.  haiL  fiunevrelL 

Note. — Apage  is  the  Greek  imperative  Ikiraye  of  hndya,  and  aku  W 
abigo ;  opo^t  a»la«  mtotm  /  away  with  them !  especiallT  ofogt  te,  g^  thv 
•ell  off,  or,  with  the  omission  of  the  pronoun,  igMge,  begone.  Saheo  m 
Plautus,  Trucul.,  ii.,  2, 4,  may  be  regarded  as  the  present  of  atdve.  Comp. 
Probas,  Itutit.  Gram,,  p.  141,  ed.  Lindemann.  Vale  and  ave,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  regular  imperatives  of  voleo,  I  am  well,  and  aveo,  I  desire ;  and 
they  are  mentioned  here  only  on  occount  of  their  change  ot  meaning. 

The  plural  is,  avete,  eaivetef  valete ;  the  imperat.  iut  avelo,  Mfosto,  vaUt§, 
The  future,  ealvebis,  valebis,  is  likewise  used  m  the  sense  of  an  ioipmtivq, 
and  the  infinitives  mostly  with  ju6eo;  avere^  aalvere,  vaUn. 


[§  223.]  12.  Cedo,  give,  tell. 

This  word  is  used  as  an  imperadve  in  familiar  lan- 
guage, for  da  and  die,  both  with  and  without  an  accusa- 
tive.    A  plural  cette  occurs  in  old  Latin. 

The  e  is  short  in  this  word,  which  thus  differs  from  the  compkle  veib 
cedo,  I  yield,  give  way. 


[§  224.]  13.  Quaeso,  I  beseech. 

Quaeso  is  originally  the  same  as  qtiaero^  but  in  good 
prose  it  is  generally  inserted  in  another  sentence.     Be- 
sides this  first  person  singular,  we  find  only  the  fibrst  per 
•on  plural  qtiaesumtis, 

14.  Forem^  I  should  be. 

This  imperfect  subjunctive,  which  is  conjugated  reg^u- 
larly,  has  arisen  ^omjfuerem,  of  the  obsolete  verb^/ia?,  and 
belongs  to  sum.     (See  above,  §  156.) 


CHAPTER  LX. 

IMPERSONAL     VERBS. 


r§  225.'\  1.  The  term  Impersonal  Verbs  strictly  applies 
only  to  those  of  which  no  other  but  the  third  person  sin 
gular  is  used,  and  which  do  not  admit  a  personal  subject 
(I,  thou,  he),  the  subject  being  a  proposition,  an  infinitive, 
K>T  a  neuter  noun  understood.  (See  §  441,  &c;)  Verbs 
of  this  kind  are : 

Miseret  (me),  I  pity,  perfect  misentnm  est, 
Piget  fmejj  I  regret,  piguit  or  pigitum  est, 
Poenitet  (me),  I  repent,  poeiUtmt,  fut.  poemtebii. 
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PudetfrneJ,  I  am  aAhamed,  jpti^iM^  oirputUium  eiL 

Taedet  (mej^  I  am  dugvsted  with,  (taedmU^  very  nre\ 

pertauum  est 

Opartet,  it  befaoovesy  oportuk^  fut  opartehit. 

Nou.—Mi9€rmif  the  regutor  peifsct  of  miatrtt,  occiira  so  addom,  that  we 
haTe  not  here  noUced  it.  The  loim  commonly  need  is  fmseritum.  or  mtUertum 
e»tt  which  is  deiiyed  from  the  impersonal  me  miseretur  ttti,  which  is  not 
imconmiQii,  akhough  the  depoDent  tmumrtri  is  otherwise  used  only  as  a 

Compare  the  passages,  Cic,  p.  Ligar.,  5 ; 


personal  f  erb,  miMreor  Ha.    Compare  the  passages,  Cic,  p,  Ligar 
Ufratrumpn  salute fmtris  o&fecrwtfnoR  mkertaiw:  in  Verr..  i.,  30 ;  jam  su 
hdmitenn  non  potest,  where  the  TSib  ii  likewise  imperscmaL 

[§  226.]  2.  Besides  these  impersonals,  there  are  some 
others,  which  likewise  have  no  personal  subject,  but  yet 
are  used  in  the  third  person  plural,  and  may  have  a  nom- 
inative (at  least  a  neuter  pronoun)  as  their  subject.  Such 
verbs  are : 

lAbet  fmihij,  I  like,  choose  ;  perf.  lihuit,  or  lihUum  est. 

Licet  fmihij,  I  am  permitted;  perf.  licuit^  or  licitum  est. 

Decet  fmej^  it  becomes  me,  and  dedecet,  it  does  not  be 
come  me ;  perf.  decuit,  dedecuit. 

Liquet,  it  is  obvious ;  perf.  licuit. 

Note. — IMndt  has  been  mentioned  here  as  a  perfect  of  Uhet,  but  it  is  usu 
ally  found  only  as  a  pres^it,  in  the  sense  of  /i6et 

[§  227.]  3.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of 
verbs  which  are  used  impersonally  in  the  third  person, 
while  their  other  persons  occur  with  more  or  less  differ- 
mioe  in  meaning.  To  these  belong:  interest  and  r^ert 
in  the  sense  of  "it  is  of  importance  to,"  with  which  do 
nominatiTe  can  be  used  as  a  subject ;  farther,  accidit,  fit^ 
evenit^  and  contingit,  it  happens ;  accedit,  it  is  added  to,  ox 
in  addition  to ;  attinet  ana  pertinet  (ad  iUiq/uidJ,  it  con 
cems ;  candudt,  it  is  conducive ;  conventt^  it  suits ;  con- 
statf  it  is  known  or  established ;  expedite  it  is  expedient ; 
ddectat  and  juvtU^  it  delights,  pleases ;  Jallit,  jigit^  and 
pmeterit  me,  it  escapes  me,  I  do  not  know;  placet,  it 
pleases;  perf  jdacuit  and placitum  est;  praestat,  it  is  bet- 
ter; restat,  it  remains;  fxicat,  it  is  wanting;  est,  in  the 
flense  of  1%$^,  it  is  permitted  or  possible,  e.  g.,  est  videre, 
ntm  est  dicere  verum,  but  especially  in  poetry  and  late  prose 
wnten. 

[§  228.]  4.  The  verbs  which  denote  the  changes  of  the 
weather ;  pluit,  it  rains ;  ningit,  it  snows ;  grandinat,  it 
hails ;  lapidat  (perf.  also  lapidatum  est  J,  stones  fall  from 
bearen ;  Mgurat  waAfithninat,  it  lightens  (with  this  dif- 
ttxmcm^ibaifiihminat  is  used  of  a  fla^  of  lightning  which 
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Btiikes  an  object) ;  tonat^  it  thunders ;  lucetcU  and  tUuce^^ 
cit  (perf.  UluxitJ,  it  dawns ;  vesperasdt  and  advespertucU 
(peif.  advesperavit),  the  evening  approaches :  in  sdl  these 
cases  the  subject  understood  is  supposed  to  be  deu8  or 
coelum,  which  are,  in  fact,  often  added  as  their  subjects. 

[§  229.]  5.  The  third  person  sin^lar  passive  of  a  great 
many  words,  especiaUy  of  those  denoting  mevement  or 
saying,  is,  or  may  be  used  impersonally,  even  when  the 
verb  is  neuter,  and  has  no  personal  passive,  e.  g.,  atrrUur^ 
they  or  people  run ;  itur,  ventum  est,  damaturf  JUtur^  tcri- 
hitur^  buntuTy  &c. 

[§  230.]  6.  All  these  impersonal  verbs,  as  such,  have 
no  imperative,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  pres 
ent  subjxmctive,  e.  g.,  f'udeat  te,  be  ashamed  of!  The 
participles,  also  (together  wdth  the  forms  derived  fix)m 
them,  the  gerund  and  the  infinitive  future),  are  wanting, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  libeTts,  licens  and  licUunu^ 
poenitens  and  poenitend/us^  ptidendtts. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  NOUNS  AND  VERBS. 

[§  231.]  We  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  changes  which 
one  particular  form  of  nouns  and  verbs,  supposed  to  be 
known  (the  nominative  in  nouns,  and  the  infinitive  in 
verbs),  may  undergo  in  forming  cases  and  nimibers,  per- 
sons, tenses,  moods,  &c.  But  the  origin  of  that  form  it- 
self, which  is  taken  as  the  basis  in  inflection,  is  explained 
in  that  special  branch  of  the  study  of  language  which  is 
called  Etymology,  Its  object  is  to  trace  all  the  words  of 
the  language  to  their  roots,  and  it  must,  therefore,  soon 
lead  us  firom  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  language,  since  both 
are  nearly  allied,  and  since  the  Greek  was  developed  at 
an  earlier  period  than  the  Latin.  Other  languages,  too, 
must  be  consulted,  in  order  to  discover  the  original  forms 
and  significations.  We  cannot,  however,  here  enter  into 
these  investigations,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  as- 
certaining, within  the  Latin  language  itself,  the  most 
prominent  laws  in  the  formation  of  new  words  from  other 
more  simple  ones ;  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  useful  to 
the  beginner,  since  it  facilitates  his  acquiring  the  language. 
But  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  nouns  (substantive 
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and  adjecdve)  and  verbs,  for  the  deriyation  and  composi- 
tion of  pronouns  and  numerals  have  been  discussed  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work ;  with  regard  to  the  (unchangea- 
ble) particles,  on  the  other  hand,  etymology  is  necessary, 
as  it  supplies  the  place  of  inflection. 

The  formation  of  new  words  from  others  previously 
existing  takes  place  either  by  Derivation,  or  the  addition 
of  certain  terminations ;  or  by  Composition,  In  regard 
to  derivation,  we  have  to  distino^uish  primitive  and  deriv- 
ative words;  and,  with  regard  to  composition,  simple 
and  compound  words.     We  shall  first  treat  of  derivation. 

I.  Verbs. 

Verbs  are  derived  either  from  other  verbs  or  from 
nouns. 

A.  "With  regard  to  the  former,  we  distinguish  four 
classes  of  verbs :  1.  Frequentative ;  2.  Desiderative ;  3. 
DimintUive  ;  and  4.  Inchoative, 

1.  Frequentadves,  all  of  which  follow  the  first  conjuga- 
tion, denote  the  frequent  repetition,  or  an  increase  of  Qie 
action  expressed  by  the  primitive  verb.  They  are  de- 
rived from  the  supine  by  changing  the  regular  dtum  in 
the  first  conjugation  into  ito,  itare;  other  verbs  of  the 
first  conjugation,  as  well  as  of  the  others,  remain  un- 
changed, the  termination  of  the  supine,  um^  alone  being 
changed  into  a,  are.  Of  the  former  kind  are,  e.  g.,  damoy 
clanuto ;  impero,  imperito ;  rogito,  volito ;  of  the  latter, 
domOy  domttumj  domito  ;  adjuvoj  adjUtum^  adjUto  ;  and 
from  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation :  curro,  cursum,  curse  ; 
cano,  cantum^  canto;  dico^  dictum^  dicto ;  nosco,  notum^ 
noto ;  and  so,  also,  accfipto,  pulso,  defenso^  gesto,  quasso, 
tracto.  Some  of  these  latter  firequentatives,  derived  from 
verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  serve,  again,  as  primitives, 
from  which  new  frequentatives  are  formed;  as,  cursito, 
dicHto,  defensito.  There  are  some  double  frequentatives 
of  this  kind,  without  the  intermediate  form  of  the  simple 
fr^uentative  being  used  or  known ;  such  as  actito  from 
ago  facto  J;  and  so,  also,  lectito  from  lego,  scriptito  from 
scribo,  haesito  from  haereo,  visito  from  video,  ventiio  from 

venio,  advento. 

Some  few  frequentatives  with  the  termination  ito,  itare, 
are  not  derived  from  the  supine,  but  fix)m  the  present  of 
the  primitive  verb.     This  formation  is  necessary  when 
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the  primitive  verb  has  no  supine,  as  is  the  case  with  JoHop^ 
paveo — latito,  pavito.  But  the  following  are  formed  ia 
this  manner  without  there  being  such  a  reason:  tigiio, 
noscito,  quaeritOj  cogito.  Some  frequentadTes  have  the 
deponential  form ;  as,  amplexoTy  firom  amplectar,  mimUar 
fix>m  minor,  tutor  from  tuear,  scitor  and  acincitor  from  seuoo. 
[§  232.]  2.  DesidercUives  end  in  urio^  urire  (after  the 
fourth  conjugation),  and  express  a  desire  of  that  which  i» 
implied  in  the  primitive.  They  are  formed  from  the  su- 
pine of  the  latter,  e.  g.,  esurio^  esuris^  I  want  to  eat,  fitom 
edo,  esum  ;  so,  also,  coenaturio  from  coeTtatum,  dictwrio  &om 
dictum,  cmjpturio  from  emptum,  parturio  from  partum^  and 
in  this  manner  Cicero  (ad  Att.^  ix.,  10)  jocosely  formed 
Sullaturit  et  proscripturit^  he  would  like  to  play  the  part 
of  Sulla  and  to  proscribe. 

Note. — Some  verbs  in  tirio  after  the  fourth  conjugation,  such  as  ligvrin, 
9C(Uurire,  prurire,  are  not  desideratives,  and  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
« in  these  words  is  long. 

[§  233.]  3.  Diminutives  have  the  termination  iHo,  Ularej 
which  is  added  to  the  stem  of  the  primitive  verb  without 
any  farther  change,  and  they  describe  the  action  expressed 
as  something  trifling  or  insignificant ;  e.  g.,  cantillare,  from 
cantare,to  sing  in  an  under  voice, or  sing  with  a  sha^ng; 
conscribillare,  scribble ;  sorhUlare,  from  sorhere,  sip.  The 
number  of  these  verbs  is  not  great. 

[§  234.]  4.  Inchoatives  have  the  termination  sco,  and 
follow  the  third  conjugation.  They  express  the  beginning 
of  the  act  or  condition  denoted  by  the  primitive ;  e.  g,, 
caleo^  I  am  warm;  calesco^  I  am  getting  or  becoming 
warm;  areo,  I  am  dry;  aresco,!  begin  to  be  dry;  langueo, 
I  am  languid ;  languesco,  I  am  becoming  languid.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  preposition  is  prefixed  to  an  in- 
choative, as  in  timeo,  pertimesco;  taceo,  conticesco.  The 
vowel  preceding  die  termination  sco,  scere,  is  either  a 
fascoj,  e  (esco),  or  i  (isco),  according  as  the  inchoative  is 
derived  from  a  primitive  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  and 
fourth  conjugation  (in  the  last  two  cases  it  is  iscoj;  e.  g., 

lahasco  from  lahare^  totter. 
pallesco  from  pallere,  be  pale. 
ingemisco  from  gemere,  sigh. 
ohdormisco  from  dormire,  sleep. 

Many  inchoatives,  however,  are  not  derived  from  verbt, 
out  from  substantives  and  adjectives,  e.  g., 
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puerasco,  I  bocome  childish,  £rom  puer, 
tnaturesco,  I  become  ripe,  from  maturtis,  a,  um. 

All  inchoativos  take  their  perfect  and  the  tenses  deri- 
ved from  it  from  the  primitive  verb,  or  form  it  as  it  would 
be  in  the  primitive.  (See  Chap.  LII.,  the  list  of  the  most 
important  inchoatives^  It  must,  however,  be  observed 
that  not  all  verbs  ending  in  sco  are  inchoativos.  See  § 
203. 

[§  235.]  B.  In  regard  to  the  derivation  of  verbs  from 
nouns,  we  see  that  in  general  the  language  followed  the 
principle  of  giving  the  termination  of  the  second  conju- 
gation to  verbs  of  an  intransitive  signification,  and  that  of 
the  first  to  such  as  have  a  transitive  signification.  Thus 
we  have,  e.  g., 

(a)  JlostJhris,florere,  bloom.  and  from  adjectives : 
froiUtfrmdi9ffrmdere,  have  fo-         aWuSy  albere,  be  white. 

liage.  calmuj  calvertf  be  bald. 

via,  vires f  virere,  be  strong.  flavuSfflavere,  be  yellow. 

luXf  ludSf  lucere,  shine.  hebes,  hebertf  be  blunt  or  dull, 

but,  cdbus,  aibare,  whitewash. 

(b)  numerus^  wumerare,  count.  aptus,  aptare,  fit. 

ngnvmy  signarej  mark.  liber,  a,  urn,  libereare,  liberate. 

Jraus,fraudiayfr€tudare,  deceive.         celeber,  bris,  bre,  celebrars,  make  tre 
nomen,  nominis,  nominare,  name.  quent,  or  celebrate. 

vtdntts,  vulneris,  vuZnerare,  wound,     memor,  tnemorare,  mention. 
arma,  armare,  arm.  communis,  commwucart,  communi- 

cate. 

Both  kinds  are  found  compounded  with  prepositions,  without  the  sim- 
ple verbs  themselves  being  known  or  much  used ;  e.  g., 

Laqtteusy  illaqueare,  entwine ;  tKervus,  coacervare,  accumulate ;  stirps,  ear- 
tirpare,  extirpate ;  kilaris,  exhiUurare,  cheer. 

The  observation  of  §  147  must  be  repeated  here,  that 
many  deponents  of  the  first  conjugation  tin  arij  are  deri- 
ved from  substantives  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  "  to 
be  that  which  the  substantive  indicates ;''  e.  g.,  among  the 
first  verbs  in  the  list  there  given,  we  find  aemulari,  ancil- 
lari,  architectari,  aucupari,  augurari;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, corner,  conUtis,  camitari;  dominus,  dominari;  Jur^ 
furari.  See  §  237.  The  Latin  language  has  much  free- 
dom in  formations  of  this  kind,  and  we  may  even  now 
fi>rm  similar  words,  just  as  Persius  invented  (or  was  the 
first,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  used)  comicari^  chatter  like 
a  crow,  and  Horace  graecari^  live  luxuriously,  like  a  Grae- 
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II.   SUBSTANTIYES. 

[§  236.]  Substantdves  are  derived : 

A.  From  Verbs. 

1.  By  the  termination  or^  appended  in  place  of  the  um 
of  the  supine  in  transitive  verbs,  to  denote  a  man  perform 
ing  the  action  implied  in  the  verb ;  e.  g., 

amator^  monitor^         lector^  auditar, 

adulator,       favior,  conditor^        canditor^ 

adjutor,  censor,  petUor,  largitar, 

and  a  great  many  others.  Those  which  end  in  tor  form 
feminines  in  irix;  ss,Jautrix,  adjutrix,  victrix  ;  and  if  in 
some  cases  no  such  feminine  can  be  pointed  out  in  the 
writings  that  have  come  down  to  us,  it  does  not  follow, 
considering  the  facility  of  their  formation,  that  there  nev- 
er existed  one.  In  regard  to  the  masculines  ui  sor,  the 
formation  of  feminines  is  more  difficult,  but  tonsor  makes 
toTtstrix  ;  defensor ^  defenstrix  ;  and  exptdsor,  throwing  out 
the  s,  makes  expultrix. 

Some  few  substantives  of  this  kind  ending  in  tor  are 
formed,  also,  jfrom  nouns ;  as,  aleator,  gambler,  from  aUa; 
janitor,  from  jamm;  viator,  from  via. 

2.  The  same  termination  or,  when  added  to  the  unal- 
tered stem  of  a  word,  especially  of  intransitive  verbs,  ex- 
presses the  action  or  condition  denoted  by  the  verb  sub- 
stantively ;  e.  g.,  pavere,  pavor,  fear ;  Jurere,  Juror,  ftiry ; 
nitere,  nitor,  shine  or  gloss.     So,  also,  e.  g., 

clamor,       albor,       horror,      favor,  ardor, 

amor,  rubor,  timor,  maeror,  splendor, 
[§  237.]  3.  Two  terminations,  viz.,  io,  gen.  ionis,  and  us, 
gen.  us,  when  added  to  the  supine  after  throwing  off  the 
um^  express  the  action  or  condition  denoted  by  the  verb 
abstractedly.  Both  terminations  are  frequently  met  with 
in  substantives  derived  from  the  same  verb,  without  any 
material  difference ;  as,  concursio  and  concursus,  consensio 
and  consensus;  so,  also,  contemptio  and  contemptus,  digres- 
sio  and  digresstis,  motio  and  motus,  potio  and  potus,  tracta- 
tio  and  tractatus,  and  others.  Some  verbs  in  are  which 
have  different  forms  of  the  supine  (see  §  171),  make,  also, 
substantives  of  two  forms ;  thus  we  haYeJricatio  and  JriC' 
tio,  lavatio  and  lotio,  potdtio  and  potio,  and,  according  to 
their  analogy,  also  cubatio  and  cubitio,  although  the  supine 
of  cubare  is  cubitum  only. 
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In  this  manner  are  fi^rmed  from  actives  and  deponents, 
for  example, 

(a)  sectio,  motto.  lectio,  auditio. 
cunctatio,  cautio,  tdtio,  sortitio, 
acdamatio,  adtnonitio,  actio,  largitio. 

(b)  crepitus.  fletus.  cantus.  ambitus. 

sonitus.  visus.  congressus.  ortus. 

Note. — Strictly  speaking,  the  Latin  language  makes  this  difference,  that 
the  verbal  substantives  in  io  denote  the  action  or  condition  as  actually  go- 
ing on,  and  those  in  ii«  as  being  ^and  existing ;  but  this  difference  is  fre- 
quently neglected,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  writers  of  the  silver 
age  (especially  Tacitus)  prefer  the  forms  in  us  without  at  all  attending  to 
the  difference.  A  third  termination,  producing  pretty  nearly  the  same 
meaning,  is  Qra ;  as  in  ptcturOf  painting ;  conjectura,  conjecture ;  cuUura, 
cultivation.  Sometimes  it  exists  along  with  the  other  two,  as  in  positio^ 
posituSf  positura ;  cenaio,  cenauSf  censttra.  Usually,  however,  one  ot  them 
18  preferred,  in  practice,  with  a  definite  meaning.  Thus  wo  have  mercatiiSf 
the  market,  and  irwrcatura,  commerce.  In  some  substantives  the  termi- 
nation ela  produces  the  same  meaning ;  as,  querela,  complaint ;  loquela, 
speech ;  corruptela^  corruption. 

[§  238.]  4.  The  termination  men  expresses  either  the 
thing  to  which  the  action  belongs,  both  in  an  active  and 
passive  sense;  aSj^wZwew, from^Zg^erc, lightning ;  Jlumen^ 
from  Jluere,  river;  agmen,  from  agere,  troop  or  army  in 
its  march ;  examen,  from  exigere,  a  swarm  of  bees  driven 
out :  or,  the  means  of  attaining  what  the  verb  expresses ; 
e.  g.,  solamen,  a  means  of  consolation ;  nomen  a  means 
of  recognising,  that  is,  a  name.  The  same  thing  is  ex- 
pressed also  by  the  termination  mentum^  which  sometimes 
occurs  along  with  men  ;  as,  legmen  and  tegumentum^  vela- 
men  and  velamentum,  but  much  more  frequently  alone,  as 
in  adjumentum,  from  adjuvare,  a  means  of  relief;  condi- 
mentum,  from  condire,  condiment,  i.  e.,  a  means  of  sea- 
soning ;  docMmentum,  a  document,  a  means  of  showing  or 
proving  a  thing.     Similar  words  are : 

allevamentum.  monumentum.  additamentum,  experimentum. 
OTTiamentum.   f omentum.       alimentum.        blandimentum. 

Some  substantives  of  this  kind  aie  derived  from  nouns ; 
thus,  from  ater^  black,  we  have  atramentum.  The  con- 
necting vowel  a  before  mentum^  however,  may  show  that  a 
link  was  conceived  to  exist  between  the  primitive  ater  and 
the  derivative  atramentum,  such,  perhaps,  as  a  verb  atrare^ 
blacken.  In  like  manner,  we  have  calccamentum,  a  cov- 
ering for  the  feet ;  capiUavimtum,  a  headdress,  wig. 

[§  239.]  5.  The  temiinations  hulum  and  culum  (or  ulum^ 
when  c  OT  g  precedes)  denote  an  instrument  or  a  place 

R  2 
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serving  a  certain  purpose ;  e.  g.,  venahulum^  a  hunter's 
spear;  vehiculum,  a  vehicle ;  jaculuniy  a  javelin;  cmgulwm, 
a  gu'dle.     So,  also, 

umhracttlum.     cuhiculum,      fercuLum,       vinculum.* 

poculum,  latibtdum,        gtahulum.       operculum. 

The  termination  culum  is  sometimes  contracted  into  clum^ 
as  in  vinclum;  and  clum  is  changed  into  crum,  and  bu- 
lum  into  brum,  when  there  is  already  an  Hn  the  stem  of 
the  w^ord ;  e.  ^,y  fulcrum,  support ;  lavacrum,  hath ;  sepul- 
crum,  sepulchre  ;  fiagrunty  scourge ;  vewtilahrum*  A  simi- 
lar meaning  belongs  to  trum  in  aratrum^  plough ;  daiu- 
trum,  lock ;  rostrum^  beak.  Some  words  of  this  clasa  are 
derived  fix)m  substantives ;  as,  turibulum,  censer  ftus,  f«- 
risj;  acetabulum,  YinegBx  cmet;  candelabrum,  cBndelabie, 

6.  Other  and  less  productive  terminations  are  a  and  o, 
which,  when  appended  to  the  stem  of  the  word,  denote 
the  subject  of  the  action :  conviva,  guest ;  adveiui,  stran- 
ger ;  scriba,  scribe  ;  transfuga,  deserter ;  erro^  vagrant ; 
bibo,  drunkard ;  comedo,  glutton.  By  means  of  the  termi- 
nation io  words  are  derived  from  substantives,  denoting 
a  trade  to  which  a  person  belongs ;  as,  ludio,  the  same  as 
histrio,  an  actor ;  pellio,  furrier ;  restio,  rope-maker. 

'ium  expresses  the  effect  of  the  verb  and  the  place  of 
the  action  ;  e.  g.,  gaudium,  joy  ;  odium,  hatred ;  coUo- 
quium,  colloquy ;  conjugium  and  connubium,  marriage ; 
aedificium,  building,  edifice ;  re-  and  confugium,  place  of 
refuge ;  comitium,  place  of  assembly. 

igo  expresses  a  state  or  condition ;  origo,  from  oriri^ 
origin ;  vertigo,  giddiness  ;  rubigo,  a  blight ;  petigo  and 
impetigo,  scab ;  prurigo,  itch ;  and  hence,  porrigo,  scurf. 
A  similar  meaning  belongs  to  ido  in  cupido,  libido,  Jbrmido, 

[§  240.]  B.  From  other  Substantives. 
1.  The  diminutives,  or,  as  Quintilian,  i.,5, 46,  calls  them, 
vocabula  deminuta,  are  mostly  formed  by  the  terminations 
ulus,  ula,  ulum,  or  cuius,  a,  um,  according  to  the  gender  of 
the  primitive  word :  ulv^,  a,  um,  is  appended  to  the  stem 
after  the  removal  of  the  termination  of  the  oblique  cases, 
6.  g.,  virga,  virgtda  ;  servus,  servulus;  puer,  puerulus;  rex 
(regis),  regulus;  caput  (capitis),  capitulumli     So,  also, 

*  [The  student  ought  to  have  been  informed  here  that  in  viTtc-u/tim,  as 
\ii  jac-vXum^  the  c  belongs  to  the  stem,  while  in  oper-culum  it  belongs  to  the 
tennmation.]~ilm.  Ed. 

.  t  [A.  much  smipier  classification  than  the  one  here  given  may  be  found 
»  r^nscian,  viz. : 
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portmla.      nummy^ui.    rapulum.       facula. 
Utteruku     hartulMs.        oppidmlum*    adoleKemtului. 

Instead  of  tdus^  a,  um^  we  .find  olus^  a,  um,  when  the  ter- 
mination of  the  primitive  substantive,  us^  a,  urn,  is  prece- 
ded by  a  vowel ;  e.  g., 

JUiottLs.  gloriola.  ingeniolum. 

alveolus.  lineoUi,  horreolum. 

The  termination  cidusy  a,  mm^  is  sometimes  appended  to 
the  nominative  without  any  change,  viz.,  in  the  words  in 
I  and  r,  and  those  in  os  and  tis  of  the  third  declension, 
which  take  an  r  in  the  genitive ;  e.  g., 

corctdum,       Jratercidus,     Jlosculus,       munuscvlum. 
tuberculum.     sororctda.         oscidum,       corpusculum. 

And  so,  ahOf  pulvisculus,  vasculum,  from  vds^  vasis;  arbus- 
culUf  from  the  form  arhos ;  and,  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner,  rumtcsculus,  from  rumor  ;  lintriculus  and  ventricu- 
luSf  frx)m  linter  and  venter.  Sometimes  the  s  of  the  nom- 
mative  terminations  is  and  cs  is  dropped,  as  in 

tgniculfis,  aedicula,         nubecula^  diecula. 

jpisciculus.        pellicula.         vulpecula.         plebecula. 

In  words  of  other  terminations  of  the  third  declension, 
and  in  those  of  the  fourth,  i  steps  in  as  a  connecting  vow- 
el between  the  stem  of  the  word  and  the  diminutive  ter- 
mination cuius  ;  e.  g., 

ponticulus.         denticulus.         versiculus.         anictda. 
particula,  ossiculum.         articulus.  comiculum. 

cotictda.  reticulum,         sensiculus.         geniculum. 

The  termination  eUus^  a,  um^  occurs  only  in  those  words 
of  the  first  and  second  declensions  which  have  Z,  «,  or  r 
in  their  terminations.  Thus,  octdus  makes  ocellus;  tabula^ 
tabdla;  asinus^  asellus ;  liber^  libellus  ;  libra,  libella;  lu- 
crum, luceUum.     So,  also,  popeHus^/abella,  lamella^  patd^ 

(A)  If  the  primitive  be  of  the  first  or  second  declension,  -«/«»,  -«,  -ton,  is 
adopted ;  the  gender  depending  on  that  of  the  primitive. 

(B)  If  it  be  of  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  -cuius,  -a,  -urn,  is  preferred. 

The  exceptions  arise  from  contraction,  or  euphonic  variety.  If  the 
Item  of  the  first  or  second  declension  terminate  in  /,  n,  r,  a  contraction 
generally  takes  place,  proiucing  the  termination  -tUus,  -a,  -wn,  or  -illua, 
-a,  -wfi.  Thus,  besides  puendua,  we  have  jmellus ;  and  the  secondary  form 
nuelltda.  If  it  end  in  t  or  «,  then  -olus  is  written  for  -ulus.  With  respect 
to  the  other  declensions,  if  the  stem  end  in  any  of  the  harsher  consonants, 
c>  f  >  t,  d,  the  first  termination  without  the  guttural  is  naturally  preferred. 
It  It  end  in  on,  then  -wunUtu  is  written  instead  of  -onculus.  {Journal  of 
KAtetaim,  vol.  i.,  p.  10t.)]'-Am.  Ed. 
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la,  agelluSf  ctdtellus,  fldbeUum^  fiageHum,  lahellum^  saeeS^ 
lum,  Cistella  is  the  same  as  cistula^  and  thence  we  have 
again  cistdlula,  just  as  jmelltda  from  pueUa,  CateUtu 
from  canis^  and  porcelliis  from  porcus,  cannot  be  brought 
under  any  rule.  The  termination  illus^  a,  um,  occurs 
more  rarely,  as  in  bacillum,  sigUlum,  tigillum,  pupiUiu, 
like  pupulu^y  from  the  obsolete  pupus;  vUlum  from  vinum. 
So,  also,  codidlluSf  lapillus^  anguilla.  The  termination 
unculuSf  a,  um^  is  appended  chiefly  to  words  in  o,  gen.  ants 
or  inis ;  as, 

scrmuncultis,         ratiuncula,  homunculus, 

pugiunculus.         quaestiunctda.  virguncula, 

A  few  diminutives  of  this  sort  are  formed  also  from 
words  of  other  terminations,  viz.,  avunadtcs  from  avus^ 
domuncula  from  donms^  furunculus  frt>m  far,  ranunculus 
from  rana.  The  diminutive  termination  leus  occurs  sel- 
dom; but  it  is  found  in  equus^  equuleus ;  acus,  aculeus; 
hinnuSf  hinnuleus. 

Note. — Only  a  few  diminutives  differ  in  gender  from  their  primitiTo 
words  ;  as,  aculeus^  from  ucuSf  fern. ;  curricultanj  from  currus,  masc. ;  and, 
also,  ranunculuSf  from  rana,  and  scamillns  (a  footstool),  from  scamnum,  tHUmg 
with  which,  however,  we  also  find  the  regular  diminutives  ramda  and 
icamellum.  Hence  there  are  instances  of  double  diminutives  in  cases 
where  the  primitives  have  double  forms  (see  698) ;  e.  g.,  catUltu  and  eatU' 
lum ;  pileolus  and  pileolumy  and  a  few  others.  The  diminutives  of  common 
nouns  (^40)  are  said  to  have  regularly  two  forms,  one  in  %ls  and  the  oth- 
er in  a,  to  designate  the  two  sexes ;  as,  infantulus  and  infantula,  tinmctdus, 
a,  from  infans  and  tiro. 

[§241.]  2.  The  termination  ium  appended  to  the  radi- 
cal syllable  of  the  primitive  expresses  either  an  assem- 
blage of  things  or  persons,  or  their  relation  to  one  anoth- 
er ;  e.  g.,  collega,  collegium,  an  assembly  of  men  who  are 
collegae  (colleagues)  of  one  another;  &o  convivium,Tei^z&t, 
or  assembly  of  convivae;  servitium,  the  domestics,  also 
servitude;  sacerdotium,  the  office  of  priest;  minister,  min" 
isterium,  service ;  extd,  exilium,  exile ;  consors,  consortium^ 
community.  When  this  termination  is  appended  to  ver- 
bal substantives  in  or,  it  denotes  the  place  of  the  action, 
as  in  repositorium,  repository;  conditorium,  a  place  where 
a  thing  is  kept,  tomb ;  auditorium,  a  place  where  people 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  a  person. 

[§  242.]  3.  -arium  denotes  a  receptacle ;  e.  g.,  grana- 
rium,  a  granary  or  place  where  grain  is  kept ;  armarium 
(arma),  a  cupboard ;  armamentarium^  arsenal,  or  place 
where  the  armamenta  are  kept.     So,  also,  plantarium  and 
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ieminarium^  cLerarium,  columharium^  tahuLarium^  valetudu 
narium, 

[§  243.]  4.  -etum,  appended  to  the  names  of  plants,  de- 
notes the  place  where  they  ctow  in  great  number ;  e.  g., 
quercus,  quercetum,  a  plantation  of  oc^s ;  so,  also,  vinetum^ 
tauretum^  esculetumj  dumetum,  myrtetum,  olivetum  ;  and, 
after  the  same  analogy,  gaocetum,  a  field  covered  with 
stones;  and,  with  some  change,  salictum  (from  salixj^ 
pasture,  instead  of  salicetum ;  virgteltum  instead  of  vtV- 
gtdetum  ;  arhustum,  from  arhos  (for  arbor J^  instead  of  ar- 
boretum. 

[§  244.]  5.  'tle^  appended  to  names  of  animals,  indicates 
the  place  in  which  mey  are  kept ;  e.  g.,  bttbile  (rarely  bo- 
vUeJ,  stall  of  oxen ;  equile,  stable  (of  horses) ;  so,  also» 
caprile^  hoedile,  ovile.  Some  which  are  formed  from  verbs 
indicate  the  place  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb ;  as, 
cubile,  sedUe.  All  these  words  are  properly  neuters  of 
adjectives,  but  their  other  genders  are  not  used.  Com- 
pare §  250. 

[§  245.]  6.  With  regard  to  patronymics,  or  names  of 
descent,  which  the  Latin  poets  have  adopted  from  the  po- 
etical language  of  the  Greeks,  the  student  must  be  refer- 
red to  the  Greek  Grammar.  The  most  common  termina- 
tion is  ides;  as,  Priamus,  Priamtdes ;  Cecrops^Cecropides; 
names  in  cus  and  cles  make  Ides  {si^ff^) ;  e.  g.,  Atrides,  Pe- 
lides,  Heraclidae,  The  names  in  as  of  the  first  declen 
sion  make  their  patronymics  in  odes;  as,  AenecLS,  Aeneades. 
The  termination  iades  should  properly  occur  only  in  names 
ending  in  ius,  such  as  Thestius,  Thestiades ;  but  it  is 
used  also  in  other  names,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  particular  verse ;  as,  Laertes,  Laertiades  ;  Atlas, 
AUantiades ;  Abas,  Abantiades;  Telamon,  Telamoniades, 

The  feminine  patronymics  are  derived  firom  the  mascu- 
lines, ides  being  changed  into  is,  ides  into  eis,  and  iades 
into  ias;  e.  g.,  Tdntalides,  Tantalis;  Nereus  (Nerides), 
Nereis;  Thestius  (Thestiades),  Thestias,  Aeneades  (from 
Aeneas)  alone  makes  the  feminine  Aeneis,  because  the  reg- 
ular feminine,  Aeneas,  would  be  the  same  as  the  primitive. 
In  some  instances  we  find  the  termination  ine  or  ione  ;  as, 
Neptunine,  Acrisione, 

[§  246.]  C.  From  Adjectives. 

1.  The  termination  itas  is  the  most  common  in  forming 
substantives  denoting  the  quality  expressed  by  the  adjeo 
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dye  as  an  abstract  notion,  and  is  eqaivalent  to  the  English 
ty  or  ity.  The  adjective  itself,  in  appending  xtaa^  under- 
goes the  same  changes  as  in  its  obhque  cases,  especially 
m  the  one  which  ends  in  u  Thus,  from  atrox^  atroci,  we 
obtain  atrociteu;  from  cupidus^  cupidi^  cupiditas.  So, 
also,  cap€LXj  capttcitas;  celer^  celeritas;  salnher^  sahihri' 
tas  ;  cnidelis^  crvdelitas  ;  facilis^  facilitas  ;  clarus,  dart- 
tas;  Jecundus,  /ecunditas;  verus^  Veritas.  Liherteu  is 
formed  without  a  connecting  vowel,  and  Jacultas  and  dtfi- 
ctdtas  with  a  change  of  the  vowel,  as  in  the  adverb  dtfi- 
culter. 

The  adjectives  in  itis  make  their  substantives  in  ietas; 
e.  g.,  anxietasy  ebrietas,  pietaa^  varietas ;  those  in  stus 
make  them  in  stas :  honestas,  venustasy  vetustas;  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  potestas  and  voluntas  are  formed  fix)m  po99e 
and  velle. 

2.  Another  very  common  termination  is  ia,  but  it  oc- 
curs only  in  substantives  derived  from  adjectives  of  one 
termination,  which  addia  to  the  crude  form  of  the  obliqne 
cases.  From  audax,  dat.  audaci^  we  have  aTldacia,  and 
from  concorsy  concordi,  concordia.  So,  also,  clemens^  de- 
mentia ;  constans,  coTtstantia  ;  impudentia^  degantia  ;  ap- 
petentia  and  despicientia  occur  along  with  appetitio  and 
appetituSf  despectio  and  despectus.  Some  adjectives  in  V9 
and  er,  however,  likewise  form  their  substantives  in  ia ; 
e.  g.,  miser^  miseria;  angtistus,  angustia;  perfidus^  per- 
fidia;  and  several  verbal  adjectives  in  cundus;  oSfJacun- 
du8,  Jacundia ;  iracundtis,  iracundia ;  verecundus,  verc 
cundia. 

[§  247.]  3.  There  are  numerous  substantives  in  which 
tudo  18  appended  to  the  case  of  the  adjective  ending  in  i; 
e.  g.,  acritudo,  aegritudo,  altitudo,  crastitudo,  longitudo, 
magnittido,  fortitudo^  nmilitudo  ;  and  in  polysyllables  in 
tus^  tudo  directly  grows  out  of  this  termination,  as  in 
consuetudoy  mansuetiido,  inquietudo,  sollidttido,  Valetudo 
stands  alone.  Some  of  these  substantives  exist  along  Mrith 
other  forms ;  as,  beatitudo,  daritudo,  Jirmitudo,  lenitudo, 
and  sanctitudo,  along  wdth  heatitas,  daritas,  JirmitaSy  &c. 
In  these  cases  the  words  in  udo  seem  to  denote  the  dura- 
tion and  peculiarity  of  the  quality  more  than  those  in  ttas. 
To  these  we  must  add  the  termination  monia^  which  pro- 
duces the  same  signification,  e.  g.,  sajictimonia,  castimo- 
«*a,  acrinwniay  after  the  analogy  of  which  parntnonia 
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and  qtterimania  (stronger  than  querela)  are  formed  from 
▼erbs. 

4.  Substantives  in  tha,  from  adjectives  in  us^  are  of 
more  rare  occurrence;  as,  jusHtia,  tram  Justus,  justi.  So, 
avaritia^  laetUia^  maestUia^  pudicUia;  but  also  tristitia 
from  tristis, 

5.  The  termination  edo  occurs  only  in  a  few  substan- 
tives ;  as,  albedo^  dukedoy  gravedo  (heaviness  or  cold  in 
the  head),  pinguedo  (along  wi£tk  pii^itudo), 

IIL  Adjectives. 
Adjectives  are  derived : 

A.  From  Verbs. 

[§  248.]  1.  With  the  termination  hundusy  chiefly  from 
verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  e.  g.,  errabundus,  from  er- 
rare^  cogitabundus,  from  cogitare^  gratulabundtis,  from 
gratularif  populahundus,  from  populari.  Their  signifi- 
cation is,  in  general,  that  of  a  participle  present,  with  the 
meaning  strengthened,  a  circumstance  which  we  must 
express  in  English  by  the  addition  of  other  words  j  e.  g., 
haesitahundtcSf  full  of  hesitation ;  deliberahundus^  frill  of 
deliberation ;  mirabunduSf  full  of  admiration ;  venerdbun- 
dtiSj  frill  of  veneration;  Uicritnabundus,  weeping  proftisely. 
Thus  Gellius  explains  laetabundus  as  one  qui  abunde  lae- 
tus  est.  There  are  but  few  adjectives  of  this  kind  derived 
from  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation :  Jremebufidus,  geme- 
bundus^  furibundus,  ludibundus,  moribundusy  nitibundus. 
There  is  only  one  from  a  verb  of  the  second  conjugation, 
viz.,  pudibundus  ;  and,  likewise,  only  one  frt)m  a  verb  of 
the  fourth,  lascivibundus. 

Note. — These  verbal  adjectives  in  bundus,  however,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  mere  participles,  for  in  general  they  do  not  govern  any  case.  But  we 
find  in  Livy  the  expressions  vitcAundiu  castraj  mirabimdi  vanam  tpedem.  A 
considerable  list  of  such  expressions  is  given  in  Ruddimannus,  IfuHt. 
Granunuu.  LaL,  torn,  i,  p.  309,  ed.  Lips. 

Some  verbal  adjectives  in  cundus  are  of  a  similar  kind: 
Jhcundus,  eloquent ;  tracundus^  irascible ;  verecundus^  fall 
of  bashfulness ;  rubicundus,  the  same  as  rubens,  redcQsh. 

[§  249.]  2.  The  ending  tdus,  chiefly  in  adjectives  formed 
from  intransitive  verbs,  simply  denotes  the  quality  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb : 

calidus,  from  calere.  rubidus,  frt>m  rubere, 

algidusj  from  algere,  turgidus,  from  turgere. 

madidus,  &ora  madere.      rapidus^  from  rapere. 
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The  termination  uus  is  of  more  rare  occuircmce ;  e.  g., 
congruus,  from  congruo,  agreeing;  assiduus^  nocuus  aad 
innocwus.  When  derived  from  transitive  verbs,  it  gives  to 
the  adjective  a  passive  meaning,  as  in  irriguui^  well  wa- 
tered ;  conspicmta^  visible ;  indimduua^  indivisible. 

3.  The  terminations  ills  and  hUis  denote  the  possibility 
of  a  thing  in  a  passive  sense ;  e.  g.,  amabUis^  easy  to  love, 
hence  amiable ;  placabUis,  easy  to  be  conciliated ;  dele- 
hilisy  easy  to  be  destroyed;  vincibUis,  easy  to  be  con- 
quered ;  Jacilis,  easy  to  do ;  docUis,  docile ;  Jragilis,  fra- 
gile. Some  of  these  adjectives,  however,  have  an  active 
meaning:  Awri&iZw,  producing  horror,  horrible ;  ternbiUs^ 
terrible,  that  is,  producing  terror ;  fertUis,  fertile. 

4.  -ax,  appended  to  the  stem  of  the  verb,  expresses  a 
propensity,  and  generally  a  faulty  one : 

pugnax.  Jkrctx. 

edax  and  vorax.  audax, 

loquax.  rapax. 

The  few  adjectives  in  ulus  have  a  similar  meaning;  as 
credultis,  credulous ;  hihulus,  fond  of  drinking ;  querulus^ 
querulous. 

[§  250.]  B.  From  Substantives,  viz. 

(a)  From  Appellatives : 

1.  The  ending  eits  denotes  the  material,  and  sometimes 
similarity;  e.  g., 

firreus.         ligneus,         jplumhen^,         virgineus. 
auretis,         citretis,  dnereus,  ignetis. 

argenteus,     buxeus,  corporeus.         vitretis. 

Some  adjectives  of  this  kind  have  a  double  form  in 
-neus  and  -ntcs ;  as,  ebumeus  and  ebumus,  Jtctdneus  and 
JiculmiSy  Uignetis  and  ilignus,  querneus  and  qttemus,  sa- 
ligneus  and  salignus. 

2.  'ictcs  expresses  belonging  or  relating  to  a  thing; 
e.  g.,  classictts,  from  classis ;  dviiMs,  relating  to  a  citizen; 
dominicusj  belonging  to  a  master;  rusticusy  rural;  aulicusy^ 
relating  to  a  court ;  bellicus,  relating  to  war,  &c. 

3.  The  termination  ilis  (compare  §  20)  has  the  same 
meaning,  but  assumes  also  a  moral  signiiication ;  e.  g., 
eivUis  and  hostilis,  the  same  as  civicus  and  hosticus,  but 
also  answering  to  our  civil  and  hostile.  So  servilis,  sent- 
w,  aniliSf  juvenilis,  ptcerilis,  virilis. 

4.  The  endings  aceus  and  icitis  sometimes  express  a  ma- 
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eerial  and  sometimeB  the  oiigin ;  e.  g.,  chartacetL*^  yie^s  tr- 
naceus,  papyraceus;  caemeniicius^  kUericius,  pa*rt*rirf,  trf 
bunicius.     So,  also,  those  derived  from  participles  :  colic 
ticius,  arisen  from  contributions ;  commenticius^  fictitious 
subditicitts,  supposititious,  and  others. 

[§  251.]  5.  The  termination  alis  (in  English  alj  is  ap« 
pended  not  only  to  words  in  o,  but  also  to  substantives 
of  other  terminations,  in  which,  however,  the  termination 
is  appended  to  the  crude  fi^rm  of  the  oblique  cases ;  e.  g., 
ancoray  canviva,  letum — ancoralis^  conmvalis,  letalis  ;  but 
frt)m  reXy  regis^  we  have  regalis  ;  virgo,  virginalU  ;  sacer- 
dosy  sacerdotalis;  cajmt,  capitalis;  carpus,  carporalis.  So, 
also,  auguraliSy  aditialis^  comitialis^  annalisy  fluvialis^  mor- 
talisy  novalisy  socialis,  and  others.  Also  from  proper 
names ;  as,  Augustalis,  Claiidialis,  Flavialis,  Trajanalis, 
to  denote  classes  of  priests  instituted  in  honour  of  those 
emperors.  The  ending  aris  is  somewhat  more  seldom, 
and  principally  occurs  in  such  words  as  contain  an  I ; 
such  as  articidaris,  constdaris,  poptdaris,  puellaris^  vul- 
garis, Apollinaris. 

The  termination  atilis  denotes  fitness  for  the  thing  ex- 
pressed by  the  root ;  as,  aquatilis,  Jiuviatilis,  volatilis, 

6.  The  termination  ius  occurs  most  frequently  in  de- 
rivatives from  personal  nouns  in  or  ;  e.  g.,  accusatorius, 
amatorius,  aleatorius,  censoriiis,  imperatorius,  praetorius, 
uxorius.  It  occurs  more  rarely  in  substantives  of  other 
terminations,  though  we  have  regitis,  patrius,  aquUonius. 
From  substantives  in  or  which  do  not  denote  persons,  but 
abstract  notions,  adjectives  are  formed  by  simply  append- 
ing us ;  as,  decor f  decorums;  and  so,  also,  canorusy  oaonis, 
honarus  (less  frequently  used  than  hanestusj. 

[§  252.]  7.  -inus  is  found  especially  in  derivations  from 

names  of  animals  (especially  to  denote  their  fiesh) ;  e.  g., 

asininus.        Jerinus,  haedinus.         anserinus. 

caninus.  equinus.  cahallinus,       anatinus. 

camdinus^      taurinus.         arietinus,         viperinus. 

But  it  also  occurs  in  adjectives  derived  from  names  of 

other  living  beings;  e.  g.,  divinusy  lihertinusj  inquilinus 

(fix)m  incola)^  mcLsculinus,  femininus  fmarinus,  living  in 

the  sea,  stands  alone),     medicinal  sutrina,  tofistrina,  pis- 

trinum,  texirinum,  are  to  be  explained  by  the  ellipsis  of  a 

substantive,  and  denote  the  locality  in  which  the  art  or 

trade  is  carried  on. 
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The  termination  inus,  on  the  other  hand,  occun  chiefly 
in  derivations  from  names  of  plants  and  minerals,  to  de* 
note  the  material  of  which  a  thing  is  made ;  e.  g.,  cedri' 
nuSf  Jagmus,  adamanHnus,  crysttdlinuSf  and  the  ending 
finus  in  derivative  adjectives  denoting  time;  as,  eroifmtUi 
diut^us^  hamofmus,  annotinus.     See  §  20. 

8.  The  termination  arius  expresses  a  general  relation 
to  the  noun  from  which  the  adjective  is  formed,  but  more 
particularly  the  occupation  or  profession  of  a  person;  e.  g., 

coriaritis.      carbonarius.     scapharius.      ostiarius. 
statuaritts,     aerarius,  navtctdarius,   consiliarius, 

sicarius.        argentarius,     codicarius.       classiarius, 

9.  The  ending  ostis  denotes  fulness  or  abundance;  as  in 

aerumnosus.         aquosus,  hellicosus* 

animosus,  lapidostM*        caliginosus. 

artificiosus,  vinosus.  tenehricosus. 

The  ending  tumts  occurs  exclusively  in  derivadons  from 
words  of  the  fourth  declension:  acttiosus,  portuomAs^  sidtn- 
osus^  vultuostis  ;  but  also  m<mstruostis,  which  is  used  dlaag 
with  numstrosus. 

10.  The  termination  lentus  denotes  plenty,  and  is  com- 
monly preceded  by  the  vowel  u,  and  sometimes  by  o : 

Jraudulenttis,         vinolentus,  pulverulentus. 

turbtdentus.  opulentus,  violenttes. 

esculenttis.  potulentus.  sanguinolentus, 

11.  Less  productive  and  significant  terminations  are: 
'anus,  which  denotes  belonging  to  a  thing ;  urhanttSj  mon- 
tanus^  Jmmanus  (from  homo)  (respecting  the  adjectives 
formed  from  numerals  by  means  of  this  termination,  see 
§  118.  Thus,  we  ^w^fehris  tertiana,  quartana,  a  fever  re- 
turning every  third  or  fourth  day) ;  ivm  generally  denotes 
the  manner  or  nature  of  a  thing :  furtivus,  rotivus,  aestt- 
vtes,  tcmpestivus ;  also  from  participles  :  captivus,  nativus, 
sativus  ;  emus  denotes  origin :  fratemus,  matcmuSy  pater- 
nuSf  infemusj  extemus.  The  same  termination  and  umtu 
occur  in  adjectives  denoting  time:  vemus,  hihcmusy  Ties- 
temus^  aetemus  (from  aeviternusj,  diumtiSy  noctumua ; 
tUmus  occurs  in  Jinitimus,  legitimus,  maritimus.  The 
termination  ster,  in  the  adjectives  mentioned  in  §  100,  de- 
notes the  place  of  abode,  or  a  qualitJ^ 

S§  253.]  A  very  extensive  class  of  derivative  adjectives 
^  in  atus^  like  participles  perfect  passive  of  the  first 
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conjugation,  but  they  are  deriyed  at  once  fiom  substan- 
tives, widiout  its  being  possible  to  show  the  existence  of 
an  intermediate  verb.  Thus  we  have,  e.  g.,  aurum  and 
auratus,  gilt ;  but  a  verb  aurare  does  not  occur,  and  its 
existence  is  assumed  only  for  the  sake  of  deriyation. 
Some  adjectives  of  this  kind  are  formed  from  substantives 
in  is  and  end  in  Uus;*  as,  awritef,  provided  with  ears ;  pel" 
litusy  covered  with  a  skdn ;  tmrritus^  having  towers ;  and 
so,  also,  meUitug,  sweet  as  honey.  Some  few  are  formed 
by  the  ending  utui  from  substantives  in  us^  gen.  us  ;  as, 
comutus^  astutus  /  and,  according  to  this  analogy,  ntisutus,\ 
from  nasusj  t.     Those  in  atus  are  very  numerous ;  e.  g., 

harhatus,  calceatus,  aeratus, 

togatus.  clipeatus.  dentatus, 

galeatus,  octdcttus,  falcattts, 

[§  254.]  (h)  From  Proper  Names. 

We  may  here  distinguish  four  classes:  1,  names  of 
n\en;  2,  of  towns;  3,  of  nations;  4,  of  countries. 

1.  The  termination  iantcs  is  the  most  common  in  form- 
ing adjectives  from  Roman  names  of  men,  not  only  from 
those  ending  in  Itcs^  such  as  Thdliantis,  Servilianus^  but 
also  from  those  in  us  and  other  endings ;  as,  Crassiamis^ 
Marcelliantis,  Patdianus^  Caesariantes,  Catonianus^  Cice- 
ronianus :  anus  occurs  only  in  names  in  a,  and  is  there- 
fore found  less  frequently ;  as,  Cinnanus,  Stdkmus;  still, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  septa  Agrippiana^  legio  Gal- 
bicmc^  Gracchus  is  the  only  name  in  us  that  commonly 
makes  Greuxhanus  ;  for  Augustanus^  Lepidanus^  and  Lu- 
cullanus  occur  along  with  Augustiarms^  Lepidianus^  and 
Lucullianus.  The  termination  inus  is  found  chiefly  in  de- 
rivatives from  names  of  families,  e.  g.,  Messalinus,  Pau- 
linus^  Rufinus^  Agrippina,  Plancina  ;  in  real  adjectives  it 
occurs  much  more  rarely,  but  it  is  well  established  in 
Jugurtha^  Jugurthinus  (for  which,  however,  Jugurihanus 
also  might  have  been  used);  Plautus,  Plautinus;  Verres, 
Verrinus,  to  distinguish  them  fitjm  Plautitcs,  PlauHanus; 
Verrius^  Verrianus,  In  Suetonius,  moreover,  we  find  hd" 
lum  Viriaihinum^  fossa  Drusina,  and  in  Cicero  oratio  Me- 

♦  [AuritiM,  pelUtusy  &c.,  are  the  very  forms  to  which  analogy  would  lead. 
(Consult /otimoZ  of  Education^  vol.  i.,  p.  105.)]— -Am.  Ed. 

t  {Nasutua  is  not  a  very  irregular  form,  when  we  consider  the  conveiki- 
faility  of  the  vowels  o  and  ^,  or  d  and  ik ;  and  the  consequent  confusion  in 
■0  many  words  between  the  second  and  fourth  declensions.] — Am.  Ed, 
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teUina  (an  oration  delivered  against  Metellus),  ad  Ait .  ^ 
13;  hdlum  AntiocMnum^Th%Lij^,^T!A.><il\  snd partes  Antuf 
chinae,  ad  Fam,^  ix.,  8.    The  termination  eus  in  CkLesareui 
Herculeus,  Romtdeus,  is  used  only  by  poets. 

There  are  two  terminations  for  forming  adjectives  £ran 
Greek  names  of  men,  etis  or  tus  (in  Grreek  eio^,  see  §  2) 
and  tcus.  Some  names  form  adjectives  in  both  termina- 
tions with  a  slight  difference  in  meaning,  e.  g.,  PkiUjfpeui 
and  Philippicus,  Pyihagoreus  and  Pt/thagoricus,  Isocrate- 
us  and  Locratictes,  Homerius  and  Homericus,  Of  others, 
one  form  only  is  used ;  as,  DefnosthenicuSf  Platonicus,  So" 
craticus.  To  these  we  must  add  those  in  -iScus,  formed 
from  names  in  ias,  e.  g.,  Archias.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  Antiochius^  Aristotelius,  or,  wdth  a  different  pronunci- 
ation, AchUleus,  Epicuretis,  Heracleus,  Sophocleus^  Theo- 
dor  eus.  Sometimes  adjectives  in  eus  are  formed,  also, 
from  Latin  names,  though,  at  the  best  period  of  the  lan- 
guage, never  without  a  definite  reason ;  e.  g.,  in  Cicero, 
in  Verr,,  iii.,  49,  Marcellea  and  Verrea,  Greek  festivals  in 
honour  of  those  persons  ;  but  afterward  we  find,  without 
this  peculiar  meaning,  Augusteus^  IjucuLleus  (in  Pliny  and 
Suetonius),  NeronetLs^  Roman  objects  being  thus  designa 
ted  by  words  vnth  a  Greek  termination. 

Note. — It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  Roman  gentile  names  in 
i««  were  originally  adjectives,  and  were  always  used  as  such.  We  thus 
read  lex  Cornelia,  Juliaj  TulUa,  via  Flaminia,  Valeria,  Appui,  aqua  Julia,  cir- 
cus Flaminius,  theatrum  Pornpeium,  horrea  Sulpicia,  instead  of  the  adjectives 
m  anus.  Nay,  the  Romans  made  this  very  proper  distinction,  that  the  ad- 
jectives in  ius  denoted  everything  which  originated  with  the  person  in 
question,  and  was  destined  for  public  use,  while  those  in  anus  denoted  that 
which  was  named  after  the  person  for  some  reason  or  other ;  e.g.,  lex  Sul- 
picia,  but  seditio  Sulpiciana  ;  aqua  Appia,  but  mala  Appiana  ;  porticus  Pomr 
pna,  but  classis  Pompeiana,  &c.  The  former  meaning  is  also  expressed 
when  the  name  itself  is  used  adjectively ;  as,  aqua  Trajana,  partus  Traja- 
nus,  though  an  adjective  in  ianus  was  formed  even  from  names  ending  in 
anus  ;  as,  malum  Sejanianum,  SCtum  Silanianum.  According  to  this  ansil- 
ogy,  Augustus,  a,  um,  was  used  for  Auguatianus,  Augustanus,  or  Augustalis  ; 
e.  g.,  dmnus  Augusta,  pax  Augusta,  scriptores  historiae  Augustae.  The  poets 
went  still  farther,  ana  Horace,  for  example  {Carm.,  iv.,  5, 1),  says,  Romu- 
lae  gentis  cuatos,  for  Romuleae. 

[§  255.]  2.  From  names  of  places,  and  chiefly  from 
those  of  towns,  adjectives  are  derived  ending  in  ensis^  inus^ 
asj  and  amis, 

(a)  -ensisy  also  from  common  or  appellative  nouns,  e.  g., 
castrensis,  from  castra  ;  circensis,  from  drctis ;  and  from 
names  of  towns:  Cannae,  Cannensis;  Catina,  Catinensis; 
Ariminum^  Ariminensis;  Comum,  Comensis;  Mediolanum^ 
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Mediolanefuis  ;  Snlmo,  Sulmonensis  ;  from  (Greek)  towns 
in  ia  (ea) :  JjUiochmsis^  AntigonensiSj  Attalefuis,  Nicom' 
edensis^  but  in  Heradienns  the  i  is  preserved. 

(P)  'tnus,  from  names  in  ta  ana  turn ;  e.  g.,  Amerta, 
Amerinus;  Aricia,  Aricinus ;  Florentia,  Flarentinus ; 
Caudium^  Caudinus  ;  Clusium,  Clusinus  ;  Canusium^  Ca- 
ntisintis.  And  so,  also,  from  LKUium^  Latinus,  and  from 
Capitolium^  Capitolinns. 

(y)  'OS  (for  all  genders)  is  used  less  extensively,  and 
only  forms  adjectives  from  names  of  tovnis  in  urn,  diough 
not  from  all.  It  occurs  in  Arpinum^  Arpinas ;  Aquinum, 
Aquijias;  Privemum^  Privemas;  Ferentinum,  Ferentincu 
(dger) ;  CasUinum,  CasUinas  (along  with  Casilinensis), 
But  Ravenna  also  makes  Ravennas  ;  Capena,  Capenas ; 
Ardea,  Ardeas;  IfUeramna,  Interamnas  (cdso  ager) ;  Fru- 
sino,  Frusinas,  Antium  makes  Antias,  but  we  find  also 
Antiense  templum  and  Antiatinae  sortes, 

(6)  -amis,  from  names  of  towns  in  a  and  ae;  e.  g.,  Roma, 
Romanus;  Alha,  Alhanus  ;*  Sparta,  Spartanus ;  Cumae^ 
Cumanus  ;  Syracusae,  Syraxmsanus  ;  Thebae,  Thehanus; 
also  from  some  in  um  andi:  Tiiscidumy  Tusculanus;  Fun- 
di, Fundanus. 

[§  256.]  Greek  adjectives,  however,  formed  from  names 
of  towns,  or  such  as  were  introduced  into  Latin  through 
the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  follow  different  rules,  which 
must  be  learned  from  a  Greek  Grammar.     We  wdll  here 
only  remark  that  the  most  frequent  ending  is  tus,  by  means 
of  which  adjectives  are  formed,  also,  from  Greek  names 
of  countries  and  islands ;  e.  g.,  Aegyptus,  Aegyptius;  Les- 
bos, Lesbius  ;  Rhodus,  Rhodius  ;   Corinthus,  Corinthius  ; 
Ephestcsy  Ephesius ;   Chius^  Chlus  (instead  of  ChiiusJ ; 
Lacedaemon,  Lacedaejnonius ;  Marathon,  Marathonius  ; 
Salamis^  Salaminius;  Eretria^  Eretritis,     Other  names 
in  a  take  the  termination  aeus  ;  as,  Smyrna,  Smymaeus  ; 
Tegea,  Tegeaeus;  Larissa,  Larissaeus;  Perga,  Pergaeus, 
and  so,  also,  Cumae  (Kvurj)  makes  the  Greek  adjective 
Cutnaem,     In  the  case  of  towns  not  in  Greece,  even  when 
they  are  of  Greek  origin,  we  most  frequently  find  the  ter- 
mination tntis:  Tarentum,  Tarentinus;  Agrigeh,tiim,  Agri^ 
gentinus  ;   Centuripae,  Centuripinus  ;  Metapontum,  Meta- 
pontinus;  Rhegium,  Rkeginus,  whereas  the  Latin  Regi- 

*  Albamu  is  formed  from  Alba  Longa ;  Albensia  from  Alba,  on  Lake  Fu 
cimis. 

S2 
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urn  Lepidi  makes  the  adjective  Regienns.  It  not  tinfr^- 
quently  happened  that  the  Romans,  as  may  be  obs^red 
in  some  instances  ahready  mentioned,  formed  adjectiTes 
from  Greek  names  of  towns  in  their  own  way,  and  mth- 
out  any  regard  to  the  Greek  forms ;  e.  e.,  Athet^iettsii  in- 
stead of  Athejuieugf  Thebamu  instead  of  Thehaeus  (whUe 
Thehaicus  is  an  adjective  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
Thebes),  Eretriensis  along  with  Eretrius^  Stfretcusamu 
along  with  Syracusius,  Eleusinits  more  frequently  than 
the  Greek  form  Eleusimui,  The  Gh:«ek  ending  ev^  was 
most  commonly  changed  into  ensis  ;  sometimes,  hpwever, 
it  was  retained  along  with  the  Latin  form ;  as,  Halicar' 
nasseus  and  Hdlicamassensis.  In  like  manner,  the  Grueek 
iTTj^  was  sometimes  retained,  as  in  Ahderites  ;  and  some^ 
times  changed  into  antes,  as  in  PimannitanteSi  Th^ndariUh 
nus,  especially  in  all  the  Greek  names  of  towns  compound- 
ed with  polls ;  as,  Neapolitanus,  Megcdopolitanus,  The 
other  Greek  terminations  are  usually  retained  in  Ladnl 

[§  257.]  3.  From  names  which  originally  belong  to  na- 
tions, adjectives  are  formed  in  ictis  and  ius,  in  most  cases 
in  iais;  e.  g.,  from  Afer,  Britannus,  Crollus,  Germanua^  Ita- 
lusj  Marsusy  Medics^  Celta^  Persa,  Scytha,  Arahs,  Aethiops^ 
we  have  the  adjectives  Africus^  BritannicuSy  Celticus, 
Arahicus,  &c. ;  those  in  itis  are  formed  from  some  Greek 
names ;  as,  Syrus^  SyritM;  Cdix,  Cilicius;  Thrax,  Thra- 
cius.  Other  names  of  nations  are  at  once  substantives  and 
adjectives;  as,  Graecus,  Etruscus,  Sardus,  or  adjectives 
and, at  the  same  time,  substantives;  as,  Romantis,  Latin/us^ 
Sahinus,  Other  substantive  names,  again,  servo,  indeed, 
as  adjectives,  but  still  form  a  distinct  adjective  in  icus ; 
as,  Hispanus,  Hispanicus ;  Appulus^  Appulums  ;  Samnis^ 
Samniticus.  In  like  manner,  Caeres,  Veiens,  Gamers^  Ti- 
hurs  are  both  substantives  and  adjectives,  but  still  form 
distinct  adjectives  according  to  the  analogy  of  names  of 
towns:   GaeretanVfS,  Veientanus^  Camertinus,  Tiburtinus. 

Note. — It  must  be  remarked  that  poets  and  the  later  prose  writers,  in 
general,  use  the  substantive  fonn  also  as  an  adjective ;  e.  g.,  Martus  4^>er, 
Colcha  venena,  although  Colchicus  and  Marsicus  exist ;  Horat.,  Carm.,  iv.,  Q, 
7,  Dardanas  turres  quateret ;  veis.  12,  in  puhere  Teucro  ;  vers.  18,  Achivis 
fiammi$  wrerej  instead  of  Achaicis.  And  this  is  not  only  the  case  with 
these  forms  of  the  second  declension  Which  externally  resemble  adjec- 
tives, but  Ovid  and  Juvenal  say  Numidae  leones,  Numidae  ursi,  instead  of 
Numidici ;  and  Persius  says,  Ligw  ora  for  Ligustica.  The  Greek  feminine 
forms  of  names  of  nations  are  likewise  used  as  adjectives ;  thus,  Virgil 
■ays,  Cresta  j^aretra  for  Cretica^  Ausonis  ora  for  Ausonia,  and  the  like.  The 
*ame  liberty  is  taken  by  poets  with  the  names  of  rivers  in  us.  Thus,  Hnr 
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ace^  CanRM  !▼•)  4,  38,  has.  Meiawrum  fimmm ;  d»  Art  Poei^  18,  ilunun 
Rhenum.  Evenjprose  writers  sometimes  follow  their  example  in  this  re* 
spect:  Plin.,  fiut,  Nat.^  iii.,  16,  ostium  Eridaman;  Caes.,  B.  O.,  iiL,  7, 
and  Tacit.,  Arm.,  i.,  9,  Hist.,  iv.,  12,  mare  Oceaman. 

[§  258.]  4.  The  names  of  countries,  with  some  excep- 
tions, such  as  the  Latin  names  of  districts,  Latium  and 
Samnium,  and  those  borrowed  from  the  Greek  language, 
Aegyptus^  Epirus^  Persis,  are  themselves  derived  from  Sie 
names  of  nations;  e.  g.,  Britannia^  Gallia^  Italia,  Syria^ 
Thracia^  sometimes  widi  slight  changes,  as  in  Sardi,  Sar- 
dinia;  and  Stculi,  SicUia.  Africa  and  Corsica  are  real 
adjectives,  to  which  terra  is  imderstood.  From  some  of 
these  countries  adjectives  are  formed  with  the  termina- 
tions «m»  and  anus  ;  as,  Gratdensis,  Htspaniensis,  Sicili- 
ensis  ;  Africanus^  Gallicanus^  Germanicianus,  which  must 
be  careftilly  distinguished  from  the  adjectives  derived  from 
the  names  of  the  respective  nations.  Thus,  exercitus  Jfw- 
paniensis  signifies  an  army  stationed  in  Spain,  but  not  an 
army  consisting  of  Spaniards ;  but  spartum  Hispanicum 
is  a  plant  indigenous  in  Spain.  The  following  are  some 
peculiar  adjectives  of  Greek  formation :  Aegyptiacus^ 
Syriacus,  Graecanictcs  is  strangely  formed,  and  expresses 
Greek  origin  or  Greek  fashion. 

[§  259.]   C.  From  other  Adjectives. 

Diminutives  are  formed  from  some  adjectives  by  the 
terminations  ultis,  olus,  culus^  and  ellus,  according  to  the 
rules  which  were  given  above,  §  240,  with  regard  to 
diminutive  substantives.  Thus  we  have  parvulus,  har- 
ridtdusy  nasutultts^  primultcs ;  aureolus ;  pauperculus^  le- 
viculus,  tristiculus  ;  miselluSf  novellus^  pulchellus,  tenellus. 
Double  diminutives  are  formed  from  paucus  and  pau- 
lus  ;  paululus  or  pauxillus,  BXid. pauxillulus,  a,  um;  and 
from  bonus  (htnusj^  beUus  and  heUultis,  Respecting  the 
diminutives  derived  from  comparatives,  comp.  §  104,  2, 
Note. 

The  termination  aneusy  appended  to  tbe  stem  of  an  ad- 
]ective  (and  participle)  in  us,  expresses  a  resemblance  to 
tiie  quality  denoted  by  the  primitive;  e.  g.,  supervacaneus, 
of  a  superfluous  nature ;  but  there  are  only  few  words  of 
this  kind:  rejectanetts^  suhitaneus,  coUectaneuSy  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  analogy,  consentaneus,  praecidaneus,  sue- 
cidaneus, 

r§  260.]  Besides  derivation,  new  words  are  also  formed 
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by  composition.  In  examining  such  words,  we  may  con- 
sider either  the  first  or  the  second  part  of  which  a  com- 
pound consists. 

The  first  word  is  either  a  noun,  a  verb,  or  a  particle. 
The  second  remains  imchanged;  e.  g.,  henefacio^  hate- 
Jicium,  maledico,  satago ;  a  contraction  takes  place  only 
in  nolo,  from  ne  (for  nonj  and  volo^  and  in  Tnalo,  from 
mage  (for  magis)  and  volo.  Prepositions  are  used  more 
frequently  than  any  other  particles  in  forming  compound 
words.  Respecting  their  signification  and  the  changes 
produced  in  pronunciation  by  the  meeting  of  heterogene- 
ous consonants,  see  Chap.  LXVI. 

There  are  only  a  few  words  in  which  verbs  form  the 
first  part  of  a  compound,  and  wherever  this  is  the  case 
the  yerhfado  forms  the  latter  part;  as  in  arefado^  cole- 
Jacio^  madefacio,  patefacio^  condocefacio,  commofii^acio, 
assuefacio^  and  consuefado.  The  only  change  in  the  first 
verbs  (which  belong  to  the  second  conjugation)  is,  that 
they  throw  off*  the  o  of  the  present. 

When  the  first  word  is  a  noun  (substantive  or  adjective), 
it  regularly  ends  in  a  short  i. 

patricida.       armiger,        particeps,         aeqmparo. 

artifex,  aquilifer.        ignivomus,       amplifico. 

tubicen.  capripes,         misericors,       hreviloquens. 

caicsidicus,      carnivorus.     rupicapra,       alienigena, 

aedijico,  helligero,        stilliddium,     vilipendo. 

So,  also,  biceps f  trtgeminijraires,  centifolia  rosa,  centimanus 
GygeSy  from  centum,  whereas  otherwise  the  compositions 
with  numerals  are  different;  as,  quadrupes,  and  without 
any  change :  quinqueremis,  A  contraction  takes  place  in 
tibicen  for  tibiicen,  from  tibia  and  cano,  whereas  in  ttihicen 
Bxid  jfidicen  the  connecting  vowel  is  short,  according  to  the 
rule,  there  being  no  i  in  the  words  tuba  snd^des.  When 
the  second  word  begins  vnth  a  vowel,  the  connecting  t  is 
thrown  out,  as  in  magnanimus,  unanimis,  vnth  which  we 
may  compare  unimanus  and  uniformis. 

Those  words  the  paits  of  which  are  declined  separately, 
may  likewise  be  regarded  as  compounds,  although  they 
form  one  word  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  commonly  writ- 
ten as  such;  as,  respublica,  jusjurandum,  rosmarintis^  tres- 
viri.  So,  also,  those  of  which  the  first  word  is  a  genitive; 
as,  senatusconsultum^  plebisdtum,  duumvir ^  triumvir^  that 
w,  one  of  the  dtwviri  or  tresviri. 
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Note. — The  Greek  language  regularly  makes  ^e  first  part  of  a  com 
pound,  when  it  is  a  noun,  end  in  o;  e.  g.,  ^iXbao^o^t  ^yoypd<j>oc 
mfMTOipvXa^f  "Zvpoi^ivt^.  As  many  such  Greek  compounds  passed  over 
into  the  Latin  language,  such  as  pkUMophtu,  pkdologus^  fraecostasuy  GtUh- 
graeci^  we  may  form  sunilar  compounds  in  modern  Latin,  but  only  in  the 
case  of  proper  names ;  as,  FrancogaUi,  Graeco-Latinus.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  rejecting  them,  if  they  really  denote  one  thing  which  is  formed 
by  the  combmation  of  two  elements. 

[§  261.]  The  latter  word  in  the  composition  determines 
to  what  part  of  speech  the  whole  belongs.  In  compo- 
sitions with  particles,  the  second  word  either  remains  un- 
changed, or  imdergoes  only  a  slight  variation  in  its  vowel. 
This  variation  must  be  here  considered,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  radical  vowel  of  the  verb ;  for  the  vowels 
t,  o,  w,  a  and  e  remain  unchanged,  as  in  ascribo,  commtnor, 
appono,  excolOf  adduco,  illabor,  subrepo  ;  but  a  and  e,  and 
the  diphthong  ae^  frequently  undergo  a  change :  1.  a  re- 
mains only  in  the  compounds  o£  caveo,  maneo,  and  traho; 
but  in  most  other  cases  it  is  changed  into  i,  e.  g.,  constit%u> 
fix>m  statuoj  accipio  from  capio,  aljicio  from  jacio,  arripio 
frt>m  rapio,  incido  from  cado^  adigo  from  ago;  so,  also, 
attifigo  from  tango,  confringo  ^oxafrango  ;  it  is  changed 
into  e  in  ascendo,  aspergo^  confercioy  refello^  impertio  (along 
with  impartioj.  2.  e  sometimes  remains  unchanged ;  as 
in  appetOf  contego,  contero^  congero,  but  sometimes  it  is 
changed  into  i;  assideo  from  sedeo,  ahstineo  fit)m  teneo^ 
arrigo  from  rego,  aspicio  from  specio.  Both  forms  occur 
in  the  compounds  of  legere  ;  e.  g.,  perlego^  read  through ; 
intelligo,  understand,  but  intellego,  too,  was  used  in  early 
times.  3.  The  diphthong  ad  remains  unchanged  only  in 
the  compounds  of  haereo  ;  as,  adhaero  ;  it  is  changed  into 
i  in  the  compounds  of  caedo,  laedo^  quaero ;  e.  g.,  incido , 
undo,  inquiro.  Other  particulars  may  be  gathered  from 
the  lists  of  irregular  verbs. 

In  the  composition  of  nouns  with  verbs,  the  second 
word  undergoes  more  violent  changes,  and  the  rules 
already  given  respecting  derivation  must  be  taken  into 
account  here.  But  nouns  are  also  formed  in  composition 
with  verbs  by  the  mere  abbreviation  of  the  ending,  and 
without  any  characteristic  syllable  of  derivation.  Thus 
we  have  fix>m  cano^  tuhicen;  from  gero,  claviger,  armiger; 
^mfero^  cistifer^  signifer  ;  from /ado,  art/ex,  ponttfex; 
from  capiOf  prmcepSy  municeps,  particeps.  Compounded 
adjectives  are  derived  from  verbs  by  the  termination  im, 
whieh  18  appended  to  the  verbal  stem :  mortiferus^  igni* 
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vofnus,  dulcisonuSf  like  cons(mu8^  camivorus,  causidieta; 

and  from  substantiyes  with  a  very  slight  or  no  change  at 

all ;  e.  g.,  centimanus^  capripes,  misericars^  uniformis. 

Note. — ^When  the  parts  of  a  compound  word  are  separated  by  the  ioaer 
tion  of  one  or  two  unaccented  woras,  it  is  called,  by  a  grammatical  term, 
a  tmesis.  Such  a  tmesis,  however,  occurs  in  prose  only  m  the  case  of  rela- 
tive pronouns  compounded  with  cunquef  more  rarely  in  those  with  hbet  and 
in  adjectives  or  adverbs  compounded  with  per,  so  that  we  may  say,  e.  g., 
qiwd  enim  cunque  judicium  subiercU  vicit ;  qua  re  cunqite  potero  Hbi  sendam; 
quale  id  cunque  est ;  per  mihi  gratumfeceris  ;  per  mihi,  inquanif  gratumffeceria 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  PARTICLES. 
ADVERBS. 

[§  262.]  1.  As  the  adjective  qualifies  a  substantive, so  tlie 
adverb  qualifies  a  verb,  an  adjective  (consequently  a  par- 
ticiple also),  and  even  another  adverb;  e.  g.,  jprudens 
homo  prudenter  agit ;  felix  homo  feliciter  vivit;  eximie 
doctus  ;  dom/us  celeriter  extrtccta  ;  satis  bene  scripsit. 

Note. — There  are  only  certain  cases  in  which  an  adverb  can  be  jdiied 
with  a  substantive,  viz. :  when  the  substantive  is  used  as  an  adjective  or 
participle,  and  accordingly  denotes  a  quality;  as,  oopuZu*  Jate  tea  for  iste 
regnanSf  ruling  far  and  wide ;  admodum  puer  ercUf  he  was  very  young,  or 
very  much  like  a  boy ;  or  when  a  participle  is  understood  to  the  adverb, 
e.  g.,  Tacit.,  Ann.y  ii.,  20,  gravibus  superne  ictibus  conflictabarUur ;  that  is, 
supeme  accidentibuSf  coming  from  above:  ibid.,  12,  61,  ntUlis  extrinsecua 
adjumentis  velavit ;  that  is,  extrinsecus  ductis  or  assumptisy  by  outward  or  ex- 
ternal reasons.  In  this  manner  Liyy  frequently  uses  the  adverb  drca  in 
the  sense  of  neighbouring;  e.  g.,  i.,  17,  mtdtarum  circa  dvitatum  irritatia 
animis.  An  adverb  may  be  joined  with  pronominal  adjectives,  when  their 
adjective  character  predominates ;  as  in  homo  plane  noster^  entirely  ours, 
that  is,  devoted  to  us. 

2.  Adverbs  belong  to  those  parts  of  speech  which  are 
incapable  of  inflexion,  for  they  have  neither  cases  nor 
any  other  fonns  to  denote  the  diiference  of  persons, 
tenses,  or  moods.  But  an  adverb  approaches  nearest  the 
declinable  parts  of  speech,  inasmuch  as  adverbs  derived 
fix)m  adjectives  or  participles  take  the  same  degrees  of 
comparison  as  the  latter.  We  have  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  to  consider  only  the  etymology  of  adverbs,  and 
then  their  degrees  of  comparison. 

With  regard  to  their  etymology,  adverbs  are  either 
simple  or  primitive  (primitiva)  or  derived  (derivataj^ 
We  shall  first  treat  of  derivative  adverbs  ;  their  number 
IS  great,  and  certain  laws  are  followed  in  their  formation. 

[§  263.]  3.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  derivative  q4* 
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rerha  end  in  e  and  ter,  and  are  derived  from  adjectives 
and  participles  (present  active  and  perfect  passive). 

Adjectives  and  participles  in  tM,  a,  um,  and  adjectives 
in  er^  a,  um  (tbat  is,  those  which  follow  the  second  dp- 
clension),  make 

Adverbs  toith  the  termination  e. 

Thus,  altusy  longus^  moleatus,  doctus,  emendatus,  omatus^ 
make  the  adverbs  cUte^  longe,  moleste^  docte^  emendate,  or- 
nate. With  regard  to  adjectives  in  er,  a,  um^  the  forma- 
tion of  adverbs  varies  according  as  they  throw  out  the  e 
in  the  oblique  cases  or  retain  it  (see  §  48  and  51),  for  the 
adverbs  follow  the  oblique  cases.  Thus,  liber  and  miser 
make  libere  and  misere  ;  but  aeger  (aegri)  and  puJcher 
(pulchri)  make  aegre  and  ptdchre.  Bonus  makes  the  ad- 
verb bene^  from  an  ancient  form  benus.  Bene  and  male  are 
the  only  adverbs  of  this  class  that  end  in  a  short  e. 
Note  l.—InferMy  below,  and  »n/rm«,  within,  although  derived  from  adjec- 


tives in  iw,  are  used  with  a  short  e,  the  former  by  Lucretius  and  the  lattei 
by  Ausonius,  the  only  writers  in  which  these  adverbs  respectively  occur 
To  these  we  must  add  supemct  above,  in  Lucretius  and  Horace,  Cam.,  ii, 


80, 11,  thoagh  in  the  latter  the  quantity  of  the  e  is  a  disputed  point.  It 
cannot  be  ascertained  whether  the  poets  made  the  e  in  these  words  short 
by  a  poetical  license,  or  whether  these  adverbs  have  anything  particular. 

Note  2. — Some  adverbs  in  e  differ  in  their  meaning  from  their  respective 
adjectives,  but  they  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  derived  from  them. 
Thus,  seme  (from  «ani»,  sound,  well)  signifies  *'  certainly ;"  vaide  (from  vo- 
lidust  strong,  contracted  from  vaUde,  which  furnishes  the  degrees  of  com* 
parison)  signifies  "  very ;"  and  plane  signifies  "  plainly,"  like  planus,  but  also 
tmkes  the  meaning  of  "  entirely,"  or  "  thoroughly." 

[§  264.]  4.  All  other  adjectives  and  the  participles  in 
ns  (consequently  all  adjectives  which  follow  the  third  de- 
clension) form  their 

Adverbs  in  ter,* 

and  retain  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  genitive.    The 

genitive  is  is  changed  into  iter^  except  the  genitive  in  ntis 

(from  the  nom.  in  ns)^  which  makes  the  adverb  in  nter ; 

e.  g.,  elegans,  eleganter;  am/ins,  amanter;  conveniens,  con- 

venicHtcr  ;  but  far^  pariter  ;  utilis,  utUiter  ;   tenuis,  tenui- 

ter;  celcr,  eris,  celeriter;  saluber,  salubriter,  and  so,  also, 

ferociter,  simpliciter,  dupliciter,  coTicorditer,  audaciter  (or 

more  frequently  contracted  into  audacterj. 

NoU  1.— The  termination  ter  serves,  also,  to  form  the  adverbs  aliter,  oth- 
erwise, and  propter,  beside ;  the  former  from  the  original  form  alis,  neuter 

*  [Pott  regaids  the  suffix  ter  as  originally  identified  with  the  other  ad- 
verbial one  m  tus,  and  he  compares  both  with  the  Sanscrit  ending  r<w. 
{Stjfmol  Fbnek,  yol.  i.,  p.  91.)]— -Am.  Bd. 
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aiidt  and  the  latter  from  prope^  being  abridged  for  prapUtr.  (See  Nik  7, 
note  1.)  Vehementer  is  derived  from  vehemetUt  but  takes  the  sigmficatkm 
of  **  very,"  like  valde ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Off.,  ii,  21,  vdtmntnUr  «e  moderatngi 
praebuU.    The  indeclinable  ne^uom  has  the  adverb  neouUer, 

Note  2.— The  adjectives  mentioned  in  ^  101,  which  have  double  termi- 
nations, uSf  a,  tim,  and  m,  e,  ought  to  have  also  a  double  form  of  their  ad- 
verbs, but  this  is  the  case  only  in  hiiare  and  hilariter ;  with  regard  to  irnhf' 
alius,  it  remains  uncertain,  as  the  positive  of  the  adverb  does  not  occur; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  other  adjectives  of  this  kind,  the  adverb  is  wanting 
altogether.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  adjectives  in  ti«,  a,  «iii,d 
which  the  adverbs  have  two  forms  (abundanUa)  ;  as,  dure,  duriter ;  fam, 
frmiter  ;  nave,  naviter  ;  humane,  inhtanane — humaniter,  inkumaniter ;  large, 
largiter;  lucidente,  luadenter  ;  turbulenie,  tturbulenter ;  and  in  the  early  uDr 
guage  many  more,  which  are  mentioned  by  Priscian,  xv.,  3.  Of  vMeiUm, 
fraudtdentus,  and  temulentus,  adverbs  in  ter  only  exist :  vklenUr^  fraudulnr 
ter,  temulenter. 

[§  265.]  5.  Although  in  grammar  an  adverb  is  assign- 
ed to  every  adjective,  yet  tbe  dictionary  must  frequently 
be  consulted,  for  there  are  some  adjectives  whose  very 
signification  does  not  admit  the  formation  of  an  adverb ; 
as,  for  example,  those  which  denote  a  material  or  colour ; 
while,  with  respect  to  others,  we  can  say  no  more  than 
^at  no  adverb  of  them  is  found  in  the  vmters  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  as  of  the  adjectives  ametu^ 
diruSy  discors,  gnancs,  rudis,  trtix,  imbellis^  immohiUs^  ui- 
Jlexibilis,  and  others  compounded  in  the  same  manner. 
Of  vetus  the  adverbs  are  vestuste  and  antique,  and  oijldus^ 
fideliter,  derived  from  other  adjectives  of  the  same  mean- 
ing. It  frequently  happens  that  adverbs  exist  in  the  de- 
grees of  comparison,  without  their  form  of  the  positive 
being  found ;  e.  g.,  tristiter  and  socorditer  are  not  to  be 
found,  and  instead  of  uberiter,  uhertim  is  used  ;  but  the 
comparatives  tristius,  socordius,  uherius,  and  the  superla- 
tives are  in  common  use.  The  adverb  magne  does  not 
occur,  but  its  irregular  comparative  magis  and  the  super- 
lative maxime  are  of  very  common  occurrence.  Multum^ 
plus^  plurimum  have  no  adverbs,  but  these  neuters  in  some 
cases  serve  themselves  as  adverbs. 

[§  266.]  6.  Sometimes  particular  cases  of  adjectives 
ftupply  the  place  of  the  regularly  formed  adverbs  in  e  : 
fa)  of  some  adjectives  in  «w,  a,  um,  and  er,  a,  um^  the  ab- 
lative singular  in  o  is  used  as  an  adverb;  e.  g.,  arcano  and 
secreto,  secretly ;  cito^  quickly ;  continuo,  immediately ; 
crehro,  frequently;  falso,  wrongly;  gratuito^  gratis;  liqui- 
do,  clearly;  manifesto,  manifestly;  mutuo^  as  a  loan, hence 
mutually ,  neccssario,  necessarily ;  perpetuo^  perpetually ; 
^ecariOf  by  entreaties  ;  raro^  rarely  ;  sedulOf  seaulously ; 
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serto,  seriously ;  suhttOi auddenly ;  tuio^  safely.  To  these 
must  be  added  some  adverbs  formed  from  participles : 
auspicato,  composito^  consuUo^  directo^festinato^  nee-  or  m- 
opincUo^  improvisoy  iterato^  merito^  optato^  praeparcUOy  sor- 
tito.  Along  with  several  of  these  ablative  adverbs,  the 
forms  in  e  also  are  occasionally  used ;  but  apart  from  the 
origin,  the  forms  in  o  do  not  differ  either  in  meaning  or  in 
their  degrees  of  comparison  from  those  in  e. 

Note  1. — Vere  aad  vero  have  a  somewhat  dififerent  sense :  the  regular 
adverb  of  venu^  true,  is  vere;  but  vero  is  used  in  answers  in  the  sense  of 
*<  in  truth,^  or  "  certainly,"  but  it  is  more  commonly  applied  as  a  conjunc- 
tion in  the  sense  of  **  but,"  or  **  however."  We  wUl  explain  its  use  m  an- 
swers by  an  example.  When  I  am  asked,  adfvistine  heri  in  convwio  ?  I  an- 
swer, ego  vero  adftd;  or,  without  a  verb,  ego  vero^  mmime  vero;  and  vero  thus 
being  merely  inmcative  of  a  reply,  will  often  be  untranslatable  into  Eng- 
lish. The  case  of  certe  and  certo  is  generally  different  from  that  of  vere 
and  vero :  the  adverb  which  usually  takes  the  meaning  of  its  adjective  is 
ccrto, while  eer/e  takes  the  signification  of  ** at  least," to  limit  an  assertion; 
e.  g.,  vieti  stamUf  aitf,  si  digniUu  vinci  non  potest, /racti  certe.  Certe,  howev- 
er, is  itequently  used,  also,  in  the  sense  of  our  "  certainly,"  especially  in 
the  phrase  certe  scio,  which,  in  Cicero,  is  even  more  frequent  than  certo 
fdo.    See  my  note  on  Cic,  lib.  i.,  in  Verr.,  1. 

Note  2,—Omnmo,  from  omnis,  altogether,  or  in  general,  may  also  be 
reckoned  in  this  class  of  adverbs.  The  etymology  of  oppido,  very,  is  very 
doubtful.*  Profecto,  truly,  also  belongs  to  this  class,  if  it  be  denved  from 
pnfectus  a,  urn ;  but  if  it  be  the  same  as  pro  facto,  which  is  more  probable. 
It  belongs  to  those  which  we  shall  mention  under  No.  10. 

[§  267.]  7.  fbj  In  some  adjectives  of  the  third  declen- 
sion the  neuter  singular  supplies  the  place  of  the  adverb ; 
as,  Jacile,  difficile^  recens,  szcblime,  impitne,  and  abunde^ 
which,  however,  is  not  derived  from  an  adjective  abundisy 
but  from  abundus.  To  these  we  must  add  some  belong- 
ing to  adjectives  of  the  second  declension :  ceterum,  pie- 
rumqtie,  plurimum,  potissimum  more  frequent  thsjipotissime^ 
muUum^  and  patdum  (for  which,  however,  in  combination 
with  comparatives,  the  ablatives  multo  and  paulo  are  more 
commonly  used),  nimium  (the  same  as  nimisj,  parum,  and, 
lastly,  the  numeral  adverbs  primum,  iterum,  tertium,,  quar- 
twm,^  &c.,  which  have  also  die  termination  o  (see  §  123), 
and  pastremum  (o)^  and  tdtimum  (o),  which  are  formed 
according  to  the  ansdogy  of  the  numeral  adverbs.  Poets 
in  particular,  and  Tacitus,  who  follows  their  example,  are 
accustomed  to  use  the  neuter  of  adjectives,  of  the  second 
as  well  as  of  the  third  declension,  as  adverbs ;  e.  g.,  mul- 

*  [Probably  to  be  traced  to  the  Sanscrit  root  pad,  *♦  to  go,"  and  hence 
the  primitive  meaning  would  be,  perhaps,  "in  circuit,"  "from  on  all  sides," 
i.  e.,  "  very,"  &c.  {Pott,  Etymol.  Forsch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  245.)  Donaldson, 
however,  connects  it  with  the  Greek  inlnedov,  and  makes  it  synonymous 
fri^  plane,    {Vetrronimnts,  p.  62.)] — Am.  Ed. 

T 
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turn  similiSf  acutum  cemere,  mite^  dulce,  erasswm^  perfidmm 
ridere^  indoctum  canere^  cerium  and  incertum  tngHare^  triUt 
and  torvum  cUmiare,  immite  nbUare,  aetemmim  diacordare^ 
and  in  the  plural,  mtdta  gemere^  tristia  ululare,  crebra  fr 
fire. 

Note  1. — ^We  have  every  reason  to  consider  the  adverb  jnnope,  which  has 
become  a  preposition,  as  the  neuter  of  an  obsolete  adjective,  prams  ;  for 
propter^  which,  as  an  adverb,  has  the  same  meaning*  is  evidently  the  rega- 
lar  adverb,  being  contracted  from  propita-y  and  the  comparative  propior  luid 
the  adverb  propitu  must  likewise  be  traced  to  propia.  Saepe  is,  perhapB,  a 
word  of  the  same  kind,  but  the  degrees  of  thie  adjective,  Mujptor  ana  ««•- 
pissimti*,  are  no  longer  in  use. 

Note  2. — Instead  of  difficile,  however,  the  regular  adverbial  forma  d^idM- 
ter  and  difficulter  are  stilimore  common.    Faaliter  is  unclassicaL 

[§  268.]  8.  A  considerable  number  of  adverbs  haye  the 
termination  int,  and  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from 
participles ;  e.  g.,  caesim,  puncUm,  conjunctim,  mixtim^ 
cantem/ptim^  cursim,  citatim,  gravatim  (the  same  as  gror 
vatej^  nominatim,  passim  (from  panderej,  praesertim  (from 
prae  and  sero)^  jtrivatim,  pedetentim,  rapHm^  sensim^  carp^ 
tim,  separatim^  statiniy  strictim,  tractim.  Adverbs  of  this 
kind,  however,  are  formed  also  from  other  parts  of  speech, 
but  they  generally  take  the  participial  termination  adm^ 
even  when  they  are  not  derived  fitjm  nouns  of  the  first  de- 
clension :  catervatim,  cuneatim,  gregatim,  turmatim,  curia- 
tim,  gradatim,  ostiatim,  oppidatim,  provindatim^  mcattm, 
paulatim,  singulatim^  generatiniy  summatim^  minwtatim* 
Also,  confestim  (connected  ynXhfestinare),furtim^  singul- 
tim,  trihutim,  tihertim,  viritim,  viclssim.  Affatim  is  of 
doubtful  etymology  ;  interim  is  derived  from  inter ;  olitn 
fix)m  the  obsolete  ollus,  which  is  the  same  as  ille. 

[§  269.]  9.  A  smaller  class  of  adverbs  is  formed  Grom 
nouns  by  the  termination  itus,  generally  to  denote  origin 
from  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  primitive ;  as,  coeH" 
tus,  from  heaven ;  funditus,  from  the  foundation,  radical- 
ly ;  m£dullitus^penitus,primittis  the  same  asprimum,  radi- 
dtus^  stirpitris.  Some  are  derived  from  adjectives ;  as, 
antiquittiSf  divinittcs,  and  kumanitus. 

Among  the  same  class  we  reckon  those  adverbs  which 
end  in  us  or  itus^  and  are  not  derived  from  nouns,  but  from 
other  parts  of  speech.  That  they  are  derivatives  is  obvi- 
ous, but  their  signification  is  variously  changed.  Such 
are  cominus,  from  a  near  point ;  emintis,  from  afar ;  intus, 
from  within  ;  stibtus,  from  below ;  cxtrinsecus  and  intrin- 
*ecus^  from  without  and  within  ;  mordicus  (from  morderej 
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e.  g.,  mordicus  tenere;  versus,  towards  (firom  verterej,  which 
is  commonly  used  as  a  preposition. 

[§  270.]  10.  A  large  number  of  adverbs,  lastly,  arises 
from  the  adverbial  use  of  different  cases  of  substantives, 
and  from  the  composition  of  different  parts  of  speech.  In 
this  manner  arose  the  adverbs  of  time:  noctu,  vesperi, 
mane^  tempore  or  tempari^  simul  (from  similis),  diu  and 
quamdiu,  tamdiu,  aliquamdiu^  interdiu,  hodie  (though 
contracted  from  hoc  diej^  quotidie^  quotannis,  postridie, 
perendie,  pridie,  nudius  tertius  (from  nunc  dies  tertius,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  or  the  third  day  from  the  present), 
ntidius  quartuSf  nudius  quintus,  nudius  tertiusdecimusy  pro- 
pediem,  initio^  principio,  repente  and  derepente  (ablative  of 
repensj,  imprimis  and  cumprimis,  protenus  and  2^rotinus 
(from  pro  and  the  preposition  tenusj,  aliasy  actutum,  com- 
modum  (just  or  direcdy,  while  the  regular  adverb  com- 
mode retains  the  meaning  "conveniently"),  modo,  post- 
modo,  altemis^  interdum,  cummaxime^  tummaxime,  nunc 
ipsum  and  turn  ipsum,  denuo  (i.  e.,  de  novo),  ilicet  (ire 
licet),  illico  (properly  in  loco),  and  extemplo ;  interea  and 
praeterea  lengthen  the  a,  so  that  it  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  they  may  be  considered  as  compounds  of  inter ^ 
praeter,  and  ea,  the  neuter  plural.*  So,  jdso,  the  adverbs 
of  place :  foris,foras,  insuper,  ohviam,  obiter  (from  ob  and 
iter),  2>€regre,  praesto,  recta  (scil.  via),  una.  In  hactenus, 
eatenus,  quatenus,  aliqucUenus,  the  ablative  is  governed  by 
the  preposition  tenus.  Tho  signification  of  these  adverbs 
is  originally  that  of  locality,  but  they  are  frequently  used, 
also,  in  a  figurative  sense. 

[§  271.]  The  mode  or  manner  of  an  action,  in  answei 
to  the  question  qui  (an  ancient  ablative  of  quid)^  how  1  is 
expressed  by  adverbs  of  the  same  class ;  as,  sponte,  an  old 
ablative ;  forte,  an  ablative  ofjbrs  ;  Jbrtuito  (u),  for  sit, 
fofrsitan  (fors  sit  an),  forsan  and  fors  have  the  same 
meaning  Bsfortasse  wad  fortassis  (in  -prose  fortasse  and 
forsitan  alone  are  used) ;  nimirum,  scilicet,  videlicet,  utpote 
(from  ut  BJidpote,pxxipeT\y  "  as  possible,"  hence  " namely," 
or  "as"),  dumtcucat,  praeterquam,  quomodo,  quemadmo- 
dumy  admodum^  quamobrem,  quare^  quapropter,  quantopere, 
tantopere,  maximopere  and  summopere,  or,  separately,  quantc 

♦  Prof  Key,  Tlu  Alphabet,  p.  77,  foil.,  accounts  for  the  length  of  the  a 
by  the  very  probable  supposition  that  the  original  forms  were  post  earn, 
nOermm,  praetenam,  oa  the  analogy  of  tho  existing  words  postquam,  ante 
ftuun,  prmtterqmm,  d(C. — ^Travsl. 
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opere,  tanto  opere,  &c. ;  qtcantumvis  or  quamvis,  alioqui  or 
alioquin,  ceteroqui  or  ceterfquin,  frttstrd,  to  be  explained 
by  the  ellipsis  o£vid,  and  to  be  derived  from  Jraus^^audo  ; 
incassum,  nequicquam,  summum  (not  ad  summumj,  tantum, 
solum^  and  tantummodo,  solummodo,  gratis  (fix>m  gratUs^ 
whence  ingratiisj^  vvlgo,  bifariam^  trifariam^  mtdtifariam 
and  amnifariam^  with  which  partem  must  be  understood. 
Lastly,  partim^  which  was  originally  the  same  as 
partem^  as  in  Liv.,  xxvi.,  46,  partim  copiarum  ad  tumnb- 
lum  expugnandum  mittit^  partim  ipse  ad  arcem  duett,  biit 
it  is  more  commonly  used  either  with  a  genitive  or  the 
preposition  ex,  in  the  sense  of  alii — alii;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Phil,, 
viii.,  11,  quu?n  partim  e  nobis  ita  timidi  sint,  ut  omnem 
populi  Romani  benejiciorum  memariam  abjecerinty  partim 
ita  a  repvhlica  aversi^  ut  huic  se  hostifavere  prae  sejerant; 
and  in  the  sense  of  alia — alia,  as  in  Cic,  De  Off,,  ii.,  21, 
eorum  autem  benejiciorum  partim  ejtismodi  sunt,  ut  ad  imi 
versos  cives  pertineant,  partim  singulos  ut  attingant, 

[^  272.]  Note. — On  the  signijication  oftomt  of  the  above-mentioned  eubterbt 
The  adverbs  corUinuo^protinuSf  statim^  confeetim^  aubito^  repente  and  der^^ente, 
actutum^  illicOf  ilicety  extemvlo^  signify  in  general  "directly"  or  ** imme- 
diately," but,  strictly  speaking,  continuo  means  immediately  after ;  statim, 
without  delay;  confestim^  directly;  svbito,  suddenly,  unexpectedly;  pnh 
tinusy  farther,  i.  e.,  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  beginnmg  was  made; 
hence,  without  interruption ;  repente,  and  dereventCj  which  strengthens  the 
meaning,  signifies  "  at  once,"  and  is  opposed  to  sensimy  gradually ;  e.  g., 
Cic,  de  Off.,  i.,  33,  amicitiasy  quae  minus  delectent  et  minus  probentWy  ma^ 
decere  censent  sapientes  sensim  dissuere,  quam  repente  praecidere  ;  actiUum  is  m- 
stantaneously,  eodem  actu;  ilicet  occurs  more  rarely  than  Ulico,  but  has 
almost  the  same  meaning,  "  forthwith,"  or  "  the  instant ;"  e.  g.,  Sallust, 
Jtig.,  45,  vbi  formido  ilia  mentibus  decessit,  ilicet  lascivia  atque  superbia  inces- 
tere ;  Cic,  p.  Mureji.,  \0,  aimulatque  increpuit  suspicio  tumidtus,  artes  iUico 
nostrae  conticescunt.  Extemplo,  which  is  similar  in  its  derivation  (for  f«n- 
plum  is  a  locus  religiosus),  is  similar  also  in  meaning;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  xh.,  1,  alii 
gerendum  bellum  extemplo,  antequam  contrahere  copias  hostes  possent^  alii  con' 
sulendum  prius  senatum  censebant. 

[^  273. J  Praesertim,  praecijme,  imprimis,  cumprimis,  and  apprime,  are  gener- 
ally  translated  by  "  prmcipally  ;"  but  they  have  not  all  the  same  meaning. 
Praesertim  is  our  "  particularly,"  and  sets  forth  a  particular  circumstance 
with  emphasis ;  pruecipue  retains  the  meaning  of  its  adjective,  praecipuus 
being  the  opposite  of  communis ;  jus  praecipuum,  therefore,  is  a  privilege, 
and  opposed  io  jus  commune,  so  ih^i praecipue  answers  to  our  "especially." 
The  sense  of  imprimis  and  cumprimis  is  clear  from  their  composition — be 
fore  or  in  preference  to  many  others,  principally ;  apprime,  lastly,  occurs 
more  rarely,  and  qualifies  and  strengthens  only  adjectives ;  as,  apprime 
doctus,  apprimt  utilis.  Admodum,  also,  strengthens  the  meaning;  it  prop- 
erly signifies  "  according  to  measure,"  that  is,  in  as  great  a  measure  as 
can  be,  e.  g.,  admodum  gratum  imhifeceris  ;  litterae  tuae  me  admodum  deUcta- 
runt.  In  combination  with  numerals  it  denotes  approximation,  and  oc- 
curs frequently  ir*  x^ivy  and  Curtius ;  in  Cicero  we  imd  only  nihiladmodumy 
that  is,  "  in  reali: .;  nothing  at  all." 

l^  274.]  It  is  difilicuit  to  determine  the  difference  among  the  words 
'^hich  we  generally  translate  by  "  only,"  viz. :  modOf  dumiamat,  wotum^  tan 
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Ann,  solummodo,  taniummodo.  The  common  equivalent  for  "  oclj"  is  modo ; 
solum  (alone)  is  "merely/'  and  points  to  something  higbar  oi  greater i 
tantum  is  only  or  merely,  but  intimates  that  something  el.««  *^rs  expected, 
e.  g.,  dixit  tantum,  non  probavit.  These  significations  are  7*.rr,ogthened  by 
composition :  taniummodo  and  soiummodOf  the  latter  of  ^rMch,  however, 
occurs  only  in  late  writers.  Dumtaxat*  is  not  joined  with  verbs,  and 
seems  to  answer  to  our  "solely;"  e.  g.,  Caes.,  Bell.  Cip.,  iii.,  40,  peiutatu 
dumtaxat procul  ad  spectem  utitur,  solely  from  afar :  Cart.,  viji.,  4,  (1),  quo  (car- 
mine) 8ignijice^>atur  male  institidsse  Graecos,  quod  tropaeit  regum  dumtaxat 
nomina  inscriberentur ;  ibid.,  iz.,  36,  (9),  aestus  totos  circa  Jlumen  campos  inwi- 
daveratf  tumulis  dumtaxat  emmentibus,  velut  insulis  parvis.  In  another  signi- 
fication this  word  is  the  same  as  cerfe,  at  least  (see  ^  266),  and  denotes  a 
limitation  to  a  particular  point ;  as  in  Cicero,  nos  animo  dumtaxat  vigetnus, 
refamiliari  commimiti  nanus,  in  courage,  at  least,  I  am  not  wanting;  valde 
me  Athenae  delectarunt,  urbs  dumtaxat  et  urbis  omamenta  et  hominum  benivo- 
lentia,  Saltem^  also,  signifies  "  at  least,"  but  denotes  the  reduction  of  a  de- 
mand to  a  minimum ;  e.  g.,  when  I  say,  redde  :  .ihi  libros,  si  non  omnes, 
saltern  tres,  or,  as  Cicero  says,  eripe  mihi  hunc  dc^.orem,  aut  minue  saltern  ; 
jmge  saltern  aiiquid  commode, 

[$  275.]  Frustra  conveys  the  idea  of  a  disappointe'^l  expectation,  as  in 
frustra  suscipere  labores  ;  nequicquam  that  of  the  absence  of  success,  as  in 
Horat.,  Carm.t  i.,  3,21,  nequicquam  deus*abscidit  Oceano  terras.,  si  tamen 
impiae  rates  transiliunt  vada.  Incassum  is  less  commonly  used  ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  m  and  cassum,  hollow,  empty,  and  therefore  properly  signifies 
"  into  the  air,"  or  "  to  no  purpose ;"  as,  tela  incassum  jactarr. 

Alias  and  alioqui  both  mean  "  elsewhere,"  but  alias  signifies  "  at  another 
time,"  or  **  in  another  place,"  whereas  alioqui  (like  ceteroqxu  and  ceterum) 
means  •*  in  other  respects ;"  as  in  Livy,  trivnwhatum  de  THburtibus,  alio- 
fitt'n  mitis  victoria  fuit,  or  "  or  else"  (in  case  ox  a  thing  mentioned  before 
not  taking  place),  like  aliter ;  as  in  Tacitus,  dedit  tUn  Augustus  pecuniam 
non  ea  lege,  ut  semper  daretur :  languescet  alioqui  industria.  No  difference  in 
the  use  of  alioqui  and  alhquin  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  addition  or 
omission  of  the  n,  at  least,  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  the  letter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  word  following. 
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[§  276.]  1.  The  Simple  or  Primitive  Adverbs  are  few  in 
number  when  compared  with  the  deiivatives,  especially 
with  those  derived  from  adjectives,  and  ending  in  e  and 
ter.  The  signification  of  the  latter  depends  upon  that  of 
their  adjective,  and  has  generally  a  very  definite  extent ; 
but  ths  primitive  adverbs  express  the  most  general  cir 
cimistances  that  are  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
a  fact,  and  are  indicated  by  the  questions  howl  when? 
where  ?  whether  1  and  the  general  answers  to  them ;  but 

*  [Donaldson  drives  this  adverb  from  taxo,  -are,  **  to  estimate  '  and  he 
makes  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  adverb  to  be,  "  provided  one  esti- 
mates it,"  •*  estimating  it  accurately,"  i.  e.,  "  only,"  "  at  least,"  "  so  far  as 
that  goes."  {Varronianus,  p.  181.)  The  derivation  given  by  Grotefend  ia 
far  imerior :  **  duntaxat  aus  dum  taceo  (cetera),  sat  Test  hoc). '  Donaldson 
proDonnces  it  absurd.]— ilm.  Ed. 

T2 
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(hey  are  foi  this  reason  deserving  of  particular  attention, 
together  with  their  compounds  and  derivatives.* 

2.  To  this  class  belong  the  negative  particles:  rion, 
haud,  and  ne^  together  with  immo  ;  the  affirmatives :  nae, 
quidem,  and  utique,  certainly  (from  which  word  the  nega- 
tive adverb  neutiquamy  by  no  means,  is  formed),  nempe, 
namely,  surely;  vel,  in  the  sense  of  "even"  (see  §  108) ; 
and  the  interrogative  cur,  whyl  (probably  formed  fit>m 
quare  or  cui  reij  :  the  words  which  express,  in  a  general 
way,  the  mode  of  an  action,  viz. :  paene^fere^  ondjerme, 
nearly,  almost;  temere,  at  random;  rite,  duly,  according 
to  custom ;  vix,  scarcely ;  nimis  (and  nimium,  see  §  267), 
too  much ;  satis  or  sat,  enough,  sufficiently ;  saltern,  at 
least ;  sic  and  ita,  so,  thus ;  and  item  and  itidem  (which 
are  derived  from  ita),  just  so,  and  the  double  form  idm^- 
tidem,  which,  however,  has  assumed  the  meaning  of  a 
particle  of  time,  "constantly,"  "one  time  like  the  other;** 
ut  or  uti,  as,  and  hence  siciU  or  sicuti  ;  quam,  how  much ; 
tarn,  so  much;  tamquam,  like;  perinde  a,nd proinde  (de- 
rived from  indej,  os  though,  like ;  sectis,  otherwise,  differ- 
ently ;  the  adverbs  of  place  :  tispiam  and  usquam,  some- 
where; nusquam,  nowhere;  procul,  far;  prope,  near  (§267, 
note);  w&i,  where'?  «it,  there;  e«»^e,  whence ]  i^t^f,  hence, 
together  with  their  numerous  compounds  and  correlatives, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  presently ;  the  adverbs  of  time  : 
quando,when1  with  its  coTopoujida  aliquando, once;  quan- 
doquCf  at  some  time  ;  quandocunque,  whenever ;  qteondam, 
formerly  (contains  the  original  relative  quum,  which  has 
become  a  conjunction) ;  nunc,  now ;  tunc  and  tum,  then ; 
unquam,e\eT;  nunqtiam,  never;  jam, siresidy;  etiam  (from 
et  and  jam)  and  quoque,  also ;  etiamnuTic  and  etiamtum^ 
still,  yet ;  semel,  once ;  bis,  twice  (the  other  adverbial  nu- 
merals, see  Chap.  XXXIII.) ;  saepe,  often ;  tisqvs,  ever ; 
heri  or  here,  yesterday ;  eras,  to-morrow  ;  olim,  formerly ; 
mox,  soon  after ;  dudum,  previously  ;  pridem,  long  since; 
tcundem,  at  last  or  length  ;  demum,  not  until ;  from  inde 
are  derived  deinde  and  exinde,  or  abridged  dein  and  exin, 

*  With  regard  to  the  following  list  of  particles,  which,  from  their  great 
importance  towards  understanding  the  ancient  writers,  has  been  drawn  up 
with  care,  we  must  observe  that  by  the  term  primitive  adverbs  we  do  not 
understand  those  of  which  no  root  is  to  be  found,  but  Chose  which  cannot 
in  any  useful  or  practical  way  be  included  among  the  classes  of  derivative 
adverbs  mentioned  before.  A  more  deep  etymological  investigation  would 
lead  us  into  too  slippery  ground,  on  which  we  could  expect  but  littla 
thanks  either  from  teachers  or  pupils. 
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theroupon,  afterward ;  Mmde,*  inunediately  after,  or  re- 
peatedly; deinceps,  in  succession;  denique,  lastly;  further, 
the  adverbs  with  the  su£Bx  per  :  temper ^  always ;  nuper^ 
lately ;  parumper  and  paulisper,  for  a  short  time  ;  tantis- 
per^  for  so  long,  commonly  to  indicate  a  short  time,  *•*  for 
ao  short  a  time.*' 

Most  of  the  prepositions  are  originally  adverbs,  but  as 
they  usually  take  the  case  of  a  substantive  after  them,  they 
are  regarded  as  a  distinct  class  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
But  they  must  still  be  looked  upon  as  adverbs  wbsn  they 
are  joined  with  a  verb  without  a  case ;  as  in  Virgil,  Pone 
suhit  c(mjunXf  "  behind  there  follows  my  wife."  Hence 
it  happens  that  dam,  secretly,  and  coram^  in  the  presence 
of,  are  generally  reckoned  among  the  prepositions,  where- 
as palam  (propalamj^  publicly,  is  universally  called  an 
adverb,  though  it  is  formed  precisely  in  the  same  manner. 
Ante  and  post,  when  used  as  adverbs,  generally  have  the 
lengthened  forms  anted  and  posted  (also  antehac  and  post' 
hac)^  but  occur  as  adverbs,  also,  without  any  change  of 
form. 

NoU  1. — ^We  must  not  pass  over  unnoticed  the  transition  of  particles  of 
place  into  particles  of  time,  which  occurs  in  other  languages  alsa  This 
accounts  for  the  use  of  hic^  ibi,  tt6t,  where  we  should  use  an  adverb  ex- 
pressive of  time.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  several  of  these  adverts  appear- 
ing frequently  as  conjunctions  (in  which  character  they  will  have  to  be 
mentioned  again  in  Chap.  LXVIL),  for  whenever  they  serve  to  connect  sen- 
tences, they  become,  grammatically  speaking,  conjunctions;  but  when 
within  a  sentence  they  denote  a  circumstance  connected  with  a  verb,  they 
are  real  adverbs.    Some  of  them  are  used  in  both  characters. 

[^  277.]  Note  2.— The  Signification  of  the  above  Primitive  Adverbs. 

The  ordinary  negation  is  non ;  haud  adds  to  the  negation  a  special  sub- 
jective colourmg,  with  very  different  meanings — either  "not  at  all,**  or 
**  not  exactly.**  The  comic  writers  use  this  negation  frequently,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  combinations ;  but  the  authors  of  the  oest  age  umit  its  use  more 
especially  to  its  combination  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  denoting  a  meas- 
ure ;  e.  g.,  haud  muUumf  haud  magnvmf  haud  parvus^  hattd  mediocriSf  haud 
pauiot  haud  procul,  haud  longCf  especially  haud  sane,  in  connexion  with  oth- 
er words ;  as,  haud  sane  facile,  res  haud  sane  difficUist  haud  sane  intelli^  ; 
also,  haud  quisquam^  haud  unqtuunf  haud  ^uo^uom,  by  which  combination 
something  more  is  expressed  than  by  the  simple  negation.  In  connexion 
with  verbs,  haud  appears  much  less  frequently,  and,  on  the  whole,  onlv  in 
the  fJEivourite  phrase  haud  scio  an^  which  is  the  same  as  nescio  arif  until  la. 
ter  writers,  such  as  Livy  and  Tacitus,  again  make  unlimited  application 
of  it. 

Ne  does  not  belong  to  this  place  as  a  conjunction  in  the  sense  of  **  in 
order  that  not,*'  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  used  for  non  in  the  connexion  of 
ne-quidemf  not  even,  ana  with  imperatives;  e.  g.,  Tu  ne  cede  two/is,  sed  con- 
tra audenkor  ito,  do  not  yield  to  misfortunes.  Hence  nee  {netpie)^  also,  must 
be  mentioned  here,  because  it  is  used  instead  of  ne-quidem^  seldom  with 

*  The  accent  on  the  antepenultima  for  the  compounds  of  mde  is  neces* 
Miy.accQfding  to  Pxiscian,  p.  1008,  (618  Kr.) 
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Cicero,  but  more  frequently  with  Qtdntilian ;  e.  g.,  ii,  13,  7,  tJioqui  net 
scriberem  ;  v.,  10, 119,  alioqui  nee  tracUdisaem ;  i.»T.,  18,  extra  carmen  non  de 
prehendaSf  sed  nee  in  carmine  vitia  ducenda  sunt. 

Immo  signifies  "no,"  but  with  this  peculiarity  that,  at  the  same  time, 
something  stronger  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  preceding  statement  which 
is  denied  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Att.,  ix.,  7^  cau»a  igitur  non  bona  e»t  ?  Immo  opti- 
muy  sed  agetur  foedissime  ;  de  Off.,  ili.,  23,  si  patriam  prodere  comMtur  pater, 
silebitne  fiius  ?  Immo  veto  obsecrabit  pattern,  ne  id  faciat.  This  increase 
may  be  sometimes  expressed  in  English  by  **  nay,*'  or  "  nay  even."  But 
this  does  not  justify  thfi  assertion  that  immo  is  an  affirmative  adverb. 

[^  278.1  Quidem  is  commonly  used  to  connect  sentences,  and  must  then 
be  looked  upon  as  a  conjunction ;  but  it  is  employed  also  as  an  adverb  to 
set  forth  a  word  or  an  idea  with  particular  emphasis,  and  then  answers  to 
our  "  certainly"  or  "indeed."  Very  frequently,  however,  especially  with 
pronouns,  it  only  increases  their  force  by  the  emphasis ;  e.  g.,  optare  hoe 
quidem  est,  non  docere,  this  I  call  wish,  but  not  teach  ;  praecipitare  istud  qid- 
dem  est,  non  descendere.  Hence  it  also  happens  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  ouidem  is  necessary  to  connect  sentences,  a  pronoun  is  added,  for 
the  sake  of  quidem,  which  might  otherwise  be  dispensed  with.  Cicero^ 
e.  g.,  says :  Oratorios  exercitationes  non  tu  quidem,  ut  spero,  reliqyisti,  sedcerte 
phUosophiam  illis  anteposuisti.  From  quidem  arose  eqtddem,  which  is  con- 
siderea  to  be  a  compound  of  eeo  and  quidem,  and  is  used  exclusively  in 
this  sense  by  Cicero,  Virgil,  ana  Horace ;  but  in  others,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  later  authors,  it  occurs  precisely  in  the  same  sense  as  quidem  ;  e. 
g.,  Sallust.,  Cat.,  52, 16,  quare  vanum  equidem  hoc  consilium  est ;  Curt.,  t., 
35,  certiora  deinde  cognosdt  ex  Bagistane  Babylonio,  non  equidem  vinctum  re- 
gem,  sed  in  periculo  esse,  out  mortis  out  vinculorum. 

iVi?mpe  answers  pretty  nearly  to  our  "  surely,"  and  frequently  assumes 
a  sarcastic  meaning,  when  we  refute  a  person  by  concessions  which  he  is 
obliged  to  make,  or  by  deductions.  It  is  never  used  for  the  merely  ex- 
planatory "  namely,"  or  "  that  is,"  which,  in  the  case  of  simple  ideas,  is 
either  not  expressed  at  all,  or  by  the  forms  is  (ea,  id)  est,  qui  est,  dico,  or  m- 
teUigi  yoh,  or  by  the  adverbs  scilicet  and  videlicet.  Respecting  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  expressed  in  the  connexion  of  propositions,  see  ^  345. 

[^  279.]  The  adverbs  pome, /«re,  and /«rmc,  to  which  we  may  add  j)rope, 
on  account  of  its  meaning  (from  ^  267,  note),  all  serve  to  limit  a  statement, 
but  there  are  certain  differences  m  their  application.  Paene  and  prove  ap- 
proach each  other  nearest :  paene  being  almost  and  prope  nearly ;  and  thus 
we  say  in  Latin  paene  dixerim  and  prope  dixerim  in  quite  the  same  sense,  I 
might  almost  say.  As  prope  contams  the  idea  of  approximation,  so  paene 
denotes  a  degree.  Thus  we  say :  hi  viri  prope  aequales  sunt,  are  nearly  of 
the  same  age ;  and  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  non  solum  in  omnibtu 
(Galliae)  civitatibus,  sed  paene  etiam  in  singulis  domibus  factiones  sunt,  **  but 
almost  m  every  familj^,"  which  is  more  than  the  factions  in  the  towns. 
Propemodum,  in  a  certain  degree,  is  formed  from  prope.  Fere  sjid  ferme  dif- 
fer from  the  other  primitive  adverbs,  in  regard  to  their  long  e,  for  the  oth 
ers  end  in  a  short  e.  They,  therefore,  seem  to  be  derived  from  adjectives ; 
but  the  derivation  from  ferus  leads  to  no  results.  The  two  words  diflfer 
only  in  form,  and  are  used  in  inaccurate  and  indefinite  statements,  espe- 
cially with  round  numbers  and  such  notions  as  may  be  reduced  to  a  num- 
ber. We  say  centum  fere  homines  aderant  to  express  our  "  somewhere  about 
one  hundred  ;*'  paene  or  prope  centum,  nearly  a  hundred,  implying  thereby 
that  there  should  have  been  exactly  one  hundred.  And  so,  &\so,  fere  om 
neSf  fere  semper ;  and  with  a  verb,  sic  fere  fieri  solet,  so  it  mostly  or  gener- 
ally happens,  the  same  as/<?rc  semper  fit.  Hence  it  is  frequently  used  as  a 
mere  form  of  politeness,  when  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  correct- 
ness of  a  statement ;  as  in  qwmiamfere  constat,  as  it  is  a  fact,  I  presume. 

[^  280.]  Temerej  at  random,  is  opposed  to  a  thing  which  is  done  consulto, 
or  deliberately  ,*  hence  the  expressions  inconstUte  ac  tenure,  temere  et  knpru* 
denter,  temere  et  nulla  consilio.    Combined  with  non,  temere  acquires  (but  not 
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in  Cicero)  a  peculiar  signification  ;  it  becomes  the  same  as  nonfadUy  and 
softens  an  assertion ;  for  instance,  in  Horace :  vatvt  avarua  non  temtre  est 
animusy  a  j^oet  is  not  easily  avaricious ;  or,  mm  tenure  i^  Js  tarn  inv^is  omni- 
bus eut  principcUum  accessit  quam  T^tus.  Rite  seems  to  be  an  ancient  abla- 
tive  like  ritu ;  its  meaning  accords  with  the  supposition*  but  the  form  (m, 
ritis\  is  uncertain. 

[^  281.]  The  words  «tc,  ita,  tarn,  answer  to  the  English  "  so ;"  and  to 
them  we  may  add  tontopere,  from  ^  271,  and  adeo,  from  %  289.  With  regard 
to  their  difiference,  we  remark  that  ne  is  more  particularly  the  demonstra- 
tive "  so"  or  "  thus,"  as  in  ne  nan,  sic  vita  hominum  est^  sic  se  res  habet ;  ita 
defines  more  accurately,  or  limits,  and  is  our  "  in  such  a  manner,"  or  "  in 
so  far ;"  e.  g.,  ita  senectus  komesta  est,  si  suum  jus  retinet ;  ita  defendito^  ut  ne- 
minem  laedas.  Very  fre<]uently,  however,  ita  assumes  the  signification  of 
«tc,  but  not  sic  the  limiting  sense  of  tto,  respecting  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  in  another  place  (^  726).  Tamj  so  much,  increases  the 
degree,  and  has  its  natural  place  before  the  adjectives  and  adverbs,  but 
rarely  before  verbs  where  tantopere  is  used  instead.  Adeo^  to  that  degree 
or  point,  increases  the  expression  to  a  certain  end  or  result ;  e.  g.,  adeone 
hospes  ss  m  hoc  urbe,  ut  haec  nescias  ?  Hence  in  the  connexion  of  proposi- 
tions, it  forms  the  transition  to  the  conclusion  of  an  argument,  or  to  the 
essential  part  of  a  thing.  Cicero,  when  he  has  related  a  thing,  and  then 
chooses  to  introduce  the  witnesses  or  documents  themselves,  frequently 
says,  id  adeo  ex  ipso  senatusconsulto  cogtiosdte ;  id  adeo  sciri  facillime  potest 
exlitteris  pttblicis  civitatwn  {in  Verr.y  iv.,  64 ;  iii.,  51),  and  puts  the  adeo  al- 
ways after  a  pronoun.    (Comp.  Spalding  on  Quintil.,  ii.,  16,  18.) 

[^  282.]  Utf  as,  must  be  mentioned  here  as  a  relative  adverb  expressive 
of  similarity.  From  it  is  formed  ut^que  by  means  of  the  suffix  que^  which 
will  be  considered  in  ^  288.  It  signifies  "  however  it  may  be,"  and  hence 
**  certainly."  Curt.,  iv.,  44,  niful  quidem  tu^>eo  venale^  sed  fortunam  meam 
%Uique  non  vendo» 

The  compounds  sicut^  velut^  tamquamy  to  which  W)  must  add  quasiy  when 
used  without  a  verb  and  as  an  adverb,  signify  "  t<^"  or  "  like."  The  dif- 
ference in  their  application  seems  to  be,  that  tamquam  rrd  quasi  express  a 
merely  conceived  or  imaginary  similarity,  whereas  sicut  renotes  a  real  one. 
Hence  Cicero  says,  tamquam  serpens  e  latibulis  intulisii  te ;  gloria  virtutem 
tamquam  umbra  seqiutur  ;  philosophia  omnium  artium  quasi  parens  est,  where 
the  similarity  mentioned  is  a  mere  conception  or  supposition ;  but  it  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  reality  in  me  sicut  alterum  jxtrentem  diligit ;  defendo  te 
sictU  caput  meum.  VeltU  is  used  by  late  authors  m  the  same  sense  as  quasi ; 
but  in  Cicero  it  has  not  yet  acquired  this  signification,  but  has  the  pecu- 
liar meaning  of  our  *'  for  example  ;"  as,  bestiae,  quae  gignuntur  e  terra^  velut 
erocodili  ;  non  elogia  monumentorum  hoc  significantf  velut  hoc  ad  portam  ?  and 
other  passages.  All  these  adverbs  occur,  also,  as  conjunctions ;  in  Cicero, 
however,  only  tamquam  (besides  quasi),  with  and  without  the  addition 
of  si. 

Perinde  and  ^roinds  have  the  same  meaning,  and  are  adverbs  of  similar- 
ity ;  but  perinke  is  much  more  frequently  K>und  in  prose  writers.  The 
reading  is  often  uncertain ;  and  as  proinde  is  well  established  as  a  con- 
iunction  in  the  sense  of  "  therefore"  (see  ^  344),  many  philologers  have 
been  of  opinion  that  orotnde,  wherever  the  sense  is  "  like,"  is  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  perinde.  Bat  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the  authority 
of  the  poets,  who  use  proinde  as  a  word  of  two  syllables.  (Comp.  Ruhn 
ken  on  Rutil.  Lupus,  p.  31.)  We  most  frequently  find  the  combinations 
perinde  ac,  perinde  ac  »i,  as  if,  as  though  ;  perinde  ut,  in  proportion  as,  to 
connect  sentences.  (See  ^  340.)  But  without  any  such  additions,  Cice- 
ro, for  example,  de  Fin.,  i.,  21,  says,  vivendi  artem  tantam  tamque  operosam 
tt  perinde  fructuosam  (and  as  fruitful)  relinquat  Epicurus  1 

1^  283.  J  iS>ecua  has  oeen  classed  among  the  primitives,  because  its  deriva 
tion  is  uncertain.  We  believe  that  it  is  derived  from  setpuir ;  and  we  might, 
therefore,  have  included  it,  like  mordiGuSf  among  those  adverbs  mentioned 
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in  ^  269.  We  hold  that  its  pTimary  aigmfication  is  *'  in  pursuance,**  *'  af 
ter,"  "  beside,"  which  still  appears  in  the  compounds  ijttrinsecus  and  ex^ 
trinsecus.  (^  289.)  Hence  it  comes  to  signify  **  less,"  or  "  otherwise,'*  viz., 
"  thai,  it  should  be."  Thus  we  say,  mihi  aUier  rridetur,  rectt  secuMne,  nihil 
ad  f«,  justly  or  less  justly,  where  we  might  also  say  an  mimts ;  n  res  aecus 
ceciderit,  if  the  thing  should  turn  out  differently,  that  is,  less  welL  A  com- 
parative aecius  (also  spelled  gequius)  occurs  very  rarely,  because  tecus  itself 
aas  the  signification  of  a  comparative ;  it  is  joined  with  an  ablative,  nihito 
BecitUf  not  otherwise,  nevertheless ;  quo  seciut  the  same  as  quo  minus,  in  or- 
der that  not. 

[^  284.]  To  unauam^  ever,  and  uaquamj  somewhere,  we  must  apply  that 
which  has  alreaay  been  said  of  guu^iiam,  ^  129 :  they  require  a  negation 
in  the  sentence;  and  although  this  negation  may  be  connected  with 
another  word,  unquam  and  usqiuxm  become  the  same  as  nunquam  and  nus- 
qtuim ;  e.  g.,  neque  te  usquam  vi<&',  the  -same  as  le  nusquam  tridi.  The  place 
of  a  negative  proposition  may,  however,  be  taken  by  a  negative  question ; 
as,  Hum  tu  eum  unquam  vidisti  ?  hast  thou  ever  se^i  him  f  But  usfiam  is 
not  negative  any  more  than  the  pronoun  qwupiam  ;  but  it  is  the  same  as 
alicubi^  except  that  its  meaning  is  strengthened,  just  as  quispiam  is  the 
same  as  aliqtds.  In  the  writings  of  modem  Latinists  and  grammarians  we 
find  the  form  nuspam,  which  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  nusqwan.  But  nua- 
piam  does  not  exist  at  all,  and  its  formation  is  contrary  to  analogy. 

[^  285.]  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  difference  between  turn  and  tuncy  because 
the  editions  of  our  authors  themselves  are  not  everywhere  correct.  But 
in  general  the  difference  may  be  stated  thus :  tunc  is  "  then,"  **  atthat  time,** 
in  opposition  to  nunc ;  turn  is  **  then,**  as  the  correlative  of  the  relative 
quum  ;  e.  g.,  quum  omne*  adessentj  turn  tile  exorsus  eat  dicere,  when  all  were 
present,  then  he  began  to  speak.  Without  a  relative  sentence,  turn  is  used 
m  the  sense  of  our  "  hereupon,"  "  thereupon  ;**  but  we  may  always  sup- 
ply such  a  sentence  as  *'  when  this  or  that  had  taken  place.**  The  same 
difference  exists  between  etiamnunc  and  etiamtum,  which  we  translate  by 
"  still"  or  *^yet"  and  between  nunc  ipsum  and  turn  ipsum,  qwtmmaxime  and 
tummaxime,  just  or  even  then ;  for  etiamminc,  nunc  ipsum,  and  quummeueime 
refer  to  the  present ;  but  etiamtum,  tiun  ipsum,  and  tummaxime  to  the  past ; 
e.  g.,  etiamnunc  ptier  est,  and  etiamtum  puer  erat ;  adest  quummaxime  fratet 
mens,  and  aderat  tummaxime  frater,  my  brother  was  just  then  present 
Compare  %  732. 

[^  286.]  Jam,  combined  with  a  negative  word,  answers  to  our  "  longer;" 
e.  g.,  nihil  jam  merot  I  no  longer  hope  for  anything ;  Brutus  Mutinae  vixjam 
sustinebat,  could  scarcely  maintain  himself  any  longer.  It  is  also  used  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  sentences,  and  then  answers  to  our  "further" 
or  ♦'  now." 

Usque,  ever  and  anon,  does  not  occur  very  frequently  in  this  sense ; 
e.  g.,  m  Horace,  Epist.,  i.,  10,  24,  natvram  expellas  furcay  tamen  usque  re- 
curret.  It  is  commonly  accompanied  by  a  preposition,  viz.,  ad  and  in,  or 
ah  and  ex,  and  denotes  time  and  place ;  e.  g.,  usque  ad  portam,  usque  a  prima 
aetate.    See  Chap.  LXV.,  4. 

[^  287.]  NUper,  lately,  is  used  in  a  very  relative  sense,  and  its  meaning 
depends  upon  the  period  which  is  spoken  of;  for  Cicero  {de  Nat,  Dear., 
ii.,  50)  says  of  certain  medical  observations,  that  they  were  nuper,  id  est 
paucis  ante  scuculis  reperta,  thinking  at  the  time  of  the  whole  long  period 
m  which  men  had  made  observations.  In  like  manner,  the  length  of  time 
expressed  by  modo  (see  ^  270)  and  mox  is  indefinite.  The  latter  word,  as 
was  observed  above,  ongiuaUy  signified  "  soon  after,"  but  is  very  often 
used  simply  in  the  sense  of  "  afterward.'*  Dudum  is  probably  formed  from 
diu  (est)  dum,  and  answers  to  the  English  ** previously"  or  "before,"  in 
relation  to  a  time  which  has  just  passed  away ;  whence  it  may  often  be 
translated  by  "  shortly  before ;"  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Att.,  xL,  24,  quae  dudum  ad 
tM  et  quae  etiam  ante  ad  TuUiam  acripaisti,  aa  aentio  ease  vera.  But  the  length 
jf  time  is  set  forth  more  strongly  in/ofiMliMiiim,  long  before,  or  long  sinca 
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This  wud,  with  poets,  contains  the  idea  of  impatience,  and  signifies 
*  without  delay,"  **  forthwith,''  as  in  the  line  of  Virgil^  Aen,,  il,  103,  jam- 
iudum  naniu  poenas.  The  same  strengthening  of  the  meaning  appears  in 
jmtpridem,  long  since,  a  long  time  ago.  TVuiicm,  at  length,  likewise 
•erves  to  express  the  impatience  with  which  a  question  is  put,  and  even 
more  strongly  than  nam  ({  134) ;  e.  g.,  Cic.,  PhUip.f  i.,  9,  kaec  utrum  tandem 
kx  est  an  legwn  ommum  duaohUio  f 

[§  288.]  3.  The  Adverbs  of  Place,  mentioned  above, 
No.  2,  uhi^  where  t  and  unde^  whence  ?  together  with  the 
adverbs  derived  from  the  relative  pronoun,  viz.,  quo^ 
whither  ?  and  qua^  in  what  way  1  are  in  relation  to  other 
adverbs,  demonstratives,  relatives,  and  indefinites,  which 
are  formed  in  the  same  manner.  All  together  form  a  sys- 
tem of  adverbial  correlatives  similar  to  that  of  the  pro 
nominal  adjectives.  (See  above,  §  130.)  We  shall  be- 
gin with  the  interrogative  form,  which  is  the  simplest. 
Its  form  (as  in  English)  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  relative, 
and  differs  from  it  only  by  its  accent.  The  relative  ac- 
quires a  more  general  meaning,  either  by  being  doubled, 
or  by  the  suffix  cunque,  which  is  expressed  in  English  by 
"  ever,"  as  in  "  wherever."  Without*  any  relative  mean- 
ing, the  simple  form  acquires  a  more  general  signification 
by  the  suffix  que,  or  by  the  addition  of  die  particular  words 
vis  and  libet»  (We  call  it  an  adverbium  loci  general^,) 
The  fact  of  the  suffix  que  not  occurring  with  quo  and  qua 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  possibility  of  confounding 
them  with  the  adverb  quoque  and  the  ablative  quaque; 
but  still,  in  some  passages  at  least,  quaque  is  found  as  an 
adverb,  and  so  also  the  compound  usquequaque,  in  any 
way  whatever.  The  demonstrative  is  formed  from  the 
pronoun  w,  and  its  meanin?  is  strengthened  by  the  suffix 
aem.  The  indefinite  is  derived  from  the  pronoun  aliquis, 
or  by  compositions  with  it.  We  thus  obtain  the  fi^llow- 
ing  correlative  adverbs : 

*  We  say  vfiihout  in  regard  to  the  general  analogy.    There  are,  how 
ever,  passages  in  which  the  suffix  que  forms  a  generalizing  relative,  and  in 
which,  e.  g.,  qmmdo^ue  is  used  for  quandocunoue^  as  in  Horat,  Are  PoeL^ 
359,  qimiofue  bomu  dormiuu  Homenu,  and  frequently  in  Tacitus.    Ses 
the  comn  entators  on  Livy,  i.,  24, 3. 
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Interrog. 


Relatire. 


uM,  where. 

ubicunque. 
undef  whence. 
undeunde. 
undecun^. 
qttOf  whither. 
guoguo. 
qttocun^ue. 
qua,    in     the 
way  in  which. 


Demonitr. 


Indefinite. 


TJnrveml. 


t/tfi,  where  ? 
Undef  whence  ? 
Quot  whither? 


ibit  there. 
ibidem. 

indef  thence. 
ine&dem. 

eOf  thither. 
eodem. 


Quttf  in  what 
direction?  in 
what  way  ? 


quaqua. 
quacunque. 


ea,     in 
way. 

eidem. 


that 


alicubit  some- 
where. 

tUietotde,  from 
aome  place 

aliquOf  to  some 
^ace. 

oK^a,  in  some 
way. 


tMqtUf 

uHvis, 

tAHibetf 

imMque, 

tmdevut 

ultdelibet, 

quoviSf 

quoUbetj 

quaoiSf 
quaiibetf 


SeTeiy- 
whers. 

)   from 
CTery- 
whexe. 

to 

0T©rf 

idace. 

in 

eteiy 

way. 


i 


! 


[§  289.]  To  these  we  must  add  those  which  are  formed 
oy  composition  with  oZiW,  nullus,  tUer^  and  answer  to  the 
question  where?  aZI^i,  elsewhere;  »««ZZi5z,  nowhere  (which, 
however,  is  based  only  on  one  passage  of  Vitruvius,  viL, 
1,  its  place  being  supplied  by  nusqttamj  ;  utruhi  or  utrohi, 
in  which  of  two  places  ?  with  the  answer  utrohique^  in  each 
of  the  two  places.  Jhihi  is  a  strengthening  form  of  Un, 
and  signifies  "in  the  place  itself."  To  the  question 
whence  %  answer  aliimde,  from  another  place ;  utrifnque^ 
from  both  sides,  which  formation  we  find  again  in  intrin-' 
seem,  from  within,  and  extrinsecus,  from  without.  To  the 
question  whither  1  answer  alioy  to  another  place ;  to  utro, 
to  which  of  two  sides  1  answer  utroque^  to  both  sides,  and 
neutro,  to  neither.  The  following  are  formed  with  the 
same  termination,  and  have  the  same  meaning :  quopiam 
and  qtwqtuim,  to  some  place  (the  former  in  an  affirmative, 
and  the  latter  in  a  negative  sentence,  like  quisquam) ; 
intro,  into;  retro,  back;  ultro,  beyond;  dtro,  this  side, 
chiefly  used  in  the  combination  of  ultro  et  dtro,  tdtro  dtro- 
que  (towards  that  and  this  side),  but  ultro  also  signifies  "in 
addition  to,"  and  "  voluntarily."  Porro  is  formed  icompro, 
and  signifies  "onward"  or  "farther,"  e.  g.,  jporro pergere. 
In  the  latter  sense  it  is  used  also  as  a  conjunction  to  con- 
nect sentences.  Compounds  of  eo  are  :  adeo^  up  to  that 
degree  or  point,  so  much ;  eotisque,  so  long,  so  far ;  and 
yfquo:  qwmsque  and  quoad,  how  long?  We  have  farther 
u)  notice  the  adverbs  vdth  the  feminine  termination  of  the 
ablative  a  (which  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  supply- 
ing vuk)^  which  have  become  prepositions;  viz.:  dtra^ 
contra^  extra,  intra,  supra,  derived  from  the  original  forms, 
tfw,  con,,  ex,  in,  super;  also,  iTifra,  below;  and  ultra,  beyond 
(from  the  adjectives  infer  and  ulter,  which,  however,  do 
not  occur) ;  drca,  around  ;  and  juxia,  by  the  side  or  in 
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like  manner.  The  derivation  of  the  last  two  is  doubtful^ 
but  they  belong  to  the  adverbs  of  place.  In  this  way 
arose,  also,  nequaquam  and  Tiatidquaquam,  in  no  way; 
uaqtiequaque^  in  -all  points,  in  all  ways,  composed  of  the 
above-mentioned  quaque  and  usqtie, 

[§  290.]  We  here  add  the  correlatives  to  the  question 
whither  1  quorsum  or  quorstu  ?  (contracted  firom  quaver' 
sum  or  quoversusj.  The  answers  to  them  likewise  end 
in  us  and  um  (but  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  is  more  commonly  used) :  horsum,  hither ;  aHquo- 
versum,  towards  some  place ;  cUiorsum,  towards  another 
place ;  quoquoversus,  towards  every  side ;  tUroqueversum, 
introrsum^  prorsum^  forward  (prorsus  is  better  known  in 
the  derivative  sense  of"  entirely") ;  rursum^  or  more  fre- 
quently retrarsum,  backward  frursus  remained  in  use  in 
me  sense  of  "  again") ;  sursum,  heavenward  (also,  sursum 
versus,  a  double  compound) ;  deorsum,  downward ;  dex- 
trarsum,  to  the  right;  sinistrorsum,  to  the  left;  adversus  or 
adversum,  towards  or  opposite,  usually  a  preposition; 
seorsus  or  seorsum,  separately. 

[§  291.]  4.  The  above-mentioned  demonstratives,  ibi, 
there ;  inde,  hence,  and  eo,  thither,  are  used  only  with 
reference  to  relative  sentences  which  precede ;  e.  g.,  ubi 
te  heri  vidi^  ihi  nolim  te  iterum  conspicere,  where  I  saw 
thee  yesterday,  there  I  do  not  wish  to  see  thee  again ; 
unde  veneraty  eo  rediit,  he  returned  thither,  whence  he  had 
come.  More  definite  demonstratives,  therefore,  are  requi- 
site, and  they  are  formed  in  Latin  from  the  three  demon- 
strative pronoims  by  means  of  special  terminations. 

The  place  where  1       hic^      istic,      illic^       (there). 

whither  1     hue,      istuc^      iUuc,      (thither). 

whence  1  hinc,  istinc,  illinc^  (thence). 
Instead  of  isttic  and  Uluc,  the  forms  isto  and  illo  also  are 
in  use.  These  adverbs  are  employed  with  the  same  dif- 
ference which  we  pointed  out  above  (§  127)  as  existing 
between  the  pronouns  hic^  iste,  and  ille,  so  that  hie,  hue, 
and  hmc  point  to  the  place  where  I,  the  speaker,  am ; 
istie^  isiuc,  and  istine,  to  the  place  of  the  second  person,  to 
whom  I  speak ;  and  illic,  illue,  and  illine  to  the  place  of 
the  third  person  or  persons,  who  are  spoken  of.  The  fol- 
lowing are  compounds  of  hue  and  hine:  ad7iue,unti[  now; 
hucusque^  as  far  as  this  place ;  ahhine  and  dehine,  from  this 
moment  (counting  backward).     To  the  question  qua  ?  ic 
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what  way?  we  answer  by  the  demonstratives  hacj  istaCf 
UlaCf  which  are  properly  ablatives,  the  word  via  being 
understood. 

Note  1. — Cicero  thus  writes  to  Atticus,  who  was  staying  at  Rome,  while 
he  himself  lived  in  exile  at  Thessalonica,  in  Macedonia  (iii.,  12) :  lacet 
tibi  ngn^icarim,  tU  adme  veniretf  id  omktam  tamen  ;  inteUigo  te  re  i^ic  pro- 
desse,  hie  ne  verba  quidem  levare  me  posse.  Isticy  where  you  are,  that  ia,  at 
Rome,  Tou  can  be  really  useful  to  me ;  Aie,  here  where  I  live,  that  is,  at 
Thessalonica.  you  would  not  even  be  able  to  comfort  me  with  a  word.  In 
this  manner  the  Romans,  in  their  letters,  briefly  and  distinctly  express  the 
localities  of  the  writer  and  the  person  addressed,  as  well  as  of  the  persons 
written  about. 

[^  292.]  Note  2. — Adkuc  expresses  the  duration  of  time  down  to  the  pres 
ent  moment,  and  therefore  answers  to  our  *^  still,"  when  it  signifies  ^*Bn- 
til  now"  (we  also  iind  usque  adkuc) ;  and^  strictly  speaking,  it  should  not 
be  confounded  either  with  etiamnunc^  which  does  not  contain  the  idea  of 
duration  of  time,  and  answers  to  the  (question  when  ?  or  with  usqtus  » 
and  etiamtumj  which  are  the  corresponding  expressicms  of  the  past  time. 
But  ev^i  good  authors  apply  the  peculiar  meaning  c^  the  woid  to  the  pres 
ent,  and  use  adhuCt  also,  of  the  relative  duration  of  the  time  past ;  e.  g., 
Liv.,  xxi.,  48,  Scipio  quamquam  gravis  adkuc  vulnsre  erat,  tamen — profectttt  est; 
Curt.,  vii.,  19,  praectjHtattis  ex  eqito  harbarus  adkuc  tamen  repugnabat.  "  Not 
7et"  is  expressed  by  nondvm,  even  in  speaking  of  the  present,  more  ra]3fr> 
7  by  adJmc  turn. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

COMPARISON    OF    ADVERBS. 


[§  293.]  1.  The  Comparison  of  Adverbs  is  throughout 
dependant  upon  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  for  those 
adverbs  only  have  degrees  of  comparison  which  are  de- 
rived from  adjectives  or  participles  by  the  termination  e 
(o)  or  ter;  and  wherever  the  comparison  of  adjectives  is 
wanting  altogether  or  partly,  the  same  deficiency  occurs 
in  their  adverbs. 

2.  The  comparative  of  adverbs  is  the  same  as  the  neu- 
ter of  the  comparative  of  adjectives  (majus  only  has  the 
adverb  magis,  §  265),  and  the  superlative  is  derived  from 
the  superlative  of  the  adjectives  by  changing  the  termina- 
tion us  into  e  ;  e.  g.,  doctior,  doctius ;  elegantior,  eleganti- 
us ;  emendatioTf  emendatius;  superlative,  doctissimus,  doc- 
tissime;  elegantissime,  emendatissime ;  summus,  summe. 
The  positives  in  o  (e.  g.,  ctto,  raroj  also  make  the  superla- 
tive m  e;  meritissimo  and  tutissimo,  however,  are  more 
commonly  used  than  meritissime  and  tutissime. 

Note.— Thus  the  positive  (see  ^111)  is  wanting  of  deterius,  deterrime; 
pattuSf  potissime  (we  more  frequently  find  potissimum)  ;  prius,  primum  or 
primo  (for  prime  is  not  used,  but  apprime,  principally) ;  the  positive  ociter, 
to  which  ocius  and  odsstme  belong,  occurs  very  rarely,  since  the  compara> 
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chre  ocku  has,  at  the  same  time,  the  meaomg  of  a  positive.  Of  voUe,  very 
(contracted  from  validef  6  263),  the  de^^rees  vaUdhu  and  validisgiou  do  not, 
radeed,  occur  in  Cicero,  but  are  used  m  the  silver  age  of  the  language. 

[§  294.]  3.  The  primitive  adverbs,  and  those  derived 
from  other  words  by  the  terminations  im  and  tus^  together 
with  the  various  adverbs  enimierated  in  §  270,  foil.,  that 
is,  in  general  all  adverbs  which  are  not  derived  from  ad- 
jectives and  participles  by  the  endings  e  (or  o  instead  of 
It)  and  ter,  do  not  aomit  the  degrees  of  comparison.  The 
only  exceptions  are  diu  and  saepe :  diutius,  dintistime ; 
saepitis,  saepissime.  Nuper  has  a  superlative  nuperrtme, 
but  no  comparative,  and  safU  and  temperi  have  the  com- 
paratives satius  (also  used  as  a  neuter  adjective)  and  tern- 
perius  (in  Cicero).  Respecting  secitis^  the  comparative  of 
secuSf  see  §  283. 

Note. — There  are  a  few  diminatiTe  adverbs :  clanctdum  from  e/om,  primu' 
han  from  primum^  celerhucule^  saepiuscxdey  from  the  comparatives  celerhu 
and  saepms.  Belle^  prettily,  is  a  diirinutive  of  hene^  and  from  belle  are  de- 
rived belhu  and  beUissinvust  without  a  comparative,  and  hence  the  adverb 
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PREPOSITIONS.* 

[§  295.]  1.  Prepositions  are  indeclinable  words,  or, 
to  use  the  grammatical  term,  particles,  which  express  the 
relations  of  nouns  to  one  another,  or  to  verbs ;  e.  g.,  a 
town  in  Italy ;  a  journey  through  Italy ;  my  love^w-  you; 
the  first  century  after  Christ ;  he  came  out  of  his  house  ; 
he  lives  near  Berlin ;  on  the  Rhine,  &c.     They  govern  in 

*  ["  Prepositions  are  pronouns  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  They 
express  relations  of  place,  and  in  their  ordinary  use  are  employed  to  de- 
note the  relative  positions  of  visible  objects.  Grammarians  tell  us  that 
they  govern  cases,  and  it  is  the  prevailing  practice  to  arrange  them  accord- 
ing to  the  cases  which  they  are  said  to  govern.  But  this  is  palpably  false ; 
for,  in  all  languages  which  have  any  inflections,  a  case  may  express  by  it- 
self any  relation  which  the  addition  of  a  preposition  could  give  to  it,  and, 
m  languages  which,  like  the  Sanscrit,  have  a  complete  assortment  of  ca- 
ses, many  relations  of  place  are  invariably  expressed  by  the  cases  without 
any  particle  prefixed.  Such  would  have  been  the  fact  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  too,  but  the  rules  of  euphony,  convenience,  the  influence 
of  writing,  and  a  multitude  of  other  causes,  have  contributed  to  mutilate 
the  terminations  of  the  nouns,  as  well  as  of  the  verb?,  and  thus  preposi 
lions,  the  force  of  which  was  originally  included  ir  the  case  ending, 
have  come  to  be  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  greater  distinctness,  just  as  in 
Greek  the  particular  noun  is  placed  after  the  pronoun,  called  tne  article, 
in  lepetitions,  and  just  as  the  nominative  case  is  prefixed  to  the  verb.** 
iIhMidam'9  New  Cratylut,  p.  212.)]— .Am.  Ed, 
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Latin  either  the  accusative  or  ablative,  and  some  (thongb 
mostly  in  a  different  sense)  both  cases.  Their  Latin  name 
is  derived  from  the  fact  of  their  being  placed,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  before  their  noun.  We  have  already  obser?- 
ed  (Chap.  LXII.)  that  a  considerable  number  of  these 
particles  are  properly  adverbs,  but  are  justly  reckoned 
among  the  prepositions,  as  they  more  or  less  frequently 
govern  a  case.  Apart  from  their  etymology,  and  consid- 
ering only  their  practical  application  in  the  language,  we 
have  the  following  classes  of  prepositions  : 

1.  Prepositions  toiih  the  Accusative, 
Ad^  to. 

Apud,  with,  near. 

Ante,  before  (in  regard  to  both  time  and  place). 

Adversus  and  adversum,  against. 

Cis,  citra,  on  this  side. 

Circa  and  circum,  around,  about. 

Circiter,  about  (indefinite  time  or  number). 

Contra,  against. 

Erga,  towards. 

Extra,  without. 

Infra,  beneath,  below  (the  contrary  of  supra). 

Inter,  among,  between. 

Intra,  within  (the  contrary  of  extra). 

Juxta,  near,  beside. 

Oh,  on  account  of. 

Penes,  in  the  power  of. 

Per,  through. 

Pone,  behind. 

Post,  after  (both  of  time  and  space). 

Praeter,  beside. 

Prope,  near. 

Propter,  near,  on  accoimt  of. 

Secundum,  after  (in  time  or  succession),  in  accordance 

with ;  as,  secundum  naturam  vivere. 
Supra,  above. 
Trans,  on  the  other  side. 
Versm  (is  put  after  its  noun),  towards  a  place ;  e.  g.,  tn 

Galliam  versm,  Massiliam  versus. 
Ultra,  beyond. 

2.  Prepositions  with  the  Ablative, 

A,  ah,  ahs  (a  before  consonants ;  ah  before  vowels  and 
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some  consonants ;  and  ahs  only  in  the  combination  of 
ahs  te,  for  which,  however,  a  te^  also,  is  used),  from,  by. 

Absque,  without  (obsolete). 

Coram,  before,  or  in  the  presence  of. 

Cum,  with. 

De,  down  from,  concerning. 

E  and  ex  (e  before  consonants  only,  ex  before  both  vowels 
and  consonants),  out  of,  from. 

Prae^  before,  owing  to. 

Pro,  before,  for. 

Sme,  without. 

Tenus  (is  put  afler  its  noun),  as  far  as,  up  to. 

3.  Prepositions  with  the  Accusative  and  Ablative. 

In,  with  the  accus. — 1,  in,  on,  to,  to  the  question  Whith* 
er  ? — 2,  against.  With  the  ablat.,  in,  on,  to  the  ques- 
tion Where  ? 

Sub,  with  the  accus. — 1,  under,  to  the  question  Whither? 

•  2,  about  or  towards,  in  an  indefinite  statement  of  time; 

as,  si£b  vesperam,  towards  evening.     With  the  ablat., 

imder,  to  die  question  Where  1     Desub  is  also  used  in 

this  sense. 

Super,  with  the  accus.,  above,  over;  with  the  ablat.,  upon, 
concerning,  like  de, 

Subter,  imder,  beneath,  is  used  with  the  accusative,  wheth- 
er it  expresses  being  in  or  motion  to  a  pFace ;  it  rarely 
occurs  with  the  ablative,  and  is  in  general  little  used. 

Remarks  upon  ike  Signification  of  the  Prepositions, 

[^  296.]  I.  Prepositions  with  the  Accusative. 

Ad  denotes  in  general  an  aim  or  object  both  in  regard  to  time  and  place, 
and  answers  to  the  questions  Whither  ?  and  Till  when  ?  e.  g.,  veniOf  pro- 
fidscor  ad  te ;  Sophocles  ad  svumuan  senecttUem  tragoedias  fecit.  Hence  it 
also  denotes  a  fixed  time ;  as,  ad  horam,  at  the  hour ;  ad  diem,  on  the  day 
fixed  upon ;  ad  tempusfacere  aliquidt  to  do  a  thing  at  the  right  time.  In 
other  cases  ad  tempus  signifies  "  for  a  time ;"  e.  g.,  perturbatio  animi  pie- 
rtanfius  brevis  est  et  ad  tempus.  Sometimes,  also,  it  denotes  the  approach 
of  time ;  as,  ad  htcem,  ad  vesperam^  ad  extremtan,  towards  daybreak,  evening, 
towards  the  end;  and  the  actual  arrival  of  a  certain  time,  as  in  Livy,  ad 
prima  signa  veris  profectus,  at  the  first  sign  of  spring. 

Ad,  in  a  local  sense,  signifies  "  near  a  place,"  to  the  question  Where  ? 
as,  md  uHfem  esse,  to  be  near  the  town ;  adportas  urbis  ;  cruentissima  pugna 
md  lactan  Trasimenum  ;  pugna  nai>alis  ad  Tenedum, ;  vrbs  sita  est  ad  mare  ; 
it  is  apparently  the  same  as  m.  in  such  phrases  as  ad  aedem  Bellonae ;  or 
with  the  omission  of  the  word  aedem :  ad  Opis ;  ad  omnia  deorum  templa 
grmtulationemfeeimus  ;  negotium.  habere  ad  porttim  ;  adfontm ;  but  in  all  these 
cans  there  is  an  allusion  to  buildings  or  spaces  connected  with  the  places 
named.  With  numerals  ad  is  equivalent  to  our  "to  the  amount  of"  or 
**  Mftily  :**  e.  g.,  ad  dueefUoe,  to  the  amou  ftt  of  two  hundred,  or  nearly  twr 

V2 
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hundred,  and  without  any  case  it  is  an  adverb  like  tireittr,  as  in  Casasr, 
ocdsis  ad  hominwn  mUUnu  quatttoTf  reliqui  in  oppidwn  rptdi  sunt ;  lAy^  Tiii, 
16,  ad  viginti  matronia  per  viatorem  accitis  (atuat.  absoL) ;  iv.,  59,  quorum  ad 
duo  mUia  et  qtaHgenti  capiuntvr.  The  phrase  omnea  ad  imiwt,  ad  tawm  mimta 
perieruntj  means,  "  even  to  the  very  last  man,"  including  the  last  bimsftlf. 

Ad,  denoting  an  object  or  purpose,  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  and 
hence  arises  its  signification  of  "  in  respect  of ;"  e.  g.,  vidi  forum  comiti- 
wnque  adomatum,  ad  speciem  magnifico  omaiu,  ad  aennun  a>gitaiianemque 
acerbo  et  lugidnri  ;  oif acinus  ad  memoriam  poeterUatit  ioM^ne  ;  Iwmo  ad  labana 
belli  impiger,  ad  usian  et  disc^inam  peritus  ;  ad  consilia  prvdens,  dcc.  But 
this  preposition  is  used  also  in  figurative  relations  to  express  a  model, 
standara,  and  object  of  comparison,  where  we  say  "according  to,"  or  **in 
comparison  vvitn ;"  as,  ad  modunif  ad  effigiem,  ad  eimilitttdinem^  ad  speciem 
alicujus  reij  ad  normamj  ad  exemplvmy  ad  arbitrium  et  imiluiR,  md  vohmiatem 
alicujus  facere  aliquid  ;  persuadent  mathematici,  terram  ad  univereum  coeli  eowk- 
plextmt  quasi  puncti  instar  obtinere.  Particular  phrases  are,  ad  ver&ufn,  WOld 
lor  word ;  nihil  ad  hanc  rem,  ad  hunc  fumanem,  nothing  in  comparisoii  ¥rith 
this  thing  or  this  man. 

[6  297.]  Apud,  "  with,"  both  in  its  proper  and  figurative  sense ;  e.  g. 
witn  me  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  has  no  weight,  apud  me  nihil  wUet 
Jiominum  opinio,  in  connexion  with  nam^  of  places  it  signifies  "  near," 
like  ad  ;  e.  g.,  Epaminondas  Lacedaemonios  vicit  apud  Mantineam  ;  male  pug 
natvm  est  apud  Caudium,  apud  Anienem  (the  name  of  a  river).  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  early  writers  sometimes  (see  my  note  on 
Cic,  in  Verr.,  iv.,  '22),  and  Tacitus  and  later  authors  frequently,  use  e^nid 
for  in,  and  not  merely  for  ad  ;  as,  Augustus  apud  urbeni  Nokan  eatinctue  eA  ; 
statua  apud  theatrum  Pompeii  locaiur;  apud  Syrian  morbo  absumptue  est ;  apud 
senatum  dixit,  and  in  many  other  passages,  in  which  the  context  leaves 
no  doubt.  In  apud  praetorem  and  apud  judices  the  preposition  must  like- 
wise be  taken  to  denote  the  place  of  the  judicial  transactions ;  we  aae  in 
this  case  "  before,"  which,  however,  cannot  be  rendered  in  Latin  by  amte. 

Apud  is  used,  also,  with  the  names  of  authors,  instead  of  m  with  the 
name  of  their  works ;  as,  apud  Xenophontem,  apud  Terentium,  apud  Ctce- 
ronem  legitur,  &c.,  but  not  in  Xenophonte,  because  in  Latin  the  name  of  an 
author  is  not  used  for  that  of  his  works,  as  in  our  language. 

Ante,  "  before,"  denotes  also  a  preference ;  as,  ante  omnia  hoc  mihi  maxime 
placet,  above  all  other  things  ;  Ate  erat  gloria  militari  ante  omnes,  he  excelled 
all. 

[6298.]  Cis  and  citra  are  commonly  used  in  reference  to  place ;  e.  g., 
eis  Taurum  montem,  and  are  the  contrary  of  trans  ;  dtra  Rubiconem,  on  tms 
side  of  the  Rubicon.  But  in  later,  though  good  prose  writers  (Quintilian, 
Pliny),  it  frequently  occurs  for  sine,  "without,"  as  in  citra  invidiam  nomi- 
nare;  citra  musicen  grammatice  non  potest  esse  perfecta  nee  did  dtra  edentiam 
musices  potest. 

Cireum  is  the  more  ancient,  and  drca  the  later  form ;  Cicero  uses  them 
both  in  the  sense  of  "  around"  (a  place) ;  and  cireum,  with  the  strength- 
ened meaning,  "all  around;'*  e.  g.,  urbes  quae  drcum  Capuam  sunt,  and 
urbes  drca  Capuam  ;  homines  cireum  and  drca  se  habere  ;  terra  drcum  axem  ee 
convertit;  homo  praetorem  drcum  omnia  fora  sectatur.  The  phrases  drcum 
amicos,  drcum  vidnos,  cireum  villas,  drcum  insulas  mittere,  signify  to  send 
around  to  one's  friends,  &c.  Circa  is  used,  besides,  of  time  also,  in  the 
sense  of  sub  (but  not  by  Cicero) ;  Livy  and  Curtius,  e.  g.,  say,  drca  hide 
ortum,  drca  eandem  horam,  drca  Idus.  Circa  in  the  sense  oi  ccmceming, 
like  de,  erga,  and  adversus,  the  Greek  Kara,  occurs  only  in  the  silver  age 
of  the  linguage,  in  Quintilian,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus ;  e.  g.,  varia  drcum  haeo 
opinio  ;  drca  deos  et  religiones  negligentior  ;  publica  circa  bonas  artes  socordia. 

Cirdter  is  used,  it  is  true,  with  an  accusative,  as  in  drdter  meridiem^ 
about  noon  ;  drdter  Calendas,  drdter  Idus  Martias,  drdter  octawtm  karam, 
but  it  is  more  frequently  an  adverb. 

[^  299.]  Adversus  and  contra  originally  signify  "  opposite  to  ;*'  but  the? 
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express  also  the  direction  of  an  action  towards  an  object,  with  this  tlif. 
ference,  tha:  contra  always  denotes  hostility,  like  our  '"against"  (while 
crga  denotes  a  friendly  disposition,  **  towards"),  whereas  advemu  is  used 
in  either  sense.  Thus  Cicero  says,  praesidia  Ula,  quat  pro  tempUs  omnUnu 
cemitisj  contra  vim  coUocata  nmt ;  and  frequently  contra  naturant,  contra 
kges ;  but  mens  erga  t»  amor^  paUmtu  animus^  bemvoUntia,  and  similar  ex 
sessions.  We  say  adversu$  aUquem  impetum  facere  as  well  as  moclMtum, 
justtim  esse,  and  reverentiam  adhibtre  advenus  aHquem.  But  erga  also  occurs 
DOW  and  then  in  a  hostile  sense,  not,  indeed,  in  Cicero,  but  in  Nepos  and 
Tacitus  ;  e.  g.,  Nep.,  Datam.y  10,  odio  communi,  quod  erga  regem  nuceperant, 
.  l^  300.]  ExtrOf  "  without,"  **  outside  of,"  occurs  also  in  the  sense  ot 
fraeter,  excepting,  apart;  as,  extra jocum. 

Infray  e.  g.,  infra  lunam  nihU  est  nut  mortale  et  ceidttcum.  It  also  implies 
a  low  estimation ;  as  in  infra  ee  omnia  humana  ducere,  judicarey  or  infra  se 
wosita;  and  *' below"  or  ** under"  in  regard  to  measure  or  size :  vrinmt 
nagnitudine  pauio  infra  elephcmtos. 

Inter  denotes  also  duration  of  time,  like  our  **  during ;"  as,  inter  tot 

mnosy  inter  coenamy  inter  eptUas.    With  regard  to  its  ordinary  signification 

*  among,"  we  must  observe  that  inter  se  is  our  "  one  another ;"  e.  g.,  amant 

inter  sepueri,  <A^ctant  inter  seyfwrtim  inter  ae-  aspiciebant,  where,  in  reality, 

another  pronoun  is  omitted. 

Intray  **  within,"  to  both  questions  Where?  and  Whither?  itUra  hostium. 
praesidia  esse  and  verure  ;  niUlam  intra  Oceanum  praedonttm  navem  esse  audi 
tis  ;  majores  nostri  Antiochum  intra  montem  Tatarum  re^are  jusserunt.  It  also 
denotes  time,  both  in  its  duration  and  a  period  which  has  not  come  to  its 
close,  e.  g.,  omma  commemorabo  quae  intra  decern  annos  nefarie  facta  sunty  du 
ring  the  last  ten  years  ;  intra  nonum  diem  opera  absohua  svnty  intra  decimum 
diem  xtrbem  cepity  that  is,  before  nine  or  ten  days  had  elapsed. 

JuxtOy  *'  beside,"  e.  g.y  jtueta  mummy  juxta  urbem,  sometimes  also  **  next  to** 
in  rank  and  estimation,  as  in  Livy :  fides  humana  colitur  apud  eos  juxta  di' 
vinos  religiones.  But  it  is  only  unclassical  authors  that  use  juxta  in  the 
sense  of  secundumy  or  according  to. 

Oby*  "  on  account  of,"  implies  a  reason  or  occasion,  e.  g.,  ob  egregiam 
virtutem  donatus ;  ob  delictum;  ob  earn  remy  for  this  reason ;  quamobrem  or 
quamcbcausamy  for  which  reason ;  ob  hoc  ipsumy  for  this  very  reason.  In  the 
sense  of  ante,  its  use  is  more  limited,  as  in  06  oculos  versarL 

Penes  rarely  occurs  as  a  preposition  of  place  in  the  sense  of  apudy  and 
is  more  commonly  used  as  denoting  in  the  possession  or  power  of;  e.  g., 
penes  regem  omnis  potestas  est ;  penes  me  arintrium  eat  hujus  ret. 

[^  301.]  Pery  denoting  place,  signifies  **  through,"  and  occurs  very  ire- 

2uently ;  but  it  also  signifies  "in"  in  the  sense  of  "throughout;"  e.  ^^ 
Caesar  conj%urationis  socios  in  vinculia  habendos  per  munidpia  cenauity  that  is, 
m  all  the  municipia ;  per  domos  hospitaliter  intntantwr ;  nulUeafuga  per  prox- 
imaa  civitatea  diaaipati  aunt.  When  it  denotes  time,  it  signifies  during :  per 
noctem  cemuntur  aidera;  per  hosce  dieay  during  these  days ;  per  idem  tempua^ 
during  the  same  time ;  per  Inmmuin,  per  aeceaaimum  p£e6i«,  during  the  se- 
cession of  the  plebs. 

Pery  with  the  accusative  of  persons,  is  "  through,"  "  by  the  instrumental- 
ity of,"  Q.  g.y  parte  aahma  aum,  Pery  in  many  cases,  expresses  the  manner 
in  which  a  thing  is  done ;  as,  per  Utteraay  by  letter ;  per  injuriamy  per  acelua 
et  latrociniumy  per  poteatatem  mtferre,  eripercy  vnth  injustice,  crimmally,  by 
authority ;  per  ludum  ac  jocum.  forhmia  omnibua  evertUy  by  play  and  ioke  he 
drove  him  out  of  his  property ;  per  iramy  from  or  in  anger ;  per  simmationem 

*  [The  Latin  06  and  the  Greek  itrl  appear  to  have  had  one  and  the  same 
ori^,  and  are  both  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  ab?u  and  api.  In  Ennius, 
06  IS  a  preposition  signifying  mere\y  motion  to  a  place ;  thus,  in  Festus, 
"  06  Romam  noctu  Ugionea  ducere  coepit,"  and  so,  also,  in  the  fragment  of  the 
Telamon,  quoted  by  Cicero  ( Tuac.  Diap.y  iii.,  18).  Compare  obeoy  "  to  go 
to,"  "  to  Tisit."    New  Cratyluay  p.  2l9.y^Am.  Ed, 
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amkUiae  me  mrodidenmt ;  per  speciem  fionoria  or  auxiUi  ferendi,  &C.,  per  mth 
samt  under  tne  pretext ;  per  occeuionemi  on  the  occasicKi ;  per  n'<ficwiim,  in 
a  ridiculous  manner.  In  many  cases  a  simple  ablative  mifffat  be  used  in- 
stead of  per  with  the  accus.,  but  per  expresses,  in  reality,  only  an  acddeofe- 
al  mode  of  doing  a  thing,  and  not  the  real  means  or  instrument 

Per,  in  the  sense  of  "on  account  of,**  occurs  only  in  a  few  phrases :  per 
aeiatem,  on  account  of  his  age ;  per  valetudinemy  on  account  oi  illness ;  per 
me  licet,  it  is  allowed,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  In  supplication  or  swear- 
ing it  is  the  English  "  by ;"  as,  jurare  per  aliquid,  aliquem  orare  per  aUquid; 
and  so,  also,  in  exclamations :  per  deoe  immortales,  per  Jovem,  &c. 

[^  302.]  Pone,  '*  behind,"  is  not  frequently  used  either  as  an  adreib  or  ft 
preposition,  and  is  almost  obsolete.  Tacitus,  e.  g.,  says,  mamu  pone  ter- 
gum  vinctae,  for  post  tergtan. 

Praeter.  From  the  meaning  "  beside,"  or  "  along**  (implying  motion  or 
passing  by),  as  in  Cicero :  Servi  praeter  oculos  Lolli  pocma  fatbant,  thero 
arises  the  signification  of  *'  excepting ;"  e.  g.,  in  Livy :  In  hoc  legato  veetro 
nee  hominie  qvidquam  est  praeter  Jiguram  et  speciem,  ne^  Roman*  civis  praeter 
habitum  etsonum  Latinae  linguae;  and  in  Cicero,  Amman  tUn  ex  conswaribmM 
neminem  esse  video  praeter  Luadlum,  except,  or  besides  LucuUus.  It  also 
signifies  "  besides*'  when  something  is  added  to  what  has  been  already 
sud,  and  it  is  then  followed  by  etiam  ;  e.  g.,  praeter  auctorAatem  etiom  vtrcs 
ad  coercendum  habet,  praeter  ingentem  populationem  agrorum — pt/^natum  etiam 
tgregie  est,  and  may  often  be  translated  by  "  independent  of,"  or  **  not  to 
mention." 

Praeter  also  indicates  a  Ti -tinction,  as  in  praeter  cetero8,praaeraHoSfprae 
ter  omnes  excellere  or  facere  aliqtdd. 

The  signification  of  "against,"  or  "contrary  to,**  is  connected  with  that 
of  beside ;  e.  g.,  praeter  consuetudinem,  praeter  opinionem,  expectationemjvokm' 
totem  alicujus ;  praeter  modum,  immoderately ;  praeter  naturam^  contrary  to 
nature. 

Propter,  for  prope,  near,  is  not  uncommon,  e.  g.,  propter  SiciUam  tnauXae 
Vulcaniae  sunt ;  duo  filii  propter  patrem  ctdtantes,  occ.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  (^  264)  that  it  is  a  contraction  of  propiter. 

But  it  most  frequently  signifies  "  on  account  of,**  implying  the  moving 
cause,  as  in  ego  te  propter  humanitatem  et  modestiam  tuam  diligo.  It  is  more 
rarely  used  in  the  sense  of  per  with  persons,  as  in  propter  te  liber  sum,  prop- 
ter quos  vivit,  through  whose  aid  he  lives. 

[^  303.]  Secundum  is  derived  from  sequor,  secundus,  and  therefore  prop- 
erly signifies  "  next,"  "  in  the  sequel,"  "  in  succession  ;*'  e.  g.,  sectmdum 
comitia,  immediately  after  the  comitia;  Livy,  Hannibal  secundum  tampros' 
peram  ad  Cannas  pugnam  victoris  magis  quam  bellum  gerentis  curis  intenius  erat. 
Also  "  next  in  rank  ;"  as  in  Cicero,  secundum  deum  homines  hominibus  max* 
ime  utiles  esse  possunt ;  secundum  fratrem  tibi  plurimum  tribuo  ;  secundum  te 
nihii  est  mihi  amicius  solitudine ;  Livy  says  that  the  Roman  dominion  was 
maximum  secundum  deorum  opes  imperium^  The  signification  "  along**  is 
still  more  closely  connected  with  its  original  meaning,  as  in  secundum  mare 
iter  facere,  secundum  flumen  paucae  stationes  equitum  videbaniur. 

In  a  figurative  sense  secundum  is  the  opposite  of  contra :  consequently, 
1,  "in  accordance  with;"  as,  secundum  naturam  vivere,  secundum  arbitrium 
alicujus  facere  <Uiquid  ;  2,  "  in  favour  of,"  as  in  secundum  praesentem  judica- 
vit,  secundum  te  decrevit,  secundum  causam  nostrum  disputavit.  So,  also,  in 
the  legal  expression  vindicias  secundum  libertatem  dare,  postulare,  for  a  per- 
son's  hberty. 

Supra  is  the  opposite  of  infra,  and  is  used  to  both  questions.  Where  ? 
and  whither  ?  In  English  it  is  "above,"  implying  both  space  and  meas- 
ure, e.  g.,  supra  vires,  supra  consuetudinem,  supra  numerum  ;  and  with  nu 
merals,  supra  duos  menses,  seniores  supra  sexagmta  annos.  It  is  more  rarely 
used  in  the  sense  of  praeter,  beside  ;  in  Livy,  supra  belli  Latin*  tnetum  td 
quoque  accesserat ;  and  in  that  of  ante,  before,  as  in  Caesar,  j)atMo  ew^a  ham 
memoriam  a  little  before  the  present  time. 
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Versus  is  joinfti  also  (though  rarely)  to  the  prepositions  ad  or  in :  od 
Oceamun  versus jptrofidsci^  in  Italiam  versus  navigare. 

UUra  not  unfrequently  occurs  as  denoting  measure ;  e.  g.,  ultra  feminam 
moUis,  ultra  fortem  temerarhts,  more  than  a  woman,  and  more  than  a  brave 
man  usually  is. 

2.  Prepositions  with  the  Ablative. 

[^  304.]  Ab  (this  is  the  original  form,  in  Greek  &it6),  from,  in  regard  to 
both  place  and  time  (a  cujus  mortef  ab  illo  tempore  tricesimus  annus  est)y  and 
also  to  denote  a  living  being  as  the  author  ot  an  action,  as  in  amari^  diligi 
ab  aliquOf  discere  ab  aliquOt  and  with  neuter  verbs  which  have  the  meaning 
of  a  passive ;  e.  g.,  interire  ab  aliquo,  which  is  the  same  as  occidi  ab  aliquo. 
The  following  particulars,  however,  must  be  observed : 

(a)  With  reg^trd  to  its  denoting  time,  we  say  a  prima  aetate,  ab  inetmte 
aetatej  a  prima  tempore  or  primis  temporibus  aetatiSf  ab  initio  aetatis  and  ab  m- 
fantia,  a  pueritia,  ab  ad(Hescentiay  as  well  as  in  connexion  with  concrete 
nouns :  a  puero,  a  pueris,  ab  adoUscentulOj  ab  infante^  all  of  which  expres- 
sions signify  "  from  an  early  age."  The  expressions  a  parvisj  a  parvulOf 
a  tenerOf  a  teneris  unguiculis  are  less  common,  and  of  Greek  origin.  A  puero 
is  used  in  speaking  of  one  person,  and  a  pueris  in  speaking  of  several ;  e. 
g.,  Diodorum  Stoicum  a  puero  otufivi,  or  Socrates  docuit  fieri  nullo  modo  posse, 
ut  a  pueris  tot  renun  insitas  in  animis  notiones  htUterentus,  nisi  animus,  antequam 
corpus  intrasset,  m  rerum  cognitione  viguisset. 

Ab  initio  and  aprincipio,  a  primo  properly  denote  the  space  of  time  from 
the  beginning  down  to  a  certain  point.  Tacitus,  e.  g.,  says,  urbem  Jtomam 
a  prindpio  reges  habuersy  that  is,  tor  a  certain  period  after  its  foundation. 
Frequently,  however,  this  idea  disappears,  and  ab  initio,  &c.,  become  the 
same  as  initio,  in  the  beginning ;  e.  g..  Consult  non  animus  ab  initio,  non  fides 
ad  extremum  defuit,  he  was  neither  wanting  in  courage  at  first,  nor  in  faith 
fulness  at  the  last ;  ab  initio  hujus  defensionis  dixi,  at  the  beginning  of  my 
defence. 

(d)  When  ab  denotes  place,  it  frequently  expresses  the  side  on  which  a 
thmg  happens,  or,  rather,  whence  it  proceeds  ;  as,  afronte,  a  tergo,  ab  occasu 
et  ortu  {solis)  ;  Alexander  afronte  et  a  tergo  hostem  habebat ;  Horatius  Codes  a 
tergo  pontem  irUerscindi  jubebat ;  Caesar  a  dextro  comu  proelium  commisit. 
Hence  a  reo  dicere,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  and  with  the  verb 
stare ;  as,  a  senatu  stare,  to  stand  on  the  side  of  the  senate,  or  to  be  of  the 
party  of  the  senate ;  a  bonorum  causa  stare,  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  patriots, 
or  without  the  verb  stare,  in  the  same  sense :  hoc  est  a  me,  this  is  for  me, 
in  my  favour,  supports  my  assertion  ;  haecfacitis  a  nobis  contra  vosmet  ipsos, 
to  our  advantage,  or  facere  in  an  intransitive  sense  :  hoc  nihihjnagis  ab  ad- 
versariis,  quam  a  nobis  facit,  this  is  no  less  advantageous  to  our  opponents 
than  to  ourselves.  So,  also,  the  adherents  or  followers  of  a  school  are 
called  a  Platone,  ab  Aristotele,  a  Critolao,  although  in  these  cases  we  may 
supply  vrofecH,  that  is,  persons  who  went  forth  from  such  a  school.  Some- 
times, tnough  chiefly  in  the  comic  writers,  ab  is  used  instead  of  a  genitive : 
anaUa  ab  Andria,  fores  and  ostium  ah  aliquo  eoncreptUt. 

[^  305.]  In  a  figurative  sense  it  signifies  "  with  regard  to ;"  e.  g.,  Anto- 
nius  ab  equitatufirmus  esse  dicebatur ;  imparati  sumus  quum  a  militibus,  turn  a 
pecunia;  mediocriter  a  doctrina  instructus ;  inops  ab  amieis ;  felix  ab  omm 
laude ;  Horace,  Nihil  est  ab  omni  parte  beatum.  In  the  sense  of  "  on  the 
side  of,"  it  also  denotes  relationship ;  as  in  Aupistus  a  matre  Magnum  Pom- 
peium  artissimo  contingebat  gradu,  on  his  mother  s  side. 

Ab  denotes  that  which  is  to  be  removed,  and  thus  answers  to  our 
"from,"  or  "against ;"  e.  g.,  forum  defendere  a  Clodio,  custodire  templum  ab 
Hannibale,  mtmirevasa  afrigore  et  tempestatibus,  that  is,  contra  frigus.  So, 
also,  tutus  a  periculo,  secure  from  danger,  and  timere  a  suis,  to  be  afraid  of 
one's  own  friends. 

Stattm,  confestim,  recens  ab  aliqua  re,  "  immediately  after,"  have  originally 
reference  to  place,  but  pass  from  their  meaning  of  place  into  that  of  time ; 
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e.  g.,  Scipio  confettim  aproeltO"^  navu  rediit,  immedia.Aljr  after  the  betUe 
Scipio  rcturncKl  to  the  fleet ;  kottet  a  froapera jmgna  auira  cppygnmiftnmt, 
Liv. ;  ab  itinerefacere  tUiqiud,  to  do  a  thing  while  on  a  jonrney. 

Aby  further,  often  describes  a  circumstance  as  the  cause  of  a  thing,  and 
may  be  translated  by  "in  consequence  of,"  "from,"  or  "out  of;"  as  in 
Livv,  dicebantttr  ab  eodem  animo  ingenioqiUf  a  ^  gesta  aunt,  in  consequence 
of  the  same  sentiment ;  ab  eademfiducia  ammif  ab  irOf  a  ape.  Legati  Cat" 
thaginienaea  aliqtuuUo  minore  cum  miaaicoi^dia  ab  reoeHti  memoria  perfidiaa 
auditi  auntf  in  consequence  of  the  yet  fresh  recollection ;  Curtius,  Alaa- 
ander  vatea  quoqua  adhibere  coepit  a  auperatiUona  ammi,  from  supentitiOQi 
prejudices. 

Aby  used  to  denote  an  official  function,  is  quite  a  peculiarity  of  the  Latin 
language  ;  e.  g.,  alicujua  or  alicui  eaae  (scil.  Mrvum  or  Ubertum)apedibua,  to 
be  a  person's  lackey,  ab  epiatolia  (secretary),  a  rationibua  (keeper  of  ac- 
counts), a  atudiiSf  a  voluptattima. 

[^  306.]  Abaque  is  found  only  in  the  comic  writers,  and  modem  Latiniats 
should  not  introduce  such  antiquated  words  into  their  writings.  See 
Burmann  on  Cic,  da  Invent.,  i.,  36 ;  Ruhnken,  Diet.  TerenLj  p.  226,  ed. 
Schopen.  There  is  only  one  passage  in  Cicero,  ad  AtL,  i,  19,  wuUam  a 
me  epiatolam  ad  te  amo  abaque  argumento  pervaniref  in  which  the  writer  aeemt 
to  have  intentionally  used  abaque,  because  he  could  not  well  have  written 
the  proper  word  aine,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  «mo. 

[^  307.]  Cum,  "with,"  not  only  expresses  "in  the  company  of  persona,'* 
as,  cum  aliquo  eaae,  cum  aliquo  ire,  venire,  profidaci,  facere  atiquid  (aliBO  aac 
that  is,  with  one's  self),  but  also  accompanying  circumstances ;  as,  Va 
Lampaacum  venit  cum  magna  caiamitate  et  prope  pamicie  dvitatia  ;  hoataa  t 
detrimento  aunt  depulai,  and  numerous  other  instances ;  also  equivalent  to 
our  "  in,"  in  the  sense  of  "  dressed  in ;"  as  m  Aoc  offiana  Praetor  (Yerres) 
majorem  partem  diei  cum  tunica  pulla  aedera  aolebat  et  pallio.  When  combined 
with  veros  denoting  hostility,  cum,  like  our  "  with,"  has  the  meaning  of 
"  against ;"  cum  eUiquo  bellum  gerere,  to  be  at  war  with  somebody ;  thus,  cum 
aUquo  queri,  to  complain  of  or  against  a  person. 

\_%  308.]  De  is  most  commonly  "  concerning,"  "  about,"  or  "  on,"  as  ii 
multa  de  te  audiviy  liber  de  contemnenda  morte,  scil.  acriptua ;  Regulua  de  cap- 
tivis  commiUandia  Romam  miaaua  est.  Also  in  the  phrases  de  te  cogito,  I  think 
of  theo  ;  actum  eat  de  me,  I  am  undone.  Conseauently,  traditur  de  Homero 
is  something  very  different  from  traditur  ab  Homero ;  in  the  former  sen- 
tence Homer  is  the  object,  and  in  the  latter  the  subject.  In  the  episto- 
lary style,  when  a  new  subject  is  touched  upon,  de  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  quod  attinet  ad  aliquid;  as  in  Cicero,  de  fratre,  confido  ita  eaae,  ut  aemper 
volui  ;  de  me  autem,  auacipe  paulisper  meaa  partes,  et  etun  te  esse  Jinge,  qui  aum 
ego  ;  de  rationibus  referendis,  non  erat  incommodum,  &c.  But  very  frequently 
it  has  the  signification  of  "  down  from,"  or  "  from  a  higher  point ;"  as, 
descendere  de  rostris^  de  coelo ;  Verrea  palam  de  sella  ac  tribunali  pronuntiMt ; 
further,  it  denotes  the  origin  from  a  place ;  as,  homo  de  schola,  declamator  de 
ludo,  nescio  qui  de  circo  maximo,  Cic,  pro  Milon.,  24  ;  or  "  of,"  in  a  partitive 
sense ;  as,  homo  de  plebe^  unua  de  populo,  unus  de  multia,  one  of  the  many ; 
unus  de  aeptem,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men ;  C.  Gracchum  de  auperioribua 
paene  solum  lego;  versua  de  Phoenissis,  verses  from  the  tragedy  of  the 
Phoenissae ;  partem  de  istius  impudentia  reticebo^  and  in  the  phrases  de  meo, 
tuo,  sua,  &c.,  de  tUieno,  de  publico. 

De  also  denotes  time,  which  arises  from  its  partitive  signification. 
Cicero  says,  Milo  in  comitium  de  nocte  venit,  that  is,  even  by  night,  or 
spending  a  part  of  the  night  in  coming  to  the  comitium ;  vigUare  de  nocte, 
Alexander  de  die  inibat  convivia,  even  in  the  daytime  ;  hence  mtUta  de  noctm, 
media  de  nocte,  that  is,  "  in  the  depth  of  night,"  "  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,"  the  signification  of  the  point  of  beginning  being  lost  in  that  of  the 
time  in  general.  Fac,  si  me  amas,  iit  considerate  diligcrUerque  navigea  de 
menae  Decembri,  i.  e.,  take  care,  as  you  are  sailing  in  (a  part  of)  the  monlb 
of  December. 
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Id  other  cases,  also,  tie  is  not  unfrequently  used  for  «ft  or  «ar;  thus,  Cice- 
ro says,  audivi  hoc  de  parmie  meo  ptur,  wad  with  a  somewhat  far-fetched  dis- 
tkiction  between  what  is  accidental  and  what  is  intentional ;  m  For.,  iiL, 
57,  Non  hoc  nunc  primum  audit  privtUiu  de  mimicot  mu  ab  acctuatort ;  effu* 
gtrt  de  maaubue  ;  IHonysius  menaas  argenteaa  de  onmibua  delubrie  juesit  «Mfer> 
n  ;  especially  in  connexion  with  emertf  mercori,  conduure  de  oZt^tto.  CHori* 
a$Ht  vicUniam  parere,  jMirare,  de  tdiquo  or  ex  aliquo;  triun^kum  egere  de  CrmiUe, 
AUobrogibus,  AetoUe,  or  ex  OaUiet  &c.,  are  used  indiscriminately. 

In  some  combinaticms  de  has  the  signification  of  **  in  accordance  with," 
or  **  after,"  like  eecundum :  de  ceneiiio  meo,  de  amicorum  sententia,  de  coneilii 
MnltfiOia,  according  to  the  resoluticMi  of  the  council ;  de  communi  eenteniia  ; 
de  more.  In  other  cases  de,  with  a  noon  following,  denotes  the  manner  (MT 
cause  of  an  action :  denuot  de  mi^ro,  afresh ;  de  impromso,  unexpectedly ; 
de  mdustria,  purposely ;  de  Jade  novi  atiquem,  I  know  a  person  by  his  ap- 
nearance.  In  combination  with  rea  and  cauea :  qua  de  re,  qua  de  coum,  qui" 
bus  de  causis,  for  which  reasons. 

[^  309.]  Ex*  (for  this  is  the  original  form ;  it  was  changed'into  e  when 
consonants  followed,  whence  a  certain  custom  was  easily  formed),  "  from,'' 
*'  out  of,"  is  ouite  common  to  denote  a  place,  as  an  answer  to  the  question 
whence  ?  ana  in  some  ]>eculiar  phrases,  such  as  ex  eqtto  pugnare;  ex  equia 
coUoqui,  to  conTerse  while  riding  on  horseback ;  ex  muro  ^xwm  manUme  pa* 
cem  petere  ;  ex  arbore  pendere  ;  ex  loco  superiore  dicere;  ex  itotere  ecribere ;  con- 
nicari  tUiqmd  ex  propinquo,  e  longinquo  videre  ediquidf  ex  traneverso  impetttm 
faeere;  ex  adverso^  and  e  regione  (not  e»),  opposite  ;  ex  omni  parte,  in  or  from 
all  parts.  jE^  aJtiquo  audire,  accipere,  cognoscere,  adre,  and  the  like,  to  hear 
from  a  person's  own  mouth ;  victoriam  reportare  ex  aliquo  popuUt,  where  ex  is 
the  same  as  de.  Ex  vinoy  ex  aqua  coquere,  bibere,  where  we  say,  "  with 
wine,"  &c.,  are  conunon  medical  expressions. 

Ex,  when  a  particle  of  time,  denotes  the  point  from  which ;  ex  iUo  die, 
from  that  day ;  ex  hoc  tempore,  ex  quo  (not  e),  smce ;  ex  consuiatu,  ex  praHura, 
ex  dictatura,  after  the  consulship,  &c. ;  diem  ex  die  expectare,  to  wait  one 
day  after  another,  or  day  after  day. 

Ex,  **  from,"  denoting  cause ;  as  in  e«  aliquo  or  aliqua  re  dolere,  laborare  ex 
pedants,  e  renib\ta,  ex  ocvUis,  ex  capita  ;  perire  ex  vulnerwua  ;  ex  qwidam  rumore 
noa  te  hie  ad  menaem  Januarium  expectabamua  ;  ex  laaaitudine  artiua  dormtre, 
after  a  fatigue,  or  on  account  of  fatigue ;  quum  e  via  languerem,  from  or  af- 
ter the  journey ;  ex  quo  vereor,  whence  1  fear,  and  still  more  frequently  ex 
qmo,  whence,  or  for  which  reason.  Hence  it  has  also  the  signification  of 
**  in  consequence  of,"  or  "  in  accordance  with,"  and  that  in  a  great  many 
expressions ;  such  as  ex  lege,  ex  decreto,  ex  teatamento,  ex  SemUuaeonatUta, 
ex  Senatua  auetoriteUe,  ex  aentetUia  equivalent  to  de  aententia,  ex  conauUudine, 
emore. 

With  this  we  must  connect  the  cases  in  which  ex  denotes  the  manner 
of  an  action  ;  as  in  or  animo  laudare,  to  praise  heartily ;  ex  aententia  and  ex 
veUiniate,  according  to  (me's  wish ;  e  naiura  vivere,  in  accordance  with  na- 
ture ;  ex  improviao,  ex  inopinato,  ex  compoaito,  ex  praeparato,  ex  aequo,  &c. 

Ex  denotmg  a  change  of  a  previous  state :  e  aervo  te  Ubertum  meumfed; 
nihU  eat  tarn  miaerabUe  quam  ex  beato  miaer;  repente  Verrea  ex  homine  tamqttam 
epoto  poctUo  Circaeo  f actus  eat  verrea. 

In  a  partitive  sense,  ear  denotes  the  whole  from  which  something  is  ta- 
ken, and  is  of  freauent  occurrence :  thus,  unua  e  plebe,  unua  e  mxUtia,  is  the 
same  as  unua  de  plebe  and  de  muUia.  Connected  with  this  are  the  phrases 
aUqmd  eat  ere  mea,  something  is  to  my  advantage;  e  repubUca  (not  ex),  for 
the  good  of  the  state. 

•  [Various  conjectures  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
this  little  word.  Pott  supposes  that  it  is  connected  with  the  Sanscrit 
vahia  (extra) ;  that  the  -hia  is  represented  by  the  Greek  -f ,  and  that  a  di- 
ffamma  has  fallen  out  in  the  Greek  word.  {Etymol  Forsch.,  vol.  il,  p.  183.) 
Hartung  looks  upon  the  Greek  tK  as  a  subsidiary  form  of  oi/K.  {Partik 
n.,  81  "X-Am.  Ed. 
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[$  310.]  Praef  **  before,"  unifies  place  only  in  combination  with  agen^ 
ferret  or  other  verbs  expressing  motion,  and  with  pronouns,  prae  nu  fero, 
prae  se  fert,  prae  vobis  fti/Mtts,  which  denote  the  open  display  of  a  thing  or 
of  a  sentiment. 

Prae  is  commonly  used  in  comparisons ;  as  in  Cicero,  prae  se  omnes  con- 
tenmit :  ut  ipse  Consul  in  hoc  causa  prae  me  minus  etiam  quam  privaius  esse 
videatur,  in  comparison  with  me ;  Kmnamprae  stta  Capua  imdebunt;  omnt- 
urn  minas  atque  omnia  pericula  prae  salute  sua  levia  duxerunt. 

It  is  frequently  used,  also,  m  the  sense  of  **  on  account  of,"  implying  an 
obstacle  ;  e.  g.,  solem  prae  sagiitarum  muliUudme  non  viddfitis  ;  wm  m/^tius 
fidius  prae  [dcrtmt«  possum  reliqtui  nee  cogitare  nee  scribere  ;  non  possum  prae 
fletu  et  dohre  diutius  in  hoc  loco  commorarij  and  so  always  with  a  negs^ive 
particle,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  implied  in  the  negative  significa- 
tion of  the  verb ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  vi.,  40,  gvum  prae  indigniiatererum  stupor  aUn- 
tiumque  ceteros  patrum  defisisset;  xxxviii.,  33,  silenttum  prae  metu  ceterorum 
fuit, 

[^  31 1.]  Pro,  in  regard  to  place  "  before,*'  or  "  in  front  of  a  thing ;"  e.  g., 
mo  vaUoy  pro  castris  adem  instruere^  that  is,  in  the  front  of,  close  by,  or  on- 
der  the  wall ;  capias  pro  oppido  collocare  ;  pro  templis  omnibus  praesuUa  cotio- 
cata  sunt ;  hasta  posita  est  pro  aede  Jovis  SteUoris  ;  Antonius  sedens  pro  aede 
Castoris  in  foro.  It  also  signifies,  "  at  the  extreme  point  of  a  thing,"  so 
that  the  person  spoken  of  is  in  or  upon  the  thing,  e.  g.,  pro  suggestu  aUquid 
pronuntiarej  pro  trWunali  edicerCf  pro  rostris  laudare.  Hence,  IU80,  pro  testis 
monio  dieercj  to  declare  as  a  witness,  and  other  expressions  denoting  place, 
where  pro  is  the  same  as  in ;  e.  g..  Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  44,  stabantpro  coHttone, 
the  same  as  in  contione;  ibid,  iL,  81,  pro  mxtris  vocanSf  on  the  edge  of  the 
wall. 

The  signification  of  something  standing  "  before"  a  thing  is  the  origin 
of  that  of  *<  for,"  both  in  the  sense  of  *'  instead,"  and  that  of  protection : 
Unus  Cato  est  pro  centum  milibus  ;  Marcelli  statua  pro  patibuiofuit ;  homo  jam 
pro  damnato  est ;  se  gerere  or  esse  pro  cive  ;  habere  pro  hostibuSf  pro  soeOs  ;  hor 
oere  pro  certo  ;  aliquid  pro  mercede,  pro  praemio  est ;  aliquid  pro  nUdlo  esftmore, 
habere^  putare ;  also  "  for"  in  speaking  of  payment,  pro  vectura  solvere^  to 
pay  for  freight ;  dixit  se  dimidiumf  quod  pactus  essetj  pro  illo  carmine  daturum; 
praemia  mihi  data  sunt  pro  hoc  industria  maxima.  "  For,"  the  opposite  of 
"  against,"  hoc  pro  me  est,  or  valere  debet;  Cicero  pro  Murena  orationem  habuit, 
and  in  numerous  other  instances. 

[^  312.]  Pro,  "  in  accordance  with,"  or  "  in  proportion  to,"  occurs  very 
frequently ;  e.  g.,  civitatibus  pro  numero  militum  pecuniarum  summas  descri- 
bere,  according  to  the  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  them ;  ego  vos  pro 
mea  summa  et  vobis  cognita  in  rempublicam  diligentia  moneo,  pro  aitctoritate  con- 
sulari  hortor,  pro  magnitudine  periculi  obtestor,  ut  pad  consuUuis.  Hence,  in 
many  particular  phrases ;  as,  pro  tempore  or  pro  temporibus,  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  that  is,  pro  conditione  temporum,  but  by 
no  means  *'  for  the  time  being,"  or  "  for  a  time  ;"  pro  re  or  pro  re  nata,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  or  emergencies ;  pro  meo  jure,  according  to  my 
right ;  pro  eo  ut,  pro  eo  ac,  according  as ;  e.  g.,  Di  gratiam  mihi  referent  pro  eo 
ac  mereor,  i.  e.,  pro  eo  quod,  quantum,  according  to  my  merits ;  especially  to 
denote  divisions  or  share  ;  pro  parte,  or  pro  mea,  tva,,  sua,  parte  for  my  part, 
as  far  as  lies  in  me ;  pro  virili  parte,  according  to  the  capacity  of  an  mdi- 
vidual ;  as  in,  j»ro  virili  parte  rempublicam  defendere ;  pro  portione,  in  propor- 
tion ;  pro  rata  portione,  or  pro  rata  parte,  in  a  correct  proportion.  In  the 
phrase  pro  se  quisque,  every  one  for  his  part,  the  three  words  have  almost 
grown  into  one  ;  e.  g.,  pro  se  quisque  aurum,  argentum  et  aes  in  publicum  con- 
ferunt,  every  one,  though  with  a  somewhat  strengthened  meaning,  "  every 
one  without  exception."  Quam  pro  after  comparatives  deserves  especial 
notice ;  e.  g.,  major  quam  pro  numero  hominum  pugna  edilur;  sedes  excelsior 
quam  pro  habitu  corporis. 

[^  313.]  7Vnt«  18  used  to  denote  limitation ;  e.  g.,  Antiochus  Tauro  tenus 
regnare  jussus  est,  as  far  as  Mount  Taurus,  especially  in  the  combination 
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of  «er6o  and  nomine  tenus,  as  ftr  as  the  word  or  the  name  goes.  So,  also; 
•re  tenus  sapimiia  exercitaius  in  Tacitus,  that  is,  that  he  could  speak  wisely, 
but  not  act  wisely.  It  is  only  in  poetry  that  tida  preposition  is  connected 
with  a  ^nitive,  and  chiefly  with  a  genitive  plural ;  e.  g.,  labrorum  tenus,  up 
to  the  hp ;  crunan  tenus,  laterum  tenus  ;  but  in  Livy,  xxvi.,  24,  too,  we  find 
Corcyrae  tenus.    The  accusative  is  still  more  rare. 

3.  Prepositions  with  the  Accusative  and  Ablative. 

[^  314.]  In  with  the  accusative  expresses  the  point  in  space  towards 
which  a  movement  is  directed,  like  our  *'  to,"  or  '*  into :"  in  aedem  ire,  in 
publicum  prodire,  in  Graeciam  profidsd,  in  civitatem  recipere  ;  also  the  direc- 
tion in  which  a  thing  extends,  e.  g.,  decern  pedes  in  latitudinem,  in  longi- 
tttdinem,  in  altitudinem,  in  breadth,  length,  height ;  further,  independent  of 
locality,  it  denotes  the  object  towards  which  an  action  is  directed,  either 
with  a  friendly  or  hostile  intenticm  :  amor  in  patriam,  odium  m  males  cives, 
in  duces  vehemens,  in  milites  tiberalis,  dicere  in  ali<ptem,  and  so,  also,  orotic  in 
aliquem,  a  speech  against  some  one. 

It  also  denotes  an  object  or  purpose :  haec  commutari  ex  veris  in  falsa  non 
possunt ;  in  majus  ceUbrare,  for  something  greater,  so  that  it  becomes  some- 
thing greater ;  is  imperator  m  poenam  exercitus  expetitus  esse  videtur  ;  pecunia 
data  est  in  rem  miUtarem  ;  paucos  in  spedem  captives  ducebant,  for  the  sake  of 
appearance  ;  m  contumeliam  perfugae  appellaoemttur,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
gracing them ;  cum  in  earn  sententiam  midta  dixisset,  in  support  of  this 
4>pinion;  in  hone  formulam,  in  has  leges,  in  haec  verba,  &c.,  scribere,  foedus 
facere. 

[^  315.]  When  joined  with  wortls  denoljng  time,  it  expresses  a  prede 
termination  of  that  time  like  the  English  '*for;"  e.  g.,  invitare  aliiptem  in 
posterum  diem,  for  the  following  day  ;  praedicere  in  multos  annos,  in  paucos 
aies,  in  multos  menses  subsidia  vitae  habere,  in  hodiemum  diem,  for  this  present 
day ;  and  so  in  many  phrases ;  as,  in  diem  vivere,  to  live  only  for  the  day ; 
infuturum,  inposterum,  in  reliquum,  for  the  future  ;  in  aetemitm,  in  perpetttum, 
for  ever ;  in  praesens,  for  the  present ;  in  all  these  cases  the  womtempus 
Xany  be  added.  Without  denoting  time,  in  is  used  also  with  the  accusa- 
tive of  other  words  to  express  the  future ;  e.  g.,  Patres  in  incertum  comi- 
tiorum  eventum  auctores  fiunt,  give  their  sanction  to  the  yet  uncertain  reso- 
lutions of  the  comitia. 

When  joined  with  the  numeral  singuli,  or  when  this  word  is  to  be  un 
derstood,  in  expresses  a  distribution,  like  the  English  *'on,"  **for,"  or 
"  over ;"  e.  g.,  in  singulas  dvitates  binos  censores  describere  ;  mteritur  Sicilia 
tota,  Verrem  ab  areUoribus  profrumenio  in  modios  singulos  duodenos  sestertios 
exegisse;  so,  bXso,  pretium  in  capita  statuere  ;  i.  e.,  in  singula  caj^a;  terrtis 
nummis  in  pedem  tectan  transegit,  i.  e.,  in  singulos  pedes.  We  must  here  no- 
tice also  the  expression  m  singulos  dies,  or  in  dies  alone,  "  from  day  to  day," 
with  comparatives  and  verbs  containing  the  idea  of  a  comparative,  such  as 
crescere,  augere. 

It,  lastly,  denotes,  in  some  phrases,  the  manner  of  an  action  ;  servilem, 
hosttlem,  miserandum  in  modum  ;  minim,  mirabilem,  miremdum  in  modum  ;  in 
wuversum,  in  general ;  m  commune,  in  common ;  in  vicem,  alternately,  or 
mstead  of ;  in  BruH  locum  consulatum  peters,  in  the  place  or  instead  of. 

[^  316.]  In  with  the  ablative,  when  it  denotes  place,  most  commonly 
expresses  "  being  in  a  place  or  in  a  thing,"  while  with  the  accusative  it 
inoicates  a  movement  or  direction  towsjrds  it  It  may  sometimes  be 
translated  by  ''on,"  or  ''upon,"  «but  always  answers  to  the  question 
Where  ?  e.  g.,  coronam  in  cello  habere;  aliquid  in  humeris  ferre  ;  in  ripa  Aw 
minis  ;  in  U^are  maris  urbs  condita  est ;  pons  influmine  est.  When  a  number 
or  quantity  is  indicated  it  answers  to  *'  among ;"  e.  g.,  esse,  haberi,  pom, 
numerari  in  bonis  civAus  ;  in  magnis  viris,  in  mediocribtis  oratoribus,  in  septem 
v«tgafUAus,  among  the  seven  planets,  so  that  in  is  e<qual  to  inter,  A  par< 
ticular  phrase  is  aliquid  in  manibus  est,  a  thing  is  in  hand,  or  has  been 
CDDuncuicecl ;  -as  in  Lrrr,  huee  contentio  ir  intms  idoneo  tempore,  quum  tantum 
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Mil*  m  maniifufi  euet,  occuparat  cogitatimus  hommum.    In  manUms  haben, 
be  engaged  upon  a  thing ;  as  in  Cicero,  Qitam  apem  mmc  habeeu  m  numib- 
et  quid  moliatur,  breviter  jam  Meponam,    Aliquid  in  oeulis  eat,  a  thing  ia  oi 

YIOUS. 

Now  and  then  we  find,  in  good  authora,  in  with  the  accuaative,  when 
the  grammatical  rule  requires  the  ablative.  See  the  commentators  or 
Livy,  ii.,  14 ;  but  this  is  limited  to  a  very  few  political  and  legal  expres- 
sions, such  as  in  potestatemf  in  amicitiam  didonemque  ease,  manere  (Cic., 
Dimn.  in  Q.  Caecii.t  20 ;  m  Verr.,  y,,  38),  m  vadimonium,  m  moram  eiM,  a:xi 
even  these  cases  must  be  considered  only  as  exceptions.  In  the  ccMnic 
writers,  however,  we  not  unfrequently  find  mihi  in  mentem  ett.  See  Bent- 
ley  on  Terent.,  HeaiU.^  v.,  2,  33. 

[^  317.]  The  general  signification  of  in  with  the  ablative  is  "  in,**  or 
"  with,"  and  without  reference  to  locality  it  denotes  a  coincidence  of  cer- 
tain circumstances  and  attributes  ',  e.  g.,  m  hoc  homme,  in  hac  r«,  hoc  ad- 
mirer,  hoc  lawlOf  hoc  displicetf  in  this  man ;  a  phrase  of  this  kind  is  quantum 
in  eo  or  in  me,  fe,  &c.,/ut7,  as  much  as  was  in  my  power.  In  the  following 
sentences  it  is  our  "  with,*'  or  "  notwithstanding :"  m  swnma  eopia  orato- 
mm,  nemo  tamen  Ciceroni*  laudem  aequavit;  in  nonmis  tuit  occupationibutf 
with  all  thy  vory  important  engagements;  aUer,  uti  dixit  laocrates  in 
Ephoro  et  Theopompoy  frenit  egitj  alter  calearUma,  as  laocrates  said  when 
speaking  of  Epnorus  and  Theopompus. 

[^  318.]  When  real  expressions  of  time,  such  as  aaeculum,  annua,  menais, 
diea,  nos,  veaper,  are  employed,  the  simple  ablative  denotes  the  time  at 
which  (see  ^  475) ;  but  in  is  used  with  substantives,  which  by  themselves 
do  not  denote  time,  but  acquire  that  meaning  by  being  connected  with 
in  ;  as,  in  conaulatu,  in  praetitra,  in  meo  reditu,  in  prima  conapectu,  in  princqno, 
in  hello,  although  in  these  cases,  too,  the  simple  ablative  is  sometimes  used  ; 
but  in  appears  more  especially  in  connexion  with  a  gerund ;  as,  m  legendo 
and  in  legendia  lihria,  in  urbe  oppugnanda,  in  itinera  Jaciando,  all  these  ex- 
pressions in  the  first  instance  denoting  time,  but  passing  into  kindred 
meanings.  In  praeaenti  or  praeaeniia  signifies  *'  at  the  present  moment," 
or  "  for  the  present."  The  phrase,  eat  in  eo,  ut  aliquid  JuU,  signifies  some 
thing  is  on  the  point  of  happening. 

[^319.]  Sub,*  e.  g.,  Romani  aubjugum  miaai  aunt;  aeconjicere  aub  acalaa, 
Co  throw  one's  self  under  the  stairs ;  alicui  acamnum  aub  pedem  dare,  and 
figuratively,  aub  imperium  tuum  redeo,  and  so,  also,  aliquid  cadit  aub  aapeetum, 
'*  a  thing  falls  within  the  horizon,"  as  well  as  cadit  aub  judicium  et  delectum 
aamentia,  aub  intelligentiam,  it  belongs  to  the  philosopher,  is  left  to  him. 
When  it  denotes  time,  it  signifies,  1,  "  about,"  that  is,  shortly  before ;  as, 
Sid)  ortum  aolis,  shortly  before  sunrise;  «ii6  noctem,  aub  %)eaperam;  2,  more 
rarely,  "  immediately  after  ;"  e.  g.,  avb  eaa  litteraa  atatim  redtatae  aunt  tuae, 
Cic,  ad  Fam.,  x.,  16 ;  atatim  aub  mentionem,  Coelius  in  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  viii. 
4  ;  Africa  hello,  quod  fuit  aub  recentem  Romanam  pacem,  Liv.,  xxi.,  11 ;  ana 
5u6  haec  dicta,  aub  hanc  vocem,  are  used  by  the  same  writer.  The  phrase 
sub  idem  tempua  contains  only  an  approximate  definition  of  time,  and  signi 
fies  "  about  the  same  time." 

Sub,  with  the  ablative,  is  always  *♦  under ;"  first,  with  regard  to  things 
that  strike  our  senses ;  and,  secondly,  to  denote  inferiority  in  rank :  eub 
divo,  or  aub  die,  under  the  sky, in  the  open  air;  auboadia,  under, i.e., before 
our  eyes  ;  aub  regibua  eaae,  aw  imperio,  aub  hoc  aacramento  militari,  aub  magia- 
tro  eaae :  it  rarely  denotes  a  condition,  and  only  in  late  writers ;  e.  g.,  sub 
lege,  aub  poena.  Sub  apecie,  "  under  the  appearance,"  and  «u6  obtentu,  *'  un- 
der the  pretext,"  are  little  used.  Sometimes  aub  is  found  with  the  abla- 
tive to  denote  time,  but  only  where  contemporaneity  is  to  be  indicated ; 
e.  g.,  Ovid.,  Faat.,  v.,  491,  Haec  tria  aunt  aw  eodem  tempore  feata ;  Caes., 
BeU.  Cm,  i.,  27,  ne  atd>  ipaa  profectione  militea  oppidum  irrumperent ;  and  lit 

*  [Stib  %nd  if-nd  are  manifestly  related  to  each  other,  and  to  the  San 
fcrit  u-par     So  again,  au-per,  i-irip,  and  w^n'.] — Am.  Ed. 
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like  manner  we  may  say  tub  odMnfu,  e.  g.,  Romanommt  while  they  were 
arriving.  Compare  Drakenborch  on  Liv.,  ii.,  55 ;  who,  however,  gives  to 
this  sub  too  great  an  extent. 

[^  320.]  Super  has,  in  prose,  the  ablative  only  when  used  in  the  sense 
of  de,  "concerning,"  or  "in  respect  of;"  as  in  super aliqua  re  adeUiquem 
scriberey  but  chiefly  in  writers  of  the  silver  age  of  the  language. 

With  the  accusative  it  signifies  "  over,"  "  above,"  and  answers  to  both 
questions  Whither  7  and  Where  7  tmper  aUquem  sederty  accumberef  situe  est 
Aeneas  super  Numiciumflument  Aeneas  was  buried  above  the  river ;  that  is, 
on  its  banks,  but  on  an  eminence  of  the  bank.  The  phrase  super  coenam 
signifies  "during  dinner."  With  numerals  it  is  "above,"  or  "more  than ;" 
e.  g.,  Annulorum  tanhts  acervus/uUftUmeiientibus  dimidium.  super  tres  modios 
explesse  sint  quidam  auctoreSf  one  half  more  than  three  modii,  or  three  modii 
and  a  half;  and  in  other  expressions;  as,  res  super  votajhtunty  more  than 
was  wished.  In  these  two  significations  of  "  above  "  (in  its  sense  of  place 
as  well  as  that  of  "  more  than"),  suaer  is  the  same  as  supra ;  but  it  is  used 
more  frequently  than  the  latter  in  tne  sense  of  "  besides,"  or  "  in  addition 
to :"  super  bellum  annona prernU  ;  super  morbum,  etiam  fames  affecit  exercitum^ 
super  cetera  ;  so,  also,  in  the  phrase  alius  super  ediumt  one  afler  the  other. 

Subter  is  rarely  used  with  the  ablative,  and  only  in  poetry ;  Cicero  uses 
the  accusative  in  the  expression  Plato  tram  in  pectore^  cupiditatem  subter 
praecordia  hcavit.  Otherwise  it  frequently  occurs  as  an  adverb,  in  the 
Hense  of  our  "  below." 

[§  321.]  2.  The  adverbs  cLam^  palam,  simtd,  and  pro^ 
ctd  are  sometimes  connected  by  poets  and  late  prose 
writers  with  an  ablative,-  and  must  then  be  regarded  as 
prepositions :  clam  and  its  diminutive  clanctdum^  "  with 
out  a  person's  knowledge ;"  e.  g.,  clam  uxare  mea  etjilio^ 
are  frequently  found  as  prepositions  in  the  comic  writers, 
but  are  joined  also  with  the  accusative :  paZam  is  the  op- 
posite of  dam,  and  the  same  as  coram  ;  e.  g.,  palam  pop^ 
ulo,  in  the  presence  of  the  people;  simul  is  used  by 
poets,  without  the  preposition  cum,  in  the  sense  of  "with;** 
e.  g.,  Sil.  Ital.,  v.,  418,  avuUa  eatprotinua  hosti  ore  simvl 
cervix,  the  neck  together  with  the  face:  Horace  uses 
simul  his,  together  vdth  these,  and  Tacitus  frequently ; 
e.  g.,  Annal,,  iii.,  64,  Septemviris  simul ;  procul,  with  the 
omission  of  ab,  is  frequent  in  Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  sig- 
nifies, "  far  iram ;"  e.  g.,  proctd  urhe,  mari,  voluptatibus, 
and  in  the  phrase  proctd  duhio  or  duhio  proctd,  instead  of 
sine  duhio. 

[§  322.J  Respecting  usque  as  an  adverb,  see  above,  § 
286.     It  IS  commonly  accompanied  by  a  preposition  ah 

*  ["  Cirnn  and  palam  are  locatives  of  the  same  nature  as  partim.  The 
former,  which  was  also  written  calim  {Fest.,  p.  47),  contains  the  root  of 
eelot  nkhmj,  xoAiiWrru,  &c.  Palam  is  the  same  case  of  an  adjective,  con- 
nected with  palatum^  vvXny  &c.  That  it  is  a  noun,  appears  farther  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  used  ajfso  with  the  preposition  in  (in  palam^  i.  e.,  aperte 
Oloss.  Isid,),  like  in-cassum.  (Compare pro-pa/am.)  The  same  is  the  case 
with  coram  =  co'oram  (icar*  6ufia)y  with  which  we  may  compare  cd'mitma 
t*ffi«Nit  <i«  x^tp6c)'^l>onaUbon*8  Varronianusy  p.  243).>-ilm.  Ed» 
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and  eXy  or  ad^  in  and  mb^  and  expresses  the  idea  of  con 
tinuity  &om  one  point  to  another ;  e.  g.,  vetus  opinio  est, 
usque  ah  heroicis  ducta  temporibus  ;  usque  ex  ultima  Syria 
atque  Aegypto  navigare;  similis  plaustis  me  usque  ad  Capi- 
tolium  cdebravit;  usque  in  Pamphyliam  legates  mittere; 
usque  sub  extremum  brumae  imbrem^  where  usque  is  our 
••  imtil."  It  is  only  in  poetry  and  late  prose  writers,  that 
Hsque  alone  is  used  for  usque  ad;  e.  g.,  Curtius,  viii.,  31, 
says  of  the  Indians,  corpora  usque  pedes  carbaso  velant. 
This  is  independent  of  the  names  of  towns,  where  the 
prepositions  ad  and  ab  are  generally  omitted. 

[§  323.]  3.  But  many  of  the  above-mentioned  prepo- 
sitions are  used  as  adverbs,  that  is,  without 'a  noun  de- 
pending on  them.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  with  those 
which  denote  place :  ante  and  post,  adversum  and  exad- 
versum  (opposite),  circa  (around),  drcumcirca  (all  aroimd), 
contra  (opposite),  coram  (in  the  presence  of),  extra,  infra, 
juxta,prope  ond  propter  (ne^,pone  (behind),  supra,  ultra, 
super  and  subter.  CirdteTj  also,  and  sometimes  ad  (§  296), 
are  used  in  the  adverbial  sense  of  "  about,"  or  "  nearly,** 
with  numbers,  which  are  indefinitely  stated.  Contra,  when 
used  without  a  case  and  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
sentences,  is  a  conjunction,  like  our  "but,"  or  "however.*' 

Note. — Instead  of  ante  and  post  as  adverbs,  we  have,  also,  the  special 
forms  anted  and  posted,  (consequently  the  conjunctions  antedquam^  posted- 
quam) :  see  ^  276.  Ante,  however,  is  preferred  as  an  adverb  in  combination 
with  participles  ;  e.  g.,  ante  dicta,  vita  ante  acta;  and  post  is  frequently  used 
to  connect  sentences. 

Contra,  as  an  adverb,  occurs  in  the  phrase  of  Plautus,  atiro  contra,  or 
contra  auro;  that  is,  gold  being  placed  on  the  other  side;  so  that  auro  is  not 
a  dative,  but  an  ablative  ;  for  which  other  authors,  however,  use  the  prep- 
osition contra  aurum,  for  gold,  when  a  price  is  indicated. 

JiLcta,  as  an  adverb,  commonly  signifies  "  equally,"  or  "in  like  manner," 
and  is  the  same  as  aeque  ;  e.  g.,  in  Livy,  aliaque  castella  (dedita  sunt)  juxta 
ignobilia  ;  Sallust,  eorum  ego  vitam  mortemque  jtuota  aestimo,  I  deem  oi  equal 
importance ;  margaritae  afeminis  juxta  virisque  gestantur,  by  women  as  well 
as  by  men.    It  is  frequently  followed  by  ac  or  atque,  in  the  sense  of  "  as." 

Praeter  is  used  as  an  adverb  for  praeterqtiam ;  tnat  is,  not  with  the  accu- 
sative, but  with  the  case  required  by  the  verb  preceding,  as  in  Sallust : 
ceterae  multitudini  diem  statvit,  ante  quam  sine  fraude  (without  punishment) 
liceret  ab  armis  discedere,  praeter  rerum  capitalium  condemnatis.  We  thus 
might  say,  hoc  nemini,  praeter  tibi,  videtur  ;  but  it  is  better  to  say  praeter  te, 
or  praeterquam  {nisi)  tibi. 

Prope  and  propter  are  very  frequently  used  as  adverbs ;  prope,  however, 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  preposition  ab,  as  in  tam  prope  a  Sidlia 
helium  gestum  est,  so  near  Sicily ;  prope  a  meis  aedibus  sedebas,  near  my  house. 

Ultra,  as  an  adverb,  and  accompanied  by  a  negative  particle,  signifies 
"  no  longer,"  haud  tdtra  pati  possum ;  bellum  Latinum  non  ultra  dUatum  est. 
When  it  denotes  place  or  measure  it  signifies  " farther,"  or  "beyond." 

r^  324.]    4.   It  was  remarked  above  that  the  prepo 
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sidons  versus  and  temis  are  placed  afler  their  case.  Some 
other  prepositions,  also,  maj/  take  the  same  place,  but  not 
indiscrimmately.  Thus,  the  four  prepositions  ante,  contra, 
inter,  and  propter  are  sometimes  placed  after  the  relative 
pronoun  (occasionally  afler  the  demonstrative  hie  also) ; 
e.  g.,  diem  statuunt,  quam  ante  ah  armis  discederet,  quern 
contra  venit,  quos  inter,  quern  propter :  other  prepositions 
of  two  or  more  syllables;  as, circa, circum, penes,  tdtra,  and 
adversus,  are  more  rarely  used  in  this  way ;  the  monosyl- 
labic prepositions  ^*^,^cr,  ad,  and  de  are  thus  used  only 
in  isolated  cases  or  phizes,  and  de  scarcely  in  any  othei 
than  legal  formulae  ;  e.  g.,  qtio  de  agitur,  res  qua  dejudi- 
catum  est.  Farther,  those  same  four  dissyllabic  prepo- 
sitions, ante,  contra,  inter,  and  propter,  together  with  the 
monosyllabic  ob,  post,  de,  ex  and  in,  when  they  govern  a 
substantive  accompanied  by  an  adjective  or  pronoun,  are 
frequently  placed  between  the  adjective  and  substantive ; 
e.  g.,  medios  inter  hostes,  certis  de  causis,  magna  ex  parte, 
aliquot  post  menses,  and  still  more  frequently  between  the 
relative  pronoun  and  the  substantive ;  e.  g.,  qttod  propter 
studium,  qua  in  re,  qu^am  ob  rem,  quam  ob  causam,  Per^ 
ab,  and  ad  are  but  rarely  placed  in  this  way.  The  prep- 
osition cum  is  always  placed  after,  or,  rather,  appended 
to  the  ablative  of  the  personal  pronouns  m>e,  te,  se,  nobi^ 
and  vobis.  The  same  is  commonly  the  case  with  the  ab- 
latives of  the  relative  pronoun,  quo,  qua,  and  quibus,  but 
we  may  also  say  cum  quo,  cum  qua,  and  cum  quibus. 
This  preposition  also  prefers  the  middle  place  between  the 
adjective  or  pronoun  and  the  substantive.  (See  §  472.) 
What  has  been  said  here  applies  to  ordinary  prose ;  and 
the  practice  of  those  prose  writers  who  place  the  above- 
mentioned  prepositions  and  others  even  after  substantives 
must  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarity.  In  Tacitus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  often  find  such  arrangements  as,  Misenum 
apud,  viam  propter,  Scythas  inter,  Euphratem  ultra,  cu- 
biculum  Caesaris  jtixta,  litora  Calahriae  contra,  ripam  ad 
Araxis,  verbera  inter  oc  contumelias,  and  the  like.  The 
place  of  coram  after  its  noun  seems,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, to  be  established  by  better  authority  than  that  of  any 
other.  Poets  go  still  farther,  and  separate  a  preposition 
entirely  from  the  case  belonging  to  it ;  e.  g.,  in  Horace, 
Serm,,  i ,  3,  70,  Amicus  dulcis  cum  mea  co?npenset  vitiis 
bona. 

X2 
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CHAPTER  LXVL 

PREPOSITIONS  IN  COMPOSITION. 

[§  325.]  The  majority  of  the  prepositions  are  used  also 
to  form  compound  words,  especially  verbs,  modifying, 
naturally,  by  their  own  meaning  that  of  the  words  to 
which  they  are  joined.  The  prepositions  themselves 
often  undergo  a  change  in  their  pronunciation  and  or- 
thography, on  account  of  the  initisd  letter  of  the  verb  to 
which  they  are  prefixed.  But  the  opinions  of  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  grammarians  differ  on  no  point  so  much 
as  upon  the  detail  of  these  changes,  some  taking  into  ac- 
count the  facility  of  pronunciation,  and  assimilating  the 
concurrent  letters  of  the  prepositions  and  the  simple  verb 
accordingly,  others  preferring  to  leave  the  prepositions 
unchanged,  at  least  in  writing,  because  the  former  method 
admits  of  much  that  is  arbitrary.  Even  in  old  MSS.  and 
in  the  inscribed  monuments  of  antiquity  the  greatest  in- 
consistency prevails,  and  we  find,  e.  g.,  existere  along  with 
exsistere^  collega  along  with  conlega,  and  imperium  along 
with  inperium,  in  the  same  book.  In  the  following  re- 
marks, therefore,  as  we  must  have  something  certain  and 
lasting,  we  can  decide  only  according  to  prevalent  usage, 
but  there  are  some  points  which  we  must  determine  for 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  can. 

Ad  remains  unchanged  before  vowels,  and  before  the 
consonants  d,jf  Vy  m;  before  other  consonants  it  under- 
goes an  assimilation,  that  is,  the  d  is  changed  into  the  let- 
ter which  follows  it,  and  before  qu  into  the  kindred  c,  as 
in  acquiro,  acquiesco.  Before  gn  the  d  is  dropped,  as  in 
agnattcSf  agnosco.  But  grammarians  are  not  agreed  as  to 
whether  the  d  is  to  be  retained  before  I,  w,  r,  s,  and  still 
less  as  to  whether  it  may  stand  before yi  Even  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  are  not  consistent,  and  we  find  in  them,  e.  g., 
adloqzwr,  adfecto,  adspiro,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  allicio, 
affligOy  assuettiSy  aspecttiSy  ascendo.  Our  own  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  the  assimilation,  and  we  make  an  exception  only 
in  the  case  of  adscribo,  on  account  of  the  agreement  of 
the  MSS.  on  this  point.  The  signification  of  ad  remains 
the  same  as  usual,  as  in  adjungo,  assumo,  affero,  appono^ 
alloquor.     In  approbo  and  affirmo  it  either  expresses  a  di- 
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leodbn  towards,  or  merely  strengthens  the  meaning  of  the 
aimple  verb. 

Ante  remains  unchanged ;  in  aniicipare  and  antistare 
alone  the  e  is  changed  into  t,  though  anttsto  also  is  ap- 
proved o£  Its  meaning  is  '^  before/'  as  in  antepdno,  an- 
tefero, 

Circum  remains  unchanged,  and  retains,  in  writing,  its 
m  even  before  vowelsy  although  in  pronunciation  (but 
without  the  elision  of  the  vowel  preceding)  it  was  lost 
Only  in  circumeo  and  its  derivatives  the  m  is  oflen  drop- 
ped; as,  circueo.  Its  meaning  is  ''around,"  ''  about,"  as  m 
circumdgOf  circumdo,  circumfero. 

Inter  remains  unchanged,  except  in  the  word  inUlligo, 
Its  meaning  is  "  between"  or  "  among,"  as  in  interpono. 

Oh  remains  generally  unchanged,  and  undergoes  the 
assimilation  only  before  c,y*,  g^  and^.  In  ohsclesco,  from 
the  simple  verb  oUo,  and  in  ostendoy  firom  tendo,  we  must 
recognise  an  ancient  form  obgj  like  abs  for  ah.  Its  mean- 
ing of  "  against"  oi  "  before"  appears  in  oppano,  offero^ 
occurro,  oggannio. 

[§  326.]  Per  remains  unchanged  even  before  Z,  though 
some  think  otherwise  ;  in  pellicio^  however,  it  is  universal 
ly  assimilated.  The  r  is  dropped  only  in  the  word  pe^ero, 
I  commit  a  perjurium.  Its  meaning  is  **  through,"  as  in 
perlegOf  perluceo^  perag^  When  added  to  adjectives  it 
strengthens  their  meaning  (§  107),  but  in  perfldus  and 
perjuries  it  has  the  power  of  a  negative  particle. 

Post  remains  unchanged,  except  in  pomoerium  and  po- 
meridianus,  in  which  st  is  dropped ;  its  meaning  is  ''after," 
as  in  pastpono. 

Praeter  remains  unchanged,  and  signifies  "passing by," 
as  in  praetereoy  praetermitto. 

Trans  remains  unchanged  before  vowels,  and  for  the 
most  part  also  before  consonants.  In  the  following  words 
the  ns  is  dropped:  trado,  traduco^  trajicioy  trafw,  which 
forms  are  more  frequent  than  iransdo,  transduco,  transpdo, 
transno,  though  the  latter  are  not  to  be  rejected.  When 
the  verb  begins  with  Sy  the  9  at  the  end  of  trans  is  better 
omitted,  and  we  should  vmte  transcrihoy  transUio.  Its 
meaning,  "through,"  "over,"  or  "across,"  appears  in 
transeo,  trajicioy  and  transmittOy  I  cross  (a  river) ;  trado, 
surrender. 

[§  327.]  Ay  ah,  ahs,  viz. :  a  before  m  and  v  ;  ah  before 
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vowels  and  most  consonants,  even  before  f^  though  o/bt 
exists  along  with  abfui  ;  in  aufero  (to  distmgoish  it  firom 
affero)  and  aufiigio^  ab  is  changed  into  av  or  au ;  abs  oc- 
curs only  before  c  and  t,  but  appears  mutilated  in  asporto 
and  aspemor.  Its  meaning  is  "  fix)m,"  or  "  away,"  as  in 
amitto,  avekar,  abeOy  abjicioy  abrado,  aufero,  ahscando^  ah^- 
tineo, 

J>c,  "  down,"  or  *'  away  from,"  as  in  dejicio,  descendo^  de- 
trdhoy  deterOy  rub  off;  despicio,  look  down  upon,  despise. 
In  some  compounds,  especially  adjectives,  it  has  a  nega* 
tive  power,  as  in  decolor,  drformis,  demens,  desipio,  de- 
spero  ;  in  demxror,  deamo,  and  d^ero,  on  the  other  band,  it 
seems  to  strengthen  the  meaning. 

E  and  ex,  viz. :  ex  before  vowels,  and  before  consonants 
sometimes  e  and  sometimes  ex:  ex  before  c, p,  q,  s,  t, ex 
cept  in  escendo  and  epoto  ;  before  y*  it  assimilates  to  it ;  6 
is  used  before  all  the  other  consonants,  except  in  eodex. 
We,  therefore,  should  write  eocspecto,  exsilvum^  exstinguo, 
out  the  ancient  grammarians,  ^s  Quintilian  and  Priscian, 
are  for  throwing  out  the  s,  and  in  MSS.  we  usually  find 
extinguo,  extruxi,  exeqmr,  and  expecto^  extd,  exUium,  not- 
withstanding the  ambiguity  which  sometimes  may  arise. 
Its  meaning  "out  of,"  or  "from,"  appears  in  ejicio,  emineo, 
endto,  eripio,  effh'o  (extuli),  excello,  expono,  exquiro,  ex- 
traho,  exaudio,  exigo,  exulcero,  &c.  The  idea  of  comple- 
tion is  implied  in  several  of  these  compounds,  as  in  effido, 
fmarro,  exoro. 

[§  328.]  In  is  changed  into  im  before  b  and  p  and  an- 
other m,  and  it  is  assimilated  to  I  and  r.  Its  meaning  is 
"in"  or  '* into,"  as  in  incurro,  impono,  illido,  irrumpo. 
When  prefixed  to  adjectives  and  participles,  which  have 
the  signification  of  adjectives,  it  has  a  negative  power, 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  the  preposition  in,  but  equiva- 
lent to  and  identical  with  our  in  or  un;  e.  g.,  indocttis,  in- 
cautttSf  ineptus  (from  apttbs),  insipiens,  improvidtcs,  impru- 
dens,  imparatus,  the  negative  o£  paratus,  because  there  is 
no  verb  imparo.  Some  other  compounds  of  this  kind  have 
a  double  meaning,  since  they  may  be  either  negative  ad 
jectiyes,  or  participles  of  a  compound  verb;  e.  g.,  indictiis, 
unsaid,  or  annoimced;  infracttLs,  unbroken, or  broken  into; 
invocatus,  uninvited,  or  accosted,  called  in.  The  partici- 
ple perf.  passive,  when  compounded  with  in,  often  ac 
quires  the  signification  of  impossibility;  e.g.,  invictus,  un 
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conquered  and  unconquerable ;  indefessus,  indefatigable ; 
infinitVrS,  immeasurable. 

Prae  remains  unchanged,  but  is  shortened  when  a  vow- 
el follows.  (See  above,  §  15.)  Its  meaning  is  "before,** 
as  in  praeferoy  praecipio^jpraeripio.  When  prefixed  to  ad- 
jectives, it  strengthens  their  meaning.     (See  §  107.) 

Pro  remains  unchanged,  but  in  many  words  it  is  short- 
ened even  before  consonants,  (See  above,  §  22.)  For 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  hiatus,  a  d  is  inserted  in  p rodeo, 
prodigOy  and  in  those  forms  of  the  verb  prosum  in  which 
the  initial  e  would  cause  hiatus  ;  as,  prodes,  prodest,  pro- 
deram,  (See  above,  §  156.)  Its  meaning,  "  forth,*'  or 
"  forward,*'  appears  in  profero,  procurro,  prodeo,  projicio, 
prospicio. 

[§  329.]  Sub  remains  unchanged  before  vowels  (but 
sufno  seems  to  be  formed  from  svhimo,  as  deino  Bxid  prmno 
are  formed  from  the  same  root),  but  undergoes  assimila- 
tion before  c,y*,  g,  w,  p;  not  always  before  r,  for  we  have 
surripio,  and  yet  snhrideo,  where,  however,  the  difference 
in  meaning  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  stiscipio,  stis- 
citOy  stispcTidOy  sustineo,  and  the  perfect  s-ustuli,  an  «  is  in- 
serted instead  of  the  i,  whence  an  ancient  form  subs  is 
supposed  to  have  existed  analogous  to  abs  and  obs.  The 
b  is  dropped  before  sp,  but  before  sc  and  st  it  is  retained. 
Its  meaning  is  "under,**  as  ia  summitto,  suppono,  sustineo; 
or  **fix)m  under,"  as  in  subduco,  summoveo,  surripio  ;  an 
approach  from  below  is  expressed  in  subeOy  sttccedo,  sus- 
picio,  look  up  to,  esteem ;  and  to  do  a  thing  instead  of 
another  person,  in  subsortior.  It  weakens  the  meaning  in 
such  verbs  as  subrideo,  subvereor,  and  in  adjectives,  such 
as  subabsurduSf  stibtristis,  subrusticus,  subobscurus. 

Super,  "  above,"  as  in  superimporu),  supersto,  supersedeo, 
set  myself  above,  or  omit. 

Subter,  "from  under,**  as  in  svhterfugio. 

Com,  for  cuTTiy  appears  in  this  form  only  before  i,  p,  m  ; 
before  Z,  «,  r,  the  final  w  is  assimilated  to  these  letters, 
and  before  all  other  consonants  it  is  changed  into  «.  Be- 
fore vowels  the  m  is  dropped,  e.  g.,  coeo,  cohaereo,  and  in 
addition  to  this  a  contraction  takes  place  in  cogo  and  cogi- 
to  (from  coagOy  coagito.)  The  m  is  retained  only  in  a  few 
words ;  as,  comes,  rofnitium,  comitor,  comedo.  It  signifies 
"with,**  or  "together,**  as  in  conjungo,  consero,  compono, 
collido,  coUigo,  corrado,  coeo,  coalesce  cohaereo.     In  some 
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verbs  and  participles  it  merely  strengthens  the  meaning ; 
as,  corrumpo^  concerpOy  confringo,  conscderatus. 

[^  330.1  Note. — ^We  must  not  leaTe  unnoticed  here  what  are  called  the 
inseparable  prepositions  (among  which  oon  is  reckoned,  although  it  is  only 
a  different  pronunciation  for  cum) ;  that  is»  some  little  words,  which  are 
never  used  hy  themselves,  but  occur  only  in  compound  verbs  and  adjec 
tives,  where  they  modify  the  meaning  in  the  same  way  as  the  above-m«i 
ioned  separable  prepositions.    The  following  is  a  list  of  them : 

Amb  (from  the  Greek &/i60t  ''around,**  ''about," as  in  ambioyanAliro{am 
bu9tus)t  tambieo,  ambiguus.    In  amplectort  amptUo,  the  b  is  dropped  on  account 
of  thep;  before  palatals  amb  is  changed  into  an  ;  e.  g.,  anceps,  oa^um),  and 
also  before/,  in  the  word  anfractua. 

Dis  or  diy  denoting  separation,  as  in  digerOf  dhimot  iijuiioo^  dispenOf  dis 
aeroy  distinguoy  dimitto  (to  be  distinguish^  from  dMrtith).  It  strengUiens 
the  meaning  in  discupio.  Before  c,  p,  7,  /,  du  is  retained  entire ;  before  ^', 
we  sometimes  have  dis^  as  in  disjicioj  ditjungo ;  and  sometimes  dt,  as  m 
dijudico.  Before  s,  with  a  consonant  after  it,  di  is  ui^,  and  dis  when  the  « 
after  it  is  followed  by  a  vowel :  dt-spergOy  di-stOy  dis-socioy  dissuadeo  ;  diur 
tusy  however,  is  formed  from  dissero.  Before/,  dis  is  changed  into  d(f,  as 
in  differo.    Di  is  used  before  all  other  consonants. 

Re  signifies  "  back,"  remittoy  rejicioy  reverter.  Before  a  vowel  or  an  A  a 
d  is  inserted,  redeoy  redigo,  redhibeo ;  this  is  neglected  only  in  compounds 
formed  by  late  and  unclassical  writers ;  e.  g.,  reaedificoy  reageru.  Tne  d  in 
reddoy  I  give  back,  is  of  a  different  kind.  Re  denotes  separation  in  r^oho. 
revelloy  retegOy  redngOy  recludo,  refringo,  reseco  ;  and  in  rel^Oy  rebiboy  and  otli* 
ers,  it  denotes  repetition. 

jS«,  "aside,"  "on  one  side," sedtccoy  sevocoy  secttboy  aeponoy  aejungo.  In  ad- 
jectives it  signifies  "  without,"  aecunuy  tobritts  for  aebnus  (turn  d^ius),  aocota 
for  secora.  Swravm  is  contracted  from  aevoraumy  aside.  A  d  is  inserted  in 
aeditioy  separation,  sedition,  from  ae  and  itio. 

The  prefixes  ne  and  ve  are  of  somewhat  different  nature ;  ne  has  nega' 
tive  power,  as  in  nefaay  nemo  (ne  hemOy  obsolete  for  homo)y  neado.  Ve  is 
likewise  negative,  but  occurs  in  a  much  smaller  number  of  words,  viz., 
in  vesanua  and  vecora  (vecordia),  senseless.  In  vegrandia  and  vepalUdua  it 
seems  to  denote  ugliness. 


CHAPTER  LXVIT 

CONJUNCTIONS.* 

[§  331.]  1.  Conjunctions  are  those  indeclinable  parts 

of  speech  which  express  the  relations  in  which  sentences 

stand  to  one  another.     They  therefore  are,  as  it  were,  the 

links  of  propositions,  whence  their  name  conjunctions. 

Note  1.— Some  coniunctions,  and  more  particularly  all  those  which  form 
the  first  class  in  our  division,  connect  not  only  sentences,  but  single  words. 
This,  however,  is  in  reality  the  case  only  when  two  propositions  are  con- 
tracted into  one,  or  when  one  is  omitted,  as  in  Mara  sive  Mavora  beUiaprae' 
aidet ;  here  sive  Mavora  is  to  be  explained  by  the  omission  of  aive  ia  Mavora 
appellandua  esty  which  phrase  is,  in  fact,  not  un^equently  used.  The  prop- 
ositions vive  diu  ac  feliciter  and  ratio  et  oratio  hominea  conjungity  again,  may 
be  divided  each  into  two  propositions,  joined  by  the  conjunctions  vive  diu 

*  [Compare  Crombie'a  Gymnaakmiy  vol.  i.,  p.  xlv.,  jeg.] — Am.  Ed. 
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M  VMM  feUcUer  and  mHo  ctn^ungit  hommn  «C  oraiio  cmpmgit  hmnuus.  The 
practice  of  language,  however,  did  not  stop  ahort  in  this  contraction,  but 
as  we  may  say  ra<to  t  orutio  coniungynt  hemmest  and  as  we  must  say  pater 
H^us  dormiway  the  language,  by  tne  plural  of  the  predicate,  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  two  nouns  are  united,  lience  we  may  say  that  the  (copu- 
lative)  conjunctions  tt,  ^,  ac,  and  at^ue  join  single  words  also.  With  re- 
gard  to  the  other,  especially  the  disjunctive  conjunctions  (for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  conjunction  **  also'')i  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
above  explanation,  that  two  propositions  are  contracted  into  one,  for  in  tgo 
out  tu  vinetsmiu  nec«sse  «s<,  Uie  no*,  which  comprehends  the  two  persons,  is 
the  subject  of  vmcomiu,  and  not  ^  out  fit. 

Note  2. — Many  of  the  conjunctions  to  be  mentioned  presently  originally 
belonged  to  other  parts  of  speech ;  but  they  have  lost  their  real  significa- 
tion, and  as  they  serve  to  join  propositions,  they  may  at  once  be  looked 
upon  as  conjunctions ;  e.  g.,  eUentm,  vcntm,  veroy  licH,  oMunoit,  and  such 
compounds  as  quarej  iddrcoy  quamobrem.  But  there  are  also  man3r  advertM 
denoting  ftiN«  and  p^om,  resj)ecting  which  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mode  of  their  application  in  language,  they  should  not  be 
classed  among  conjunctions.  Those  denoting  time  (e.  g.,  deindt^  dtrnqHe^ 
postremum)  retain,  mdeed,  their  original  sigmfication,  but  when  they  are 
doubled ;  as,  turn — turn,  nunc — nuncy  modo—mtdo,  they  evidently  serve  only 
to  connect  propositions ;  the  adverbs  of  place,  on  the  other  hand,  are  just- 
ly classed  among  the  conjunctions  when  they  drop  their  meaning  of  place 
smd  express  a  <^onnexion  of  propositions  in  respect  of  time,  or  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  as  is  the  case  with  vbi,  wi,  and  inde,  and  with  eo  and 
quando. 

2,  In  regaid  to  their  form  fjiguraj,  they  are  either  sim- 
ple or  compound.  Of  the  former  kind  are,  e.  g.,  et,  ac,  tU, 
sedf  nam  ;  and  of  the  latter  atque^  itaque,  attamen,  siqui- 
demy  enimvPro,  verufn-enimvero. 

3.  In  reference  to  their  signification,  they  may  be  divi- 
ded into  the  following  classes.     They  denote  : 

[§332.]  1.  A  union  fconjunctiones  cojndativae)  ;  as,  e<, 
acy  atque,  and  the  enclitic  que,  combined  with  the  nega- 
tion belonging  to  the  verb,  neque  or  nee,  or  doubled  so  ae 
to  become  an  affirmative,  nee  f neque  J  non,  equivalent  to  et 
Etiam  and  quoque  also  belong  to  this  class,  together  with 
the  adverbial  item  and  itidem.  As  these  particles  unite 
things  which  are  of  a  kind,  so  the  disjunctive  conjunc 
tions,  signifying  **  or,"  connect  things  which  are  distinct 
from  each  other.  They  are  aut,  vel,  the  suffix  t-c,  and  sive 
or  seu. 

Note. — Ac*  is  never  used  before  vowels  (which,  however,  do  not  include 
j)  or  before  an  A ;  atque  occurs  most  frequently  before  vowels,  but  before 
consonants  also.  Hence  the  two  forms  in  the  same  sentence  of  Cicero, 
p.  Balb.y  3y  non  contra  ae  Ucertty  ted  contra  atque  oporterety  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry  the  hiatus  was  avoided  by  elision.  The 
rule  here  given  is  not  invdidated  by  the  fact  of  ac  being  found  here  and 
there  before  vowels  in  editions  of  Latin  authors,  as  is  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, in  two  passages  of  Ernesti's  edition  of  Cicero,  ad  Quint.  Frat.t  il,  6, 
ana  ad  Att.y  xiiL,  48.  .  For  as  this  difference  in  the  use  of  ac  and  atque  was 

^  — ■  _  ■  -  

*  [Compare  Reitig's  Vorlenmgen,  ed.  HaaeCy  p.  414.] — Am.  Ed 
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not  noticed  till  recently*  (in  the  schools  of  the  Dutch  philologert,  Bui^ 
mann  and  Drakenborch),  and  as  the  MSS.  have  not  yet  been  collated  in 
all  cases  of  this  kind,  such  isolated  remnants  of  former  carelessness  can- 
not be  taken  into  account.  Drakenborch  (on  Liv.,  x.,  36,  in  fin.)  obeerves 
that  wherever,  before  his  time,  ac  was  found  in  Livy  before  vowels,  the 
MSS.  give  either  atqw^  aiUj  at,  or  something  else,  and  that  even  those  pas- 
sages  in  which  he  retained  it,  such  as  iiL,  16,  ae  emergentibus  moltt,  should 
be  corrected.  We  cannot,  however,  enter  into  the  question  why  ac  was 
not  used  before  a  vowel,  while  nee  and  tuque  are  used  indiscriminately  both 
before  vowels  and  consonants.  One  language  avoids  a  sound  as  displeas- 
ing which  in  another  produces  no  such  effect ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  fact 
itself  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Another  remark,  however,  which  is  made  by 
many  grammarians,  that  ac  is  not  used  by  good  writers  before  c  and  q,  is 
unfounded,  at  least  ac  before  con  is  frequent  in  Cicero,  and  other  authors 
do  not  even  scruple  to  use  ac  before  co,  which  is  otherwise,  and  with  jus- 
tice, considered  not  euphonious. 

[^  333.]  The  difference  between  et  and  que  is  correctly  described  by 
Hermann  in  EUnsley's  ed.  of  the  Medea,  p.  331,  ed.  Lipe.,  in  these  words: 
*'  et  (koI)  is  a  copulative  particle,  and  que  (re)  is  an  adjunctive  one,**  In 
other  words,  et  connects  things  which  are  conceived  as  different,  and  ^ 
adds  what  belongs  to  or  naturally  flows  from  things.  In  an  enumeration 
of  words,  therefore,  que  frequently  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  series ; 
e.  g.,  Cicero  says :  Ai,  qui  solis  et  lunae  reUquorumque  ndenan  ortusy  obitus 
mottuque  cognorunt ;  and  by  means  of  que  he  extends  the  preceding  Idea, 
without  connecting  with  it  anything  which  is  generally  different ;  as  in 
de  ilia  civitate  totaque  provincia  optime  meritus  ;  DolabeUa  quique  ejus  facinoris 
minietri  fuerunt ;  jue  poteetatemque  habere  ;  Pompeius  pro  patria  majorumque 
suorum  animo  studioque  in  rempublicam  suaque  pristina  virtute  fedt.  In  con- 
necting propositions  with  one  another,  it  denotes  a  consequence  or  result, 
and  is  equivalent  to  '*  and  therefore,"  which  explains  its  peculiarly  fire- 

Suent  application  in  scnatusconsulta  (which  are  undoubtedly  the  most  vedid 
ocuments  in  determining  the  genuine  usage  of  the  Latin  language), 
framed  as  they  were  to  prevent  different  points  being  mixed  up  in  one 
enactment ;  e.  g.,  in  Cic,  Philip.,  vs..,  7,  Quum  Ser.  Sulpidus  salutem  reip. 
vitae  suae  praeposuerit,  contraque  vim  gravitatemque  morbi  contenderit,  ut — per- 
venirety  isque  vitam  amiscrit,  ejusque  mors  consentanea  vitae fuerit ;  quum  talis 
vir  mortem  obitrit,  seuatui  placere,  Scr.  SiUpicio  statuam  aeneam — ttatui,  cir- 
cumque  cam  locum  libtros  posterosque  ejus — habere,  eamquc  causam  in  basi  in^ 
saibi,  utique  Coss. — locent,  quantique  locaverint,  tanfam  pccuniam — attribuen- 
dam  solvendamquc  citrcnt. 

Atque  is  formed  from  ad  and  que,  and  therefore  properly  signifies  "  and 
in  addition,"  "and  also,"  thus  putting  things  on  an  equality,  but  at  the 
same  time  laying  stress  upon  the  connexion.  We  express  this  by  pro- 
nouncing "and"  more  emphatically  than  usual.  For  example,  aocii  et 
exterae  nationes  simply  indicates  the  combination  of  two  things  independent 
of  each  other ;  but  in  socii  atque  exterae  nationes  the  latter  part  is  more  em- 
phatic, "  and  also  the  foreign,"  &c.  In  the  beginning  of  a  proposition 
which  farther  explains  that  which  precedes,  and  where  the  simple  con 
nexion  is  insufficient,  the  particles  atque  and  ac  introduce  a  thing  with 
great  weight,  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  by  "  now  ;"  e.  g.,  atqe  haee 
quidem  mea  sententia  est ;    atque— de  ipsis  ^Syracusanis   cognoscite ;   also  in 

*  Or,  we  should  rather  say,  was  not  noticed  a^ain,  for  the  observation  was 
first  made  in  a  brief  but  unequivocal  manner  by  Gabriel  Faernus,  in  his 
note  on  Cic,  pro  Place ,  3,  in  fin.,  ed.  Rom.,  1503 ;  but  it  was  disregarded 
It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  though 
they  carefully  notice  other  phenomena  of  a  similar  kind,  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  draw  attention  to  this  circumstance,  which  is  by  no  means 
unimportant.  The  passages  in  Emesti's  editior  of  Cicero,  above  referred 
to,  have  been  corrected  in  Orelli's  edition. 
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answers,  eognostint  hoa  veraua?  Ac  memortfer.  JNum  Mb  ^lae  Baechidea 
habitant  ?  Atqu»  ambw  sorores,  i.  e.,  yes,  and  that,  &c.  ilc  is  the  same  as 
aiqWf  but  being  an  abridged  form,  it  loses  somewhat  of  its  power  in  con- 
necting single  words ;  but  it  retains  that  power  which  puts  the  things 
connected  by  it  on  an  equality,  and  its  use  alternates  with  that  of  et ;  it  is 
preferred  in  subdivisions,  whereas  the  main  propositions  are  connected  by 
et ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  m  Verr.,  v.,  15,  Cvr  tibi  fasces  ac  secures,  et  tantam  vim  imperii 
tantaque  omamitnta  data  censes  ?  2>iittn.,  12,  Difficile  est  tarUam  causam  et 
^igerUia  consequi,  et  memoria  complectif  et  oratione  expromere,  et  voce  ac  viribtis 
sustinere. 

[^  334.]  Neque  is  formed  from  the  ancient  negative  particle  and  ^,  and 
is  used  for  et  non.  Et  non  itself  is  used  when  the  whole  proposition  is 
affirmative,  and  only  one  idea  or  one  word  in  it  is  to  be  negatived ;  e.  g., 
Cic,  Brut.f  91,  Atkenia  apud  Demetrium  Syrunif  veterem  et  non  ignobHem  di' 
cendi  nu^trum,  exerceri  solebam;  in  Verr.,  i.,  l,  potior  et  non  molests  fero  ;  de 
Orat.,  iii.,  36,  mderis  mihi  aliud  quiddam  et  non  td  qttod  suscepisti  disputasse, 
and  when  our  *'and  not"  is  used  for  "  and  not  rather,"  to  correct  an  im> 
proper  supposition ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  i.,  31,  si  quam  RtUnius  injuriam  suo 
nomine  ac  non  impulsu  tuo/edsset.  See  ^  781.  Et  turn  is,  besides,  found  in 
the  second  part  of  a  proposition  when  et  precedes,  but  neque  may  be  and 
frequently  is  used  for  et  non  in  this  case ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xiii.,  23, 
Manlius  et  semper  me  coluit,  et  a  studiis  nostris  non  abhorret ;  ad  Att.,  ii.,  4, 
id  et  nobis  erit  pernictmdumy  et  tibi  non  sane  devivm.  Nee  {ne<pte)  nan  is  not 
used  in  classical  prose  in  quite  the  same  way  as  et  to  connect  nouns,  but 
only  to  join  propositions  together  (see  Ruhnken  on  Veil.  Pat,  ii.,  95),  and 
the  two  words  are  separated;  e.  g.,  Nepos,  Att.,  13,  Nemo  Attico  minus 
fuit  aedificator,  ne^ue  tamen  non  imprimis  bene  hcd)itavit.  Cicero  several 
times  uses  nee  vero  non,  and  the  like ;  but  in  Yarro  and  later  writers,  such 
as  Quintilian,  nee  non  are  not  separated,  and  are  in  all  essential  points 
equivalent  to  et. 

[^  335.]  Etiam  and  quoque  are  in  so  far  different  in  their  meaning,  that 
etiam,  in  the  first  place,  has  a  wider  extent  than  quoouef  for  it  contains 
also  the  idea  of  our  '*  even ;"  and,  secondly,  etiam  acids  a  new  circum- 
stance, whereas  quoque  denotes  the  addition  of  a  thing  of  a  similar  kind. 
Hence  etiam  is  properly  used  to  connect  propositions.  This  diffiBrence 
seems  to  be  correctly  expressed  in  stating  tnat  etiam  is  "  and  farther,^*  and 
quooue  **  and  so,  also."  As  in  this  manner  quoque  refers  to  a  single  word, 
It  always  follows  that  word  etiam,  in  similar  cases,  is  usually  placed  be- 
fore it,  out  when  it  connects  propositions  its  place  is  arbitrary.  Et,  too, 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  **  also,"  in  classical  prose ;  e.  g..  Curt., 
iii.,  31,  non  errasti,  mater,  nam  et  hie  Alexander  est;  Cic,  de  Legg.,  ii.,  16, 
quod  et  nunc  mvltis  in  fanis  jit,  for  nunc  quoque;  in  Verr.,  iv.,  61,  simul  et 
verebar ;  and  v.,  1 ,  simul  et  de  iUo  vtdnere — multa  dixit ;  and  often  non  modo — 
sed  et;  e.g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  i.,  1,  non  modo  Romae,  sed  et  apud  exteras  nationes; 
Nepos,  Thras]fb.,  1,  non  solum  princeps,  sed  et  soliu  bellum  indixit.  (See 
Bremi's  remark  on  this  passage,  who  states  that  sed  et  is  not  merely  "  but 
also,"  but  always  "  but  even.")  But  passages  of  this  kind  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  not  always  certain,  for  the  MSS.  usually  have  etiam,  so 
that  this  use  of  et  in  prose  (for  poets  cannot  be  taken  into  account)  must 
at  least  be  very  much  limited,  and  it  should  not  be  used  to  that  extent  in 
which  modem  Latinists  apply  it. 

[^  336.]  The  disjunctive  conjunctions  differ  thus  far,  that  ata  indicates 
a  aifference  of  the  object,  and  vel  a  difference  of  expression.  Vel*  is  con- 
nected with  the  verbve//«  (««/— w/,  will  you  thus, or  will  you  thus?), and  the 
single  vel  is  used  by  Cicero  only  to  correct  a  preceding  expression,  com- 
monly combined  with  dicam,  or  potius,  or  etiam;  e.  g.,  peteres  vel  potius 
rogares;  stuporem  hominis  vel  dicampecudia  videte  {Philip  ,  li.,  12) ;  lawf4tnda 
est  vel  etiam  amanda  {p.  Plajic.,  9)  ;  it  very  rarely  occurs  without  st   j  an 

♦  [Compare  Crombie's  Gymnasium,  vol.  i.,  p.  211.] — Am.  Ed. 
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fnV^jtion^  but  even  then  its  meaning  is  corrective ;  e.  g .,  TVsc,  iL,  20,  ^um 
mum  bomun  a  virHUe  pnfeetumy  vel  (or  rather)  m  ip»a  viriuie  po$Uum  ;  de  Nai. 
Dtor.f  ii.,  15,  m  ardore  coeleUiy  qui  aether  vel  eoehun  nominaiur,  where  it  like 
wise  denotes  not  so  much  the  equivalence  of  the  terms,  as  the  preference 
which  is  to  be  given  to  the  Latin  word.  (Oonceming  the  use  of  «e/  to  de 
note  an  increase,  see  6  108  and  ^  734.  where,  also,  its  signification  of  **foT 
example,"  vduit  is  explained.  Both  these  significations  are  derivable  from 
what  has  here  been  said.)  From  this  in  later,  though  still  good  prose, 
arose  the  use  of  vel  in  the  sense  of  '*  or,"  that  is,  that  in  point  of  iact  one 
thing  is  equal  to  another,  a  meaning  which  ve,  in  connecting  single  words, 
has  even  in  Cicero ;  e.  g.,  Philip.^  v.  19,  Cmuides  alter  amhiw  fadanty  that 
is,  in  point  of  fieuit,  it  is  the  same  whether  both  consuls  or  only  one  cMf  them 
do  a  thing ;  Top..,  5,  Esee  ea  dieOf  quae  eerm  tangiwe  posauntf  that  is,  eU^ei 
of  the  two  is  sufficient.  Sive  either  retains  the  meaning  of  the  conjunc- 
tion «i  (which  is  commonly  the  case),  and  is  then  the  same  as  vd  n,  or  it 
loses  it  by  an  ellipsis  (perhaps  of  dicere  mavis)^  and  is  then  the  same  as  vd^ 
denoting  a  difference  of  name,  as  in  Quintilian,  voeabulum  siw  appMath  ; 
Cic.,  regie  aeu  pothu  tyrannice.  The  form  »eu  is  used  by  Cicero  very  rarely, 
and  almost  exclusively  in  the  combinati(Hi  eeupotius;  but  in  poetry  and 
later  prose  it  occurs  frei^uently. 

[^  337.]  The  disjunctive  conjunctions  out  and  ve  serve  to  continne  the 
negation  in  negative  sentences,  where  we  use  '*nor;"  e.  g.,  Verree  mm 
Honori  out  Virtuti  vota  debehaty  aed  Veneri  et  CupOim  ;  and  we  may  say, 
also,  mm  Honori  neque  VirtiUi,  and  in  other  cases  we  might  use  ve,  analo- 
gous to  the  affirmative  que.  See  Ruhnken  on  Yell.  Pat.,  ii.,45,  and  the 
c(Hnmentators  on  Tacit.,  Ann.,  i,  32,  in  fin.  Examples:  Cic,  p.  Flacc.. 
5,  Itaque  non  optimtts  quisque  nee  graviasimu8y  aed  impudentiaaimua  loquaaaai 
muaque  deligitur ;  Herat.,  Serm.,  i.,  9,  31,  Huncnec  koaHcua  amfertt  enaia,  nee 
laterum  dolor  out  tarda  podagra  ;  ibid.,  i.,  4,  73,  Nee  recito  atiquam  niai  amicia 
non  ubivia  coramve  quibualibet ;  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  v.,  13,  Nullum  memhrum  rap 
reperiea,  quod  nonfractum  debilitatumve  ait;  and  in  negative  questions,  Cic, 
JPkilip.f  v.,  5,  Num  legea  noatraa  moreave  nomtf  m  Verr.,  v.,  13,  Qut^  me 
attinet  dicere  out  conjungere  cum  iatiua  flagitio  cujuaquam  praeterea  dedecua  ?  or 
after  comparatives,  Cic,  p.  Afur.,  29,  Acceasit  iatuc  doctrina  non  moderata  nee 
milia^  aedpaulo  asperior  et  durior^  qrumiveritaa  aut  natura paiiatur.  It  is  only 
in  those  cases  in  which  both  words  are  to  be  united  into  one  idea  that  a 
copulative  conjunction  is  used ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.y  iii.,  86,  nummoa  non 
exarat  arator,  non  aratro  ac  manu  quaerit.  Comp.  the  longer  passage  in  Cic 
De  Nat.  Deor.y  ii.,  62,  in  fin. 

[^  338.]  The  Latin  language  is  fond  of  doubling  the  conjunctions  of  this 
kind,  whereby  words  and  propositions  are  more  emphatically  brought  un 
der  one  general  idea.    The  English  "  as  well  as"  is  expressed  by 
et — etj  which  is  of  very  common  occurrence ; 
et—que  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  late  writers,  in  Cicero  by  way  ol 

exception  only ; 
que — et  connects  single  words,  but  not  in  Cicero ; 
que — que  is  found  only  in  poetry. 
The  only  prose  writer  who  uses  it  is  Sallust,  Cat.,  9,  aeque  remque  pubiicam 
curabant ;  Jiig-y  10,  meque  regnumque  meum  gloria  honoraviati;  but  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  case  of  the  conjunction  being  appended  to  the  relative 
pronoun ;  e.  g.,  qiUque  exissent,  quique  ibi  mansisaent ;  captiui,  qtdque  Campa- 
norum,  quique  Hannibalia  militum  eranty  in  Livy ;  or  junctia  exercitUnta,  quique 
aub  Caeaare  fueranty  quique  ad  eum  venerant,  in  Velleius,     The  latest  critics 
have  removed  similar  passages  from  the  works  of  Cicero ;  see  the  com- 
ment, on  de  Urat.f  i.,  26,  and  de  Fin.,  v.,  21  ;  nocteaque  dieaque,  in  de  Fin.,  i., 
16,  is  an  allusion  to  a  passage  in  a  poem.    Negative  propositions  are  con- 
nected in  English  by  "  neither— nor,"  and  in  Latin  by 
neque— neque,  or  nee — /tec  ; 
neque— nee,  which  is  not  unfrequent,  and  by 
nee — neque,  which  seldom  occurs. 
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Fiopositions,  one  of  whkh  is  negative  and  the  other  affinnative,  «  on  the 
one  hand,  but  not  on  the  other,**  or  "  not  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the 
other,'*  are  connected  by 

*'~'**?rwci^  \  ^^^  °^  ^^'y  frequent  occurrence. 

nee  (neqw) — 91M,  occurs  occasionally, 
r^  339.]  Our  **  either — or,*'  is  expressed  by  aui—autj  denoting  an  oppo 
sition  between  two  thiiv^,  one  of  which  excludes  the  other,  or  by  vH—vel 
denoting  that  the  opposition  between  two  things  is  immaterial  in  respect 
of  the  result,  so  that  the  one  need  not  exclude  the  other.  E.  g.,  Gatiune, 
in  SalLust,  says  to  his  comrades,  vtl  imperatore  vel  milite  me  u/imini,  that  is 
it  is  indifferent  to  me  in  which  capacity  you  may  make  use  of  me,  only 
do  make  use  of  me.  A  similar  idea  is  aescribed  more  in  detail  by  Ter- 
ence, EurUf  ii.,  3,  28,  Hone  tu  mihi  vel  vt,  vel  dam^  vel  freeario  fac  tradas . 
mea  nihil  refert^  dum  potior  modo;  i.  e.,  you  may  effect  it  even  m  a  fourth 
way,  if  you  like.  Sive — nve  is  the  same  as  vel  si — vel  «i,  and  therefore 
transfers  the  meaning  of  vel — vel  to  the  cases  in  which  it  is  applied ;  e.  g.. 
C?ic.,  Ilh  loco  liberOisnme  soleo  uti^  sive  quid  meeum  eogito,  sive  eUiquid  scribi 
etut  lego.  If  there  is  no  verb,  and  nouns  only  are  mentioned  in  opposition. 
to  each  other,  an  uncertainty  is  expressed  as  to  how  a  thing  is  to  be 
called ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  TVtse.,  ii.,  14,  Crehtm  leges^  quae  sive  Juppiter  sive  Minot 
tanxt't,  hdforibus  erudivnt  juventuteniy  i.  e.,  I  do  not  know  wncther  I  am  tc 
say  Juppiter  or  Minos ;  ad  Quint.  JFVat.,  i.,  2,  His  in  rebus  si  apud  te  plus 
mictoritas  mea^  qtuim  tua  sive  nattara  paulo  acriory  sive  quaedam  dulcedo  ira 
eundieUy  sive  dicendi  sal  facetiaeque  valuissenty  nihil  sane  esset,  quod  nos  poe- 
nkeret. 

[§  340.]  2.  The  following  express  a  comparison,  "as,'* 
"like,*'  "than  as  iP*  f  conjunct  tones  comparativaej  ;  ut  01 
utiy  sicut,  vdut^  proutf  praeut^  the  poetical  ceu^  qtunn^  tarn 
quam  (with  and  without  sij,  quasi,  ut  si,  ac  si,  togethei 
with  ac  and  atque,  when  they  signify  "as." 

Note. — Ac  and  euque  are  used  in  the  sense  of  "  as,"  or  "  than,"  after  thf 
adverbs  and  adjectives  which  denote  similarity  or  dissimilarity :  aeaue. 
juxtay  par  and  ^aritery  perinde  and  proinde,  pro  00,  stmiUs,  dissimHis  ana  si 
miUterf  talis,  totidem,  aUus  and  aliter,  contra,  secus,  contrarius  ;  e.  g.,  mm  alite: 
9criho  ac  sentio  ;  eUiud  mihi  ac  tibi  videtur  ;  saepe  aliud  fit  atque  existimamus  . 
simile  fecit  atque  alii ;  cum  totidem  navibus  redUt  atque  erat  profectus.  Quath 
after  these  words  (as  in  Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  30,  perinde  se  qtum  TUmiurr 
faUi  potuisse)  is  not  often  used,  except  in  the  case  of  a  negative  parti 
cle  being  joined  with  alius;  e.  g.,  Cicero,  virtus  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  in  «< 
perfeeta  et  ad  summum  perducta  natura^  where  nisi  might  be  used  instead  of 
quam.  Respecting  proinde  ac,  instead  of  the  more  frequent  perinde  ac,  see 
above,  ^  282.  Et  and  oim  do  not  occur  in  this  connexion  like  ac  and  atque , 
and  wherever  this  might  appear  to  be  the  case,  from  the  position  of  the 
words,  as  in  Sallust,  nata  bonos  et  males  irUerficere ;  suae  hostiwnque  vitat 
juxta  pepercerant  ;  and  in  Cicero,  nisi  aeque  amicos  et  nosmelipsos  ddigimus, 
the  et  and  que  retain  their  original  signification  "  and ;"  but  where  the 
words  compared  are  separated,  as  in  reip.  jttxta  ac  sibi  consuluerunt ;  or 
where  propositions  are  compared,  as  in  Cic,  de  Fin.,  iv.,  12,  similem  habeat 
vultum  ac  si  ampuUam  perdi&sset,  the  ac  or  ut  has  justly  been  restored  in 
the  passsges  in  which  formerly  et  was  read. 

Ac  is  used  for  quam,  after  comparatives  in  poetry,  in  Horace  generally, 
and  in  a  few  passages,  also,  of  late  prose  writers ;  but  never  in  Cicero ;  e. 
g.,  Herat.,  Epod.,  xv.,  5,  artius  atque  hedera ;  Serm.  i.,  2, 22,  ut  non  se  pejus 
entdaverit  atque  hie ;  i.,  10,  34.,  In  silvam  non  lignaferas  insanius  ac  si,  &c. 

[§  341.]  3.  The  following  express  a  concession  with 
the  general  Rignification  **  RithongYi*^  fconjunctiones  conces" 


'^^  ,*>'»*  (*>'  tamenetMj,  qttamguam^ 

Dwr  '*        .    ■•"**  ^.tdiUt,  licet,  togedier  with  ul  in 

^*  ,-•■"  "T-  jr  ■' although,"  and  quvm,  wheu  it 

^,  ■ "  '    which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case. 

■1'  ^  ^  vbich  aignKy  *'yet,"  especialiy  tamen,  form  the 

1'  ■   'j.Min  is  a  combmstion  of  the  two  cotrelatiTes ;  and 

not  uufrequentlv  meet  with  a  repetition  of  the  ume 

tmmtiMt  viciaie  dtieo,tamen  demrojure  tUtedam;  tameUi 

tiMiUgebam,  umun  credibiiefttre  turn  arbitrabof.     The  ad- 

.    mn  to  thiB  clasa  of  conJLinctionB  when  it  ifl  uaed  to 

. . .,  and  is  followed  b^  itd.     See  ^  2TB. 

I,  liw  use  of  these  conjunctions  might  be  observed:  soma 

■^    u  to  ^unole  real  coacessiODs,  and  othen  to  denote  such  as  are 

SfLi^a^-c  IS  clearly  perceptible  only  between  quamquam  and  jumneu. 
alj*'  ^•t_  1  We  bhill  here  add  only  the  remark,  that  qtmniquam  haa  a 
.SlJJJ^  jilace  in  alisolulo  aenten 

^    .       ;  that  is,  and  yet.  judges,  why  should 

ir  surely  yon  Irave  the  decision  entirely  in  your  own  handa. 
[j  342.]  4.  The  following  express  a  condition,  the  fiin- 
jpniantji.l  signification  being  "if"  (conjwTicCioxet  condieio- 
i^tt);  M,  ««.  nij'  or  rai,  limodo,  dummodo,  if  only,  if  but 
(Sat  which  dum  and  modo  are  also  used  alone),  dusn'modo 
tt,  or  Bimply  modo  ne  or  (Jumne. 


ai 


tbe  relative  pronoun  ouod  (which,  however,  loaea  ila  signific 
..._, :_  ,_ .  ^fjjjg  ^-^  ^^  sometimes,  alao,  Woi 


eceding  proposition. 


,  is  frequently  put  b< , .    .... 

■0  that  ^uodai  may  be  regarded  as  one  word,     Comp.  ^  Sbo. 

Sin  signifies  "if  however,"  and  therefore  stands  for  ji  evtrm  or  li  vno; 
not  onfrequently,  however,  anitm  is  added,  and  sometimes  tero  (tm  two  in 
Columella,  vit,  3,  and  Juatin). 

[i  343.]  Ni  and  m.i  have  the  same  meaning,  eieept  that  ni  is  espcialty 
applied  m  judicial  aponsionea ;  e-  g.,  ctntxtm  dare  spondeot  ni  duufi,  &e. 
Instead  of  niii,  we  suinetimes  Snd  the  form  niti  ti.  Both  patticleii  limit  a 
atatement  by  intioducinean  exception,  and  thus  diller  from  li  lum,  wliich 
introduces  a  negative  case,  for  li  alone  has  the  character  of  a  conjunction, 
and  nsn,  the  negative  particle,  belongs  to  the  verb  or  some  other  word  of 
the  proposition.  It  is  oClen  immaterial  «hfllhci?ii»  ornnou  ia  used;  e.g., 
Nep.  Cm.,  2, /art  aptrlum,  li  Co..on  non/uHstl,  Agtsilaum  Awiani  ToanxniM 
Kgi  fiaut  irepUirum ;  and  the  aame  author,  Agti.,  6,  aays.  lalrm  m  impcra- 
lorem  pratimit,  «(  omaibua  apparnerit  uUi  iUe  faitstt,  Spatlttm  fiavram  rum 
/aiae.  And  thus  Cicero,  Co(.,  flfaj.,  C,  might  have  said, memorioniinKinir, 
nam  tan  tzirctiu,  instead  of  nisi  lam  exsrctat;  and  niii.on  the  other  hand, 
might  have  been  used  instead  of  >i  Tun,  in  Cic,  in  Vrrr.,  iii.,  IB,  gtrbam 
rammoiK;!  in  am  ditummo  Sicttita  none,  ai  Metdbi)  ham  rpiilt>tiimnon  miiit 
But  the  difference  ia  nevertheless  essential ;  e.  g.,  if  I  say  iapune  erii. 


ti  pamiam  promiiMm  lua  drdrrilii.  I 
ordinary  pm    •  - 


-y  punishment  will  not  be  inflicted  ;  but  if 

"""  dtiicriiij,  the  meHning  ii    "  '    '    " 

e  of  your  having  paid  the 

liahed  if  you  havo  paid  the  money.       m  ni»i,  inereiore,  can  oe  useu 

■  whan  one  of  the  sentences  is  not  complete ;  as  in  Horace,  Quo  tniki 


ilci^ilif,  the  meaning  is,  "it  shall  remain  unpunished,  eicept  in  the 
f  ..-.._,._..._.      ....  .    ..........     ,fieg^  ..but  you  shall  bo 
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farhmam,  si  non  conctdUwr  vii  T  What  is  the  good  of  having  property,  if  ] 
am  not  altowed  to  make  use  of  it  ?  If  we  express  the  former  sentence 
by  nuUius  pretii/ortunae  sunt,  we  may  continue  in  the  form  of  an  exception, 
nisi  amcedatur  iis  tUij  or  in  the  form  of  a  negative  case,  «i  won  concsdahtr  uti, 
JSi  non  is  farther  used  only  when  single  words  are  opposed  to  one  another, 
as  is  particularly  frequent  in  such  expressions  as  ttohrem,  si  non  poierofran^ 
gercy  ocadUibo  ;  desidmum  amianitm,  si  non  aequo  animo,  at  forti  ftras  ;  cum 
spcy  si  non  optima,  cU  eUiqua  tamen  vivere.  In  this  case  si  minus  may  be  used 
instead  of  si  non  ;  e.  g.,  Tu  si  minus  ad  nos,  nos  aecurremus  ad  te.  If  after 
an  affirmative  proposition  its  negative  opposite  is  added  without  a  verb, 
our  *'  but  if  not"  is  commonly  expressed  (m  prose)  by  si  (or  sin)  minus,  sin 
aliter  ;  e.  g.,-  Cic,  an  Cat.,  i.,  5,  sdiuc  tecum  etiam  omnes  tuos  :  si  minus,  qu<un 
jUurimos  ;  de  Orat.,  ii.,  75,  omnis  cura  mea  solet  in  hoc  versari  semper,  si  pos 
sim,  xit  boni  aliquid  efficiam  ;  sin  id  minus,  ut  certe  nequid  nuUi  ;  but  rarely  by 
si  non,  which  occurs  in  Cicero  only  once  {ad  Fam.,  vii.,  3,  in  tin.)* 

[§  344.]  5.  The  following  express  a  conclusion  or  in- 
ference with  the  general  signification  of  "  therefore  ;" 
consequently  (conjunctiones  conclusivaej ;  ergo,  igitur, 
itaqucy  eOy  ideo,  iccirco,  proinde,  propterea,  and  the  rela- 
tive conjunctions,  signifying  **  wherefore  ;*'  quapropter^ 
qitare,  quamobrem,  quocirca^  unde. 

Note. — Ergo  and  igitur  denote  a  logical  inference,  like  "therefore." 
haque  expresses  the  relation  of  cause  in  facts  ;  it  properly  signifies  "  and 
thus,"  in  which  sense  it  not  unfrequently  occurs ;  e.  g.,  itdquefedt.  Re- 
specting its  accent,  see  ^  32.  Ideo,  iccirco,  and  propterea  express  the  agre& 
ment  between  intention  and  action,  and  may  be  rendered  by  "  on  this  ac- 
count." Eo  is  more  frequently  an  adverb  of  place,  "  thither ;"  but  it  is 
found  in  several  passages  of  Cicero  in  the  sense  of  "  on  this  account,"  or 
•*  for  this  purpose ;"  e.  g.,  in  Verr.,  i.  14,  ut  hoc  pacto  rationem  referre  lictret, 
eo  Sullanus  repent  ef actus  est ;  Li  v.,  ii.,  48,  mtais  se  tenebant,  eo  nulla  pugna 
memorabilis  fuit.  Proinde,  in  the  sense  of  "  consequently,"  is  not  to  be 
confounded  vi\i\i  perinde ;  both  words,  however,  are  used  in  the  sense  of 
**  like,"  so  that  we  cannot  venture  to  adopt  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  (See  <^  282.)  But  as  we  are  speaking  here  of  conclusive  conjunc- 
tions, we  have  to  consider  only  proinde,  which  implies  an  exhortation ; 
c.  g.,  Cicero,  Proinde,  si  sapis,  vide  quid  tibi faciendum  sit ;  and  so,  also,  in 
other  writers ;  as,  proinde  fac  magna  animo  sis,  **  consequently,  be  of  good 
courage !"  Unde  is  properly  an  adverb,  "  whence,"  but  is  used  also  as  a 
conjunction  in  a  sinular  sense,  alluding  to  a  starting  point.  Hinc  and  inde 
cannot  properly  be  considered  as  conjunctions,  as  they  retain  their  real 
signification  of  "hence."  But  adeo  may  be  classed  among  the  conjunc- 
tions, since  the  authors  of  the  silver  age  use  it  as  denoting  a  general  in- 
ference from  what  precedes,  like  our  **  so  that,"  or  simply  **  so ;"  e.  g., 
QuintiL,  i.,  12,  7,  AdeofacHius  est  midtafacere  quam  diiL 

[§345.1  6.  The  following  express  a  cause,  or  reason, 
with  the  demonstrative  meaning  of  "  for,'*  and  the  relative 
of  "  because "  (conjunctiones  cattscdesj :  nam,  namque^ 
enim,  etenim^  quia,  quod,  quoniam,  quippe,  quum,  quando, 
quandoquidem,  siquidem.  The  adverbs  nimirum,  neinpe, 
scilicet,  and  videlicet  are  likewise  used  to  connect  propo- 
sitions. 

Note. — Between  nam  and  enim  there  is  this  practical  difference,  that 
nam  ia  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  proposition,  and  enim  after  the  first  or 
second  word  of  a  proposition.    The  difference  in  meaning  seems  to  con* 

Y2 
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sist  in  this,  that  num  introduces  a  conclusive  reason,  and  «ntm  merely  a 
confirming  circumstance,  the  consideration  of  which  depends  upon  the 
inclination  of  the  speaker.  iVom,  therefore,  denotes  an  ohjective  reason, 
and  enim  merely  a  subjective  one.  Namque  and  eiaumj  in  respect  of  thcdr 
ngnification,  do  not  essentially  differ  from  fiam  and  «im,  for  the  copula- 
tive conjunction,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  as  superfluous  as  in 
neque  emni,  respecting  which,  see  ^  806.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  indi- 
cate a  closer  connexion  with  the  sentence  preceding;  and  the  properplace 
for  etenim,  therefore,  is  in  an  explanatory  parenthesis.  Namque^  m  Cicero 
and  Nepos,  occurs  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  proposition,  and  usually  (in 
Nepos  almost  exclusively)  before  vowels ;  but  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  iiivy,  we  find  it  after  the  beginning  of  a  proposition  just  as  frequently 
as  at  the  beginning  itself.  We  may  add  the  remark,  thst  enim  is  some- 
times put  at  the  beginning  by  comic  writers  in  the  sense  of  (U  enim  ox  sed 
enim.  Drakenborch  on  Livy,  xxxiv.,  32,  ^  13,  denies  that  Livy  ever  used 
it  in  this  way. 

Nam,  enim,  and  etenim  are  often  used  in  Latin  in  the  sense  of  our 
"  namely,"  to  introduce  an  explanation  which  was  announced ;  e.  g.,  Cic, 
Partit.,  11,  Rerum  bonarum  et  maUurum  tria  stmt  genera  :  nam  out  m  amm», 
out  in  corporibus,  aut  extra  esse  possunt.  Nimirum,  videlicet,  and  scUicet  like- 
wise answer  to  our  "  namely,"  or  "  viz."  Nimirum.  is  originally  an  adverb 
signifying  "  undoubtedly,"  or  "  surely ;"  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Mwr.,  16,  Si  Migen- 
ter  quid  Mithridates  potuerit — consideraris,  ommbus  regibus — hunc  regem  nimi' 
rum  antepones.  As  a  conjunction  it  introduces  the  reason  of  an  assertion, 
suggestmg  that  it  was  looked  for  with  some  impatience ;  e.  g.,  Cic.,  >n 
Verr.,  ii.,  63,  m  est  nimirum  soter,  qui  salutem  dedit.  Videlicet  and  sdUcet  in- 
troduce an  explanation,  and  generally  in  such  a  manner  that  videlicet  indi- 
cates the  true,  and  scilicet  a  wrong  explanation,  the  latter  being  introduced 
only  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  a  refutation  from  it ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Mil., 
21,  Cur  i^tur  eos  manumisit  ?  metwibat  scilicet,  ne  indicarent,  but  he  was  not 
afraid  of  it,  as  is  shown  afterward.  However,  the  words  nam,  enim,  etenim, 
nimirum,  videlicet  are  sometimes  used  in  an  ironical  sense,  and  scilicet 
(though  rarely  in  classical  prose)  sometimes  introduces  a  true  reason 
without  any  irony.  Nemve  signifies  **  namely"  only  when  another  per- 
son's concession  is  taken  for  granted  and  emphatically  dwelt  upon ;  it  may 
then  be  rendered  by  '*  surely."    Comp.  above,  ^  278. 

[^  346.]  Quia  and  quod  differ  from  quaniam  (properly  quumjam)  in  this . 
the  former  indicate  a  definite  and  conclusive  reason,  and  the  latter  a  mo- 
tive :  the  same  difference  is  observed  in  the  French  parceque  and  mtisque. 
Jdeo,  iccircoy  propterea  quod,  and  quia  are  used  without  anv  essential  differ- 
ence, except  that  quia  introduces  a  more  strict  and  logical  reason,  whereas 
quoniam  introduces  circumstances  which  are  of  importance,  and  properly 
signifies  "  now  as."  Quando,  quandoquidem,  and  siquidem  approacn  nearer 
to  quoniam  than  to  quia,  inasmuch  as  they  introduce  only  subjective  rea- 
sons. Quandoquidem  denotes  a  reason  implied  in  a  circumstance  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  siquidem  a  reason  implied  in  a  concession  which 
has  been  made.  Siquidem  is  composed  of  si  and  quidem,  but  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  word,  as  it  has  lost  its  original  meaning,  and  as  si  has  be- 
come short.  Cic,  p.  Mur.,  11,  Summa  etiam  utilitas  est  in  iis,  qui  milUari 
laude  antecellunt,  siquidem  eorum  consilio  et  periculo  qtaem  re  publica  turn  etiam 
nostris  rebus  perfrui  possumus  ;  Tusc ,  i.,  1,  antiquissimum  e  doctis  genus  est 
poetarum,  siquidem  (since  it  is  admitted,  for  no  doubt  is  to  be  expressed 
here)  Homerus  fuit  et  Hesiodus  ante  Romam  conditam.  Sometimes,  how 
ever,  it  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of  "  if  indeed ;"  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Fin.,  ii.,  34, 
Nos  vero,  si  quidem  in  voluptate  sunt  omnia  (if,  indeed,  all  happiness  consists 
in  enjoyment),  longe  multumque  superamur  a  bestiis  ;  in  Cat.,  ii.,  4,  ofortu 
fiatam  remp.,  si  quidem  hanc  sentinam  ejecerit.  In  these  cases  si  and  quidem 
ihould  be  written  as  two  separate  words. 

Qiumpe,  when  combined  with  the  relative  pronoun  or  qwum,  is  used  to 
Produce  a  subjective  reason.  MHien  it  occurs  in  an  elliptical  way,  with- 
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out  a  Torii,  it  is  equiyalent  to  "forsooth,'*  or  "indeed;"  e.  g.,  Cic.,  d*  J^., 
i.,  6,  «o/  Democrilo  magnua  videtuTy  fxtppe  Aommt  erudite ;  sometimes  it  is 
foUowed  by  a  sentence  with  «ntm,  as  m  Cic.,  dt  Fim.,  ir.,  3,  a  f «  quidem 
mpie  et  rohmd*  (dicta  sant) ;  ^jme ;  kabet  enim  a  rhuoribua.  And  in  this 
way  qwppe  gradually  acquires  the  signification  of  tiom. 

[§  347.]  7.  The  following  express  a  purpose  or  object, 

with  the  signiiication  of  "in  order  that,"  or,  "in  order  that 

not"  (conjunctianes  finales);  vt  or  uti,  quo^  ne  oir  %tt  ne^neve 

or  neu^  <2^m»  quammus. 

Note. —  Ut,  as  a  coiminction,  indicates  both  a  result  and  a  purpose,  "  so 
that/*  and  "in  order  that  ;**  when  a  negative  is  added  to  it,  m  tne  former 
sense,  it  becomes  utnon;  in  the  latter  MOttUne.  Ut  nam  is  very  rarely 
used  for  ne  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr,,  iv.,  20,  ut  non  conferam  vitam  neque  exisH- 
mationem  tuam  cum  iUius — hoc  ipsttm  conferam^  quo  tu  te  superiorem  fmgis  ;  p. 
Leg.yManU.f  15,  Itaoue  tU  plura  non  dicam  neque  aliorum  exemplia  confirmem, 
&c.,  instead  of  ne  jnura  dicam^  neve  confirmem.  For  neve,  which  is  formed 
from  vtl  ne^  is  "  or  in  order  that  not,"  and  frequently,  also,  '•  and  in  order 
that  not."  See  ^  635.  Ut  ne  is  a  pleonasm,  not  diflFering  perceptibly  from 
ne,  except  that  it  chiefly  occurs  in  solenm  discourse,  and  hence  especially 
in  laws.  The  two  particles  occur  together  as  well  as  separately,  e.  g.,  op- 
eram  dont,  ut  jvdicia  ne  jiant;  and  still  more  separated  in  Cic,  de  Nat. 
Deor.f  i,  17,  Sed  ut  Aic,  qui  intervenit,  tne  intuens^  ne  ignoret  quae  res  agatur  ; 
de  natura  CLgdxxmua  deorum;  Div.  in  Q.  Caec.j  4,  qui  praesentes  vos  oremtf  ut 
in  actore  causae  suae  deligendo  vestrum  judicium  ab  suo  judicio  ne  discrepet.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed  that  ut  ne  is  very  frequently  used  by  Cicero, 
but  rarely  by  other  and  later  writers ;  in  Livy  it  occurs  only  in  two  pas- 
sages, and  in  Valerius  Maximus  and  Tacitus  never.  See  Drakenborch  on 
Liv.,  X.,  27.  The  pleonasm  quo  ne,  for  ne,  occurs  in  a  single  passage  of 
Horace,  Serm.,  ii.,  1,  37. 

[§  348.1  8.  The  following  express  an  opposition,  with 

the  signification  of  "but"  (conjunctianes  adversativaej ; 

sedj  autevhy  verum,  vero,  at  (poetical  astj,  at  enim,  atqui^ 

tamen^  attSmeny  scdtamen,  veruntamen^  at  vera  (enimveroj^ 

verumenim^  vcro^  ceterum. 

Note.-'Sed  denotes  a  direct  opposition ;  autem  marks  a  transition  in  a 
narrative  or  argument,  and  denotes  at  once  a  c<mnexion  and  an  oppositi<Hi, 
whereas  sed  interrupts  the  narrative  or  argument.  The  adverb  porro, 
farther,  is  likewise  used  to  express  such  a  progression  and  transiticm,  but 
does  not  denote  opposition,  except  in  later  authors,  such  as  Quintilian. 
See  Spalding  on  Quintilian,  ii.,  3,  5.  Verum  and  rero  stand  in  a  similar 
relation  to  each  other.  Venmi,  with  its  primary  meaning  "  in  truth,"  de- 
notes an  opposition,  which  at  the  same  time  contains  an  explanation,  and 
thus  brings  a  thing  nearer  its  decision,  as  our  "but  rather."  Non  e^,  sed 
tUjis  a.  strong,  but  simple  opposition ;  but  non  ego,  verum  tu,  contams  an 
assurance  and  explanation.  Cic,  in  Verr.^  iv.,  10,  says  that  the  inhabi- 
tanvs  of  Messana  had  formerly  acted  as  enemies  to  every  kind  of  injustice, 
but  that  they  favoured  Verres ;  and  he  then  continues :  Verum  haec  dvitas 
isti  praedmd  ac  piratae  Siciliae  Phaselis  (receptaculum  furtorum)  fuit,  i.  e., 
but  I  will  explam  the  matter  to  you,  for  the  fact  is,  that  this  town  was  the 
repository  of  his  plunder,  and  shared  in  it.  Vero  bears  to  verum  the  same 
relation  as  autem  to  sed :  it  connects  things  which  are  different,  but  denotes 
the  point  in  favour  of  which  the  decision  should  be;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Arch.,  8, 
Homerum  Colophonii  civem  esse  dicunt  suum,  Chii  suum^  mndicant,  Salaminii 
repeiunt,  Smjfnuui  ikto  nmm  esse  confirmani;  in  Verr.,  iii,  4,  Odistis  honUnim 
noooriMi  MchisfrMum  detpidtis  eorum  /rugaUtatmn,  pudurem  contemnitis,  ingeni 
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um  vero  et  virtuiem  depressam  extinctammte  eitpttis.  It  thus  forms  the  traiifd 
tion  to  something  more  important  and  significant  in  the  phrase,  lUud  ven 
plane  rum  est  ferendum,  i.  e.,  that  which  I  am  now  going  to  mention.  Re 
specting  the  use  of  vero  in  answers,  in  the  sense  of  "  yes/'  see  ^  716. 
Enimvero is  only  confirming,  " yes,  trul^,"  "in  truth,"  and  does  not  denote 
opposition.  See  the  whole  passage  m  Cic,  in  Verr.,  i.,  26,  enimvero  hoe 
fttendum  nxm  est;  and  Terent,  Andr.,  i,  3,  init,  Enimvero^  Dave,  nil  loci  est 
segnitiae  neque  socordiaet  i  e.,  now  trul^r,  Davusj  there  is  no  time  for  delay 
here.  Comp.  Gronovius  on  Livy,  xxvii.,  30.  Enimvero,  further,  forms  the 
transition  to  that  which  is  most  important,  like  vero ;  as  in  Tac,  Ann,, 
xii.,  64,  Enimvero  certamen  acerrimum,  amita  pothu  an  mater  apud  Neronem 
praevaleret,  which  is  the  same  as  acerrimum  vero  certamen.  ^  The  compound 
verum  emmvero  denotes  an  emphatic  opposition  which,  as  it  were,  surpass- 
es everything  else  in  importance,  as  in  Cic,  in  Verr.,  iii.,  84,  Si  tdlo  in  loco 
ejus  provinciae  frumentum  tanii  fuit,  quanti  iste  aestimavit,  hoc  crimen  m  istttm 
reum  valere  oportere  non  eurbitror.  Verum  enimvero  cum  esset  HS.  binis  atU 
etiam  temis  quibusvis  in  locis  provinciae,  duodenos  sestertios  exeeisti. 

[^  349.]  At  denotes  an  opposition  as  equivalent  to  that  which  precedes ; 
e.  g.,  non  ego,  at  tu  vidisti,  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  you  have,  and  that  is  just 
as  good ;  Jumo  etsi  rum  sapieruissimus,  at  amidssimus  ;  and  so  we  frequently 
find  it  after  si  in  the  sense  of  **  yet,"  or  "  at  least,"  and  denoting  a  limita- 
tion with  which,  for  the  time,  we  are  satisfied ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Quint.,  31, 
Quintius  Naevium  obsecravit,  iU  aUquam,  si  wmpropinqxdtatis,  at  aetatis  suae . 
si  non  hominis,  at  humanitatis  rationem  haberet.    Hence  it  is  especially  used 
to  denote  objections,  even  snch  as  the  speaker  makes  himself  for  thepur- 
pose  of  upsetting  or  weakening  that  which  was  said  before ;  Cic,  p.  Flac., 
14,  At  enim  negas,  &c  ;  p.  Mvr.,  17,  At  enim  in  praeturae  petitione  prior  re- 
nuntiatus  est  Servius.    By  dtqui  we  admit  that  wnich  precedes,  but  oppose 
something  else  to  it,  as  by  the  English  "  but  still,"  "out  yet,"  or  "  never 
theless ;"  e.  g.,  in  Terent.,  Phorm.,  i.,  4,  26,  Non  sum  apud  me.    Atqui  opw 
est  nunc  cum  maxime  ut  sis ;  Horat.,  Serm.,  i.,  9, 52,  Magnum  narras,  vix  cred 
ibile.     Atqtti  sic  habet ;  Cic,  ad  Att.,  viii.,  3,  O  rem  diffidlem,  inqtus,  et  inexpli 
cabilem.    Atqtd  explicanda  est.    And  so,  also,  in  the  connexion  of  sentences, 
when  that  which  is  admitted  is  made  use  of  to  prove  the  contrary,  as  iL 
Cic,  Cat.  Maj.^  22,  Videtis  nihil  esse  morti  tarn  simile  quam  somnwn.     Atquk 
dormientium  animi  maxime  declarant  divinitatem  suam,  and  yet  the  souls  of 
sleeping  persons  show  their  divine  nature.    Atqui  is  used,  lastly,  in  syllo- 
gisms, wnen  a  thing  is  assumed  which  had  before  been  left  undecided,  as 
in  Cic,  Parad.y  iii.,  1,  Quodsi  virtutes  sunt  pares  inter  se,  paria etiam  vitia  esse 
necesse  est.     Atqui  pares  esse  virtutes  facile  potest  perspici.     Atqui  thus  fre 
quently  occurs  as  a  syllogistic  particle  in  replies  in  disputations,  but  it 
does  not  denote  a  direct  opposition  of  facts.     Ceterum  properly  signifies 
"  as  for  the  rest,"  but  is  often  used,  especially  by  Curtius,  in  the  same 
sense  as  sed.     Contra  ea,  in  the  sense  of  "  on  the  other  hand,"  may  be 
classed  among  the  conjunctions,  as  in  Livy,  Superbe  a  Samnitibus  legau 
prohibiti  commercio  sunt,  contra  ea  benigne  ab  Siculorum  tyrannis  adjuti.     So, 
also,  adeo,  in  as  much  as  this  adverb  is  used  in  a  peculiar  way  to  form  a  tran- 
sition to  something  essential,  on  which  particular  attention  is  to  be  be- 
stowed ;  e.  g.,  when  Cicero,  m  Verr.,  iv.,  61,  has  told  us  that  he  prefers 
introducing  the  witnesses  and  documents  themselves,  he  terms  the  trnr.tu- 
tion.  Id  adeo  ex  ipso  Senatusconsullo  cognoscite;  and  so,  frequently,  ibid,  iv. 
63,  id  adeo  ut  mihi  ex  illis  demonstratum  est,  sieves  ex  me  cognoscite;  p.  Cue- 
3,  id  adeo,  si  placet,  considerate.    The  pronoun  always  accompanies  it.    An- 
tem  may  be  used  in  its  place  ;  in  English  it  may  be  rendered  by  '*  anil,* 
but  the  pronoun  must  be  pronounced  with  emphasis. 

[§  350.]  9.  Time  is  expressed  by  the  conjunctiones  tern- 

foralcs  :  quum,  quum  primum,  ut,  ut  jprimum,  uhi^  post- 

qtmm,  antequam  and  priusquain,  quando^  simulac  or  simul' 

atque,  or  simul  alone,  dum^  usque  dum,  donee,  quoad. 
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Note. — Ut,  as  a  particle  of  time,  signifies  **  when."  Ubiy  properly  an  ad- 
verb of  place,  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  Simulatque  answers  to  our  **  aa 
soon  as,"  in  which  sense  simul.  alone  is  also  used.  Quando  instead  of 
quum  is  rare,  as  in  Cic,  in  RtdLt  ii.,  J 6,  auctoritatem.  Senatua  extare  hendttO' 
ti»  aditae  senihf  ficm,  quandOj  regt  Aegyptio  mortuOf  legatos  Tyrvm  misimtu. 
The  words  dttnij  donee  {tbrnieym  is  obsolete),  and  quoad  haye  the  double 
meaning  of  **  as  long  as,"  and  "  until ;"  e.  g.,  donee  eris  felixj  muUoa  nume- 
rabis  amwos,  **  as  long  as  you  are  in  good  circumstances ;"  and  /oris  expec" 
tavit,  donee  or  dwn  exiit,  "  until  he  came  out."  Donee  never  occurs  in  Cae* 
ear,  and  in  Cicero  only  once,  in  Verr.f  i,  6,  tuque  eo  timuij  ne  quis  de  meajide 
dubitaretj  donee  ad  rejidendos  judieee  vemmusj  but  it  is  frequently  used  in 
poetry  and  in  Livy.  The  conjunction  dum  often  precedes  the  adverb  in- 
terea  (or  interim),  and  the  two  conjunctions  dum  and  donee  are  often  prece- 
ded  by  the  adverbs  usque,  uaque  eo,  ttsque  adeo,  the  conjunction  either  fol- 
lowing immediately  after  the  adverb,  or  being  separated  from  it  by  some 
words,  as  in  Cicero,  mihi  usque  curae  erit,  quid  agas,  dum  quid  egeris  sdero. 

[§  351.]  10.  The  following  interrogative  particles*  like- 
wise belong  to  the  conjunctions  ;  num,  utrum,  an,  and  the 
suffix  «c,  which  is  attached  also  to  the  three  preceding 
particles,  without  altering  their  meaning,  numne,  utrumne, 
anne,  and  which  fbrms  with  nan  a  special  interrogative 
particle  nonne ;  also  ec  and  en,  as  they  appear  in  ecquis, 
ecquando  and  enumqtcam,  and  numquid^  ecquid,  when  used 
as  pure  interrogative  particles. 

Note. — The  interrogative  particles  here  mentioned  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  interrogative  adjectives  and  adverbs,  such  as  quis?  uter? 
ubi  ?  The  latter,  by  reason  of  their  signification,  may  likewise  connect 
sentences,  in  what  are  called  indirect  questions.  (See  %  552.)  The  in 
terrogative  particles  have  no  distinct  meaning  by  themselves,  but  serve 
only  to  give  to  a  proposition  the  form  of  a  question.  This  interrogative 
meaning  may,  in  direct  speech,  be  given  to  a  proposition  by  the  mere  mode 
of  accentuating  it,  viz.,  when  a  question  at  the  same  time  conveys  the  idea 
of  surprise  or  astonishment ;  but  in  indirect  questions  those  interrogative 
particles  are  absolutely  necessary  (the  only  exception  occurs  in  the  case 
of  a  double  question,  see  %  554).  Numquid  and  ecqvdd  can  be  reckoned 
among  them  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  sometimes  mere  signs  of  a  question, 
like  num,  qmd  in  this  case  having  no  meaning  at  all ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Leg.,  u., 
2,  Ntanqmd  vos  duos habetis  jtatrias,  an  est  ilia  unapatria eommunis  ?  have  you, 
perhaps,  two  native  countries,  or,  &c. ;  eequid  (whether)  in  Italiam  venturi 
sitis  hoc  hieme,fac  plahe  seiam.  This  is  very  different  from  another  passage 
in  the  same  writer :  eeq%iid  m  ttuun  statuam  contulit  ?  has  he  contributed 
anything  ?  rogamt  me,  numqwd  vellem,  he  asked  me  whether  I  wanted  any- 
thing :  in  these  latter  sentences  the  pronoun  quid  retains  its  signification. 
For  en  or  (when  followed  by  a  g)  ecis  (like  num,  ne  and  an)  a  purely  inter- 
rogative particle,  probably  formed  in  imitation  of  the  natural  interrogative 
sound,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  en,  *' behold !"  See  ^  132.  It  nev- 
er appears  alone,  but  is  always  prefixed  to  some  other  interrogative  word. 
Enumquam  is  the  only  word  in  which  the  en  is  used  differently,  e.  g.,  wwm- 
quam  audisti  ?  didst  thou  ever  hear  ?  enumquam  futurum  est  ?  will  it  ever 
happen? 

But  there  are  differences  in  the  use  of  these  particles  themselves.  Num 
(together  with  numne,  numnam,  numquid,  numquidnam)  and  ec  (en)  in  its 
compounds,  give  a  negative  meaning  to  direct  questions,  that  is,  they  are 
wed  in  the  supposition  that  the  answer  will  be  "no ;"  e.  g.,  numputas  mi 


*  [Consult  Philological  Museum,  ^o.  v.,  p.  317,  m^.J—Awi.  Ed 
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tarn  dementemfuisse  ?  you  surely  do  not  believe  that,  &c.  Ecquid  alone  i« 
sometimes  used  also  in  an  affirmative  sense,  that  is,  in  the  expectation  of 
an  affirmative  answer ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Att.,  u.,  2,  sed  heus  fu,  ecquid  vides  ca- 
lendas  venire  ?  in  Caiil.t  i.,  8,  ec^ittd  attendi*,  ecquid  animadvertis  horum  sileti- 
Hum  f  do  you  not  observe  their  silence  ?  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  general  the  negative  sense  of  these  particles  appears  only  in 
direct,  and  not  in  indirect  questions,  for  in  the  latter  nvan  ana  ec  are  simply 
interrogative  particles  without  impliring  negation;  e.  g.,  ^uoenvt o eo,  num. 
in  •enofum  enet  laentwrue^  whether  he  would  come  to  the  senate,  or  ecquia 
esset  ventuna,  whether  any  body  would  come. 

[^  362.]  iV«,  which  is  always  appended  to  some  other  word,  properly 
denotes  simply  a  question ;  e.  ^.,  putame  me  iatud  facere  potuisse  ?  Do  you 
believe  that,  &c.  But  the  Latm  writers  use  such  questions  indicated  by 
ne  also  in  a  more  definite  sense,  so  that  they  are  sometimes  affirmative 
and  sometimes  negative  interrogations.  (Respecting  the  ibrmer,  see  Heu- 
singer  on  Cic,  de  0^.,iii.,  17.)  The  negative  sense  is  produced  by  the 
accent  when  ne  is  attached  to  another  word,  and  not  to  the  principal  verb ; 
e.  g.,  meru  iatud  potuisse  facere  putas  ?  Do  you  believe  that  I  would  have 
done  that  ?  or,  hodne  credibile  est  ?  Is  that  credible  ?  The  answer  expected 
in  these  cases  is  **no."  So,  also,  in  a  question  referring  to  the  past ;  e.  g., 
Cic,  m  Verr.j  i.,  18,  Apollinemne  tu  Delium  spoliate  austis  es?  where  the  an- 
swer is,  **that  is  impossible."  But  when  attached  to  the  principal  verb, 
ne  very  often  gives  the  affirmative  meaning  to  the  question,  so  that  we  ex- 
pect the  answer  "yes,"  e.  g.,  Cic,  Acad.f  ii,  18,  vtdesne,  ut  inproverbio  sit 
ovorum  inter  se  similitudo  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  the  resemblance  among 
eggs  has  become  proverbial  ?  Cat.  Maj.  10,  videtisne,  ut  apud  Homerum 
saepissime  Nestor  de  virtutUms  suis  praedicet  ?  Do  you  not  see,  &c  In  the 
same  sense  we  might  also  say,  nonne  videtis  ?  for  nonne  is  the  sign  of  an 
affirmative  interrogation ;  e.  g.,  Nonne  poetae  post  mortem  nohilitari  volvnt  ? 
Canis  nonne  hipo  similis  est  ?  Utrvm^  m  accordance  with  its  derivation 
(from  u<er,  which  of  two),  is  used  only  in  double  questions,  and  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  there  are  two  or  three ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Cat.  Maj.y  10,  Utrum 
has  (Milonis)  corporisy an  Pytha^oraetibi  malis vires  ingenii  dart?  ad  Att.y ix., 
2,  Utrum  hoc  tu  parum  commeministiy  an  ego  non  satis  intellexi,  an  mutasti  sen 
tentiam  ?  Senec,  Ep.,  56,  Si  sitis  (if  you  are  thirsty),  nihil  interest^  utrum 
aqua  sit,  an  vinum;  nee  refert,  utrum  sit  aureum  poculum,  an  vitreum,  an  manus 
concava.  Utrum  is  sometimes  accompanied  oy  the  intenogative  particle 
ne,  which,  however,  is  usually  separated  from  it  by  one  or  more  other 
words;  e.  g.,Terent.,  JSun.,iv.,  4,  54,  Utrum  taceamne  anpraedicem?  Cic, 
de  Nat.,  Dear.,  ii.,  34,  Videamus  utrum  ea  fortuitane  sint,  an  eo  statu,  &c  ; 
Nep.,  Iph.,  3,  quum  interrogaretur  utrum  pluris  natrem  matremne  faceret.  In 
later  writers,  however,  we  find  utrumne  unitea  as  one  word.  Ne  is  rarely 
appended  to  adjective  interrogatives,  though  instances  are  found  in  poe- 
try, as  in  Herat.,  Sat.,  ii.,  2,  107,  uteme;  ii.,  3,  295,  ^paone  malo  ;  and  317, 
quantane.  It  is  still  more  surprising  to  find  it  attached  to  the  relative  pro- 
noun, merely  to  form  an  interrogation.  Ibid.,  i.,  10,2;  Terent.,  Adelph,, 
ii.,  3,  9. 

[^  353.]  An,  as  a  sign  of  an  indirect  interrogation,  occurs  only  in  the 
writers  of  the  silver  age  (beginning  with  Curtius).  It  then  answers  to 
"  whether  ;"  e.  g.,  consulit  deinde  (Alexander),  an  totius  orhis  imperium  fatia 
sibi  destinaret  pater.  In  its  proper  sense  it  is  used  only,  and  by  Cicero  ex- 
clusively,* in  a  second  or  opposite  question,  where  we  use  **or,"  as  in  the 

♦  The  passages  which  formerly  occurred  here  and  there  in  Cicero,  with 
an  in  the  sense  of  "  whether"  in  simple  indirect  questions,  are  corrected 
in  the  latest  editions.  See  p.  Cluent.,  19,  ^  52;  m  Catil,  ii.,  6,  ^  13;  in 
Verr.,  iv.,  12,  ^27.  There  remains  only  quaesivi  an  misisset  in  the  last 
passage,  of  which  no  certain  correction  is  found  in  MSS.,  although  the 
fault  itself  is  obvious,  and  Topic,  21,  ^  81,  where  quum  an  sit,  aut  <^tid  sit 
aut  quale  sit  miaeritWy  must  be  corrected  according  to  MSS.  into  out  sitne 
aut  quid  sit,  occ 
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_^.  of  Seueca  quoted  sbove,  A  sentence  bke  juocro  on  oiytnfttm  a 
it  cannot,  therefore,  be  unconditionally  recommended  as  good  Latin 
(though  it  is  frequently  done),  and,  accordmg  to  Cicero,  who  must  be  re- 
spuded  as  our  model  in  all  matters  of  grammar^  we  ought  to  say  mm  pe- 
euniam^i  dedaritf  or  duUriane  ei  vecunitmi.  In  direct  interrogations,  when 
no  interrogative  sentence  precedes,  am,  anne,  an  ven  can  likewise  be  used 
only  in  the  sense  of  our  **  or,"  that  is,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  preceding 
interrogation  is  supplied  by  the  mind.  E.  g.,  when  we  say,  *'  I  did  not 
intentionally  offend  you,  or  do  you  believe  that  I  take  pleasure  in  hurting 
a  person?**  we  supply  before  ** or"  the  sentence,  '*  Do  you  believe  this  ?" 
and  connect  with  it  another  question  which  contains  that  which  ought  to 
be  the  case  if  the  assertion  were  not  true.  The  Latin  is,  invuus  te  ^endi, 
%n  puUutM  delacUeri  hedendi$  hommibut  T  Examples  are  numerous.  Cic, 
Philip,  f  i.  6,  Q^odn  sdsaet,  ftutm  aenUntiam  dictunu  estern,  remisismt  aliquid 
profecto  de  atveritate  cwtndi  (m  senatum).  An  me  censttis  decretuntmfuusef 
&c.,  that  is,  he  wontd  certainly  not  have  obliged  me  to  go  to  the  senate, 
or  do  you  believe  that  I  ^omd  have  voted  for  him  ?  p.  MU.^  23,  Cauaa 
Milonis  temper  a  tenaiu  jprobata  est ;  videbatU  enim  sapientiesimi  h<munesfacti 
ratumenii  praeeeniiam  ontmt,  defensionis  constantiam.  An  vera  obliti  eetisy  6cc. ; 
de  Fin,^  l.,  8,  Sed  ad  Aoec,  nisi  molestum  estj  habeo  quae  velim.  An  me, 
inquam,  niei  te  aa^re  ve//em,  ceneea  kaec  dictwrumfuiese  1  In  this  sentence 
we  have  to  supply  before  an^  dicesne  1  An,  after  a  preceding  question,  is 
rendered  by  **not?"  and  it  then  indicates  that  the  answer  cannot  be 
iloubtful;  e.  g.,  Cic.,>A  ye}T.,V.,2,  Quiddicis?  An  hello fugitivorum  Siciliam 
oirtute  tuaWmtamt  Do  you  not  say  that  Sicily,  &c.  (In  Latin  we  must 
evidently  supply  utrwn  tuiud  ?)  So,  also,  Cat.  Maj..,  6,  A  rebus  gerendie 
senecttis  abstrahit.  ^uibus?  AnhiSyOuae  gerunturjwjentuteacviribus?  Sup> 
ply  Aliianef  de  0^.,1-,  1S>  Qwdnam  beneficio  provocati  facere  debemutf  An 
imitari  agroefer tiles ,  qm  mvUo  plus  efferunt  quant  acceperunt  ?  Must  we  not 
imitate  l  Hence  such  questions  may  also  be  introduced  by  nonne,  but 
without  allusion  to  an  opposite  question  which  is  implied  in  an. 

[6  354.]  There  is,  however,  one  great  exception  to  the  rule  that  an  is 
used  only  to  indicate  a  second  or  opposite  question,  for  an  is  employed 
after  the  expressions  dubito,  dubium  est,  incertum  est,  and  several  similar 
ones ;  such  as  deUbero,  haesito,  and  more  especially  after  nesdo  or  baud  sdo, 
all  of  which  denote  uncertainty,  but  with  an  inclination  in  favour  of  the 
affirmative.  Examples  are  numerous.  Nep.,  Thrasyb.,  1,  Si  perse  virtus 
sine  fortuna  ponderanda  ait,  dubito  an  hunc  primwn  omnium  ponam,  if  virtue  is 
to  be  estimated  without  any  regard  as  to  its  success,  I  am  not  certain 
whether  I  should  not  prefer  this  man  to  all  others.  Compare  Heusinger's 
note  on  that  passage.  Curt.,  iv.,  59j*Dicitur  acinace  stricto  Dareus  dubitasse, 
an  fugae  dedecus  honesta  morte  vitaret,  that  is,  he  was  considering  as  to 
whether  he  should  not  make  away  with  himself.  It  is  not  Latin  to  say 
Dubito  annon  for  dubito  an,  for  the  passage  of  Cicero,  de  Off.,  iii.,'*12,  dubitat 
an  turpe  nan  sit,  signifies,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not  bad,  niUat 
non  ttupe  esse,  sed  henestum.  Respecting  incertum  est,  see  Cic,  Cat.  Maj., 
20,  Moriendum  enim  certe  est,  et  id  incertwn,  an  eo  ipso  die,  and  this  is  uncer- 
tain, as  to  whether  we  are  not  to  die  on  this  very  day.  Nesdo  an,  or  baud 
scio  an,  are  therefore  used  quite  in  the  sense  of  "  perhaps,"  so  that  they 
are  followed  by  the  negatives  nullus,  nemo,  nunquam,  instead  of  which  we 
might  be  inclined  to  use  uUms^  quisquam,  unquam,  if  we  translate  nescio  an 
by  "  I  do  not  know  whether."  See  ^  721.  The  inclination  to^yards  the 
affirmative  in  these  expressions  is  sb  universal,  that  such  exceptions  as  in 
Curtius,  ix.,  7,  et  interdum  did>itabat,  an  Macedones—per  tot  natxtrae  obstantes 
diffiotdtatee  eeeuturi  essent,  even  in  later  writers,  although  in  other  conncx 
ions  they  use  •»»  in  the  sense  of  "  wither,"  must  be  looked  upon  as  rare 
pecuUsnties.  We  must  farther  observe,  that  when  the  principal  verb  is 
omitted,  on  is  often  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  aut ;  this  is  very 
finequenily  the  case  in  Tacitus,  but  occurs  also  in  Cicero,  c^  jPin.,  ii.,  32, 
TAsMurlsebt,  fimm  <t  Simaniies,  an  quis  alius,  artem  memoriae  poUieeretur 
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6lc.  ;  ad  Att.,  i.,  2,  not  hie  te  ad  mensem  Januariwn  ettpectamiue,  eat  quodam 
rumore,  an  ex  Utteris  tuit  ad  alioa  miens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tbafc 
the  expression  incertum  est  is  understood  in  such  cases ;  in  Tacitus  it  is 
often  added.  Compare  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  9 ;  ad  Att.,  ii.  7,  3 ;  Brut.,  23, 
89.  Cicero,  however,  could  not  go  as  fJEu:  as  Tacitus,  who  con^cts  an 
with  a  verb  in  the  indicative ;  Ann.,  xiv.,  7,  Igitur  Umgum  tttriusque  si' 
lentium,  ne  irriti  dissttaderent,  an  eo  descensum  credebanty  instead  of  incerttim 
estfactwnne  sit  earn  ob  causam,  ne  irriti  dissuaderent,  an  qviacredebawt. 

The  conjunction  si  is  sometimes  used  in  indirect  interrogations  instead  of 
niim,  like  the  Greek  el ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  zzxiz.,  50,  nihil  aliud  (Philopoemenem) 
locutumferunt,  ^jtmrn  quaesisae,  si  incohanis  Lveortas  evasisset.  After  the  verb 
experior,  I  try,  it  is  used  also  by  Cicero,  Philip.,  iz.,  1,  non  recusavit,  quo- 
mmus  vel  extremo  spiritu^  si  quam  opem  reip.ferre  posset,  experiretur.  Respect- 
ing expectare  si,  see  Schneider  on  Caes.,  nell.  UaU.,  ii.,  9. 

[§  355.]  11.  Most  conjunctions  are  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  proposition  which  they  introduce;  only  these 
few,  enim^  autem,  vero,  are  placed  after  the  first  word  of 
a  proposition,  or  after  the  second,  when  the  first  two  be- 
long together,  or  when  one  of  them  is  the  auxiliary  verb 
esse,  as  in  Cicero  fde  Orat,,  i.,  44),  incredibile  est  enim, 
quam  sit  amne  jus  civile^  praeter  hoc  nostrum,  inconditum 
ac  paene  ridicvlum  ;  but  rarely  after  several  words,  as  in 
Cic,  p,  Cluent.,  60,  Per  quern  porro  datum  venenum  ? 
unde  sumptum  ?  quae  deinde  interceptio  poculi  ?  cur  non  de 
integro  autem  datum  ?  Compare  EUendt  on  Cic,  Brut., 
49.  Quidem  and  quoque,  when  belonging  to  single  words, 
may  take  any  place  in  a  proposition,  but  they  are  always 
placed  after  the  word  which  has  the  emphasis.  Itaque 
and  igitur  are  used  by  Cicero  with  this  distinction,  that 
itaque,  according  to  its  composition,  stands  first,  while 
igitur  is  placed  after  the  first,  and  sometimes  even  after 
several  words  of  a  proposition ;  e.  g.,  in  Verr.,  i.,  32, 
Huic  homini  parcetis  igitur,  judices  ?  de  Nat.  Deo7\,  iii., 
17,  Ne  Orcus  quidem  deus  igitur  ?  But  other  authors, 
especially  later  ones,  place  both  indiscriminately  either 
at  the  beginning  of  a  proposition,  or  after  it.  In  like 
manner,  tamen  is  put  either  at  the  beginning  of  a  propo- 
•sition,  or  after  the  first  word. 

» 

[^  356.]  iVb^c— All  the  other  conjunctions  stand  at  the  beginning ;  with 
some  this  is  the  case  exclusively;  viz.,  with  et,  etenim,  ac,  at,  atque,  atqui, 
neque,  nee,  ant,  vel,  sive,  sin,  sed,  nam,  verum,  and  the  relatives  quare,  quo 
:irca,  quamohrem ;  others  are  generally  placed  at  the  beginning,  but  when  a 
particular  word  is  to  be  pronounced  with  peculiar  emphasis,  this  word 
^and  all  that  belongs  to  it)  stands  first,  and  the  conjunction  follows  it,  as 
in  Cicero,  Tantum  moneo,  hoc  tempus  si  amiseris,  te  esse  nvllum  unquam 
rnagis  idoneum  reperturum ;  valere  ut  i^lis,  quam  dives  esse  ;  nvllwn  injustitia 
partum  praemium  tantum  est,  sernper  ut  timeas,  semper  ut  adesse,  semper  ut  im 
pcndere  aliquam  poenam  pules.  The  same  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in 
combinations  of  conjunctions  with  pronouns,  especially  with  the  relative 
f>ronoun;  e.  g.,  Hoc  quum  dicit,  illud  vtdt  intelligi ;  qui  quoniamquid 
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uUtUigi  nolutt,  omittamusy  Cic.  It  must  be  observed^  as  u  peculiarity,  that 
Id,  even  without  there  being  any  particular  emphasis,  is  commonly  placed 
after  the  words  our,  paene,  and  prope^  and  also  after  the  negatives  nuUuSf 
iMmo,  mkU^  and  the  word  tantum ;  e.  jg.,  vim  at  arma  retinere  posset ;  nihil  ut 
d»  commodis  snis  cogUarent.  The  conjunctions  oue,  ve,  and  ne  are  appended 
to  other  words,  and  stand  with  them  at  the  oeginning  of  a  proposition ; 
but  when  a  monosyllabic  preposition  stands  at  the  beginning  they  often 
attach  themselves  to  the  case  governed  by  those  prepositions ;  e.  g.,  Ro- 
nuan  Cato  (Tusculo)  demigravit^  inforwpte  esse  coepit ;  legatum  miseruniy  tU  is 
tfpud  eum  causam  aratwrum  ageret^  ah  eoque  peteret ;  and  so,  also,  ad  poptUttm 
tuL  ptebemve  ferre  ;  in  nostrane  poteatate  est  quid  meminerimus  1  We  never 
find  adquA  obqtte,  aqua ;  whereas  proque  summa  benevolentiOf  and  the  like, 
are  used  exclusively;  and  in  other  combinations  either  method  may  be 
adopted :  cumque  his  copiis  and  cum  fomisque  praesidiis ;  exqne  his  and  er 
Usque  ;  eque  r^mbUcOy  dique  universa  rep.  and  de  provinciaque  decessit.  Apud 
ptosqutf  m  Cic,  €ie  Of.,  i.,  35,  is  an  excusable  peculiarity,  because  apudque 
quos  would  be  against  all  euphony. 

[^  357.1  What  was  said  above  concerning  the  different  positions  of 
Uaque  and  igitur  in  Cicero  is  well  known,  and  generally  correct ;  but  it  is 
not  80  well  known  that  igitur  is,  nevertheless,  placed  by  that  author  now 
and  then  at  the  beginning  of  a  proposition,  and  tnat  not  only  in  philosophic 
reasonings,  as  Bremi  states  on  Cic,  de  Fin.t  i-,  18,  and  as  we  lind  it  in  de 
Fin,f  iv.,  19,  si  illud^  hoc :  rum  autem  hoc^  igitur  ne  illud  quidem  ;  but  in  the 
ordinary  connexion  of  sentences ;  in  Rutl.^  ii.,  27,  igitur  pecuniam  omnem 
Decemviri  tentAunt;  de  Prov.  Cons.^  4,  igitur  in  Syria  nihil  aliud  actum  est: 
Lael.f  ily  igitur  ne  suspicari  quidem  possumus  ;  Philip. j  ii.,  16,  in  fm.,  igUur 
/ratrem  exheredaiis  te  faciebat  heredem;  Philija.y  x.,  8,  igitur  iUi  certissimi 
Caesaris  actorum  patroni  pro  D.  Bruti  salute  helium  gerurU ;  de  Leg.y  i.,  C, 
Igitur  doctissimis  viris  projicisci  placuit  a  lege  ;  ad  Att.,  vi.,  i.,  22,  Igitur  tu 
quoque  salutem  utique  adscribito.  Sallust  too  frequently  places  igitur  at  the 
beginning.  But  itaque  in  the  second  place  does  not  occur  in  Cicero,  for 
inlPhil^.t  vii.,  3,  we  must  read,  according  to  the  best  MS.,  igitur^  instead 
of  itaqxte,  in  the  s^itence,  ego  itaque  pacisy  ut  ita  dicam,  alumwusy  and  in 
Partit.  Orat.,  7,  quidem  is  more  correct.  In  Curtius,  itaque  appears  in  the 
second  place  only  once  (vii.,  39).  In  like  manner,  the  rule  cannot  be 
upset  by  the  few  passages  in  which  Cicero  places  vera,  in  answers,  at  the 
beginning  (just  as  enim  is  used  by  the  comic  writers).  See  de  RepubL,  i, 
37,  ^  43  ;  de  Lee.,  i.,  24 ;  in  RulL,  ii.,  25 ;  J9.  Mur.,  31,  ^  65. 

[^  358.]  All  this  applies  only  to  the  practice  of  prose  writers.  Poets, 
according  to  the  necessity  of  the  verse,  place  even  the  prepositive  con- 

} 'unctions  after  one  or  more  words  of  a  proposition ;  e.  g.,  Herat,  Epod,f 
7,  45,  et  (u,  potes  namj  solve  me  dementiae;  Serm.,  i.,  5,  86,  quattuor  hinc 
rapuNiir  viginti  et  milia  rhedis  ;  ibid.,  i.,  10,  71,  vivos  et  rodtret  ungues.  They 
separate  ei  from  the  word  belonging  to  it ;  as,  Horat,  Carm.y  iii.,  4, 6,  amdire 
ei  videor  pios  errareper  lucos  ;  Serm.,  ii.,  6.  3,  Auctius  atque  dii  melius  fecere  ; 
«id  they  append  que  and  ve  neither  to  the  first  word  of  a  proposition,  nor 
to  their  proper  words  in  other  connexions ;  e.  g.,  TibuU.,  i.,  3,  55, 

ERciacet  immiti  consumptwu  morte  Tibullus, 
MessaUam  terra  dum  scquiturque  mari, 

instead  of  the  prose  form  terra  marique ;  and  in  Herat.,  Serm.,  ii.,  3, 139, 

Non  Pyladenferro  violare  aususve  sororem. 
Bot  it  is  to  be  observed  that  those  conjunctions  in  such  arb^rary  positions 
•rejoined  only  to  verbs.  Isolated  exceptions,  such  as  in  Horat.,  Carm., 
ii,  19,  28,  pads  eras  mediusque  belli;  and  iii,  I,  12,  Moribus  hie  meliorque 
fama  contendat;  Ovid.,  Met,  ii.,  89,  dum  resque  sinit ;  and  Pedo  Albm., 
«t  Mortt  Drusi,  20,  cannot  be  taken  into  account. 

z 
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CHAPTER  LXVni. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

[§  359.]  1.  Interjections  are  sounds  uttered  undei 
the  influence  of  strong  emotions.  They  are  indeclinable, 
and  stand  in  no  close  connexion  with  die  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  for  the  dative  and  accusative,  which  are  joined 
with  some  of  them,  are  easily  explained  by  an  ellipsis. 
See  §  402  and  403. 

2.  The  number  of  interjections  in  any  language  cannot 
be  fixed.  Those  which  occur  most  fii^uently  in  Latin 
authors  are  the  following : 

(a)  Of  joy :  io,  iu,  ha,  he,  hahahe,  etioe,  euax. 

(h)  Of  grief:  vae,  heu,  eheu^  oke^  au,  hei,  pro. 

(c)  Of  astonishment :  o,  e»  or  ecce,  hu%  hemy  ehem,  aha, 
ataty  papae,  vah  ;  and  of  disgust :  phui,  apage.  (See  § 
222.) 

(a)  Of  calling :  heus^  o^  eho,  ehodum  ;  of  attestation : 
proy  also  written  proh, 

(e)  Of  praise  or  flattery :  da,  euge. 

[§  360.]  3.  Other  parts  of  speech,  especially  nouns, 
substantive  and  adjective,  adverbs  and  verbs,  and  even 
complex  expressions,  such  as  oaths  and  invocations,  must 
in  particular  connexions  be  regarded  as  interjections. 
Such  nouns  are:  pax  (be  still !),  malum,  indignum,  ne- 
fandwm,  miserum,  miserahUe — to  express  astonishment 
and  indignation;  made,  and  with  a  plural  m,acti,  is  ex- 
pressive of  approbation.  (See  §  103.)  Adverbs:  nae, 
profecto,  cito,  bene,  belle/  Verbs  used  as  interjections 
are :  quaeso,  precor,  oro,  obsecro,  am^bo  (to  all  of  which 
te  or  vos  may  be  added),  used  in  imploring  and  request- 
ing. So,  also,  age,  agite,  cedo,  sodes  (for  si  audesj,  sis, 
sultis  (for  si  vis,  si  vultisj,  and  agesis,  agedum,  agitedum. 

Note. — Nae  in  the  best  writers  is  joined  only  with  pronouns :  nae  ego, 
nae  illi  vehementer  errarUj  nae  ista  gloriosa  sapientia  non  magni  aesthnanda  est, 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea,  said,  Nae  ego,  si  iterum  eodem  modo 
vicero,  sine  vllo  milite  in  Epirum  revertar,  Oros.,  iv.,  1. 

[§  361.]  4.  Among  the  invocations  of  the  gods,  the  fol- 
lowing are  particularly  frequent :  mehercule,  mehercle, 
hercule,  hercle,  or  meherctdes,  hercules,  medius  Jidius,  me- 
cantor,  ecastoTy  pol,  edepol,  per  deum,  per  deum  immortalem, 
per  deos,per  Jovem,pro  {or  prohj  Juppiter,pro  sancte  fsu- 
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premej  Juppiter,  pro  dii  immortales^  pro  deumjidem^  pro 
deum  atque  hominumjftdemypro  deum  or  pro  deum  immor- 
talium  {%cW,Jidem)y  and  several  others  of  this  kind. 

NoU, — Me  before  the  names  of  gods  must  be  explained  by  an  ellipsis  : 
the  complete  expression  was,  ita  me  (e.  g.»  H^cules)  juvet;  or  with  the 
vocative,  Ua  me  HercuUjwes.  The  interjection  mediusjidiue  arose,  in  all 
probability,  from  me  dius  {£ii6c)  fdius,  which  is  archaic  for  JUiuSf  and  it 
thus  equivalent  to  meherades,  for  Hercules  is  the  son  of  that  god.  Meher- 
ode  is  the  form  which  Cicero  (Orat,  47)  approves,  and  which,  along  with 
hercule^  occurs  most  frequently  in  his  writmgs.  See  my  note  on  in  Verr.y 
iii.,  62.  The  oath  by  Pollux  (pol)  is  a  very  light  one,  and  hence  it  is 
given  especially  to  women  in  the  comic  writers.  In  edq>ol  and  edecastor  the 
« is  either  the  same  as  me,  or  it  is  a  mere  sound  of  interjection ;  de  is  deu$.* 
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L  CONNEXION  OF  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE.! 

CHAPTER  LXIX. 

[§  362.]  1.  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  concern- 
ing which  anything  is  declared,  and  the  predicate  that 
which  is  declared  concerning  the  subject.  The  subject 
appears  either  in  the  form  of  a  substantive,  or  in  that  of 
an  adjective  or  pronoun,  supplying  the  place  of  a  substan- 
tive. Whenever  there  is  no  such  grammatical  subject, 
the  indeclinable  part  of  speech  or  proposition  which  takes 
its  place  is  treated  as  a  substantive  of  the  neuter  gender. 
(Compare  §  43.) 

[^  363.]  Note  1. — The  manner  in  which  a  pronoun  supplies  the  plac<)  of 
a  substantiye  requires  no  explanation.  An  adjective  can  be  used  as  a 
substantive  only  when  a  real  substantive  is  understood.!  The  substan- 
tive most  frequently  and  easily  understood  is  homot  and  many  Latin  words 
which  are  properly  adjectives  nave  thus  acquired  the  meaning  of  substan 
lives ;  e.  g.,  omtcus,  famiUariSf  aeqiuUiSf  vicintUt  &c.  (see  ^  410,  foil.),  and 
others,  such  as  «octu9,  senmst  libertinus,  mix,  candidaluSf  although  most  fre 
quentlv  used  as  substantives,  nevertheless  occur  also  as  adjectives.  Bu' 
upon  this  point  the  Dictionary  must  be  consulted,  and  we  only  remark  thaft 

*  [The  more  common,  and  very  probably  the  more  correct  opinion 
makes  ed^l  and  edecaetor  to  be  for  ver  adem  PoHuciSf  and  per  esdem  Cas 
ioris,  i.  e.,  **by  the  temple  of  Pollux,*^  &c.  These  forms  are  still  farther 
shortened  into  Evol^  Ecastor.  The  dental  D  appears  to  have  been  dropped 
in  the  forms  of  the  old  Latin  language  when  preceded  and  followed  by  a 
vowel,  just  as  we  find  it  to  be  frequently  the  case  in  the  French  forms  of 
Latin  words.     {Donaldson's  Varronianus,  p.  272,  note.y]—Am.  Ed. 

t  [For  a  more  extended  view  of  this  subject,  consult  Weissenbom 
{Lat.  Schtdgramm,t  p.  184,  seqq.),] — Am.  Ed. 

t  [Writers  on  general  granunar  make  the  adjective  as  truly  a  noun,  or 
the  name  of  a  thing,  as  a  substantive.  (Consult  Donaldeon'a  New  Cratyhu 
p.  375,  uqq.yy—'Am.  Ed. 
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ordinary  oujectives  are  used  as  sabstantives  with  the  ellipsis  of  htum,  as 
bonus,  nocens,  innoccTu.    But  an  adjective  in  the  singular  is  not  commonly 
used  m  this  way,  and  we  scarcely  ever  find  such  a  phrase  ss  pnbu*  nemt 
rum  laeditf  instead  of  ?toma  probus  neminem  laedU.     Sapiensy  a  sage,  or  a  phi 
iosopher,  and  2i6er,  a  free  man,  alone  are  used  as  substantives  in  the  sin 
gular.    In  the  plural,  ho\yever,  the  omission  of  the  substantive  komines, 
denoting  general  classes  of  men,  is  much  more  frei^uent,  and  we  find, 
e.  g.,  paupereSf  divites,  boni,  improbij  docti,  and  indoctif  just  as  we  say  the 
rich,  the  poor,  &c.    It  must,  nowever,  be  observed  that  Tery  few  adjec- 
tives, when  used  as  substantives,  can  be  accompanied  by  other  adjectives,^ 
and  we  cannot  say,  e.  g.,  multi  docti  for  mtdti  homines  {viri)  doctu*    The 
neuters  of  adjectives  of  the  second  declension,  however,  are  used  very 
frequently  as  substantives,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  Thus  we  read 
bontun,  a  good  thing ;  contrarivmy  the  contrary ;  verumt  that  which  is  true ; 
malum,  evil ;  konestvm  in  the  sense  of  virtus,  and  bona,  mala,  contraria,  &c 
In  the  plural  neuter  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  are  used  in  the 
same  way ;  as,  turpia,  levia,  coelestia.    But  the  Latins,  in  general,  preferred 
adding  the  substantive  res  to  an  adjective,  to  using  the  neuter  of  it  as  a 
substantive ;  as,  res  contrariae,  res  muUae,  res  leviores,  just  as  we  do  in 
English. 

[^  364.]  Note  2.— It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  word  miles  is  frequently 
used  in  Latin  in  the  singular  where  we  should  have  expected  the  plural ; 
e.  g.,  in  Curtius,  iii.,  init.,  Alexander  ad  conducendum  ex  Peloponneso  milium 
CUandrum  cum  pecunia  mittit;  Tac,  Ann,,  ii.,  31,  cingebatur  interim  milite 
domus,  strepebant  etiam  in  vestibido.  Similar  words,  such  as  eques,  pedes,  are 
used  in  the  same  way,  and  the  instances  are  very  numerous.f  Itomanus, 
Poenus,  and  others  are  likewise  used  for  Romani  and  Poeni  in  thd  sense  of 
Roman,  Punian  soldiers. 

[§  365.]  2.  The  predicate  appears  either  in  the  form  of 
a  verb,  or  of  the  auxiliary  combined  with  a  noun. 

The  predicate  accommodates  itself  as  much  as  possible 
to  its  subject.  When  the  predicate  is  a  verb,  it  must  be 
in  the  same  number  as  the  subject ;  e.  g.,  arbor  viret,  the 
tree  is  green;  arhores  virent,  the  trees  are  green;  deus  est, 
God  is ;  dii  sunt,  the  gods  are  or  exist.  When  the  pred- 
icate is  an  adjective,  participle,  or  adjective  pronoun, 
combined  with  the  auxiliary  esse,  it  takes  the  number  and 
gender  of  the  subject ;  e.  g.,  puer  est  modestus,  libri  sunt 
mei,  prata  sunt  secta.  When  the  predicate  is  a  substan- 
tive with  the  auxiliary  esse,  it  is  independent  of  the  sub- 
ject both  in  regard  to  number  and  gender ;  e.  g.,  captivi 
militum  praeda  fuerant ;  amicitia  vinculum  quoddam  est 
hominum  inter  se.  But  when  a  substantive  has  two  forms, 
one  masculine  and  the  other  feminine;  as,  rex,  regina ; 
magister,  magistra ;  inventor ^  inventrix ;  indagator^  hi- 
dagatrix  ;   corruptor,  corruptrix  ;  praeceptor,  pra^eptrix, 

♦  [But  we  can  say  mvlta  bona,  plurimi  improbi,  &c.  Consult  Billroth, 
Lat.  Gr.,  p.  204,  ed.  mendt.]-'Am.  Ed. 

t  [In  all  these  cases  we  are  to  regard  miles,  eques,  &c.,  as  collective 
nouns.  A  much  rarer  usage  is  the  following,  rex  for  reges  (Ctc,  Deiot,  9, 
26> ;  amicus  for  amicorum  genus,  (Cic  ,    Lael,  16,  65.)] — Am.  Ed. 
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die  predicate  must  appear  in  the  same  gender  as  the  sub- 
ject ;  e.  g.,  licentia  corruptrix  est  inorum ;  stilus  optimus 
est  dicendi  effector  et  tnagister.  When  the  subject  is  a 
neuter  the  predicate  takes  the  masculine  form,  the  latter 
being  more  nearly  allied  to  the  neuter  than  the  feminine: 
e.  g.,  tempus  vitae  mag^istcr  est.  When  the  subject  is  a 
noun  epicene  (see  §  42),  the  predicate  follows  its  gram- 
matical gender ;  as,  aquila  volucrum  regina^Jida  ministra 
Jovis,  though  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  aquila  rex  vo- 
lucrum. 

It  is  only  by  way  of  exception  that  esse  is  sometimes 
connected  with  adverbs  of  place ;  such  as  aliquis  or  ali 
quid  prope^  propter,  longe,  procul  est,  or  when  esse  signi- 
fies **  to  be  in  a  condition ;"  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Fam,  ix.,  9, 
praeterea  recHssime  sunt  apud  te  omnia,  everything  with 
you  is  in  a  very  good  state  or  condition ;  de  Leg,,  i.,  17, 
quod  est  longe  aliti^  ;  Liv.,  viii.,  19  (dicebant),  se  sub  im- 
perio  populi  B/miani  JideLiter  atque  ohedienter  futuros, 
Sallust  and  Tacitus  connect  esse,  also,  with  the  adverbs 
ahundcy  impune,  ajidyhistra,  and  use  them  as  indeclinable 
adjectives ;  e.  g.,  omnia  mala  abunde  erant ;  ea  resjrustra 
fuit ;  dicta  impune  erant.* 

[^  366.]  Note  I. — Collective  nouns,  that  is,  such  as  denote  a  multitude 
of  udividual  persons  or  things ;  e.  g.,  muUitudOy  turban  vis,  extrdtuSf  juven- 
tus,  nolnlUas^  gens^  plebs,  rndgus^  frequently  occur  in  poetry  with  a  plural 
veii)  for  their  predicate ;  e.  g.,  Ovid.,  Metam.,  xii.,  53,  Atrj^  turba  tenent, 
veniwtt  lege  vulgus  euntque  ;  FasL^  ii.,  507,  Turajerant  placent^ue  nomtm  pia 
turba  Quuiintm.  As  for  the  practice  of  prose  writers,  there  is  no  passage 
in  Cicero  to  prove  that  he  used  this  construction  (see  my  note  on  Cic,  in 
Verr.,  i,  31,  80),  and  in  Caesar  and  Sallust  it  occurs  either  in  some  soli 
tary  instance,  as  Caes.,  Bell.  Gall,  ii.,  6,  ^uum  tania  muliitudo  lapides  ac 
tela  conjieerent,  or  the  passages  are  not  critically  certain.  (See  Oudendorp 
on  Caes.,  Bell.  OalL,  iii.,  17,  and  Corte  on  Sallust,  Jvgurth.,  28.)  But 
Livy  takes  greater  liberty,  and  connects  collective  substantives  with 
the  pluraU  fts  ii,  5,  Desectam  s^etetn  magna  vis  hominum  immissa  corbUms 
/vdere  m  Tiberim  ;  xxiv.,  3,  Locros  omnis  mtUtitudo  tAeurU;  xxxiL,  12,  Cetera 
omnis  muUitudo,  vdut  tignitm  aliquod  secuta,  in  unum  quum  conveniaset,  fre- 
ovenft'  agmhu  pehtnt  Tliesaaliam.  (Compare  Drakenborch  on  zxzv.,  26.) 
He  even  expresses  the  plurality  of  a  collective  noun  by  using  the  noun 
standing  by  its  side  in  the  plural ;  as  in  xxvi.,  35,  Haec  non  in  occulto,  sed 
mropalam  in  faro  aUpu  ocuUm  ipsorum  Consulum  ingens  turba  drcumfusifreme- 
hant ;  ZZV.,  34,  Ountua  is  Aostmin,  qui  in  confertoa  circa  dueem  impetumfecerat, 
ut  esanimem  labentem  ex  equo  Sc^tonem  vidit,  alacres  gaudio  cum  clamore  per 
totam  aciem  nuntiantes  discurrunt ;  xzvii.,  51,  turn  enxmvero  omnis  aetas  currhre 
obvii;  80,  also,  in  i.,41,  damor  inde  eoncursusqw  populi^  mirantium  quid  rei 
esset.  But  such  instances  are,  after  all,  rare  and  surprising.  The  case  is 
different  when  the  notion  of  a  plurality  is  derived  from  a  collective  noun 
of  a  preceding  proposition,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  proposition  which 
follows.    Instances  of  this  kind  occur  now  and  then  m  Cicero ;  de  Nat 

3 ■ 

*  [CoDsalt  Wsissenbom,  Lot.  Schtdgr,,  p.  186,  ^  155,  Anm.  3.}— Am.  Ed 
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Dear.,  ii.,  6,  ut  hoc  idem  generi  humano  evenerit,  quod  in  terra  coUocati  tint^  be> 
cause  they  (viz.,  homines)  live  on  earth ;  p.  Arch.^  12,  qui  est  ex  eo  numero, 
qui  semper  apud  omnes  sancti  sunt  habiti ;  and  with  the  same  collective  noun, 

fi.  Marc.,  i. ;  p.  Quint.,  23.  They  are  still  more  frequent  in  Livy ;  iv.,  56, 
ia  omnium  populorum  juventus  Antium  contracta :  ibi  castris  positis  hostem 
opperiebantur  ;  vi.,  17,  Jam  ne  node  quidem  turba  ex  eo  loco  dilcAebatur,  refrac- 
turosque  carcerem  minabanhir.  See  the  passages  in  DrakenborcH  on  xxL, 
7,7. 

[^  367.]  A  plural  verb  is  sometimes  used  by  classical  prose  writers 
(though  not  by  Cicero)  after  uterque,  quisque  (especially  pro  se  quisque),  pars 
— -pars  (for  alii — alii),  alius — alium,  and  alter — alterum  (one  another  or  each 
otner),  for  these  partitive  expressions  contain  the  idea  of  plurality ;  e.  g., 
Caes.,  Bell.,  Civ.,  iii.,  30,  Eodem  die  uterque  eorum  ex  castris  stativis  exerci- 
turn  educunt ;  Liv.,  ii.,  15,  missi  honuratissimus  quisque  ex  patribus  ;  ii.,  59, 
cetera  multitudo  decimus  quisque  ad  supplicium  lecti.  Sometimes  the  plural 
of  a  participle  is  added ;  as  Curt.,  iii.,  d^pro  se  quisque  dextram  ejus  amplexi 
grates  habebant  velut  praesenti  deo  ;  Liv.,  iz.,  14,  Pro  se  quisque  non  haec  Fur- 
ctdas,  nee  Caudium,  nee  saltus  invios  esse  memorantes,  caedunt  pariter  resisten- 
tes  fusosque  ;  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  24,  pars  navium  haustae  sunt,  plures  ejectas 
(instead  of  pars— pars,  the  place  of  one  of  them  being  frequently  supplied  by 
paud,  nonntUli,  plerique  or  plures,  as  in  our  case) ;  Liv.,  ii,  10,  dum  alius  alxwn 
ut  proelium  inc^iant,  circumspectant.  Expressions  like  these  may  derive  their 
explanation  from  propositions,  in  which  the  comprehensive  plural  is  used 
in  the  first  part,  and  afterward  the  partitive  singular ;  e.  g.,  Sallust,  Jug., 
58,  At  nostri  repentino  metu  perculsi,  sibi  quisque  pro  moribus  consulunt :  aUt 
fugere,  alii  arma  capere,  magna  pars  vuinerati  aut  ocdsi ;  and  in  Livy,  Cetert 
iuo  quisque  tempore  aderunt,  or  Decemviri  perturbati  alius  in  aUam  partem  cas 
trorum  discurrunt. 

[^  368.]  Note  2^— The  natural  rule,  according  to  which  the  adjective 
parts  of  speech  take  the  gender  of  the  substantives  to  which  they  belong, 
seems  to  be  sometimes  neglected,  inasmuch  as  we  find  neuter  adjectives 
joined  with  substantives  of  other  genders  :  Triste  lupus  stabulis ;  varium 
et  mutabile  semper  feminain  Virgil,  and  Omnium  rerum  mors  est  extremum, 
even  in  Cicero.  But  in  these  cases  the  adjective  is  used  as  a  substantive, 
and  triste,  for  example,  is  the  same  as  "something  sad,"  or  **a  sad  thing," 
and  we  might  use  res  tristis  instead  ;  as,  Livy,  ii.,  3,  says,  leges  rem  surdam, 
inexorabilem  esse.  A  real  exception  occurs  in  what  is  called  constructio  ad 
synesim,  that  is,  when  substantives,  which  only  in  their  figurative  sense 
denote  human  beings,  have  a  predicate  in  the  true  gender  of  the  person 
spoken  of,  without  regard  to  the  grammatical  gender ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  x.,  1,  cap- 
ita conjurationis  ejus,  quaestione  ab  Consvlibus  ex  senatusconsulto  habita,  virgis 
caesi  ac  securi  perculsi  sunt.  So,  also,  auxilia  (auxiliary  troops)  irati,  Liv., 
xxix.,  12,  where  Gronovius's  note  must  be  consulted.  The  relative  pro- 
noun (see  ^  371),  when  referring  to  such  substantives,  frequently  takes  the 
gender  of  the  persons  understood  by  them.  Thus,  mandpium,  animal,  furia, 
scelus,  monstrum,  prodigium,  may  be  followed  by  the  relative  qui  or  quae,  ac- 
cording as  either  a  man  or  a  woman  is  meant ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.,  32, 
Quod  unquam  hujusmodi  monstrum  aut  prodigium  audivimus  aut  vidimus,  qui 
cum  reo  transigat,  post  cum  accusatore  decidat  ?  ad  Fam.,  i.,  9,  Primum  ilia  furia 
muHebrium  religionum  (Clodius),  qui  nonpluris  fecerai  Bonam  Deam  quam  tres 
sorores,  impunitatem  est  assecutus.  See  Drakenborch  on  Liv.,  xxix.,  12.  Af- 
ter milia  the  predicate  sometimes  takes  the  gender  of  the  persons,  whose 
number  is  denoted  by  m»7ta ;  e.  g.,  Curt.,iv.,  19,  duo  milia  Tyriorum,  crucibus 
affixi,  per  ingens  Uteris  spatium  pependerunt;  Liv.,  xl.,  41,  ad  septem  milia 
hominum  in  naves  impositos  praeter  oram  Etrusci  maris  Neapolim  transmisit. 
Usually,  however,  the  neuter  is  used.  See  the  collection  of  examples  in 
Drakenborch  on  Liv.,  xxxvii.,  39,  in  fin.  As  to  other  cases  of  constructw 
ad  synesim,  which  do  not  belong  to  grammar,  but  are  irregularities  of  ex- 
pression, sec  Corte  ou  Sallust,  Cat.,  18. 

r^  369.]  Note  3. — When  the  substantive  forming  the  subject  has  a  dif 
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ferent  number  firom  that  which  is  its  predicate,  the  verb  estt  (and  all  other 
▼erbs  of  existence)  follows  the  subject,  as  in  the  above  quoted  passage  of 
Livy,  zxi.,  15,  Quamqwan  captivi  mUitum  praeda  fuerant.  So,  also,  Cic,  dc 
Fm.f  y.,  10,  qua€  (omnia)  sine  dubio  vitae  sunt  eversio;  Ovid,  Met.,  viii,  636, 
tola  domus  duo  sunt ;  Tac.  Ann.,  iv.,  5,  praecipuum  robiar  Rhenum  juxta  octo  2e* 
giones  erant,  for  legumes  is  the  subject ;  Pun.,  Hist,  Nat.,  iv.,  5,  angustiae, 
unde  procedit  PeUtpmneeus,  Istkmos  QppeUantur.  But  we  slso  find,  and  per- 
haps even  more  frequently,  that  the  verb  takes  the  number  of  the  sub- 
stantive which  is  properly  the  predicate ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Pis.,  4,  aude  mmc, 
o  furia,  de  tuo  consuiatu  dicere,  cujus  fuit  initivm  ludi  CompitalicU  ;  Sallust, 
Jug.,  2h,possedere  ea  loco,  quae  pnxuma  Cartkaginem  Numidia  appellatur; 
Terent.,  Andr.,  iii,  2,  23, amantium  irae  amoris  integratio  est;  Liv.,  i.,  34, cui 
Tturquinii  matema  tantum  patria  esset;  ii.,  54,  Manlio  Veientes  pnvindaevenit; 
xlv.,  39,  pars  non  minima  IrnimpAs  est  victimae  praecedentes.  In  propositicms 
like  that  of  Seneca,  ^ist.,  4,  M^tgnae  divitiae  sunt  lege  naturae  composita 
paupertas;  and  Cicero,  Parad.,  in  fin.,  Contentum  veto  suis  rebus  esse  maximae 
sunt  eertissimaeque  divitiae,  the  plural  is  less  surprising.  But  it  is  clear 
that,  where  the  suDJect  and  predicate  may  be  exchanged  or  transposed,  the 
verb  takes  the  number  of  the  substantive  nearest  to  it.  When  the  predi- 
cate is  a  participle  combined  with  esse  or  videri,  the  participle  takes  the 
gender  of  the  substantive  which  is  nearest  to  it,  accoiding  to  the  rule  ex> 
plained  in  ^  376.  Thus  we  find  in  Cicero,  de  Divin.,  ii.,  43,  non  omnis  error 
stultitia  est  dicenda  ;  de  Leg.,  \.,  1,  unde  etiam  universus  hie  mundus  una  civitas 
tommunis  deorum  atque  hominum  existimanda  (est) ;  Terent.,  Phorm.,  i.,  2, 44, 
paupertas  mihi  onus  visum  est  miserum  et  grave.  If  we  transpose  non  est  om^ 
nis  stuUitia  error  dicendus,  and  visa  mihi  semper  est  paupertas  ^ave  onus  et 
miserum,  the  propositions  are  just  as  correct.  But  in  Justin,  l,  2,  Semira 
mis,  sexum  mentita,  puer  esse  credita  est,  the  feminine  would  be  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  even  if  there  were  no  verb  esse. 

[§  370.]  3.  When  nouns  are  combined  with  one  anoth- 
er, without  being  connected  by  the  verb  esse,  or  by  a  rel- 
ative pronoun  and  esse^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  only 
one  idea,  as  in  "  a  good  man,*'  the  adjective,  participle, 
or  pronoun  follows  the  substantive  in  gender,  number,  and 
case ;  e.  g.,  huic  modesto  ptiero  credo^  hanc  modestam  vir- 
giiiem  dUigo. 

When  two  substantives  ai'e  united  with  each  other  in  this 
way,  they  are  said,  in  grammatical  language,  to  stand  in 
apposition  to  each  other,  and  the  one  substantive  explains 
and  defines  the  other ;  e.  g.,  oppidum  Paestum^  arbor  lau- 
rus,  Taurus  mons,  lupus  piscis^  Socrates  vir  sapientissimus. 
The  explanatory  substantive  (substantivum  appositum) 
takes  the  same  case  as  the  one  which  is  explained  ;  e.  g., 
Socratem^  sapientissimum  virum,  Athenienses  interfecerunt 
(an  exception  occurs  in  names  of  towns,  see  §  399).  They 
may  differ  in  number  and  gender;  as,  urbs  Athenae^  pisces 
signum;  Virg.,  Edog.,  ii.,  1,  Formosum  pastor  Cory  don. 
ardebat  Alexin,  delidas  domini;  but  when  the  substan- 
tive in  apposition  has  two  genders,  it  takes  the  one  which 
answers  to  that  of  the  other  substantive.  (Comp.  above, 
§  365.)     The  predicate  likewise  follows  the  substantive 
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which  is  to  be  explained,  as  in  Cicero,  TuUiola^  ddwtolae 
nostrae,  twum  munusculwn  fiagitat;  Quum  dtw  Julmina 
nostri  imperii  suhito  in  Hispania,  Cn,  et  P.  Scipiones,  ex- 
tincti  occtdissent,  for  the  words  duofulmina^  though  placed 
first,  are  only  in  apposition.  .When  plural  names  of  pla- 
ces are  explained  by  the  apposition  urbs^  oppidum^  dvitas 
the  predicate  generally  agrees  with  the  apposition ;  e.  g^ 
Pliny,  Volsinii,  oppidum  Tuscorum  opulentissimum^  con" 
crematum  eitfulmine. 

O  vitae  phUosophia  dtix  (magistra),  virtutis  indagatrix  ex^ 
ptdtrixqtie  vitiorum  !  Cic,  !ZWc.,  v.,  2  :  'Pythagoras  ve-' 
lut  genitricem  virtutum  Jrugalitatem  omnUms  ingerehai 
(commendabat),  Justin.,  xx.,  4. 

Note. — Occasionally,  however,  the  predicate  follows  the  substantive  in 
apposition ;  e.  g.,  Saliust,  Hist.t  i.,  Orat.  Phil.,  Qui  videmini  intenta  maJa, 
quasi  fulmen,  optare  $e  qiUsque  ru  atHngat,  although  the  construction  is, 
optare  ne  mala  se  attingant.  It  arises  from  the  position  of  the  words,  the 
verb  accommodating  itself  to  the  subject  which  is  nearest.  Hence  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  1,  that  the  verb,  contrary  to  the  grammatical  rule, 
agrees  with  the  nearest  noun  of  a  subordinate  sentence ;  as  in  Sallust, 
Cat.f  25,  Sed  ei  eariora  semper  omniaf  qtuan  decua  atque  pudicitia  fuit ;  Cic., 
Phil.,  iv.,  4,  QuiM  igiittr  ilium  eotuulem,  nisi  latrones,  piUant  ?  and,  2,  that  the 
adjective  parts  of  speech  take  the  gender  and  number  of  the  noun  in  ap- 
position or  of  the  subordinate  sentence ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Leg.  Man.,  5,  Co' 
rinthum  patres  ve^ri,  totius  Chraeciae  lumen,  extinctum  esse  volusrunt;  Nep., 
'Utem.,  7,  illontm  urbem  ut  propugnactdian  oppositum  esse  barbaris. 

[§  371.]  4.  When  a  relative  or  demonstrative  pronoun 
refers  to  a  noun  in  another  sentence,  the  pronoun  agrees 
with  it  in  gender  and  number;  e.  g.,  tarn  modesttis  ille 
puer  est^  quern  vidisti,  de  quo  aiidivisti^  cuju^  tutor  esy  ut 
omnes  eum  diligant.  When  the  verb  itself  or  a  whole  prop 
osition  is  referred  to,  it  is  treated  as  a  neuter  substantive, 
and  in  this  case  id  quod  is  generally  used  instead  o£  quod; 
e.  g.,  Nep.,  Timol,,  1,  Timoleon,id  quod  difficUiu^  putatur, 
multo  $apientiu>s  tulit  secundam,  quam  adversamfortunam, 

[^  372.]  JVo««.— Exception  to  this  rule :  when  a  word  of  a  precedqig prop- 
osition, or  this  proposition  itself,  is  explained  by  a  substantive  with  the 
verbs  esse,  dicere,  vocare,  appellare,  nominare^  habere,  putare^  &c.,  or  their 
passives,  the  relative  pronoun  usually  takes  the  gender  and  number  of 
the  explanatory  substantive  which  follows ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  xlii.,  44,  Thebat 
tp«ae,  quod  Boeottae  caput  est,  in  magne  tumultu  erant.  (A  great  many  in 
stances  of  the  same  kmd  are  collected  by  Drakenborch  on  Liv.,  xxxii.,  30.' 
Caes.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  80,  Caesar  Gomphos  pervenit,  quod  est  oppidum  Thes» 
saliae;  Cic,  Brut.,  33,  extat  ejus  peroratio,  qui  epilogue  dieitur  ;  de  Leg.,  i.,  7, 
animal  plenum  rationis,  quern  vocamus  hominem  ;•  p.  Seat.,  40,  domicilia  con- 
juncta,  ours  urbes  dicimus,  nwembus  saepserunt ;  Phil.  ^  v.,  14,  Pompeio,  quod 
imperii  Romani  lumen  fuit,  extincto;  in  Pis.,  39,  P.  Rutilio,  quod  specimen  hom 
bwt  haec  civitas  innocentiae  ;  Liv.,  i.,  45,  Romaefanum  Dianas  populi  Latini 
cumpopulo  Romano  fecerunt:  ea  eral  confessio, caput  rerum Romam  esse ;  Cic, 
dc  Off.,  iii.,  10,  Si  omnia  facienda  sunt,  quae  amici  velinttnmt  amicitiae  tales. 
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aaimtwnaumetjmtandtu  nmt;  i.e.,  such  things  or  connexions  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  friendships,  but  are  conspiracies.  So,  also,  ista  quidem  vw, 
surely  this  is  force ;  haecfuga  esty  non  profectio  ;  ea  ^a  catua  bAufvitj  for 
id  ipstoHj  &c.  This  explains  the  frequent  forms  of  such  explanatory  sen- 
tences as  qni  tuua  est  amor  erga  me;  ^[uae  tua  eat  humaniUu^  for  with  thf 
demonstrative  pronoun  it  would  likewise  be  ea  tua  kwnanitas  est,  this  oi 
such  is  thy  kindness. 

Levis  est  animi  lucem  spUndoremque  fugientisy  justam  gloriamy  qui  estfntclui 

verae  virtutis  honestissimuSf  repudiare,  Cic,  in  Pis.^  24. 
Omnium  orttum,  quae  ad  rectam  vivendi  viampertinentt  ratio  et  diseq)Una  studie 

sapientiae,  qttae pkilosojJua  dkUur,  continetuTf  Cic,  Tusc,  i.,  1. 
Idem  velle  et  idem  nolUf  ea  demumfarma  amicitia  esty  Sallust,  Cat.y  20. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  when  a  noun  is  to  be  explained  and 
to  be  distinguished  from  another  of  the  same  kind,  the  relative  pronoun 
follows  the  general  rule,  agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  the  substan- 
tive to  be  explained;  e.  g.,  Caes.,  Bell,  Gaily  v.,  l\,fiumeny  quod  appellatur 
Tamesisy  i  e.,  that  particular  river;  Nep.,  Paus.y  3,  genus  est  quoddam 
hominumy  quod  Hotae  voceUur ;  especially  when  a  demonstrative  pronoun  is 
added,  as  m  Curt.,  iii.,  20,  Dareus  ad  eum  locumyfuem  Amanicas  pylas  vocant, 
pervenit.  But  when  the  noun  following  is  a  foreign  word,  the  pronoun 
agrees  with  the  preceding  one ;  as  in  Cic,  de  Off.y  ii.,  5,  cohihere  motus 
animi  turhatos^  quos  Graeci  nadrt  nominant ;  QuintiL,  viii.,  3,  16,  quum  idem 
frequentiasime  plura  verba  sigmficeiUy  qtuni  avvuvvfila  vocatur.  Compare 
Groxiov.  on  Senec,  Consol.  ad  Marc.y  19,  and  Drakenborch  on  Livy,  ii.,  38, 
with  the  commentators  there  mentioned. 

[§  373.]  5.  When  the  subject  consists  of  several  nouns 

in  the  singular,  the  predicate  is  generally  in  the  plural, 

if  either  all  or  some  of  those  nouns  denote  persons ;  but 

if  they  denote  things,  either  the  singular  or  plural  may 

be  used.     If,  however,  one  of  the  nouns  is  in  the  plural, 

the  predicate  must  likewise  be  in  the  plural,  unless  it 

attach  itself  more  especially  to  the  nearest  substantive  in 

the  singular. 

Aj)ud  RegiUum  hello  JLatiTtorum  in  nostra  acie  Castor  et 

Pollux  ex  equis  pugnare  visi  stmt,  Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor., 

11.,  2. 
Cum  tempus  necessitasque  postuUu^  decertandum  manu  esty 

et  mors  servituti  turpitudinique  anteponenda^  Cic,  De 

0/:,i.,23. 
Benefidum  et  gratia  homines  inter  se  conjungunt, 

Vfta,  morsy  divitiae,  paupertas  omnes  homines  vehement 
tissifne  permovent,  Cic^  De  Off.y  ii.,  10. 

Note  1.— When  the  subject  consists  of  two  nouns  denoting  things  in  the 
singular,  the  predicate  varies  between  the  singular  and  plural,  according 
as  the  two  nouns  constitute,  as  it  were,  only  one  idea,  or  two  diflferent  or 
opposite  ones.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  subject  i^enatus  popu. 
lusque  Romanus  (but  also  SyracusanuSy  Cic,  in  Verr.y  ii.,  21;  CenturipinuSy 
ibid.,  iiL,  45,  Saguntinusy  Liv.,  xxviii.,  39)  is  always  followed  by  the  pred- 
icate in  the  singular.  A  relative  pronoun,  referring  to  two  singular  nouns, 
is  always  in  the  plural,  unless  it  be  intended  to  refer  only  to  the  last. 

Even  when  the  subject  consists  of  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons, 
the  predicate  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  singular  and  th'  t  not  onlv 
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in  cases  where  it  may  seem  that  the  writer  at  first  thought  only  of  one 
person  and  afterward  the  oth  it,  as  in  Cic,  Orat.j  12,  nam  quvm  concuus  ei 
Thratymcuihus  mimitis  numeris  videretvr  et  Gorgias ;  or  Tusc.f  i.,  IfSiquidem 
Homenujwt  et  Hesiodus  ante  Romam  conditam  ;  comp.  Btut.y  11,  init. ;  but 
also  without  this  excuse,  as  Cic,  Brut.y  8,  Sed  %a  inteUectum  eat,  quantam 
vim  haberet  accw^ta  et  facta  quodammodo  oratio^  turn  etiam  masnstri  dicendi 
multi  sitbUo  extUemnt.  Nam  Leontinus  GorgiaSf  Thrasymachus  Chalcedomus^ 
Protagoras  Abderites,  Prodicus  CeuSy  Hipjfnaa  Eleua  in  honore  magna  fuit, 
aliiqi^  midti  temporUnu  iiadem ;  de  Orat.,  li.,  12,  Qualis  apud  Graecos  Pher- 
fcydeSf  HeUanicuSf  Acusilas  fuit  aliique  permtdtit  talis  noster  Cato  et  Pictor  et 
Piao ;  de  Divin.y  i.,  38,  hae  ratione  et  Chrysippus  et  Diogenes  et  Antipater  uti- 
twr;  de  Fat.j  17,  in  qua  sententia  DemocrituSy  HeraclituSj  EmpedocleSf  Aristote- 
le.sfuit ;  in  Verr.f  i.,  30,  condemnatur  enim  perpaucis  senterUiis  Phihdamus  et 
p.jnsjilius  ;  ibid.,  iv.,  42,  dixit  hoc  apud  vos  Zosippus  et  Ismenias^  homines  no- 
bitissimi ;  de  Orat.,  i.,  62,  haec  quum  Antonius  dtxisset^  sane  dubitare  visus  est 
Sutpicius  et  Cotta;  Caes.,  Bell.  Civ.^  i.,  2,  intercedit  M.  Antonius y  Q.  Cassiusy 
trihuni  plebis.*  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  passages  from  the  poets,  who,  es- 
pecially Horace,  frequently  use  the  predicate  in  the  singular,  when  the  sub- 
ject consists  of  several  nouns  denoting  persons ;  e.  g.,  Herat.,  Carm.y  ii., 
13,  in  fin.,  Quan  et  Prometheus  et  Pelopis  parens  dvlci  laborum  decipitur  sono. 
Comp.  Bentlev  on  Carm.y  i.,  24,  8.  The  plural,  however,  must  be  consid- 
ered as  the  rule  in  prose.  Only  the  words  unus  et  alter  have  invariably  the 
predicate  in  the  singular.    When  the  subject  consists  of  nouns  denoting 

f>ersons  and  things,  the  plural  of  the  predicate  is  preferable  to  the  singu- 
ar;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Att.y  iv.,  15,  coitio  consvlum  et  Pompeius  obsunt ;  Liv., 
xxviii.,  18,  nee  dubitare  quin  Syphax  regnumque  ejus  jam  in  Romanorum  essent 
potestatCy  and  so  in  xxxix.,  51,  Prusiam  suspectum  Romanis  et  receptus  Han- 
nibal et  bellum  adversus  Eumenem  motum  faciebant,  is  more  probable  than 
faciebat. 

[^  374.]  Note  2.— When  the  subject  consists  of  nouns  connected  by  the 
disjunctive  conjunction  auty  the  predicate  is  found  in  the  plural  as  well  as 
in  the  singular,  though  it  would  be  noore  in  accordance  with  our  feeling  to 
use  the  singular;!  e.  g.,  Cic,  Tusc.y  v.,  9,  Si  Socrates  aut  Antisthenes  dice- 
ret  ;  de  Q/f.,  i.,  28,  si  Aeaciut  aui  Minos  diceret ;  but  de  Off.y  i.,  41,  nee  quern- 
quam  hoc  errore  duci  oportet,  uty  si  quid  Socrates  aut  Aristijfpus  contra  morem 
consuetvdinemque  civilem  fecerint  locutive  sint,  idem  sibi  arbitretur  licere ;  Liv., 
v.,  8,  u/  quosque  studium  privatim  aut  gratia  occupaverunt.  In  Cicero,  de  Orat.^ 
ii.,  4,  the  reading  is  uncertain :  ne  Sutpicius  aut  Cotta  plus  quam  ego  apud 
te  valere  videantur.  Emesti,  who  approves  of  videatur  exclusively,  was  not 
struck  by  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  preceding  passage.  With  aut — aiu 
the  singular  is  unquestionably  preferred,  as  in  Cic.y Philip.y  xi.,  llynecenim 
nunc  primum  aut  Brutus  aut  Cassius  salutem  libertatemque  patriae  legem  sane 
tissimam  et  morem  optimum  judicavit ;  with  nee — nee  we  likewise  prefer  the 
singular,  with  Bentley  on  Horace,  Carm.y  i.,  13,  6,  but  the  plural  occurs 
in  Pliny,  Panegyr.,  75,  erant  enim  (acclamationes)  quibus  nee  senatus  glorian 
nee  princeps  possent,  where  posset  would  certainly  be  just  as  good.  Comp. 
Liv.,  xxvi.,  5,  in  fin.  The  plural  seems  to  be  necessary  only  when  the 
subject  does  not  consist  of  two  nouns  of  the  third  person,  but  contains  a 
first  or  second  person,  as  in  Terence,  Adelph.j  i.,  2,  23,  haec  si  nequ^  ego 
neque  tu  fecimus :  D.  Brutus  in  Cic,  ad  Fam.y  xi.,  20,  qtu)d  in  Decemvirii 
neque  ego  neque  Caesar  habiti  essemus.  With  seu — seu  and  tarn — quam  the 
predicate  is  in  the  plural :  Frontin.,  de  Aquaed.j  Praef.  and  ^  128  (ut  pro- 
prium  jus  tarn  res  publica  quam  privata  haberent). 

*  [In  these  and  similar  passages  it  will  always,  we  think,  appear,  on  close 
examination,  that  some  greater  degree  of  activity,  or  some  particular  im- 
portance, or  superiority,  is  to  be  connected  with  the  subject  to  which  th« 
verb  immediately  refers  in  number.]— Am.  Ed. 

t  [In  these  constructions  the  predicate  refers  to  all  the  subjects  equally 
at  the  siH!!  'i'lip,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  the  plural  is  em- 
ployed.    (K.i/mrr,  G    9.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  47,  8,  ed.  .rrIf.)]—Am.  Ed. 
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ad  Att..yii.t  14,  tu  i/we  eum  Sesto  scire  velim  quid  coeite*  ;  ad  Quint.  Frat.^ 
iii,  2,  thmitius  cum  Mtstala  certus  esse  videbatur:  Ovia,  Fast.,  i.,  12,  tu  quoqus 
cum  Druso  praemia  /ratre  feres.  But  the  plural  is  more  frequent,  the  8ub> 
ject  being  conceived  to  consist  of  more  than  one  person ;  Liv.,  zxi,  60, 
ipse  du*  cum  aliquot  prindfibua  captuntur ;  Sallust,  Cat.,  43,  LerUulus  cum 
ceteris — constituerant ;  Jug.,  101,  Atcdius  cum  ^ditibus — invadunt ;  Nep., 
Phoc.f  2,  ejus  consUio  Demosthenes  eum  ceteris,  qui  bene  de  rep.  mereri  existima- 
bantur,  popuUsdto  m  exiUum  erant  expulsi;  and  to  judge  from  these  an.d'Oth- 
er  instances  quoted  by  Corte  on  the  passages  of  Sal  lust,  it  seems  that  the 

Clural  is  preferred,  when  the  main  subject  is  separated  from  the  predicate 
y  intermediate  sentences,  so  that  the  plurality  spoken  of  is  tAore  strong- 
ly impressed  on  the  writer's  mind  than  the  grammatical  subject.  Even 
in  reference  to  gender  (of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter),  nouns  connect- 
ed with  each  other  by  cum  are  treated  as  if  they  were  connected  by  et. 
Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  55,  lUa  eum  Lauso  de  Numitore  sati;  Liv.,  zlv.,  28,  faiam 
cumfiUo  acdtos;  Justin,  ziv.,  16,^'tim  Alexandri  cum  matre  in  arcem  Ampki" 
politanam  custodiendos  ttUttit. 

[§  376.]  6.  With  regjird  tx>  the  gender,  which  the  pred- 
icate (an  adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun)  takes  when  it 
helongs  to  several  nouns,  die  following  rules  must  be  ob- 
served : 

(a J  When  the  nouns  are  of  one  gender,  the  predicate 
(adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun)  takes  the  same. 

fbj  When  they  are  of  different  genders,  the  masculine 
(in  case  of  their  denoting  living  beings)  is  preferred  to  the 
feminine,  and  the  predicate  accordingly  takes  the  mascu- 
line. When  the  nouns  denote  things,  the  predicate  takes 
the  neuter,  and  when  they  denote  both  livmg  beings  and 
things  mixed  together,  it  takes  either  the  gender  of  the 
living  beings  or  the  neuter. 

Ja7n  2^idem  pater  mthi  et  mater  mortui  sunt,  Ter. 

Labor  voluptasque,  dissimUia  naturd,  societate  qitadam  in- 
ter se  naturali  juncta  sunt^  Liv.,  v.,  4. 

Jane^fac  aetemas  pacem  pacisque  minisiros  /  Ovid,  Fast, 

Ramani,  si  me  scelus  fratris,  te  senectus  ahsumpserit,  regem 
regnumque  Macedoniae  suajutura  sciunt^  Liv.,  xl.,  10. 

Or  the  predicate  (adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun) 
agrees  only  vnth  one  of  the  nouns,  and  is  supplied  by  the 
mind  for  the  others ;  this  is  the  case,  especisdly,  when  the 
subject  consists  of  nouns  denoting  living  beings  and  things. 
Thrasyhvlus  contemptus  est  primo  a  tyrannis  atque  ejus  sol- 

itudoy  Nep.,  Thras,^  2. 
L.  Brutus  extdem  et  regem  ipsum,  et  liheros  ejus^  et  gentem 

Tarquiniorum  essejussit,  Cic,  Z>e  Re  PubL^  ii. 
Haminis  utilitati  agri  omnes  et  maria  parent^  Cic. 
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Nunc  emergit  amor,  nunc  desideriumferre  nan  possum,  nun 

mihi  nihil  libri,  nihil  litterae,  nihil  doctrina  prodest :  lA 

dies  et  nodes  tamguam  avis  ilia,  mari  prospecto,  evolar^ 

cupio,  Cicy  ad  Att,,  ix.,  10,  2. 

[^  377.]  Note. — We  have  not  mentioned  the  case  of  a  subject  consisting 
of  living  beings  of  the  feminine  and  neuter  genders ;  e.  g.,  soror  tua  et  ejus 
mandpium.  No  instance  of  such  a  combination  occurs,  but  we  should  be 
obliged  to  make  the  predicate ;  e.  g.,  inventae  or  mventi  nmtf  according  as 
mandpium  may  denote  a  male  or  female  slave.  The  grammatical  prefer- 
ence of  the  masculine  gender  to  the  feminine  is  clear,  also,  from  the  &ct 
of  the  mascul.  words  filii,  fratreSf  toceriy  reges^  comprising  persons  of  both 
sexes ;  as  in  Livy,  legati  missi  stmt  ad  PtoUmaevm  Cleopatramque  reges ; 
Tac,  Ann.^  xii.,  4iffratrum  incottoditum  amorem,  in  speaking  of  a  brother  and 
his  sister.  The  following  examples  of  the  predicate  being  in  the  neuter 
gender,  when  the  subject  consists  of  nouns  denoting  things,  may  be  add- 
ed to  those  already  quoted.  Sallust,  divUia», dectis,  gloria  in  oculis  sita  sunt; 
Livy,  Formiis  par  tarn  mtarumque  de  coelo  facta  esfe;  Merico  urbs  et  ager  in  Si' 
cilia  jussa  dari;  and  so,  also,  with  the  relative  pronoun ;  Sallust,  otium  atqus 
divitiae^  quae  vrima  mortales  putant.  The  neuter  is  farther  not  unfrequently 
used  when  tne  two  nouns  of  the  subject  (denoting  things)  are  of  the  same 
gender ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  xxxvii.,  32,  postquam  ira  et  avaritia  hmperio  potentiora 
erant ;  Cic,  de  Nat,  Deor.^  iii.,  2^,fcrtunam  nemo  ab  inconstantia  et  temeritate 
sejungety  quae  digna  certe  non  sunt  deo.  Those  passages,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  which  the  subject  consists  of  names  of  thmgs  of  dififerent  gender,  and 
the  predicate  agrees  in  gender  with  a  more  distant  masc.  or  femin.,  must 
be  considered  as  exceptions ;  but  in  such  cases  the  noun  with  which  the 
predicate  agrees  is  usually  the  more  prominent,  the  other  or  others  being 
ccmsidered  as  dependant  or  subordinate ;  e.  g.,  Plancus  in  Cic,  ad  Fam.^ 
x.,  24,  Amor  tuus  ac  judicium  de  me  utrum  mihi  plus  dignittuis  an  voluptatis  sit 
allaturusy  non  facile  discerim ;  i.  e.,  thy  love,  and  thy  favourable  opinion  of 
me,  which  is  the  result  of  it ;  Cic,  de  Leg-t  i.,  1,  Lucus  ille  et  haec  Arpina- 
tium  quercus  agnoscitur^  saepe  a  me  lectus  in  MariOj  the  oak  being  only  a  part 
of  the  grove.  See  the  commentators  (Wesenberg)  on  Cic,  p.  Sext.j  53, 
and  on  Suet.,  Caes.,  75. 

[§  378.]  7.  When  the  personal  pronouns  ego,  tu,  nos, 
vos,  combined  with  one  or  more  other  nouns,  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  proposition,  the  predicate  follows  the  first  per- 
son in  preference  to  the  second  and  third,  and  the  second 
in  preference  to  the  third. 

Si  tu  et  Tullia,  lux  nostra,  valetis,  ego  et  sttavissimus  Cice- 
ro valemus,  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xiv.,  5. 
Quid  est  quod  tu  aut  ilia  cum  Fmtuna  hoc  nomine  quen 
possitis,  Sulpic.  in  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  iv.,  5. 

Note. — So,  also,  Cic,  in  Verr.y  i.,  45,  hoc  jure  et  majores  nostri  et  nos  sem- 

Jyerusi  sumtis ;  in  RuU.,  i.,  7,  Errastisy  RulUy  vehementer  et  tu  et  nonnulli  col- 
egae  tut.  But  in  this  case,  also,  the  predicate  frequently  agrees  with  one 
of  the  subjects,  and  is  supplied  by  the  mind  for  the  others ;  e.  g.,  Cicero, 
Vos  ipsi  et  senatus  frequens  restitit ;  et  ego  et  Cicero  meus  flagitabit.  With  re* 
gard  to  the  relative  pronoun,  the  above  rule  remains  in  force,  and  we  must 
accordingly  say,  tu  et  pater,  qui  in  convivio  eratis  ;  ego  et  tu,  qui  erofMiB, 
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NOMINATIVE    CASE. 

[§  379.]  1.  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  in  the  nom- 
inative (see  §  362),  and  the  noun  of  the  predicate  only 
when  it  is  connected  with  the  subject  by  the  verb  esse  and 
similar  verbs :  apparerey  appear ;  existere^  fieri,  evadere, 
come  into  existence,  become ;  videri,  seem,  appear;  ma- 
nercj  remain ;  or  the  passives  of  the  actives  mentioned  in 
§  394,  viz.,  did,  appdlariy  existimari,  haheri,  &c. ;  e.  g., 
Justus  mdei>atur,  he  appeared  just ;  rex  appellabatur^  he 
was  called  king.  The  personal  pronouns  ego^  tu,  iUe,  nos^ 
vosy  and  illi  are  implied  in  the  terminations  of  the  verb, 
and  are  expressed  only  when  they  denote  emphasis  or  op- 
position. 
(In)  rebus  angustis  animosus  atque  fortis  app^re,  Herat., 

Uarm,<,  ii.,  10,  21. 
Appius  adeo  novum  sibi  ingenium  induerat,  ut  plebicola  re- 

pente  omnisque  aurae  popularis  captator  evader et^  Liv., 

iii.,  33. 
Ego  reges  ejeci^  vos  tyrannos  introdudtis ;  ego  libertatem^ 

quae  non  erat,  peperi^  vos  partam  servare  non  tndtis,  says 

L.  Brutus  in  the  Auct.,  ad  Herenn,^  iv.,  53. 

Note  ]. — The  construction  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  the 
only  case  in  which  the  subject  is  not  in  the  nominative,  but  in  the  acctt> 
sative.  (See  ^  599.)  In  this  case  the  predicate,  with  the  above-mention- 
ed verbs,  is  likewise  in  the  accusative. 

[^  380.]  Note  2.— Videri  is  used  throughout  as  a  personal  verb,  as  (ego) 
videor^  (tu)  vitifrist  &C.,  vir  bomis  esse  ;  videmur,  videmini  viri  boni  esse,  or 
hoef(Kisse.  The  impersonal  construction  is  sometimes  found,  as  in  Cic, 
Tusc,  v.,  5,  Non  mihividetWj  ad  beate  vivendum  satis  posse  vn-tutem,(compaxe 
Davis's  remark),  but  much  more  rarely  than  the  personal  one.*  "When  con- 
nected with  the  dative  of  a  person," it  is  equivalent  to  the  English  "  to 
think  or  fancy ;"  e.  g.,  omens  mihi  fuisse  videor ;  fortunatus  sibi  Damocles 
videbatttr  (esse) ;  si  Jute  Obi  iiUellexisse  videris,  or  even  in  connexion  with 
videre ;  e.  g.,  videor  mihi  ffidere  imminenfes  reipublicae  tempestates^  &c.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  dative  of  the  first  person  is  some- 
times omitted ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  61,  satis  docuisse  videor  •  ibttU, 
i.,  21,  saepe  de  L.  Crasso  videor  audisse  ?  de  Fin.,  ii.,  5,  ami  Ora^ce,  ut  videor^ 
hiculenter  ectom,  i.  e.,  as  it  seems  to  me,  or  as  I  think. 

[§  381.]  2.  The  nominative  is  sometimes  not  expressed 

*  [The  so-called  impersonal  construction  of  videor  will  be  found,  on 
cloeer  inspection,  to  be  merely  the  verb  joined  to  a  subject-nominative,  or 
clause  taken  as  a  nominative.  J — Am.  Ed. 
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in  Latin.  Thus  the  word  homines  is  understood  with  a 
verb  in  the  third  person  plural  active,  in  such  phrases  as 
lavdarU  hunc  regem^  they,  or  people  praise  this  king; 
dicuntf  tradunt^Jerunt  hunc  regem  essejmtum,  people  say 
that  this  king  is  just. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

ACCUSATIVE    CASE. 

[§  382.]  1.  The  accusative  denotes  the  object  of  au 
action,  and  is  therefore  joined  to  all  transitive  verbs, 
whether  active  or  deponent,  to  express  the  person  or 
thing  affected  by  the  action  implied  in  such  verbs ;  e.  g., 
pater  amat  ftuetur)  Jllium.  When  the  verb  is  active,  the 
same  proposition  may  be  expressed  without  change  of 
meaning  in  the  passive  voice,  the  object  or  ^.ccusative  be- 
coming the  subject  or  nominative ;  thus,  instead  oi pater 
amat  filiurfii,  we  may  &^.yjilvus  amatur  a  patre. 

The  transitive  or  intransitive  nature  of  a  verb  depends 
entirely  upon  its  meaning  (see  §  142),  which  must  be 
learned  from  the  Dictionary.  It  must,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  many  Latin  verbs  may  acquire  a  transitive 
meaning,  besides  the  original  intransitive  one,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, govern  the  accusative. 

[^  383.]  Note  1. — Some  verbs  are  called  transitive  and  others  intransi- 
tive, according  as  they  occur  more  frequently  in  the  one  sense  or  the 
other.  All  particulars  must  be  learned  from  the  Dictionary.  Ludere,  to 
play,  for  example,  is  naturally  an  intransitive,  but  has  a  transitive  mean- 
ing in  the  sense  of  "play  the  part  of;"  e.  g.,  ludit  bonum  ctvem,  he  plays 
the  good  citizen,  affects  to  be  a  good  citizen.*  Horrere  properly  signifies 
"  to  feel  a  shudder,"  and  fastidire  "  to  be  disgusted  with,"  but  both  are 
frequently  used  as  transitives ;  horrere  dotorem,  fastidire  prece3  or  mores  ali- 
cujus^  to  dread  pain,  to  reject  a  person's  petition,  to  be  disgusted  with  his 
manners.  There  are  several  other  such  verbs ;  as,  dolere,  gemere^  lamentari^ 
lugere^  maerere,  lacrimarey  plorare ;  e.  g.,  casum  hunc,  Festinare  and  properare^ 
moreover,  signify  not  only  "to  hasten,"  but  "  to  accelerate ;"  e.  g.,  mortem 
suam;  manere^  not  only  "to  wait,"  but  "to  expect;"  e.  g.,  hostium  ad- 
ventum;  ridere^  to  laugh  and  to  ridicule  (like  irridere).  Such  examples  be- 
ing sanctioned  by  usage,  the  Latin  writers,  in  some  cases,  extended  the 
principle  still  farther,  and  Cicero  (de  Fin.,  ii.,  34)  has  the  bold,  but  beau- 
tiful and  expressive  phrase,  Quum  Xerxes^  Hellesponto  juncto,  Athone  per- 
fossa,  mare  ambulavisset,  terram  navigasset,  instead  of  the  ordinary  expres- 
sion in  mari  ambulavisset,  in  terra  navigasset.  In  such  phrases  as  dormio 
totam  hiemem,  tertiam  aetatem  vivo,  noctes  vigilo,  the  accusative  might  seefm 
to  express  only  duration  of  time  (^  395) ;  but  as  the  passive  forms  also  oc- 

*  [That  is,  the  state  in  which  a  person  is  represented  by  an  intransitive 
verb  may  be  conceived  of  as  directed  towards  an  object,  and  thus  have  a 
partly  transitive  force.] — Am.  Ed. 
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CUT  I  t9Ui  mihi  dermitur  hiems,  jam  tertia  vitntttr  aetas,  ftoctes  v^ilantur  amartu 
it  will  be  more  judicious  to  consider  the  verbs  damdre^  viverey  vigUare,  ir 
those  cases  as  transitives,  equivalent  to  "spend  in  sleeping,  living, 
waking." 

The  words  which  denote  "to  smell"  or  "taste  of  anything,"  viz.,  olen, 
redoUrtf  sapere,  resipere^  are  in  the  same  manner  used  as  transitive  verbs, 
and  joined  with  an  accusative  (instead  of  the  ablative,  which  they  would 
require  as  intransitive  verbs).  Their  meaning  in  this  case  is  "  to  give  back 
the  smell  or  taste  of  anything  ;"  e.  g.,  olet  tmgverUa  ;  pisds  ipswn  mare  sapit ; 
unguenta  gratiora  sunt^  ^uae  terramf  quam  quae  crocum  sapiatit ;  uva  picem  re- 
sipiens  ;  and  in  a  figurative  sense,  o/er  peregrinumf  redoiet  antiquitatem ;  to- 
gether with  such  expressions  as,  anheUu  crudelitatem,  pingue  quiddam  et 
peregrinum  soruU,  sanguinem  nostrum  sUiebat.  The  poets  go  stul  farther, 
and  use,  e.  g.,  pallere^  pavere^  tremere^  trepidare,  aliquid,  instead  of  timere  ; 
ardere^  calerCy  tepere^  perirtj  deverire  miUierem,  instead  of  amare  mulierem. 
Such  expressions  should  not  be  imitated  in  prose,  any  more  than  the  use 
of  a  neuter  adjective  instead  of  an  adverb ;  as  in  torvum  clamare^  tremendum 
sonare,  lucidum  fulgent  ocuti,  concerning  which,  see  ^  266.  Tacitus,  how- 
ever, says,  Ann.f  iv.,  60,  Tiberius  falsttm  renidens  vuUu  ;  and,  vi.,  37,  Euphra- 
ten  nulla  imbrium  vt  sponte  et  immensum  attolli. 

[^  384.]  We  must  here  mention  a  peculiar  mode  of  joining  an  accusa- 
tive with  intransitive  verbs,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Greek,* 
and  also  in  English.  It  consists  of  a  substantive  of  the  same  root  as  the 
verb,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  same  meaning,  being  added  in  the  accusative ; 
but  this  substantive  is  usually  qualified  by  an  adjective;  e.  g.^vitamju- 
eundam  vivere  ;  longam  viam  ire,  hoc  bellum  bellare,  gravem  pugnam  (proelium) 
pugnare,  alterius  gaudium  gaudere,  bonas  preces  precari,  risum  Sardonium 
ridere,  consimilem  ludum  ludere,  servitutem  servire  durissimantf  somnium  som- 
niare. 

(Odi)  qui  Cunos  simulant  et  BacchantUia  vivunt. — Juven.,  ii.,  3. 

[^  385.]  But  even  without  any  change  or  modification  of  meaning,  in- 
transitive verbs  may  have  the  accusative  of  pronouns  and  adjective  pro- 
nouns in  the  neuter  gender,  in  order  to  express,  in  a  general  way,  the  di- 
rection in  which  a  feeling  or  condition  is  manifested ;  if  this  tendency 
were  expressed  more  definitely  by  a  substantive,  the  accusative  could  not 
be  used.  We  thus  frequently  find  such  phrases  as,  hoc  laetor,  I  rejoice  at 
this ;  hoc  non  dubito,  I  do  not  doubt  this ;  hoc  laboro,  illud  tibi  non  assentior, 
aliquid  tU>i  succenseo,  non  possum  idem  gUnriariy  unum  omnes  student,  where 
the  accusative  of  a  definite  substantive,  such  as  hone  tmam  rem  omnes  stu- 
dent, could  not  have  been  used.  So  Terence  says,  id  operam  do,  I  strive 
after  this ;  Cicero,  ad  Fam.,  vi.,  8,  consilium  petis,  quid  tibi  sim  auctor  ;  and 
Livy  often  uses  the  phrase  quod  quidam  auctores  sunt,  which  is  attested  by 
some  authors. 

Dolores  autem  nunquam  tantam  vim  habent,  ut  non  plus  habeat  sapiens  quod 

gaudeat  quam  quod  angeUur,  Cic,  de  Fin.,  i.,  14. 
Utrumque  laetor,  et  sine  dolors  corporis  te  fuisse  et  animo  valuisse,  Cic,  ad 

Fam.,  vii.,  1. 

Note  2.— The  rule  that  in  the  change  of  a  proposition  from  the  active 
into  the  passive  form  the  accusative  of. the  object  becomes  the  nominative 
of  the  subject,  remains  in  force  even  when  after  the  verbs  denoting  "  to 
say"  or  "command"  the  accusative  does  not  depend  upon  these  verbs,  but 
belongs  to  the  construction  of  the  accusative  with  an  mfinitive ;  e.  g.,  dUo 
regem  esse  justum,  jubeo  te  redire  (see  ^  607) ;  in  the  passive,  rex  dicitur  Justus 
esse,  juberis  redire,  as  though  dico  regem  or  jubeo  te  belonged  to  each  other. 


*  [In  Greek,  many  verbs  which  are  not,  in  good  writers,  followed  by 
their  cognate  substantives,  are  in  later  writers  found  with  them.  {Lobsdc, 
Parol,  609.)  VAm.  Ed. 
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[§  386.]  2.  Intransitive  verbs  which  imply  motion ;  aft, 
ire^  vadere,  volare,  and  some,  also,  which  imply  "  being  in 
a  place;"  Qs,jacere,  stare  and  sed^re,  acquire  a  transitive 
meaning  by  being  compounded  with  a  preposition,  and  ac- 
cordingly govern  the  accusative.  This,  however,  is  gen- 
erally the  case  only  in  verbs  compounded  with  the  prep- 
ositions circuMy  per  J  praeter^  trans,  and  super,  and  in  those 
compound  verbs  which  have  acquired  a  figui'ative  mean- 
ing. Such  verbs  become  perfect  transitives,  and  the  ac- 
cusative which  they  take  in  the  active  form  of  a  proposi- 
tion as  their  object,  becomes  the  nominative  of  the  sub- 
ject, when  the  proposition  is  changed  into  the  passive 
form ;  e.  g.,  jflumen  troMsitury  sacietas  initur,  mors  pro  re- 
puhlica  obitur.  With  other  compounds  the  accusative  is 
only  tolerated,  for  generally  the  preposition  is  repeated, 
or  the  dative  is  used  instead  of  the  preposition  with  its 
case  (§  415). 

Amidtia  Tumnunqtuim  praecurrit  judicium,  Cic,  Lael.,  17. 
Nihil  est  turpitis  quam  cognitioni  et  praeceptioni  assension- 

em  praecurrere^  Cic,  Acad,,  i.,  12. 

Note. — The  rule  here  given  applies  to  a  great  number  of  verbs,  for  there 
are  many  which  imply  motion ;  as,  ire,  ambtdare,  cedere^  currere^  equitare, 
fiuere^  gradi,  labit  nare^  and  natarcj  repere,  satire,  scandere,  vadere,  veAt,  volare, 
and  perhaps,  also,  venire^  and  their  compounds  are  very  numerous.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  them  :  adire^  accedere^  adeqvitare^  adnare^  aggrediy  allabU 
ascendere,  assilire  and  assultarcy  advenire  and  adventarCf  adveJii^  advolare^  ad- 
volvif  anteirCy  antecedere^  antecurrere^  antegredif  antevenire^  circumfluere^  circum- 
irff  circumveniref  circumvolare,  coire,  convenirCj  egredi,  elabij  erumperey  evadere, 
excedere,  exire^  inire,  incederey  incurrere  and  incursare,  ingrediy  illabiy  innare  and 
innatarey  insilirey  insultarey  invehi,  interfluerey  intervenirey  invadere  {imtmpere)y 
irrepere,  obambiUarey  obequitare,  obirey  perambularCy  percurrerey  permearey  perva- 
derey  pervagariy  pervolarCy  praecederey  praecurrerey  praefluerey  praegredi,  praeve- 
nirCy  praeterirey  praeterfluerey  praetergredi,  praetervehiy  praetervolarey  subirey  suc' 
cederCy  svhreperey  supergredi,  supervadere,  supemenirey  transirCy  transnarey  tran- 
silire,  transvolare.  To  these  we  must  add  some  compound  verbs  which  do 
not  imply  motion,  but  in  general  **  being  in  a  place  ;"  as,  adjacere,  assiderey 
accumbere  and  accvbarey  adstare,  antestarcy  circumsiderey  circumstarey  and  cir- 
cumsisterey  incubarey  insidercy  tnstare,  interjacere,  obsiderCy  praesiderey  praeja- 
cercy  praestarey  superstare.  AH  these  verbs  may  be  joined  with  an  accusa- 
tive of  the  place  to  which  the  action  implied  in  the  verb  refers ;  in  poeti 
cal  language  many  more  verbs  are  joined  with  an  accusative,  partly  fron 
a  resemblance  with  those  mentioned  above,  and  partly  because  a  transi- 
tive meaning  and  construction  are,  in  general,  well  suited  to  a  lively  de- 
scription. Tacitus,  Hist.y  iii,,  29,  for  example,  says,  bcdista  obruit  quos  m- 
cideraty  where  mtos  is  not  governed  by  the  preposition  in  Tfor  he  uses  the 
accus.  also  with  prepositions  which  otherwise  require  the  ablative  :  prae- 
sidebat  exercituniy  praejacet  castra,  elapsus  est  vincula)y  but  is  the  real  accusat. 
of  the  object.*  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that,  with  the  exception 
of  verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions  circuniy  ;><t,  praetery  transy  and 
super,  we  are  speaking  only  of  what  may  be,  and  what  frequently  occurs 

*  [Compare  Bdttichery  Lex.  Tacit.,  p.  15.]— ^m.  Ed. 
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in  modem  Latin  prose ;  for  liie  ancient  Romans  seldom  used  the  accus^i 
tire  with  such  verbs ;  they  preferred  them  in  their  intransitive  sense  ei- 
ther with  a  preposition  or  the  dative.  The  verbs  compounded  with  ant* 
alone  are  construed  indifferently  either  with  the  accusative  or  the  dative, 
and  mtUegredi  occurs  only  with  the  accusative.  Cicero,  in  the  case  of 
verbs  compounded  with  ev,  repeats  the  preposition  e»  or  eJ>;  Sallust  and 
Livy  use  tne  ablative  alone,  which  is  governed  by  the  preposition  under- 
stood. It  is  not  till  the  time  of  Tacitus  that  we  find  these  verbs  construed 
with  the  accusative  ;*  e.  g.,  evado  anmemt  silvas^  sententias  judicum, 

[^  387.]  We  must  especially  notice  those  verbs  which  acquire  a  transi- 
tive meaning  by  a  modification  of  their  original  signification,  i  e.,  b^r  be 
ing  used  in  a  figurative  sense.  Such  verbs  either  lose  their  intransitive 
meaning  altogether,  or  retain  it  along  with  the  transitive  one,  and  accord- 
ios^ly  govern  the  accusative  either  exclusively,  or  only  in  their  particular 
transitive  meaning.  Of  this  kind  are  adeo  and  convenio  in  the  sense  of  "  I 
step  up  to  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  him ;''  aggredior  (and 
adorior),  mvado  and  incedo,  I  attack,  where  especially  the  perfect  incessit 
a^iqutm^  e.  g.,  cupidOf  cunty  mOus,  must  be  observed  ;  alluo^  wash,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  sea  or  a  river ;  antreo,  antecedo^  antevenioj  praecedo^  vraegredior, 
praeveniOf  all  in  the  sense  of  "  I  excel"  f  the  principle  of  which  is  followed 
also  by  praemineOf  praesto^  arUeceUo^  exceUo^  and  praecello)  ;  co€o^  I  conclude, 
e.  g.,  an  alliance ;  excedo  and  egredior^  I  transgress,  e.  g.,  the  bounds ;  ineo 
and  ingredior,  I  begin  a  thing ;  obeo,  I  visit,  undertake ;  occumbo  (mortem, 
which  is  much  more  frequent  than  morti  or  morte),  I  suffer  death,  or  die ; 
ohsideo  and  circumsideo,  I  besiege  ;  ««6«o,  I  undertake.  But  even  among 
these  verbs  there  are  some,  such  as  incedere  and  invadertj  which  are  prefer- 
red in  the  more  ancient  prose  with  a  preposition  or  with  the  dative.  Livy, 
for  example,  frequently  says,  patres  incessU  curoy  and  Sallust  uses  metus  in- 
vaait  poptuares ;  but  Cicero,  Antonivs  invasit  in  Galliam^  or  timor  invasit  un- 
probis ;  Terence,  ^ae  nova  religio  nunc  in  te  inceasit ;  Caesar,  dolor  inceasit 
tmprobis.  Anteire  is  the  only  one  among  the  verbs  signifying  *'  to  excel"  that 
is  used  by  Cicero  with  the  accusative,  though  not  exclusively,  and  antece- 
dere,  prttestare,  antecellere,  and  excelUre  are  used  by  him  only  with  the  dative ; 
the  others  do  not  occur  in  his  works  in  this  sense. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  verbs  which,  according  to  the  above 
rule,  might  be  joined  with  the  accusative,  but  never  are  so,  and  take  either 
the  dative  or  a  preposition,  viz. :  arrepere,  obrepere,  incumbere  (^  416).  Lastly, 
verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions  a6,  de,  and  er,  which  imply  mo- 
tion, are  construed  with  the  ablative,  the  idea  of  separation  being  pre- 
dominant ;  the  few  verbs  mentioned  above  only  form  an  exception  to  the 
jule. 

[§  388.]   3.   The  verbs  deficio,  juvo,  adjuvo,  deftigio, 
effugio,  profitgiOf  refugio,  and  subterfugioy  and  the  depo- 
nents imitor^  sequor^  and  sector,  govern  the   accusative. 
They  are  real  transitives,  and  have  a  personal  passive 
Fortes /ortuna  adjuvat,  Ter.,  Phorm,,  i.,  4,  26. 
Nemo  mortem  effugere  potest,  Cic,  Philip,,  viii.,  10. 
Gloria  virtutem  tanquam  umbra  sequitur,  Cic,  Tusc, 

Note  1. — The  compounds  of  sequor  and  sector :  assequor,  assector,  conse- 
quor,  consector,  insequor,  intector^  perseatior,  prosequor,  likewise  govern  the 
accusative ;  obsequor,  I  comply  with,  alone  governs  the  dative.  Comitor,  I 
accompany,  may  be  classeu  with  sequor,  for  it  usually  governs  the  accu- 
sative ;  but  Cicero  in  some  passages  {de  Re  Publ,,  ii.,  24,  Tusc,  v.,  24  and 

*  [But  evado  is  found  thus  construed  more  than  once  in  Livy,  naniely, 
ii.,65;  vil,36;  xxi.,32;  xxviii.,2;  xlv.,4L  Consult  Drakenborch,ad  Liv.. 
ii.,  65,  3,  and  Botticher,  Lex.  Tacit.,  p.  16.]— ilm.  Ed. 
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35),  uses  it  with  the  dative,  in  accordance  with  its  original  meaning  "  to 
be  a  companion  to  a  person"  (^  235).  The  few  passages  in  which  dejieio 
occurs  with  the  dative  cannot  afifect  the  rule ;  thus  we  read,  vires,  tela 
•noatros  defecerunt ;  tempus  me  ddicit ;  and  in  the  passive,  quum  miles  a  viri' 
bus  deficeretur ;  aqua  ciboque  de/ectus.  The  freouentative  adjUto  is  used 
with  the  dative  only  by  unclassical  writers ;  otherwise  it  has  the  sccusa- 
tive  like  juvo.  The  passive  forms  of  defugiOf  refu^o,  and  e^^'o  are  rare, 
but  always  in  accoraance  with  the  rule ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Tusc,  i.,  36,  haec  in- 
eommoda  morte  effugiuntur ;  j).  Plane. ,  32,  nuUas  sibi  dimicationes  pro  me  de- 
fugiendas  piUavit;  Quintil.,  iv.,  5,  Interim  refueienda  est  distinctio  ouaestionvm. 
Of  the  other  compounds  the  passive  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  used. 

[^  389.]  Note  2. — The  verb  aequare  and  its  compounds  have  likewise 
their  object  in  the  accusative.  Aequare  properly  signifies  "  to  make  equal,*' 
rem  citm  re  or  rem  rei,  one  thing  to  another ;  e.  g..  itrbem  solo  aequare,  turrim 
moenibus;  and  without  a  dative,  "  to  attain ;"  e.  g.,gloriam  alicujusjsuperiores 
regesf  cursum  equorum.  The  accusative  of  the  person  may  be  joinea,  with- 
out any  difference  in  meaning,  by  the  ablative  of  the  thing  in  which  I 
equal  any  one ;  e.  g..  Curt.,  ix.,  26,  Nondum  feminam  aeqvavimus  gUnia,  et 
jam  nos  laudis  saetietas  ceptt  ?  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  compound 
adaequare;  and  the  dative  with  this  verb,  in  the  sense  of  "attam"  or 
^  equal,'*  is  doubtful  or  unclassical.  (See  Caes.,  Bell.  Gall.,  viii.,  41.) 
Emuquare  commonly  signifies  "  to  make  equal,''  or  "  equalize ;"  and 
aequiparare  "  to  attain ;"  and  both  govern  the  accusative. 

Iifote  3. — Aemtdarit  emulate,  commonly  takes  the  accusative  of  the  thing 
in  which,  and  the  dative  of  the  person  whom  we  emulate ;  aemulorpru- 
denttam,  virtutes  majorum,  and  aemulor  aUcui  homini,  although  some  authors 
use  it  in  both  connexions  with  the  accusative,  like  imitari.  Advlari* 
properly  used  of  dogs,  signifies  *'to  creep"  or  **  sneak  up  to  a  person," 
and  figuratively,  like  the  Greek  rrpocKweiVj  the  servile  veneration  paid 
to  Asiatic  kings,  and  hence,  in  general,  to  *'  flatter."  In  its  proper  sense  it 
occurs  only  with  the  accusative ;  e.  g.,  Colum.,  viL,  12,  Canes  mitissimi 
furem  quoque  adulantur ;  in  its  figurative  sense,  also,  it  is  found  only  with 
the  accusative :  Valer.  Maxim.,  vi.,  3.,  extr.,  Athenienses  Timagoram  inter 
officium  salvtationis  Darium  regem  more  gentis  illius  adulatum  capitali  supplicio 
afecerunt.  In  its  most  common  sense  of  **  servile  flattery,'*  it  is  used  by 
Cicero,  likewise,  with  the  accusative,  in  Pis.,  41,  adtUans  omnes ;  by  Nepos 
with  the  dative ;  Attic,  8,  neque  eo  magis  potenti  adtdattts  est  ArUonio ;  by 
Livy  with  both  cases,  see  xxxvi.,  7,  and  xlv.,  31  (for  in  xxiii.,  4,  there  is 
no  reason  for  giving  up  the  old  reading  plebem  affari)^  and  Quintilian  (ix.,  3) 
states  that  in  his  time  the  dative  was  commonly  used.  Tacitus  and  other 
late  writers,  however,  returned  to  the  ancient  practice  and  used  the  accu- 
sative. It  should  be  remarked  that  the  active  form  adulo  was  not  uncom 
mon ;  as  in  Valer.  Maxim.,  iv.,  3,  in  fin.,  Cum  olera  lavanti  (Diogeni)  Aris- 
tippus  dixisset,  si  Dionysium  advlare  velles,  ita  non  esses  ;  Immo,  inquit,  si  tu 
ita  esse  velles,  non  advlares  Dionysium^  Compare  the  commentators  on 
Cic,  Tusc,  ii.,  10,  ^  24. 

[§  390.]  4.  Five  impersonal  verbs  (§  225),  which  ex- 
press certain  feelings,  viz. :  piget,  (I  am)  vexed ;  pvdet, 
(I  am)  ashamed  ;  poenitet^  (I)  repent ;  taedet^  (I  am)  dis- 
gusted, and  miser  et,  (I)  pity,  take  an  accusative  of  the 
person  affected.  As  to  the  case  by  which  the  thing  ex- 
citing such  a  feeling  is  expressed,  see  §  441. 

*  [Doderlein  traces  this  verb  to  aulari^  and  connects  it  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  dog  in  the  courtyard  on  the  approach  of  his  master.  Com- 
pare Horace's  '^Janitor  aula,"  and  Ovid,  Met.,  xiv.,  45.  {Doderlein,  Lot 
Syn.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  175.)] — ilm.  Ed. 
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NoU. — On  the  principle  ofpuditnm  est^  Cicero  (dc  Fm.^  ii.,  13)  uses  veri 
t¥m  Mt  as  an  impersonal  verb  with  the  accusative  of  the  person,  Cyrenaici, 
puts  non  est  veritum  in  voluptate  summum  bonum  ponere. 

Decetf  it  is  becoming,  and  its  compounds  condecet^  de- 
dec'etf  and  indecet^  likewise  govern  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  but  they  differ  from  the  above-mentioned  imper- 
sonal verbs,  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  a  nominative  as 
their  subject,  though  not  a  personal  one. 

Candida  pax  homines,  trux  decet  iraferas,  Ovid,  A.  A, 

Note. — In  the  early  language  (especially  in  Plautus)  decet  is  found,  also, 
with  the  dative.  We  may  nere  notice  some  other  verbs  which,  when 
used  as  impersonals,  govern  the  accusative,  this  case  being  suited  to  their 
original  meaning;  jwo/  ^u6.delectat  me,  I  am  rejoiced  \faUityfugk,praetent 
me,  it  escapes  me,  that  is,  I  have  forgotten,  or  do  not  know,  iatet  me 
occurs  more  frequently  than  Iatet  mihi,  but  the  impersonal  character  of 
this  verb  is  not  founded  on  good  authority,  for  the  passage  of  Cicero,  in 
Cat.,  i.,  6,  is  corrupt.  Cicero  uses  this  verb  without  any  case ;  lateo,  I  am 
concealed  or  keep  out  of  sight. 

[§  391.]  5.  The  verbs  docere  (teach),  vdth  its  compounds 
edocere  and  dedocere,  and  celare  (conceal),  have  two  accu- 
satives of  the  object;  one  of  the  thing,  and  another  of  the 
person,  as  in  Nepos,  Eum,,  8,  Antigonus  iter,  quod  habe- 
hat  adversity  Eumenemy  omnes  celaL 

Fortuna  belli  artem  victos  quoque  docet.  Curt.,  vii.,  30,  (7). 
Catilina  juventutem,  quam  illexerat,  mtdtis  modis  malafa- 
cinora  edocehat,  Sallust,  Cat.,  16. 

Note  1. — When  such  a  proposition  takes  the  passive  form,  the  accusa^ 
tive  of  the  person  becomes  the  nominative ;  as,  omnee  celahantur  ab  Antigo- 
no ;  but  the  thing  may  remain  in  the  accusative,  e.  g.,  Liv.,  vi.,  32,  Latinae 
legiones  longa  societate  militiam  Romanam  edoctae,  and  omnes  belli  artes  edoe- 
tus.  But  it  rarely  occurs  with  doctus  and  edoctus,  and  with  celari  scarcely 
ever,  except  when  the  thing  is  expressed  by  the  neuter  of  a  pronoun,  e.  g., 
hoc  or  id  celabar,  I  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  it ;  for  celare,  ana  especially  its 
passive,  generally  has  the  preposition  de,  as  in  Cic,  nan  est  profecto  de  illo 
veneno  celata  mater  ;  debes  existimare  te  maximis  de  rebus  afratre  esse  celatum. 
The  construction  alit^ua  res  mihi  celatur  in  Nep.,  Aldb.,  5,  is  ver]r  singular. 
Docere  and  edocere,  with  their  passive  forms,  are  likewise  used  with  de,  but 
only  in  the  sense  of  '*  to  inform,"  as  in  Cicero,  jtuUces  de  injuriis  alicujus 
docere  ;  Stdla  de  his  rebus  docetvr ;  Sallust,  de  itinere  hostium  senatum  edocet. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  any  word  expressing  an 
art  may  be  joined  to  doceo  and  doceor  (doceo  te  artem,  doceor  te  Latine  lo<jui, 
doceor  artem,  doceor  (commonly  disco)  Latine  loqui),  the  instrument  on  which 
the  art  is  practised  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  ix., 
22,  SocratemfidibusdocuitnobUissimusfidicen;  Liv.,  xxix.,  1,  quern  docendum 
cures  equo  armisque,  and  in  a  passive  signification,  Cic,  Cat.  Mai-t  8,  disce- 
bantfidihus  antiqui.  lAtterae  may  be  used  either  in  the  accus.  or  ablat.,  Cic, 
»»  Pis.,  30,  Quid  nunc  te,  asine,  litteras  doceam  ;  Brut,,  45,  doctus  Graecis  lit- 
teris,  doctus  et  Oraeds  litteris  et  Latinis. 

[^  392.]  Note  2. — The  verbs  compounded  with  trans :  transduco,  trans- 
jicio,  transporto,  take  a  double  accusative,  on  account  of  the  omission  of 
the  preposition,  which,  however,  is  often  added,  e.  g.,  AgesHaus  Helles- 
ponium  copias  trajedt ;  Hannibal  nonaginta  milia  pedktan,  duodecim  milia 
sqmhim  Ibiman  ^nauduxU ;  Caesar  exercitum  Rhenum  transportavit,  Ligmm 
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trasudueitf  bat,  also,  nnUtitudinem  hominum  trana  Rhenum  in  Oaldam  trttm^ 
duun.  In  the  passive  construction  the  accusative  dependant  upon  trana 
is  retained ;  as  in  Caesar,  ne  major  nmUitudo  Germanortan  Rhenum  trant' 
fhtcatur  ;  Btlgae  Rhenum  antiquitiu  IrAneductL  Transjicere  aud  transmittere 
are  also  used  intransitively,  the  pronouns  me,  te,  se,  &c.,  being  under- 
stood. The  participles  tranijectus  and  tranamisstu  may  be  used  both  of 
that  which  crosses  a  river  and  of  the  river  which  is  crossed,  amnis  tra- 
jecttUf  tranemisnu,  and  classia  transmissat  Marine  in  Africam  trajectuef  and 
the  name  of  the  water  may  be  added  in  the  ablative,  mari,freto. 

[§393.]  6.  The  YeThaj>osco,reposco,Jlagito,l  demand; 
oro,  rogo,  I  entreat ;  interrogo  and  percontoTy  I  ask  or  in- 
quire, also  admit  a  double  accusative,  one  of  the  person, 
and  another  of  the  thing,  but  the  verbs  which  denote  de- 
manding or  entreaty  also  take  the  ablative  of  the  person 
with  the  preposition  a5,  and  those  denoting  inquiring  may 
take  the  ablative  of  the  thing  with  de,  Peto^  posttdo,  and 
quaero  are  never  used  with  a  double  accusative,  but  the  first 
two  have  always  the  ablative  of  the  person  with  ab^  and 
quaero  with  ab,  de  and  ex. 

Nulla  solus  bdloy  pacem  te  poscimus  omnes^  Virg.,  Aen,^ 

xi.,  362. 
Legati  Hennenses  ad  Verrem  adeunt  eumque  simulacrum 

Cereris  et  Victoriae  reposcunt^  Cic,  in  Verr.,  iv.,  51. 
Pusumem  quendam   Socrates  apud  Platonem  interrogat 

qtuiedam  Geometrical  Cic,  Tusc,  i.,  24. 

Note  1. — A  double  accusative  is  used  most  commonly  when  the  thing 
is  expressed  indefinitely  by  the  neuter  of  a  pronoun  or  an  adjective ;  e.  g., 
hoc  te  vehementer  rogo ;  illud  te  et  oro  et  hortor  ;  sine  te  hoc  exorem^  let  me  en- 
treat this  of  you;  nihil  aliud  .vos  orat  atque  obsecrat ;  hoc  quod  te  interrogo 
responde.  Tne  accusat.  with  the  passive  is  rare,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  rule ;  thus  we  say,  rogatue  sententiam,  asked  for  his  opinion  (for  rogo 
may  mean  the  same  as  interrogo),  interrogatus  testimonium. 

Note  2. — Respecting  what  is  called  the  Greek  accusative ,  which  only  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  Latin  ablative,  see  ^  458. 

[§  394.]  7.  The  following  verbs  (which  in  the  passive 
voice  have  two  nominatives)  have  in  the  active  two  accu- 
satives, one  of  the  object  and  the  other  of  the  predicate, 
dicere,  vocare^  appellarcy  nominare,  nuncupare,  also  scribere 
and  inscrihere  ;  dticere,  habere,  judicare,  existimare,  nume- 
rare,  putare  (arbitrari)^  also  intelligere,  agnoscere,  repe- 
rire,invenire,  facer e  (pass,  j^en^,  reddere,  instituere,  consti- 
tuerCy  creare,  deligere,  designare,  declarare,  renuntiare,  and 
others ;  se  praebere,  se  praestare.  Thus  we  say  in  the  ac 
tive,  Ciceronem  universus  populus  adversus  Catilinam  con 
sulem  declaravit  (Cic,  in  Pis,,  1),  and  in  the  passive,  CAc- 
ero  ab  universe  populo  consul  declaratus  est, 

Romulus  urbem,  quam  condidit^  Romam  vocavit. 
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Socratet  totiua  fMindi  se  incolam  et  civem  arhitrahiUur^ 

Cic,  !ZWc.,-v.,  37. 
Bene  de  me  meritia  gratum  me  praeheo^  Cic,  p.  Plane..,  38. 
Scytharum  gens  antiquUsima  semper  hahita  esU 

Note  1. — Hence  we  say,  jTodb  te  ceritoron,  I  infonn  thee,  ¥iith  the  geni- 
tive ;  e.  g.»  canaiUi  met,  or  with  the  preposition  dt:  de  consUio  nuo ;  and  in 
the  oassive  voice,  cerlior  foetus  turn.  With  other  adjectives  reddere  is  pref- 
erable to/ocere;  e.  g.,  redden  aUquem  j^addum  et  moUemj  melierem,  iratum, 
&C. ;  homines  caecos  reddit  atpiditas ;  loca  tuta  ab  kostibus  reddebat.  In  the 
passive  we  rarely  find  reddi  foifieru 

Utor,  in  a  similar  sense,  is  used  with  a  double  ablative :  utor  aiiam  mm- 
gistrOf  I  have  a  person  for  my  teacher ;  utor  aliquo  aequo,  benignot  I  find  a 
person  just,  kind  towards  myself  Terent.,  Heaut,,  ii.,  1, 5,  MUti si  unouam 
fiUus  etit,  nme  UlefaoiU  me  uletwrfatre,  he  shall  have  in  me  an  indulgent 
father. 

Note  2. — With  regard  to  the  participle  passive,  the  rule  respecting  the 
agreement  of  the  predicate  with  the  cases  of  the  subject  rareljr  applies  to 
any  other  cases  than  the  nominative  and  accusative,  at  least  in  ordinary 
language.  There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  of  the  ablative  in  the 
construction  of  the  ablative  ab^lute ;  Nep.,  Hemn.^  3,  Haadmbole  impera 
tore  suffedo ;  Liv.,  iv.,  46,  magistro  equitum  creato  JUio  suo  jarofeotus  est  ad 
beUum;  ibid.,  zlv.,  21,  Consulibus  certioribus  factis  ;  Fior.,  iil.,  21,  ex  eeno- 
tuseonsuito  adversariis  hostibus  judicatis.  There  are  no  instances  of  other 
oblique  cases.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  a  Roman  mi^ht  have 
said,  Deareus  Scytharum  genti,  gtuimquam  iustissimae  Aa6tlae,  beUum  mtuUt. 

Note  3. — The  verbs  putare^  ducere,  and  habere  may  have  the  preposition 
pro  instead  of  the  accusative  of  the  predicate,  but  not  quite  in  the  same 
sense,  pro  expressing  rather  an  approximation ;  e.  g.,  habere  pro  hosts,  to 
deem  a  person  equal  to  an  enemy  ;  aliquid  pro  non  ditto  habere,  to  consider 
a  thing  as  though  it  had  not  been  said ;  aliquid  pro  certo  putare,  to  regard  a 
thing  as  though  it  were  certain ;  pro  nihUo,  as  though  it  were  nothing. 
We  may  here  notice,  also,  the  phrases  aUq%tem  in  numero;  e.  g.,  impera* 
forum,  sapienltum,  and  aliquem  m  loco  parentis  ducere  or  habere. 

[§395.]  8.  The  accusative  is  used  with  verbs  and  ad- 
jectives to  express  the  extent  of  time  and  space,  in 
answer  to  the  questions,  how  ftirl  how  longi  how 
broad  ]  how  deep  ]  how  thick  ]  e.  g.,  nunquam  pedem  a 
me  discessity  he  never  moved  one  step  fh)m  me ;  a  recta 
conscientia  non  iransversum  unguem  (or  digitum)  oportet 
discedere^  not  one  finger's  breadth ;  fossa  duos  pedes  lata 
or  langa  ;  cogitationem  sobrii  hominis  punctum  temporis 
suscipe,  take,  for  one  moment,  the  thought  of  a  rational 
man ;  so,  also,  Mithridates  annum  jam  tertium  et  vicesi- 
mum  regnat;  tres  annos  mecum  habitavit,  or  per  tres  annos^ 
which,  however,  implies  that  the  period  was  a  long  one. 

Campus  Marathon  ab  Athenis  circiter  miliapassuum  decern 

ahesty  Nep.,  MiU,,  4. 
Quaedam  bestiolae  unum  tantum  diem  vivunt^  Cic. 
Decem  quondam  annos  urbs  oppugnata  est  ob  unam  mylu 

erem  ah  universa  Chaecia,  Liv.,  v.,  4. 
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hacrimans  in  carcere  mater  noctes  diesque  assidehat,  Cic, 
in  Verr.j  v.,  43. 

[^  396.]  Note  1. — The  ablative  is  rarely  used  by  Cicero  to  express  the 
duration  of  time  ;*  e.  g.,  de  Off.,  iii.,  2,  Scriptvm  est  a  Posidonio  triginta 
atmis  vixisse  Panaetium,  posteaquam  libros  deofficiis  edidisset ;  but  it  is  more 
frequent  in  the  authors  of  the  silver  age ;  l^c,  Ann.^  i.,  53,  quattuordedm 
annis  exilium  toleravit ;  Suet.,  CcUig.,  59,  vixit  amtis  undetriginta.  The  abla- 
tive of  distance  must,  in  general,  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  although  it 
occurs  not  only  in  later  writers,  but  in  Caesar  and  Livy,  abestf  dutat  qmn- 
que  milibus  pcusuunif  or  spatio  aliquot  miUum  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.,  17,  Bxercitua 
Komarms  tridui  itinere  abfuit  ab  amne  Tanai ;  but  Cicero  and  others,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule,  say  iter  quinque^  decern  dierum,  or  biduian,  tridtmmf 
or  biduif  tridui  (scil.,  spatium)  abest  ab  aliquo  loco.  If,  however,  not  the  dis- 
tance is  to  be  expressed,  but  only  a  place  to  be  designated  by  the  circum- 
stance of  its  distance  from  another,  the  ablative  should  be  used,  though 
the  accusative  sometimes  occurs ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  xxvii.,  41,  millefere  et  quin- 
gentos  pasnis  castra  ab  hoste  locat;  xxv.,  13,  triapassuvm  milia  ab  ipsa  urbe 
loco  edito  castra  posuit,  and  in  other  passages.  Spatio  and  intervello  are  the 
only  words  in  which  the  ablative  is  used  exclusively ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  xxv.,  9, 
quindecimferme  milium  spatio  castra  ab  Tarento  posuit^  but  the  ablative  is 
found,  also,  in  many  other  cases,  agreeably  to  the  rule;  e.  g.,  Caes.,  Bell. 
GaU.f  i.,  48,  Eodem  die  castra  promovit  et  milibus  passuum  sex  a  Caesaris  cos- 
tris  sub  monte  consedit.  When  the  place  from  wnich  the  distance  is  calcu- 
lated is  not  mentioned,  but  understood  from  what  precedes,  ab  is  placed 
at  the  beginning,  as  if  the  ablative  of  the  distance  depended  on  it ;  e.  g., 
Caes.,  Bell.  GeUL,  ii.,  7,  a  milibus  passuum  duobus  castra  posueruntf  i.  e.,  at 
a  distance  of  2000  paces  from  the  spot,  or  2000  paces  off,  duo  inde  milia 
(for  more  instances  from  Caesar,  see  Schneider  on  Caes.,  /.  c);  Liv.,  xxiv., 
46,  a  quingentis  fere  passibus  castra  posuit ;  Flor.,  ii.,  6,  56,  non  jam  a  tertio 
lapide  (i.  e.,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles),  sed  ipsas  Carthaginis  portas  obsidi- 
one  quatiebat.     (Compare  Matthiae,  Cheek  Chrammarj  ^  573,  p.  994,  5th  ed.) 

[^  397.J  Note  2. — OW,  in  reference  to  the  years  which  a  person  has  livedo 
is  expressed  in  Latin  by  natus^  with  an  accusative  of  the  time ;  e.  g.,  De- 
cessit  Alexander  mensem  unum^  annos  tres  et  triginta  natus  (Justin,  xii.,  16). 
Alexander,  therefore,  died  quarto  et  trigesimo  anno,  or  aetatis  aymo.  A  per- 
son's age,  however,  may  be  expressed  without  natus,  by  the  genitive,  if 
his  name  is  closely  joined  to  the  words  denoting  the  time  (see  ^  426) ; 
e.  g.,  Alexander  annorum  trium  et  triginta  dtcessit,  i.  e.,  as  a  man  of  thirty- 
three  years.  The  expressions  "older"  or  "younger  than  thirty-three 
years,"  are  accordingly  rendered  in  Latin  by  plus  or  minu^  (see  ^  485)  tres 
et  triginta  annos  natus ;  but,  also,  by  major  or  minor,  either  without  quam; 
as,  major  {minor)  annos  tres  et  triginta  natus,  and  major  {minor)  annorum  trium 
et  triginta ;  or  with  quam :  major  {minor)  quam  annos  tres  et  triginta  natus, 
and  major  {minor)  quam  annorum  trium  et  triginta.  Natu  may  be  joined  to 
annorum,  as  anno  is  to  aetatis  in  the  case  of  ordinal  numerals.  Lastly,  the 
ablative  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  comparative ;  major  {minor)  tribus  et 
triginta  annis ;  and  in  the  Roman  laws  we  frequently  nnd  the  expression 
minor  viginti  quinque  annis. 

[§  398.]  9.  The  names  of  towns,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  small  islands,  are  put  in  the  accusative  with  verbs  im- 
plying motion,  without  the  preposition  in  or  ad,  which 
are  required  with  the  names  of  countries :  e.  g.,  Juvenes 
Romani  Athenas  studiorum  causa  prqficisci  solehanL     We 

*  [The  strict  distinction  appears  to  be  this :  with  the  ablative  we  ask, 
in  what  time ;  but  with  the  accusative,  throughout  what  time.  Compart 
Billroth,  L.  G.,  ^  208.]— Am.  Ed. 
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may  here  mention  at  once  all  the  roles  relating  to  the 
construction  of  the  names  of  towns.  If  they  denote  the 
place  whence,  they  are  in  the  ablative;  if  the  place  wliere  1 
singular  noims  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  are  put 
in  the  genitive,  all  plurals  and  nouns  of  the  third  declen- 
sion in  the  ablative  *  When  we  have  to  express  **  through 
a  town,"  the  preposition  'per  is  required. 

Demaratus  quidam^  Tarquinii  regis  pater,  tyrannum  Cyp- 
selum  quodferre  non  poterat,  Tarquinios  Corintho  fugit, 
et  ihi  suas/ortunas  constituit,  Cic,  Tuac,  v.,  37. 

Dionysius  tyrannus  Syracusis  expuhtts  Corinihi  pueroM 
docehat,  Cic,  Tusc,  iii.,  12. 

Ramae  Constdes,  Athenis  Arckontes,  Carthaginei  Suffetes^ 

sivejudices,  quotannis  creahantur,  Nep.,  Hann. 

Note  1. — The  use  of  names  of  countries  without  a  preposition,  like  the 
names  of  towns,  and  of  names  of  towns  with  the  prepositions  m,  a6,  ex,  is 
an  irregularity  which  should  not  be  imitated.  Of  these  prepositions  ab 
is  fbuna  most  frequently,  especially  in  Livy,  though  sometimes,  also,  in 
Cicero :  ab  Epidauro  Piraeeum  advectuSy  ab  JSpheso  in  Syriam  proftctus.  a 
Brundisio  nttlla  adhtic  fama  venerat ;  and  cases  may  occur  in  which  the 
preposition  is  absolutely  necessary ;  as  in  Cic,  m  Verr.^  iv.,  33,  Segesta  est 
mjndum  in  SicHioy  quod  ab  Aenea^fugienXe  a  Trojan  condition  esse  demonstrant. 
Ad  is  joined  with  names  of  towns  when  only  the  direction  towards  a  place 
ia  to  be  expressed,  and  not  the  place  itself;  e.  g.,  in  Cicero,  iter  dirigere  ad 
Mutinam ;  tres  viae  sutit  ad  Mutinarttf  farther,  when  the  vicinity  of  a  place 
is  to  be  denoted  (^  296);  in  this  sense,  the  elder  Cato  says,  in  Cic, 
Cat.  — aj.f  5,  adolescentulus  miles  profectus  sum  ad  Capuam^  quintoque  anno 

*  This  rule,  varying  as  it  does  with  the  number  and  declension  of  a 
name  of  a  town,  is  obviously  quite  arbitrary,  and  not  traceable  to  any 
principle.  The  first  (at  least  in  England)  proper  explanation  of  this 
apparent  peculiarity  of  the  Latin  language  is  given  by  a  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  Education  (vol.  i.,  p.  107),  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
passage :  *'  Wo  are  usually  directed  to  translate  at  Rome  by  the  genitive, 
«i  Athens  by  the  ablative,  &c.,  givin|^  different  rules  according  as  the 
number  or  the  gender  differs,  while,  m  fact,  they  are  all  datives.  With 
Romaet  Athenisy  there  is  no  difficulty.  As  to  Beneventi,  domiy  &c.,  an  ear- 
lier form  of  the  dative  of  the  second  declension  was  o*  (oZxot),  whence 
arose  the  double  form  nullo  and  nulR.  In  the  plural  the  two  languages 
exhibit  the  same  analogy ;  dovh)ti  do^Xotc^  in  Greek,  and  in  Latin  in<«ri, 
oiim«.  In  the  third  declension  a  common  occurrence  has  taken  place." 
This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  we  find. Car- 
thagini,  Afunirt,  Tiburi,  and  also  Lacedmmonij  when  the  place  where  ?  isio 
be  expressed.    See  above,  ^  63,  in  fin. — Tra.nsl. 

t  The  writer  above  quoted  justly  remarks :  "  Our  editions  often  present 
Carthagincy  Lacedemone^  where  the  MSS.  have  the  correct  dative.  It  is 
true  that  authority  exists  for  the  other  form ;  but  the  change  of  Carthagini^ 
into  Carthagine  is  precisely  similar  to  the  change  of  Aeri  into  Awe,  pictai 
into  pictaty  and  not  unlike  the  absorption  of  the  i  in  the  datives  of  so  many 
declensions,  Greek  and  Latin :  gradm  gradujjidei  fide.  In  the  third  de- 
clension, the  preceding  consonant  saved  it  from  total  extinction.  The 
commonest  effect  of  time  upon  language  is  to  soften  away  the  final  letters. 
Hence  mtrom,  mbrare;  agier,  agi ;  ipsusy  ipse;  qms,  qui;  fuerunty  fuert 
k9md,  homS;  kyov,  kyo;  ego,  e^d,**  &c.— Transl. 
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pott  ad  TaretUum  Quaestor,  tliat  is,  m  easirOf  ad  CapuAm^  ad  TarmUum,  So 
ad  is  also  used  to  denote  the  approach  of  a  fleet  to  a  maritime  town;  e.  g., 
Caes.,  Bell.  Civ.f  iii.,  100,  LaeUue  cum  clasee  ad  Brundisium  venit. 

What  has  been  said  above  in  reference  to  islands  applies  not  only  to 
those  wMch  have  towns  of  the  same  name,  such  as  DehSf  Rhodue,  Sa- 
moey  CorcyrOf  but  to  Others,  also,  as  in  Cicero:  Ithacae  vivere  otiose;  in 
Nepos,  Cunoni^unmum  Cypri  vmf,  Iphicrates  in  ThraciOf  Timo^eus  Lesbi; 
Pauaaniam  cum  claaee  Cyprum  atque  Helleepontum  nUserunt;  so,  also,  Cker- 
sonesum  colonoe  tniUeref  Uhersonesi  habitcare;  but  Cicero,  de  Divin.,  i.,  25, 
says,  in  Cyprum  redire.  The  larger  islands ;  as,  Sardiniaf  Brttonnia,  Creta^ 
JEuboeay  Sicilia,  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  names  of  countries ;  and 
the  few  exceptions  which  occur  cannot  be  taken  into  account ;  e.  g.,  Cic, 
p.  Leg.  Man..,  12,  inde  Sardiniam  cum  clasee  venit ;  Liv.,  zzxii.,  16,  Euboeam 
trajecerunt ;  Flor.,  iii.,  10,  Britanniam  transit ;  and  some  others. 

Names  of  countries,  also,  are  not  unfrequently  used  in  the  accusative 
without  the  preposition  in  when  motion  is  expressed.  This  is  most  fre- 
quently the  case  with  Aegyptus  (once  even  in  Cic.,  de  Nat.  Demr.j  iii,  22), 
and  other  Greek  names  of  countries  in  u«;  as,  JSpwiM,  Peloponnesus^  Cher- 
Bonesus,  Bosporus^  perhaps  owing  to  their  resemblance  to  names  of  towns  i 
but  also  with  others ;  e.  g.,  Caes.,  Bell.  Gall.,  iii.,  7,  lUyricwn  profectus  ; 
BdL  Ctv.,  iii.,  41,  Macedoniam  pervenit;  Liv.,  x.,  37,  Etrwiam  transducto 
oxerdtu;  xxz.,  24,  Africam  transitunu.  All  these  expressions,  however, 
are  only  exceptions,  rarely  used  by  the  earlier  writers,  and  somewhat 
more  frequently  by  the  later  ones.  Even  names  of  nations,  when  used 
jfor  those  of  countries,  are  construed  in  this  way  by  Tacitus,  Ann.,  xii, 
32,  ductus  inde  Cangos  exercitus ;  xii.,  15,  Ipse  praeceps  Iberos  ad  ptUrium 
regnum  pervadit.    The  genitive  of  names  of  countries  in  answer  to  the 

Question  where  ?  is  much  more  rare,  and  is  confined  to  Aegypti  in  Caesar, 
hll.  Civ.,  iii.,  106 ;  Chersonesi  in  Nep.,  Milt.,  I ;  Florus,  i,  18,  11,  uses  Lu- 
caniae  in  the  same  way ;  in  Sallust  the  combination  Romae  Nvmidiaeque  it 
easily  accounted  for.** 

The  grammatical  explanation  of  this  genitive,  howevei,  is  connected 
with  difficulties.  Formerly  grammarians  accounted  for  it  by  the  ellipsis 
in  loco ;  modern  comparative  philology  has  called  in  the  aid  of  the  locative 
singular  in  t  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  which  is  akin  to  the  Latin.  (See 
Bopp,  Vergleich.  Grammatik,  p.  229.)  This  would  account  for  the  ae  in  the 
first  declension,  the  ancient  form  being  ai  (see  ^  45),  and  for  the  i  in  some 
nouns  of  the  third  declension ;  e.  g.,  Tiburi,  Carthagini,  ruri.  (See  ^  62, 
foil.)  The  use  of  the  accusative  to  denote  "motion  to,"  and  of  the  ab- 
lative to  denote  the  place  where  or  whence,  is  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  syntactical  system  of  the  Latin  language ;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  fact  of  later  writers,  especially  Justin,  frequently  putting  names  of 
towns  of  the  second  declension  in  the  ablative  to  denote  the  place  where; 
e.  g.,  Abydo,  Corintho,  Liv.,  v.,  52,  in  monte  Albano  Lavinioque,  for  et  La- 
vinu.f 

[^  399.]  Note  2. — With  regard  to  adjectives  and  nouns  of  apposition 
jomed  with  names  of  towns,  the  following  rules  must  be  observed.  When 
a  name  of  a  town  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  the  answer  to  the  question 
where?  is  not  expressed  by  the  genitive,  but  by  the  preposition  in  with  the 
ablative;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Att.,  xi.,  16,  in  ipsa  Alexandria;  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat., 
xiv.,  3,  in  Narbonensis  provinciae  Alba  Helvia  ;  and,  consequently,  not  Albae 
Longae,  but  rather  the  simple  ablative  Alba  Longa ;  as  in  Virgil,  Aen.,  vi, 
766.  In  Cicero,  however,  we  find  Teani  Apili  {p.  Cluent.,  9),  in  the  Apu- 
lian  Teanum.    When  a  name  of  a  town  answers  to  the  question  where  ? 

*  According  to  the  remark  made  above,  Aegypti^  Chersonesi,  Lucaniae, 
&c.,  are  all  datives,  answering  to  the  Sanscrit  locative,  and  not  genitives. 
— Transl. 

t  According  to  what  was  said  above,  these  are  not  exceptions ;  Abydo, 
Corintho,  being  datives,  and  not  ablatives.— Tramsl. 
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in  the  ablatiTe,  the  addition  of  an  adjective  {Produces  no  change;  e.  g., 
Cic,  md  Att.f  xyl,  6,  Malo  vel  cum  ftmore  domi  cMe,  quam  sine  timore  Aihenia 
tuu;  Liv.,  i.,  IB^  Numa  PompiUus  Curibus  Sabmitnabitabat;  ibid.,  xxviii., 
17,  Carthagme  nova  rtUquit;  and  hence  the  reading  in  the  epitome  of  the 
tame  book  should  be  Carthagmi  nova,  and  not  wmae.  In  answer  to  the 
questions  whither?  and  whence?  the  accuis.  and  abiat  are  used  both  with 
and  without  prepositions;  e.  g.,  Ovid,  Hermd.,  ii.,  83,  Aliquia  doctae  jam 
nunc  eatf  inquitf  Athenas;  Cic,  in  Verr.,  i.,  19,  quae  ipsa  Samo  sublata  sunt: 
but  Propeit.,  iiL,  20,  maptum  iter  ad  doctas  pn^cisci  cogor  Athenas  ;  and 
Martial,  xiiL,  107,  de  vitifira  ftenisse  Vienna. 

When  the  words  urbst  opmdum,  locus,  &c.,  follow  the  names  of  towns 
as  appositions,  thej  generally  take  a  preposition ;  e.  g.,  Demaratus  Corin- 
thius  se  contulit  TarpUnios,  in  urbem  Etrvriae  florentissimam  ;  Cic,  in  Verr., 
v.,  51,  Cleomenes  diait,  sese  m  terram  esse  egressum,  ut  Pachyno,  e  terrestri 
praesidio,  nulites  cottigeret.  In  answer  to  the  question  where  ?  however,  the 
simple  ablative  may  be  used,  but  never  the  genitive ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Arch,^ 
3,  Archias  Antiochiae  nalus  est, celebri  Quondam urbe  et  copiosa ;  p.  Rob.  Post., 
10,  DeUdanan  causa  et  voluptatis  cives  Romanos  Neapoli,  in  celeberrimo  oppido, 
cum  miteUa  saepe  vidimus.  When  these  words,  with  their  prepositions,  pre- 
cede the  names  of  towns,  the  latter  are  invariably  put  in  the  same  case ; 
e.  g.,  ad  urbem  Anct/ram,  ex  urbe  Roma^  ex  oppido  ThermiSf  in  oppido  Athenis ; 
Nep.,  Cinu,  3,  in  oppido  Citio ;  Tac,  Ann.,  zi.,  21 ,  in  oppido  Aarumeto.  Ex- 
ceptions are  rare;  Vitruv.,  Praef.,  lib.  z.,  nobiliOraecorum  et  ampla  civitate 
Epikesi;  and  in  Cic,  ad  Att.,  v.,  18,  Cassius  in  oppido  Antiochiae  cum  omm 
exercitu  est,  where  Antiochiae  depends  upon  oppido,  just  as  wo  say  "  in  the 
town  of  Antioch." 

[^  400.]  Note  3. — ^The  words  domus  and  rus  are  treated  like  the  names 
of  towns,  consequently  domum  (also  domos  in  the  plur.)  and  nw,  home, 
into  the  country ;  domo  and  rare,  from  home,  from  the  country ;  domi,  run 
(more  frequent  than  rure),  at  home,  in  the  country.  But  although  the 
rule  requires,  e.  g.,  domo  abesse,  to  be  absent  from  home,  Livy  uses  esse  ab 
domo ;  and  besides  domi  se  tenere,  to  keep  at  home,  we  also  find  domo  se 
tenere.*  (See  the  comment,  on  Nep.,  Epam.,  10.)  Lhmi  also  takes  the 
pienitives  meae,  tuae,  nostras,  vestrae,  and  aiienae;  but  if  any  other  adjective 
IS  ioined  with  it,  a  preposition  must  be  used ;  e.  g.,  in  ilia  domo,  in  domo 
p%tblica,  in  privata  dmno.  When  the  name  of  the  possessor  is  added  in  the 
genitive,  both  forms,  domi  and  in  donw,  are  used ;  e.  g.,  domi  or  in  domo 
Caesaris  or  ipsius.  In  the  case  of  domum  and  tUmo,  the  rule  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  same ;  we  say,  e.  g.,  domum  meam  venit,  nihil  domtmi  suam  intu- 
Kt,  domos  suas  invitant,  dmno  sua  egredi ;  but  in  domum  meretriciam  indud ; 
in  domum  veterem  remigrare  e  nova ;  Livy,  in  domum  Maelii  tela  inferuntur  ; 
Cicero,  e  domo  Caesaris  multa  ad  te  delata  sunt ;  Cicero,  however,  very 
commonly  says,  domum  alicujus  venire,  convenire^  domos  omnium  concursare. 

Humus,  bellum,  and  militia  are,  to  some  extent,  construed  in  a  similar 
way,  their  genitivesf  being  used  to  denote  the  place  where  T  humi,  on  the 
nound  (but  not  humum,  (i  throw)  upon  the  ground,  and  rarely  humo,  from 
the  ground,  prepositions  oeing  required  to  express  these  relations ;  hence 
humo  is  often  used  as  an  ablative  of  place  ror  humi);  belli  and  milUiae, 
always  in  combination  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  domi:  belli  domique,  or 
domi  bellique,  domi  militiaeque,  at  home  and  in  the  camp ;  nee  ducem  belli,  nee 
principem  domi  desideramus;  nihil  domi,  ruhil  militiae  gestum.  But  we  also 
nnd  m  bello,  in  war.  Vidstiae  for  in  vicinia,  occurs  in  Terence  in  such  con- 
nezions,  as,  hie,  hue,  vicimae,  where,  however,  the  genitive  might  be  re- 
garded as  dependant  upon  the  adverb  (see  ^  434),  but  Plautus  {Bacch.,  ii. 
2,  27)  uses  it  without  the  adverb ;  proximae  vUiniae  habitat.  Foras  (out 
through  the  door)  and  foris  (out  at  the  door)  have  become  adverbs,  but 
the  one  is  properly  an  accusat.,  and  the  other  an  ablat. 

*  [These  are  all  locative  cases.    Consult  note  on  page  287.}— Am.  fid 
1 1  Or,  more  correctly,  locatives.]— Am.  Ed, 

Bb 
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[§  401.]  The  poets  may  express  by  the  accusative  any 
locality  answering  to  the  question  whither  ?  as  in  Virgil, 
Italiamfato  profugtis  Lavinaque  venit  litora  ;  Speluncam 
Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eandem  deveniunt;  Ovid,  Verhc 
refers  awes  non  pervenientia  nostras. 

[§  402.]  10,  In  exclamations  the  accusative  of  the  per- 
son or  thmg  wondered  at  is  used,  either  with  the  inter- 
jections o,  heUj  eheu,  or  without  them.  The  accusative 
may  be  explained  by  supplying  some  verb  of  emotion  or 
declaration.;  e.  g.,  Seu  me  miserum/  O  wretched  man 
that  I  am  !  heu  dementiam  existimantium  /  O  the  folly  of 
those  who  believe,  &c. !  or  without  heu :  me  miserum  I 
Beatos  quondam  duces  Romanos  !  exclaims  Corbulo  in 
Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  20 ;  Cic,  in  Verr.,  v.  25,  Hu/ndne  hami- 
nem  /  hancine  impudentiam,judices  !  hanc  audaciam  /  and 
in  an  ironical  sense,  p.  Coel.,  26,  In  halneis  delituerunt : 
testes  egregios  !  de  Orat.,  iii.,  2,  Ofalla>cem  hominwm  spem 
fragilemquefortunam  et  inanes  nostras  contentions  ! 

[^  403.]  Note  1. — With  these  as  with  all  other  interjections  the  vocatiye 
also  is  used,  when  the  person  or  thing  itself  is  invoked ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  PhiUp., 
xiii.,  17,  o  miser f  omm  re,  turn  hoc  ipso  quod  non  sentis,  quam  miser  sit  I  vat 
and  hei  are  usually  joined  with  the  dative ;  as,  vae  misero  mihi!  vae  vietis  I 
hei  mihi,  qualis  erat ! 

Note  2. — Ecce  and  en  (Greek  ^v,  iivC)  are  preferred  with  the  nominative ; 
as,  Ecce  tnae  litterae  !  Ecce  nova  turba  atque  rixa  !  En  ego  !  En  memoria 
mortui  sodalis  !  en  metus  vivorum  existimationis  !  Ecce  with  the  accusative 
occurs  only  in  comedy,  in  the  expression  ecce  me  I  and  in  the  contracted 
forms  eccum,  eccos,  eccillumf  ecciUam,  eccistam. 

[§  404.]  11.  The  following  prepositions  govern  the  ac- 
cusative :  ad,  apud,  ante,  adversus  and  adversum^  cis  and 
citra,  circa  and  circum,  circiter,  contra^  crga^  extra,  infra, 
inter ^  intra,  juxta^  ob^  penes,  per,  pone^  post,  praeter,  prope, 
propter,  secundum,  supra,  trans,  versus,  ultra,  and  in  and 
sub  when  joined  with  verbs  of  motion.  Respecting  super 
and  subter,  see  §  .?20. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

DATIVE    CASE. 

[§  405.]  1.  The  dative  is  the  case  of  referefice,  or,  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  accusative,  the  case  denoting  the  re- 
moter object;  for  as  the  accusative  serves  to  denote  the 
effect  or  that  which  is  acted  upon,  in  conti'ast  to  the  agent 
or  active  subject,  so  the  dative  denotes  that  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  subject  acts,  or  in  reference  to  which 
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It  possesses  this  or  that  quality  >  e.  g.,  scnbo  vohis  hutu 
librum,  I  write  this  book  (the  agent  and  effect,  or  cause 
and  effect),  for  you  (with  reference  to  you,  for  your  ad- 
vantage) ;  prosum  tibi,  I  am  useful  to  you  (in  reference  to 
you).*     Hence  the  dative  is  used. 

('aj  With  all  transitive  verbs,  besides  the  accusative, 
either  expressed  or  understood,  to  denote  the  person  in 
reference  to  whom  or  for  whom  a  thing  is  done ;  e.  g., 
date  partem  pauperihus,  commendo  tibi  Itberos  meos,  mitto 
tibi  librum,  rex  mihi  domum  a^dificavit ;  in  the  following 
sentences  the  accusative  is  imderstood,  or  its  place  .is  sup- 
plied by  the  sentences  which  follow :  suadeo  tibi,  persua- 
deo  tibi,  nuntiavit  imperatori,  promisit  militibtu.  This 
rule  implies  that  the  person  for  whose  benefit  or  loss 
anything  is  done  is  expressed  by  the  dative  (dutivtcs  corn- 
modi  et  incommodi)  ;  e.  g.,  Pisistrattis  sibi,  non  patriae, 
Megarenses  vicit,  Justin ;  Non  scholae,  sed  vitae  discimibs,  \ 
Senec,  Epist,,  106. 

[§  406.]  (b)  With  intransitive  verbs,  which,  though 
they  usually  do  not  govern  any  case,  may  yet  express 
that  the  action  is  done  vnth  reference  to  something  or 
somebody.  We  mention  here,  especially,  vacare,  ntbbere, 
and  supplicare,  Vaco  signifies  "  I  am  free,"  hence,  vaco 
alicui  rei,  I  have  leisure  for  a  thing,  or  occupy  myself 
with  it ;  as,  vaco  phUosophiae.  Ntibo  originally  signifies 
"  I  cover ;"  and  as,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  the 
bride  on  her  wedding-day  covered  her  face,  she  was  said 
nubere  alicui  viro,  "  to  cover  herself  for  a  man,"  that  is, 
"  to  marry."  '  (In  the  passive,  however,  we  find  nupta 
cum  viro.)  Supplico  signifies  "I  am  a  suppliant"  fsup- 
plexj  ;  hence,  supplico  alicui,  I  implore  a  person.  Homo 
non  sibi  se  soli  natum  meminerit,  sea  patriae,  sed  suis,  Cic, 
De  Fin,,  ii.,  14. 

Givitas  Romana  inter  bellorum  strepitu?n  parum  olim  va- 
cabat  liberalihus  disciplinis,     Sueton.,  JDe  G-rammat, 

Plures  in  Asia  mulieres  singulis  viris  solent  nubere,  Cic. 

Neque  Caesari  solum,  sed  etiam  amicis  epis  omnibus  pro  te, 
sicut  adhucfeci,  libentissime  supplicabo.  Cic,  Ad  Fam., 
vi.,  14. 

[^  407.]  Note  1. — Suadeo  tUn  hanc  rem,  has  nothing  that  is  strange  to  us, 
as  we  use  the  same  construction  in  English.    Persuadeo  denotes  the  com- 

*  [Some  grammarians  have  called  the  dative  the  acquisitive  case,  ai 
being  used  after  any  yerb,  denoting  that  anything  is  done  to,  or  for  ny 
person.    {Crmn^^s  Oynmasiwn,  voL  i.,  p.    O.)] — Am.  Ed. 
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[§  401.]  The  poets  may  express  by  the  accusative  any 
locality  answering  to  the  question  whither  ?  as  in  Virgil, 
Italiamfato  profugtis  Lavinaque  venit  litora  ;  Speluncam 
Dido  dux  et  Tro^aniis  eandein  deveniunt;  Ovid,  Verbc 
refers  aures  non  pervenientia  nostras, 

[§  402.]  10.  In  exclamations  the  accusative  of  the  per- 
son or  thmg  wondered  at  is  used,  either  with  the  inter- 
jections Of  heu,  eheu,  or  without  them.  The  accusative 
may  be  explained  by  supplying  some  verb  of  emotion  or 
declaration.;  e.  g.,  Heu  me  miserum  !  O  wretched  man 
that  I  am  !  heu  dementiam  existimantium  /  O  the  folly  of 
those  who  believe,  &c. !  or  without  heu :  me  miserum  I 
Beatos  quondam  duces  Romanes  !  exclaims  Corbulo  in 
Tacit.,  Ann.i  xi.,  20 ;  Cic,  in  Verr.,  v.  25,  Hundne  hami- 
nem  /  hancine  impudentiam,judices  /  hanc  audaciam  I  and 
in  an  ironical  sense,  p.  CoeL,  26,  In  halneis  delituerunt : 
testes  egregios  !  de  Or  at.,  iii.,  2,  Ofallacem  hondnum  spem 
fragilemquefortwnam  et  inanes  nostras  contentiones  ! 
[^  403.]  NoU  1. — With  these  as  with  all  other  interjections  the  vocatiye 


ha,  mihi,  qualis  erat  I 

Note  2. — Ecce  and  en  (Greek  ^,  ^Cj  are  preferred  with  the  nominative ; 
as,  Ecce  tuae  litterae!  Ecce  nova  ttarba  atque  rixa  /  En  ego  !  En  memoria 
mortui  sodalis  !  en  metus  viverum  existimationie  /  Ecce  with  the  accusative 
occurs  only  in  comedy,  in  the  expression  ecce  me  I  and  in  the  contracted 
forms  eccuniy  eccosj  eccillum,  eccillamf  eccistam. 

[§  404.]  11.  The  following  prepositions  govern  the  ac- 
cusative :  ady  apudf  ante,  adversus  and  adversum,  cis  and 
citra,  circa  and  drcum,  circiter,  contra,  crga,  extra,  infra, 
inter,  intra,  juxta,  ob,  penes,  per,  pone,  post,  praeter,  prope, 
propter,  secundum,  supra,  tran^,  versus,  ultra,  and  in  and 
sub  when  joined  with  verbs  of  motion.  Respecting  super 
and  subter,  see  §  ?.20, 
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[§  405.]  1.  The  dative  is  the  case  o^  reference,  or,  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  accusative,  the  case  denoting  the  re- 
moter object;  for  as  the  accusative  serves  to  denote  the 
effect  or  that  which  is  acted  upon,  in  conti'ast  to  the  agent 
or  active  subject,  so  the  dative  denotes  that  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  subject  acts,  or  in  reference  to  which 
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It  possesses  this  or  that  quality  >  e.  g.,  scriho  vohis  hunc 
librum,  I  write  this  book  (the  agent  and  effect,  or  cause 
and  effect),  for  you  (with  reference  to  you,  for  your  ad- 
vantage) ;  prosum  tibi,  I  am  useful  to  you  (in  reference  to 
you).*     Hence  the  dative  is  used. 

(aj  With  all  transitive  verbs,  besides  the  accusative, 
either  expressed  or  understood,  to  denote  the  person  in 
reference  to  whom  or  for  whom  a  thing  is  done ;  e.  g., 
date  panem  pauperibus,  commefuLo  tibi  Itberos  meos^  mitto 
tibi  librum,  rex  miM  domum  aedificavit ;  in  the  following 
sentences  the  accusative  is  understood,  or  its  place, is  sup- 
plied by  the  sentences  which  follow :  suadeo  tibi,  persua- 
deo  tibi,  nuntiavit  imperatori,  promisit  militibus.  This 
rule  implies  that  the  person  for  whose  benefit  or  loss 
anything  is  done  is  expressed  by  the  dative  (dativtis  corn- 
modi  et  incommodij  ;  e.  g.,  PisistratiLs  sibi,  non  patriae, 
Megarenses  vicit,  Justin ;  Non  scholae,  sed  vitae  discimus^  < 
Senec,  Epist,,  106. 

[§  406.]  fbj  With  intransitive  verbs,  which,  though 
they  usually  do  not  govern  any  case,  may  yet  express 
that  the  action  is  done  vnth.  reference  to  something  or 
somebody.  We  mention  here,  especially,  vacare,  nidfcre, 
and  supplicare,  Vaco  signifies  "  I  am  free,"  hence,  vaco 
alicui  rei,  I  have  leisure  for  a  thing,  or  occupy  myself 
with  it ;  as,  vaco  philosophiae,  Nubo  originally  signifies 
"  I  cover;*'  and  as,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  the 
bride  on  her  wedding-day  covered  her  face,  she  was  said 
nubere  alicui  viro,  "  to  cover  herself  for  a  man,"  that  is, 
"  to  marry.*'  '  (In  the  passive,  however,  we  find  nupta 
cum  viro,)  Supplico  signifies  "I  am  a  suppliant**  fsup- 
plexj  ;  hence,  supplico  alicui,  I  implore  a  person.  Homo 
non  sibi  se  soli  natum  meminerit,  sea  patriae,  sed  suis,  Cic, 
De  Fin,,  ii.,  14. 

Oivitas  Romana  inter  bellorum  strepitum  parum  olim  va- 
cabat  liberalibus  disciplinis,     Sueton.,  I)e  G-rammat, 

Plures  in  Asia  mulieres  singulis  viris  solent  nubere,  Cic. 

Neque  Caesari  solum,  sed  etiam  amicis  ejus  omnibus  pro  te, 
sicut  adhucfeci,  libentissime  supplicabo,  Cic,  Ad  Fam,, 
vi.,  14. 

[^  407.]  Note  1. — Suadeo  tibi  hanc  rem,  has  nothing  that  is  strange  to  us, 
as  we  use  the  same  construction  in  English.    Persuadeo  denotes  the  com- 

*  [Some  grammarians  have  called  the  dative  the  acqitisitive  case,  ai 
being  used  after  any  yerb,  denoting  that  anything  is  done  to,  or  fcr  any 
penoa.    {Crombi«*s  Chfmnatiwn,  vol.  i.,  p.  '0.)]—Atn,  Ed. 
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pletioA.  oftuadeOf  and  must  be  noticed  here  because  its  construction  differs 
from  that  of  our  verb  **  to  persuade."  We  use  the  passive  form  "  I  am  per- 
suaded," but  in  Latin  we  must  say  hoc  (or  any  other  neuter  pronoun)  mihi 
permadehtrf  as  the  construction  is  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
clause  which  follows  the  subject ;  j)er8uadeiur  mihifpernuisum  mihi  est,  mihi 
persuamm  lutbeo  (this  occurs  only  in  Caes.,  BeU.  GaU.^  iii.,  2)  esse  aUqiudt 
out  also  de  aUqua  re.  Persuadeo  te  has  been  found  in  a  fragment  of  Cicero^ 
jE>.  Tidl.,  ^  39,  ed.  Peyron,  but  is  otherwise  altogether  unclassical ;  it  ex- 
plains, however,  the  personal  participle  pernuuns  which  occurs  now  and 
then.* 

Mihi  quidem  nunquam  persuaderi  potuit,  animos,  dum  in  corporibus  eseent  mor- 
talimis,  viverey  quum  exisaent  ex  hiSf  emori^  Cic,  Cat.  Maj.f  22. 

[^  408.]  Note  2.— The  free  application  of  the  dative,  or  what  is  termed 
the  dativus  commodi  et  incommodif  enabled  the  Romans  to  speak  with  great 
nicety  aifd  conciseness.  Compare,  for  example,  the  following  passages, 
whose  number  might  be  greatly  increased :  Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.,  8  ( Verres) 
hunc  haminem  Veneri  ahsolvit^  sti>i  condemnat,  to  the  loss  of  Venus  (whose 
temple  was  to  have  received  a  bequest)  he  acquits  him,  but  for  his  own 
benefit  he  condemns  him  ;  Terent.,  Adelph.,  i.,  2,  35,  quod  peccat^  Demea^ 
mihipeccat.  In  Plautus  {Capt.^  iv.,  2,  86),  a  person  answers  to  the  imper- 
tinent remark  esiaire  mihi  videris:  mihi  quidem  entrio,  non  tibi;  i.  e.,  it  does 
not  concern  you.  The  dative  of  personal  pronouns  is  very  often  used 
where  it  is  superfluous  as  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  but  it  always 
conveys  the  expression  of  a  lively  feeling,  and  is  therefore  termed  dativus 
sthims ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  Praef.^  Ad  ilia  mihi  pro  se  quiaqw  acriter  intendat  emi- 
mum ;  Herat.,  Epist.,  i.,  3,  15,  Quid  mini  Celsus  agit?  What  is  my  old 
friend  Celsus  doing  ?  In  some  cases  the  pronoun  gives  to  the  expression 
an  almoet  personal  shade  of  meaning ;  Sallust,  Cat.,  52,  hie  mihi  quisquam 
miaericordiam  nominat !  Let  no  one  talk  to  me  of  mercy  !  Cic,  Philip., 
'iii.,  4,  Ate  mihi  etiam  Q.  Fufius  pacis  commoda  commemorat !  The  following 
phrases,  also,  should  be  observed:  quid  tibi  vis?  what  do  you  want?  qtnd 
sibi  iste  wdt  ?  what  does  he  want  ?  quid  vuU  sibi  haec  oratio  ?  what  does  this 
speech  mean  ?  quid  haec  sibi  dona  volunt  1  what  is  the  meaning  of  these 
presents  ?  or  what  is  their  object  ? 

[§  409.]  2.  The  dative  is  joined  with  all  adjectives 
(and  adverbs)  whose  meaning  is  incomplete,  unless  a 
person  or  an  object  is  mentioned  for  or  agayist  whom,  for 
whose  benefit  or  loss  the  quality  exists.  Of  this  kind  are 
those  which  express  utility  or  injury,  pleasantness  or  un- 
pleasantness^ inclination  or  disinclination,  ease  or  difficulty , 
suitableness  or  unsuitahleness^  similarity  or  dissimilarity^ 
equality  or  inequality. 

Adjectives  expressing  a  friendly  or  hostile  disposition 
towards  a  person,  may  take  the  prepositions  «»,  erga^  ad- 
versus,  instead  of  the  dative ;  and  utilis,  inutUis,  aptus, 
ineptus  generally  take  the  preposition  ad  to  express  the 
thing  for  which  anything  is  useful  or  fit ;  e.  g.,  homo  ad 
nullam  rem,  utilis ;  locus  aptus  ad  insidias ;  but  the  per- 
son to  or  for  whom  a  thing  is  useful  or  fit,  is  always  ex- 
pressed by  the  dative. 

*  [  Opinio  maliy  quo  viso,  et  persuaso,  aegritudo  inseqvitur  necessario.    {Cic, 
Tv£c.,  3,  29.) — Cum  animus  auditoris  persuasus  videtur  esse  ab  iis,  qui  ant§ 
eontra  diserunt.     (Auct.  ad  Heren.,  1,  6.)] — Am.  Ed. 
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CoMM  nanne  similis  lupo  ?  atque^  ut  Ennius,  **  simia  quam 
similisy  turpisshna  bestia^  nobis  /"  Cic,  De  Nat,  Deor,, 
L,  35. 

Fidelissimi  ante  omnia  homini  canis  ei  equus,  Plin. 

Jnvia  virtuti  nulla  est  via,  Ovid,  Met.,  xiv.,  113. 

Cunctis  esto  benignus,  nulli  blandus,  paucis  familiarise 
omnibus  aequtis,  Seneca. 

[^  410.]  Note  1. — Amicus f  mimicu*,  familiaris^  are  properly  adjectives, 
and  as  such  have  their  degrees  of  comparison,  and  are  joined  with  the  da- 
tive; as  in  Nepos,  Miltiades  amicior  omnium  lihertati^  q^iam  suaefuit  domi- 
nationi ;  and  homo  miAi  amicisnmust  mihifamiUarissimtts^  are  very  common 
expressions.     When  used  as  substantives,  they  are  joined  with  a  genitive 
or  an  adjective ;  as,  amicus  mUris  mei^  amicus  meus ;  and  it  is  owing  to  their 
'character  of  substantives  that  even  in  the  superlative  we  find  amidssimus, 
familiarissimuSf  inimicissimus  (and  on  the  same  principle  iniquissimus)  meus 
Cicero,  m  Verr.,  i.,  26,  uses  the  genitive,  amicissimus  nostroru7n  hominum 
InviduSf  envious,  and  intimus,  intimate,  when  used  as  adjectives,  take  the 
dative ;  as  in  Cicero,  intimus  erat  Clodio ;  but  as  substantives  they  take  the 
genitive  or  a  possessive  pronoun ;  e.  g.,  ab  invidis  <vi«,  ex  ijitimis  meis^  in- 
vidus  laudis.    nostis,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a  real  substantive,  some 
times  takes  a  dative  according  to  the  analogy  of  inimicus;  e.  g.,  dis  homini- 
hmsmu  hostis, 

[J  411.]  Note  2. — The  dative  is  also  joined  with  adjectives  and  adverbs 
denoting  affinity  and  propinquity  ;  as,  conterminusy  propinquust  vicinus^  finiti- 
mus,  affinis.  As  prope,  tne  preposition,  governs  the  accusative,  its  degrees 
of  comparison  (^  266)  jtropior  and  nropiW,  proximus  and  projrtme,  take  both 
the  dative  and  accusative ;  e.  g..  Curt.,  ix.,  12,  propius  tribunal  accedere^  and 
in  Sallust,  IMn/es  propius  mare  Africum  agitabant^  proxime  Hispaniam  Mauri 
sutu,  (Compare  Gronovius  on  Livy,  xxii.,  40.)  Affinis ^  in  the  sense  of 
**  partaking,"  sometimes  takes  the  genitive ;  as  in  Cicero,  affinis  hujus 
suspicionis  ;  affinis  rei  capitalis,  together  with  affinis  huic  sceleri^  ei  turpitudini. 
Vicinus  and  vicina  are  ooth  adjectives  and  substantives,  and  in  the  latter 
sense  they  take  the  genitive. 

The  following  adjectives  govern  both  the  dative  and  the  genitive: 
aequaliSf  cognominisy  contrartus^  communis^  peculiaris,  propriusy  superstes.  The 
genitive  is  very  frequent  with  proprius ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Imprimis  hominis  est 
propria  veri  investigatio  ;  Alias  nationes  servitutem  pati  possunt,  populi  Romani 
est  propria  libertas,  especially  when  the  neuter  proprium  is  used  as  a  sulv 
ttantive  in  the  sense  of  "property,"  or  "peculiarity;"  e.  g.,  Proprium  est 
oratoris  ornate  dicere.  The  same  is  the  case  with  communis ;  as  in  Cic, 
de  Fin.f  v.,  23,  Haec  justitiae  ita  propria  sunt,  ut  sint  reliquarum  virtutum  com- 
munia.  Hence  a  possessive  pronoun  is  frequently  joined  to  proprius ;  as, 
adsmit  nobis  omnia,  quae  nostra  erant  projtria ;  l>oth  constructions  are  com 
bined  in  Cic,  «.  Sulla^  3,  Nulla  est  enim  in  re  ptiblica  causa  mca  propria 
tempus  agendifuit  magis  mihi  proprium y  quam  ceteris.  Aequalis  governs  the 
genitive  only  m  the  sense  of  "  contemporar>',"  in  which  it  occurs  also  as  a 
substantive,  whence  meus  aequalis ;  but  the  dative  is  not  unusual  in  this 
•ense.  Superstes  occurs  in  Plautus  and  Terence  with  the  dative,  but  in 
later  writers  the  genitive  is  more  prevalent.  Even  Cicero  {ad  Quint.  Frat., 
i.,  3)  says,  Utinam  te  non  solum  vitae,  sed  etiam  dignitatis  supcrstitem  reliquis- 
«m,and  Tacitus  often  uses  the  genitive;  e.  g.,  Agr.,  '3,pauciy  ut  ita  dixerim, 
non  modo  aliorum  sed  etiam  nostri  superstites  sumus. 

The  adjectives  similis yossimilisy  consimitisy  dissimilisy  par  nnd  dispary  take  ^ 
the  genitive,  when  an  internal  resemblance,  or  a  resemblance  in  character 
and  disposition,  is  to  be  expressed.    Thus  we  always  find  mei,  tui,  sui, 
fnostri,  vestri  similis  ;  Liv.,  i.,  20,  quia  in  crsitats  bellicosa  piures  Romuli,  quam 
Numae  atmiUa  reges  putabatfore  ;  iii,  64,  Cii^audatia  ansulibus,  quod  jmtm- 
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verarent  ad  tdtimum  duaimiles  decemvirorum  ease;  Ci?.,  Cat.  Maj.f  10,  Dua 
Ule  Ghraeciae  nusqiMm  optatf  tU  Ajacis  similes  habeat  decern^  at  ut  Nestoris. 
And  Cicero  may  therefore  say  botb  mors  somni  and  somno  similis.  Par  and 
^Uspar  are  joined  with  the  genitives  of  pronouns,  like  similis ;  e.  g.,  Cic, 
m  Pis.y  4,  Q.  Metellum,  cujus  paucos  pares  haec  civitas  tulit ;  Cat.  Maj.,  21, 
Simplex  arumi  natura  esty  neque  habet  in  se  qmcquam  admixtum  dispar  stU  cUque 
dissimHe. 

[§  412.]  3.  Hence  the  dative  is  joined  with  those  in- 
transitive verbs  which  express  the  same  ideas  as  the  ad- 
jectives mentioned  in  §  409,  and  also  with  those  denoting 
to  command,  serve,  trtist,  mistrust^  approach^  threaten,  and 
to  he  angry.  They  are  comprised  in  the  following  list : 
prosum,  auxilior,  adminiculor,  opitulor,  patrocinor,  sub- 
venio,  succurro,  medeor;  noceo,  obsum,  desum,  officio,  in^ 
commodo,  insulto,  insidior;  faveo,  pla^eo,  gratijicor,  indtd- 
geo,  ignosco,  studeo,  pareo,  adulor,  hlandiory  lenodnor,  pal- 
por,  assentior,  assentor,  respondeo ;  adverser,  refragor, 
ohsto,  renitor,  repugno,  resisto,  invideo,  aemtdor,  ohtrecto, 
convicwr,  maledico ;  placeo,  arrideo—^ispliceo ;  impero 
(may  be  used,  also,  as  a  transitive),  pareo,  cedo,  atbsculto, 
ohedio,  ohsequor,  obtempero,  morigeror  (morem  gerojy  alicui 
dicta  audiens  sum,  servio,  inservio,  ministro,Jamulor,  ancU- 
lor,  praestolor  ;  credo  (is  used,  also,  in  a  transitive  sense), 
fido,  confido,  diffldo;  immineo,propinqrw,appropinquo,  im- 
pendeo,  occurro;  minor,  comminor  (both  are  used,  also,  in  a 
transitive  sense),  irascor,  stomachor,  succenseo.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  impersonals  convenit,  it  suits ;  condttdt 
and  expedit,  it  is  conducive,  expedient;  dolet,  it  grieves. 
The  beginner  must  take  especial  care  not  to  use  the  passive 
of  these  verbs  personally,  to  which  he  might  easily  be 
tempted  by  the  English  equivalents ;  e.  ^.,  I  am  envied, 
I  am  molested,  I  am  scolded,  I  am  spared,  and  the  like. 
In  Latin  the  passive  is  impersonal:  mihi  invidetur,  ohtrec- 
tatur,  incommodatur,  mihi  maledicitur,  parcitur,  Juheo, 
I  command,  forms  an  exception,  requiring  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive.* 

Prohtis  invidet  nemini,  Cic,  T^maetis,  3. 

Efficit  hoc  philosophia :   medetur  animis,  inanes  sollici' 

tudines   detrahit,   cvpiditatihus  liherat,  pellit  timores, 

Cic,  Tusc,  ii.,  4. 
Antiochus  se  nee  impensae,  nee  lahori,  nee  periculo  par^Ur 

rum  pollicehatur,  donee  liheram  vere  Graeciam  atque  in 

ea  principes  Aetolos  fecisset,  Liv.,  xxxv.,  44. 

♦  [Consult,  on  the  construction  of  jubeo^  the  remarks  of  Crombie 
{Chfmnas.,  vol.  i.,  p.  123,  seqq.).]— Am,  Ed. 
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^)emostAenes  eju9  ipsius  artis^  cui  studehat,  prinuim  liUeram 
nanpoterat  dicere,  Cic,  De  Orat.^  i.,  61. 

^  413.]  NoU  1. — Medicor,  like  medeor,  takes  the  dative,  but  also  the 
accusative.  Medico^  in  the  sense  of  "  to  mix  substances  in  an  artificial 
manner,"  governs  the  accusative.  Benedico,  like  tnaUdico  (I  speak  well  or 
ill  of  a  person,  and  hence,  I  praise  or  blame),  governs  tne  dative ;  but 
Unedico^  m  this  sense,  is  very  rare :  in  the  sense  of  *'  blessing,"  with  the 
accusative,  it  occurs  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  Obtrectare  oitcui, 
and  alicui  rei,  to  detract,  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  accusative ;  but  not 
in  Cicero ;  as,  obtrectare  numen  deorunif  Hbellunt,  Invideo  is  commonly  used 
intransitively  with  one  dative,  either  of  the  person  or  the  thing;  but  some- 
times the  accusative  of  the  thing  is  added  to  the  dative  of  the  person ; 
e.  g.,  CiCy  Tusc.,  iii.,  2,  inmdent  nobia  optimam  magistram  (naturam) ;  Herat., 
Serm.,  i,  6,  50,  koncrem  nuhi  invidet  Quintilian  (iz.,  3),  however,  observes 
that  his  contemporaries  used  the  ablative  instead  of  the  accusative  of  the 
earlier  writers,  but  only  when  invidere  is  equivalent  to  privare ;  this  con- 
struction first  occurs  in  Livy,  ii.,  40,  non  invidenmt  laude  ma  mtUierUnu 
Romani  (according  to  the  best  MSS.) ;  very  frequently  in  the  younger 
Pliny,  and  sometimes  in  Tacitus ;  e.  g.,  Plin.,  Epist.,  ii.,  10,  Qumuque  et 
tUn  et  nobis  inviddne,  tibi  maxima  laudtf  nobis  voluptate  f  (See  Corte  on 
Epist.f  L,  10.)  Tac,  Ann.,  i.,  22,  ne  hostes  quidem  sepuUurd  inviderUf  scil. 
occisis;  Oerman,,  33,  ne  spectaculo  quidem  proelU  invidere^  scil.  nobis.  The 
genitive  instead  of  this  aolative  or  ancient  accusative,  in  Horace,  Serm.^ 
it,  6, 84,  neque  ille  sepositi  ciceris  nee  longae  invidit  avenae^  is  a  mere  Grecism  ;* 
and  the  personal  passive  in  the  same  poet  (Ars  Poet.j  56),  cur  ego  invideoTf 
is  a  grammatical  mnovation,  which  the  poet  tried  intentionally,  and  as  an 
example.  Respecting  adUlor  and  aemulor  with  the  dative  and  accusative, 
see  ^  389.  Praestolor,  I  wait  upon  a  person,  and  auscuUo^  1  listen  or  obey, 
are  used  by  equally  good  authorities  both  with  a  dative  and  accusative, 
though  Cicero  prefers  the  dative.  Dominor,  I  rule,  is  joined  with  a 
dative  or  genitive  only  in  the  latest  Latin  writers ;  in  the  classical  lan- 
guage it  does  not  govern  any  case,  but  according  to  its  proper  meaning, 
'*  I  am  master,"  is  joined  with  in  aUquem^  or  in  aliqua  re;  e.  ^.,  dominatur  in 
cetera  animaHaj  or  in  civitate.  Fido  and  confido  ta&e  the  dative ;  e.  g.,  con- 
fido  mihif  causae  meae^  vixtuti  constantiaeque  mUitum  ;  the  thing  which  pro- 
duces the  confidence  is  put  in  the  ablative  {ablativus  causae,  see  ^  452) ; ' 
e.  g.,  confido  arte,  natura  loci,  edentate  navium,  propinquUate  castrorum,  and 
this  ablative  occurs^  on  the  whole,  more  frequently  than  the  dative.  The 
adjective/reTitf,  which  has  the  same  meaning,  occurs  with  the  dative  only 
in  Livy,  iv.,  37,  fortunae  fretus  ;  vi.,  13,  nvlU  rei;  vL,  31,  discordiae  hostium, 
and  usually  has  the  ablative.  Cedo,  I  yield,  give  up,  when  used  transi- 
tively, takes  a  dative  of  the  person  and  an  accusative  of  the  thing ;  cedo 
tibi  locum,  return,  muUerem;  sometimes,  however,  the  thing  is  expressed 
by  the  ablative ;  as,  cedo  tUii  kortorum  possessione.  So,  also,  concedo :  con- 
eedo  tibi  locum,  praemia,  Ubertatem,  or  concedo  tibi  loco,  de  victoria,  Convenit 
aUqtud  nuhi,  something  suits  me ;  convenit  mihi  tecum,  is  used  impersonally 
in  the  sense  of  **  we  agree,"  and  equivalent  to  convenimus  de  aliqua  re.f 
The  verbs  denoting  similarity  or  dissimilarity  should  be  construed  with 
the  dative,  like  the  adjectives  similis  upd  dissimilis,  but  in  prose  they  are 
commonly  joined  with  the  prepositions  cum  and  ab;  e.  g.,  congruo,  con- 
tenth,  abhoneo,  dissideo,    Comp.  ^  468,  foil. 

[^  414.]  NoU  2.— Several  verbs  have  a  different  meaning  accordmg  as 
they  take  the  accus.  or  dat. 
Metuo  and  timeo  te,  I  fear  thee ;  tibi,  I  am  alarmed  on  thy  account,  which 

is  also  expressed  by  tud  causa. 

♦  [The  regular  construction  occurs,  in  the  same  poet,  at  Serm.,  L,  6,  50, 
and  ji^.,  L,  14,  M.y^Am.  Ed. 
f  [Uompare  CnnnDie,  Gymnas.,  vol.  i.,  p.  110.] — Am.  Ed. 
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Cmxvio  te,  I- consult  tbee ;  tUn^  I  provide  for  thy  interests. 

Prospicio  and  pravideo  te,  I  see  thee  at  a  distance ;  <i6i,  I  provide  for  tliy 
interests. 

CaveOf  without  any  case,  **  I  am  on  my  guard ;"  a  te,  against  thee,  and  in 
a  legal  sense,  "  I  make  thee  give  security  to  me  for  something,"  de  aliqua 
re.  Caveo  te,  I  avoid  thee ;  caveo  tibi,  I  provide  or  am  concerned  for  thy 
safety,  and  hence  in  a  legal  sense  "  I  give  thee  security." 

Tempera  and  moderor  aliquid,  I  regulate  or  arrange  a  thing ;  mtAt,  animOf 
irae,  lacrirms  (scil.  ntet's),  I  set  bounds  to,  or  check.  Tempero  mihi  ab 
aliqua  re,  I  abstain  from  a  thing,  and  tempero  (scil.  mihi)  tibi^  1  am  sparing 
in  regard  to  thee,  or  I  spare  thee,  equivalent  to  parco  tibi. 

[§  415.]  4.  Verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions 
ad,  ante,  con^  in^  inter,  oh,  post,  prae^  sub,  and  suj^er,  re- 
taining, as  compounds,  the  meaning  of  the  prepositions, 
may  be  joined  with  a  dative  instead  of  repeating  the 
preposition  or  an  equivalent  one  with  the  case  it  requires. 
They  are  either  transitives,  and  as  such  have  an  accusa- 
tive besides,  or  intransitives  without  an  accusative  of  the 
object. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  transitive  verbs 
of  this  kind :  addo^  off^o^  ciffigo,  adhiheo^  adjicio^  adjungo^o-^ 
admoveo,  alUgo,  applico  ;  circumjido  ;  comparo^  compoTio, 
confero,  conjungo ;  immisceo,  impono,  impHmo^  incidoj  in- 
cludo,  iTiferOj  ingero,  injicio,  insero^  inuro  ;  interjicio,  inter- 
pono  ;  objicio,  qffundo,  oppono  ;  posthaheo,  postpone  ;  prae- 
fero^  praefido,  praepono  ;  suhjicio,  suppono,  substenw. 

The  following  are  intransitive :  accedoj  acquiesco,  ad- 
haereo,  allude,  annuo,  arrepo,  assideo,  aspiro  ;  antecello ; 
cohaereo,  colludo,  congruo,  consentio,  consono  ;  excello  ;  in- 
cido,  incuho  and  incumho,  indormio,  inhaereo,  inhio,  immo- 
rior,  immoror,  innascor,  insisto ;  interjaceo,  intervenio ; 
obrepo,  obstrepo,  ohversor  ;  praemineo,  praesideo,  praeva- 
leo  ;  succumbo,  supersto,  supervivo,  and  the  compounds  of 
esse :  adsum,  insum,  intersum,  praesum,  svhsum,  supersum* 

Note. — We  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  difference  between  the, 
dative  joined  with  these  verbs,  and  the  dative  governed  by  those  mentioned 
in  ^  412.  With  the  latter  it  is  necessary,  and  dependant  upon  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  verbs;  but  with  those  just  enumerated  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  short  mode  of  speaking,  in  which  the  dative  suppUes  the  place  of  a 
preposition  with  its  case ;  e.  g.,  leges  axibus  ligneis  rndscUf  and  leges  in  aes 
incisae,  or  Senatusconsultum  in  aeri  incisum.  The  beginner  must  farther 
observe  that  we  are  speaking  of  those  compounded  verbs  only  in  which 
the  prepositions  retain  their  meaning  of  place,  for  in  some  compounded 
with  ad  and  cum  this  is  not  the  case ;  e.  g.,  confugerey  to  take  refuge,  can- 
not take  either  the  preposition  cum  or  a  dative,  the  meaning  of  the  prepo- 
sition con  being  lost  in  tnis  compound.  This  is  still  more  apparent  in  con- 
fringere,  corrumpere,  where  con  (cum)  only  strengthens  the  sense  of  the 
simple  verb.  Affimiare  and  approbare  may  indeed  be  joined  with  a  dative, 
but  only  because  they  are  transitive  verbs,  and  not  on  account  of  the 
preposition  they  contain.     We  have  not  been  able  above  to  mention 
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ail  those  compound  verbs  in  which  the  prejxieitiai  retains  its  mesn- 
ing,  and  which,  instead  of  repeating  the  preposition,  take  the  dative,  for 
their  number,  especially  that  of  transitives,  is  unlimited ;  we  have  given 
those  only  with  which,  comparatively  speaking,  the  dative  occurs  most 
frequently.  There  are  some  with  which  the  dative  is  used  exclusively, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  preposition  would  be  offensive,  the  reason  being 
the  signification  of  the  verbs  themselves :  jproe/Ecto  and  praepono^  e.  g., 
might  have  been  mentioned  among  the  verbs  m  ^  412,  being  jomed  exclu- 
sively with  the  dative.  But  there  can  be  no  fear  of  mistakes  in  these  words. 

[§  416.]  It  must  be  remarked,  in  general,  that  in  the 
early  and  unpolished  prose,  the  preposition,  or  one  equiva- 
lent to  it,  is  usually  repeated,  more  especially  in  verbs 
compounded  with  ad,  con,  and  in;  e.  g.,  adhiheo^  corvfero, 
conjungo,  cammunico,  comparo,  impnmo,  inscribo,  insum, 
and  also  interest,  in  the  sense  of  **  there  is  a  diffdrence ;" 
e.  g.,  Cicero,  sttidium  adhibere  ad  disciplinas ;  confertf. 
(comparate^  contenditej  hanc  pacem  cum  illo  hello ;  kos- 
pitio  et  amidtia  mecum  conjunxi,  or,  cum  aliqtw  conjunctus 
sum ;  consilia  stui  mecum  communicavit ;  in  omnium  ani- 
mis  del  notionem  impressit  ipsa  natura ;  in  hac  vita  nihil 
inest  nisi  miseria.  The  dative,  however,  is  not  to  be  re* 
jected,  being  used  sometimes  by  Cicero,  and  more  fre- 
quently by  later  vrriters.  lllacrimare,  to  weep  over; 
e.  g.,  morti  Socratis,  is  generally  used  with  the  dative 
only ;  the  preposition,  at  least,  is  never  repeated. 

The  following  verbs  require  some  farther  explanation. 
Incumbo,  I  lean  or  press  upon,  and  figuratively,  "  I  apply 
to  or  study  a  thing;''  in  the  former  sense  alone  it  is 
joined  with  the  dative,  though  sometimes,  also,  v^th  the 
preposition  super ;  in  its  figurative  sense  it  is  construed 
in  prose  with  ad,  and  still  more  firequently  with  in  with 
the  accusative.  The  verbs  assuescere,  consuescere,  and  m- 
suescere,  to  accustom  a  person  or  one's  self  (se,  however, 
is  omitted)  to  a  thing,  are  sometimes  construed  with  the 
dative  and  sometimes  with  the  ablative  ;  acquiescere,  to 
acquiesce,  likewise  takes  either  the  dative  or  ablative  ; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  pro  Mil.,  37,  Qui  maxime  P.  Clodii  morte  ac- 
quierunt,  but  more  frequently  in  with  the  ablative,  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  find  peace  or  satisfaction ;"  e.  g.,  in  tuis  lit- 
teris,  injuvenum  caritate.  Supersedere  likewise  takes  the 
ablative,  and,  indeed,  more  frequently  than  the  dative, 
probably  because  its  sense  is  equivalent  to  ahstinere ;  e. 
g.,  supersedere  lahore  itineris. 

It  is  not  difiicult  to  determine  which  pi-epositions  may 
be  used  for  others,  in  case  of  repetition  being  necessary, 
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for  it  always  depends  upon  the  sense :  in  is  used  for  ad; 
e.  g.,  accedere  in  oppidum,  aspirare  in  curiam;  ah  for  ex; 
e.  g.,  eripere  ex  miseriis,  and  a  miseria ;  ad  for  in  ;  e.  g., 
incumhere  ad  studia;  in,  ad,  ante,  and  contra  for  ob;  e.  g.; 
aliquid  ohrepit  in  animum,  obrepere  ad  honores,  obversari 
ante  octdosy  vallum  objicere  contra  impetum  hostium  ;  ad 
and  ante  for  pro  ;  e.  g.,  procumbere  ante  pedes,  ad  genua, 

[§  417.]  The  compounds  of  verbs  of  motion  are  con- 
strued with  both  cases,  either  the  dative  or  the  accusative, 
and  some  compounds  oi  jacere,  stare  and  sedere,  follow 
their  analogy.  (See  §  386.)  Hence  the  verbs  of  excelling, 
if  their  simple  verbs  denote  motion,  are  construed  chiefly 
with  the  accusative,  and  antecello,praecello  dmdpraemineo, 
which  at  least  admit  the  accusative,  follow  their  example. 
(See  §  386.)  The  following  must  be  noticed  separately 
on  account  of  their  twofold  construction :  allatro,  I  bark 
at,  address  in  a  coarse  manner ;  attendo,  I  attend  to  (the 
same  as  animum  attendo  ad  aliquid  or  ad  aliquemj ; 
obumbro,  I  overshadow — all  these  occur  most  frequently 
with  the  accusative,  whence  they  have  a  personal  passive ; 
but  illudoy  I  ridicule,  is  found  with  the  dative  as  often  as 
with  the  accusative ;  e.  g.,  illudo  memoriae,  existimationi 
alicujtcSfSignis  et  aquilis  Romanis,  B.nd  praecepta  rhetorum, 
corpus  Vari.  Despero,  I  despair  of  a  thing,  is  used  as  an 
intransitive  verb  with  de  or  with  the  dative;  e.  g.,  desperat 
de  re  puhlica,  sibi,  fortunis  suis  ;  as  a  transitive  vert 
(I  give  up)  it  takes  the  accusative ;  e.  g.,  despero  rem 
publicam,  pacem, 

Praeverto,  in  the  transitive  sense  of  "  I  prefer,'*  takes 
an  accusative  of  the  object  and  a  dative,  instead  of  which, 
however,  the  preposition  prae  may  be  repeated  ;  e.  g., 
uxorem  praeverto  prae  repubUca  or  reipublicae  ;  in  the  in- 
transitive sense  of  "  I  go  before,"  "  precede,"  or  "  antici- 
pate," it  may  take  either  the  accusative  or  dative,  prae- 
verto te,  fata,  pietas  praevertit  amori ;  in  a  reflective 
sense,  praeverto,  scil.  me,  or  praevertor,  it  takes  either 
the  preposition  ad  or  the  dative,  praeverto  ad  interna, 
praeverto  rei  mandatae.  The  deponent  again  takes  the 
meaning  of  "  I  prefer,"  aliquam  rem  alicui  rei,  Liv.,  viii., 
13,  consules  coacti  omnibus  cam  rem  praevertL 

[§418.]  5.  The  verbs  aspergo  and  inspergo,  circumdo 
and  circumfundo,  dono  and  impertio,  exuo  and  induo  are 
used,  like  the  above-mentioned  transitives,  with  an  accua^ 
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of  the  thing  and  a  dative  of  the  person,  or  with  an  accus. 
of  the  person  and  an  ablat.  of  the  thing ;  e.  g.,  circumdo 
alicui  custodias,  or  circumdo  aliquem  custodiis^  and,  conse- 
quently, in  the  passive  voice  custodiae  tibi  circumdarUur  or 
(tu)  circumdaris  custodiis.*  So,  also,  maculas  aspergo  vitae 
tuae,  or  macvlis  vitam  tuam  aspergo  ;  dono  tibi  pecuniam^ 
oi  pecunid  te  dono;  impertio  tibi  laudes,  or  laudibus  te 
impertio,  &c.  We  find  exuo  tibi  clipeum,  induit  sibi  tor- 
quern,  or  still  more  frequently  exuo  and  induo  vestem,  the 
dative  expressing  my  own  person  being  omitted.  JSacuo 
te  aliqua  re  occurs  only  in  me  figurative  sense  of  *'  I  rob 
thee  of  a  thing."  Induo^  I  betake  myself  into  some  place, 
is  commonly  joined  with  the  preposition  in  or  with  a  da- 
tive. Intercludo,  I  cut  off,  alicui  aliquid;  e.  g.,  hostibus 
fugam,  or  as  a  verb  implying  distance,  aliquem  aliqua  re 
and  ah  aliqtea  re;  e.  g.,  milites  itinere^  or  ab  exercitu, 
Literdico  tibi  aliquid,  I  forbid  thee  something ;  the  con 
struction  interdico  te  aliqtia  re  does  not  occur,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  both  interdico  tibi  aliqua  re  (e.  g.,  in  the  Roman 
form  of  outlawry  aqua  et  igni),  I  forbid  thee  the  use  of  a 
thing.  The  double  construction  of  mactare  does  not  be- 
long to  this  place,  as  it  arises  firom  two  different  mean- 
ings of  the  word,  the  original  one  "to  honour,"  requires  the 
accusative  and  ablative ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Vatin.,  6,  puerorum 
extis  dees  rnanes  mactare  soles;  the  derivative  meaning 
*'  to  slaughter"  is  the  ordinary  one,  victimas  diis  mactare. 
[§  419.]  6.  With  passive  verbs  the  dative  is  sometimes 
used  alone,  instead  of  ab  with  the  ablative. 

Quidquid  in  hac  causa  mihi  susceptum  est,  Quirites,  id 
07nne  me  rei  publicae  causa  suscepisse  confirmo,  Cic, 
p.  Leg,  Man.,  24. 

Barbaras  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intdligor  ulli,  Ovid,  Trist, 

Note.— It  is  a  rule  of  the  Latin  language  to  join  the  dative  instead  of  ab 
with  the  ablative  to  the  participle  future  passive ;  e.  g.,  moriendwn  mihi  est 
See  (^  649.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  we  should  consider  the  dative  with 
passive  verbs  as  a  Grecism,  for  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  earlier  Latin  prose 
(especially  in  Cicero  and  Caesar),  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in- 
stances, is  confined  to  the  participle  perfect  passive  ana  the  tenses  formed 
from  it.  In  poetry  and  the  later  prose  writers  instances  like  the  above 
Quotation  from  Ovid  are  extremely  numerous,  as  poets  in  general  were 
fond  of  introducing  Greek  constructions.  The  following  passages  are  the 
only  ones  in  which  Cicero  adopted  the  practice,  ci^JjuiaU-,  i.,  46,  ilia  no6t« 
alio temj^re expUcabuntur ;  inVfft., iii»  16. '»^* consulatus quaerebatur ;deNgt. 
Dear.,  iL,  48,  «c  disnmillimis'Sestiolis  communiter  cibus  quaeritur  ;  de  {JjClu!, 
0,  honesta  bonis  viris,  non  occidta  quaerwUur;f  QaUJiai'%  H)  semper  in  kia 

♦  [Compare  Crombie,  Ch/mnaa.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  211.J— Am.  Ed. 
1 1  Compare  Hetmnger,  ad  loc.y-Am.  Ed, 
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atuduM  laborifnuqiu  viventi  wm  mUUigUuTf  ^wmdo  obrepat  Menectua  ;  ^t^jLg^  im 
16,  in  ea  praesertim  epistola,  quam  noh)  aUia  legi^  probably  for  ao7!uS7  1 
doubt  whether  there  are  way  other  passages  in  Cicero,  for  the  phrase  miht 
probatwr  is  of  a  different  kind,  since  probo  tUn  is  of  quite  common  occur 
rence  in  the  sense  of  "  I  make  a  thing  plausible  to  thiee." 

[§  420.1  7.  Esse  with  the  dative  of  a  person  expresses 
the  Enghsh  **  to  have ;"  e.  g.,  sunt  mihi  rmtlti  librij  I  have 
many  books,  the  same  as  habeo  multos  lihros. 

JSomini  cum  deo  similitudo  est,  Cic,  de  Leg,^  i.,  8. 

An  nescis,  hmgas  regihus  esse  manus  ?  Ovid,  Heroid.,  17. 

Note. — We  must  here  notice  a  Orecism  which  occurs  in  Sallust  and 
Tacitus :  eUi^d  mihi  volenti  est,  I  like  a  thing.  Sallust,  Jug.,  84,  quia 
neque  plebi  mtlitia  volenti  (esse)  putabatur  ;  Tacit.,  Agr.,  18,  qyibus  helium  vo- 
lentibua  erat ;  Ann.,  L,  59,  ut  quibueque  beUum  invitia  aut  cupientibue  erat,  as 
in  Greek  tovt6  fwi  PovXopLii/^  kariv,  Comp.  Tac,  Hitt,  iiL,  43 ;  Ann., 
XV.,  36.  Abest  and  deest  mihi,  as  opposed  to  eat  mihi,  therefore  mean 
"  I  have  not  f  as  in  Cic,  Brut.,  80,  Hoc  unum  iUi,  ai  nihU  utUitatia  habebat, 
ttbfuit,  ai  opus  erat,  dejtdt ;  de  Leg.,  i,  2,  abeat  enim  hutaria  lUteria  noatria. 

[§  421.]  Hence  mihi  est  namen  or  cognomen  (also  cogno- 
mentum,  and  in  Tacitus  vocabulum)  signifies  **  I  have  a 
name,"  that  is,  "my  name  is,"  or  "I  am  called."  The 
name  itself  is  put  either  in  the  nominative  or  the  dative, 
being  attracted  by  the  dative  of  the  person. 

Syracusis  est  Jans  aquae  dulcis,  cut  namen  Arethusa  est^ 

Cic,  in  Verr.y  iv.,  53. 
Cansules  leges  decemvirales,  quihus  tabulis  duodedm  est  no- 

men,  in  aes  incisas,  in  publico  proposuerunt^  Liv.,  iii.,  57. 

N<Ae. — The  same  is  the  case  with  the  (passive)  expressions  datum,  in- 
ditum,  factum  est  nomen  ;  e.  g.,  Tarquinius,  cui  cognomen  Superbo  ex  moribua 
datum.  The  name  itself  is  commonly  put  in  the  dative,  also,  with  the 
active  verbs  dare,  addere,  indere,  dicere,  ponere,  imponere,  tribuere  alicui 
nomen  ;  e.  g.,  dare  alicui  cognomen  tarda  ac  pingui ;  desipiunt  omnes  aeque  ac 
tu,  qui  tibi  nomen  insano  posuere,  Horat. ;  but  it  may  also  be  put  in  the  same 
case  as  nomen,  that  is,  m  the  accusative ;  as  in  Livy,  stirps  virilis,  cui  As- 
canium  parentes  dixere  nomen,  and  in  the  edict  of  the  censors  in  Suetonius, 
de  Clar.  Rhet.  1,  eos  sibi  nomen  imposuisse  Latinos  rhetorea.  The  nominative 
in  Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  169,  (via)  lactea  nomen  habet,  and  xv.,  96,  (aetas)  cui  feci 
mua  awrea  nomen,  is  a  purely  poetical  license,  where  the  names  are  taken, 
ungrammatically,  as  mere  sounds. 

The  name  may  be  expressed,  also,  by  the  genitive,  according  to  the  gen 
eral  rule,  that  of  two  substantives  joined  to  each  other,  one  is  put  in  the 
genitive;  e.  g..  Plant.,  Amphilr.  ProL,  19,  nomen  MercwrH  est  mihi;  in  prosei, 
Veil.  Pat.,  i.,  11,  Q.  MeteUus  praetor,  cui  ex  virtute  Macedonici  nomen  indittm 
erat;  and  ii.,  11,  Q.  Metello  meritum  virtute  cognomen  Numidid  inditum  est 
But  this  is  not  the  ordinary  practice  in  the  case  of  real  proper  names,  and 
the  dative  must  be  regarded  as  the  proper  Latin  case.  See  Rubnken  or. 
Veil.  Pat,  ii.,  11. 

[§  422.]  8.  "With  the  verbs  esse,  dare,  mittere  and  terart; 
and  others  of  the  same  meaning,  besides  the  dativw  A  thf 
person,  another  is  used  to  express  the  purpose,  inr'  rt'iou* 
and  destination. 
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Dare  belongs  to  this  class  both  in  its  sense  of  ''to  give*' 
and  in  that  of ''to  put  to  one's  account."  The  following 
▼erbs  have  a  similar  meaning :  apponere,  ducere,  habere, 
tribuere,  and  vertere,  JEsse^  in  this  respect,  is  equivalent 
to  the  English  ''to  do,"  in  ''it  does  him  honour,"  and  the 
passives  ,^ert,  dari^  duci^  haberi,  tribui,  verti,  have  a  simi- 
lar  meaning.  Prqficisci  is  sometimes  construed  like  ve- 
nire. 

Vtrtutes  haminibus  decori  gloriaeque  sunt,  Seneca. 
AttaluSj  Asiae  rex^  regnum  suum  Romanis  dono  dedit. 
Mille  Plataeensea  Atheniensibus  adverstis  Persas  auxilio 

venerunt. 
Quid  in  Graeco  sermone  tarn  tritum  atque  cdebratum  est, 

quam  si  qms  despicatui  ducitur,  ut  Mysorum  ultimus 

esse  dicatur  ?  Cic,  p.  Flacc,^  27. 

Note. — There  is  a  great  variety  of  datives  of  this  kind  ;  e.  g.,  dono  aJiqwd 
natnerif  pnemio  ;  rdinquo  militts  aitxiUOf  nU>sidio,praendioj  custodiae ;  tribuihtr 
or  datur  mihi  vitio,  crimim,  odio,  probro,  opprobrioj  laudij  salxUi,  utUitatif  emolu- 
mentOf  &c.  The  phrase  cut  banofwt?  signifies  "to  whom  was  it  an  ad- 
vantage ?"  We  must  especially  notice  such  datives  as  estiiy  tuuiy  qttaetluif 
derUtdf  cordif  curat  aliquid  est,  and  also  canere  receptui,  to  sound  a  retreat ; 
doti  dicoj  I  set  aside  as  a  dowry;  appono  pignorifl  pawn.  Instead  of  hoc 
argumento  eat^  we  may  also  say  hoc  argumentttm,  documentum,  indicium  est ; 
and  with  dare  and  similar  verbs  we  may  also  use  the  accusative  in  anpo- 
sition ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  it,  22,  Latini  coronam  avream  Jovi  donum  in  CamUnium 
mittunt.  Sometimes,  also,  the  prepositions  in  or  ad  may  be  uaea ;  e.  g., 
reliquit  iiri  exercitum  ad  praesidium^  gloriam  mihi  in  crimen  vertis. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

GENITIVE   CASE. 

[§  423.]  1.  When  two  substantives  are  united  with 
each  other  so  as  to  form  the  expression  of  one  idea,  one 
of  them  is  in  the  genitive;  but  if  one  of  the  substantives 
serves  to  explain  or  define  the  other,  they  are  said  to  be 
in  apposition  to  each  other,  and  both  are  in  the  same 
case.  This  genitive,  dependant  upon  a  substantive,  is  in 
Latin  of  a  double  kind,  according  as  it  expresses  either 
the  subject  or  the  object.  The  genitive  is  subjective  when 
it  denotes  that  which  does  something  or  to  which  a  thing 
belongs;  e.  g.,  hominum Jacta,  liber  pueri:  it  is  objective 
when  it  denotes  that  which  is  affected  by  the  action  or 
feeling  spoken  of. 

This  objective  genitive  is  used  very  extensively  in 
Latin,  for  it  is  not  only  joined  with  those  substantives 

0  r 
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wlucb  are  derived  from  verbs  governing  the  accusative— 
e.  g.,  expugnatio  urbis,  the  taking  of  the  town  ;  indagatio 
veri^  the  investigation  of  truth ;  scientia  linguae^  the 
knovrledge  of  a  language;  amor  patriae^  the  love  of 
one's  country;  cupiditas pecuniae,  desire  for  money;  cura 
rerum  alieTmrum,  care  of  other  men's  affairs ;  odium 
hominum^  hatred  against  men — ^but  with  those,  also,  the 
corresponding  verb  of  which  requires  either  a  different 
case,  or  a  preposition ;  e.  g.,  taedium  laboris,  disgust  foi 
work;  fiduda  virium  suarum,  confidence  in  his  own 
strength ;  contentio  lionoruin,  a  contest  for  honours ;  in- 
citamentum  peHculorum,  cognitio  orhis  terrarum  omnium- 
qtie  gentium^  &c. 
Nuper  Chi.  Domitium  scimus  M,  Silano^  constdari  ho-mtm, 

diem  diodsse  propter  unites  hominis,  Aegritofnari,  patemt 

amid  atque  hospitis,  injuria^^  Cic,  Divin.,  20. 
Est  autem  amidtia  nihil  aliud,  nid  omnium  divinarum  hU' 

manarumque  rerum  cum  benivolentia  ct  caritate  summa 

coTiseTisio,  Cic,  Lael.,  6. 
Initium  et  causa  belli  (civilis)  inexplebilis  honorum  Marii 

fames^  Flor.,  iii.,  21. 

JVote  1. — Something  analogous  to  the  Latin  subjective  and  objective 
genitive  occurs  in  £nglish  in  such  expressions  as  "  God's  love,"  that  is, 
the  love  which  God  shows  to  men ;  and  the  **  love  of  God,"  that  is,  the 
love  which  men  bear  to  God.  The  Latin  language  having  no  such  means 
of  distinguishing,  is  frequently  ambiguous  ;  e.  g.,  fuga  hominum  may  be 
either  *'  the  escape  from  men,"  or,  "  the  flight"  or  *'  escape  of  men,"  and 
in  all  such  combinations  as  metus  hostium,  injuria  midierumy  judicium  Verrisy 
triumphus  Boiorum^  opinio  deorum,  the  genitive  may  be  either  subjective  (ac- 
tive) or  objective  (passive),  but  the  context  generally  shows  what  is  meant, 
as  in  sine  metu  hostium  esse^  magnus  incesserat  timor  sagittaruniy  ex  injuria  mu' 
lierum  Sahinarum  bellum  ortum  est ;  Empedocles  in  deorum  opinione  iurpissime 
labitur,C\c.y  de  Nat.  Deor.^  i.,  12.  But  In  case  of  any  real  ambiguity,  a 
preposition  may  be  used  in  Latin  instead  of  the  genitive ;  e.  g.,  ex  injuria 
in  or  adversus  muliereSf  in  opinione  de  diis.  This  is  the  case  especially  with 
substantives  denoting  a  disposition,  either  friendly  or  hostile  towards  any- 
thing ;  e.  g.,  amor  (animus)  meus  erga  te,  odium  {ira)  adversus  Carthaginiensesy 
helium  in  Romanos,  conspiratio  contra  dignitatem  tuam ;  triumphus  de  GalliSt 
judicium  de  te  meum,  liher  de  philosophia,  in  libro  quinto  de  natura  deorum.  In 
general,  however,  a  preposition  is  much  more  rarely  used  in  joining  two 
substantives,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  conciseness  of  the  Latin  language  to 
express  the  relation  of  the  genitive,  if  possible,  by  the  genitive  itself. 
This,  however,  is  impossible,  for  instance,  when  a  place  whence?  or 
whither?  is  mentioned;  e.  g.,  fransmissus  (the  passage)  ex  Gallia  in  Bri- 
tanniam,  reditus  in  coelum,  iter  ex  Italia  in  Macedoniam.  Sometimes  the  two 
kinds  of  construction  are  combined  :  Cic,  de  Off.,  i.,  28,  Adhibenda  est  igi- 
turquaedam  rei)erentia  adversus  homines  et  optimi  cujusque  et  reliquorum.  (See 
our  note  on  this  passage.)  Sometimes  even  a  subjective  and  an  objec- 
tive genitive  are  found  by  the  side  of  each  other,*  as  in  Cic,  di  Off.t  i. 

m  ■ 

*  [Compaie  Weissenbom,  Lat.  Schulgr.,  ^  216,  Anm.  3,  where  other  ex 
amples  aie  also  given.] — An.  Ed 
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14,  L.  SuUm  et  C,  Caesarit  peeuniarum  traiulatio  a  juatis  dommu  ad  dUenM 
non  debet  liberaU»  videri  ;  ad  Fanu,  X.,  3,  orbitas  rmpMicae  taUum  virorum  ;  m 
Verr.f  v.,  50,  nihil  est  auod  multoruni  naufragia  fortunae  colUgaa  ;  Caes.,  BdL 
OaHy  i,  30,  pro  veterUnu  Helvetiorum  mjuriia  pomdi  Romani  ;  i  e.,  which  the 
Helvetians  had  done  to  the  Roman  people.    Comp.  Synt.  omat.f  ^  791. 

[^  424.]  Note  2. — As  a  personal  pronoun  supplies  the  place  of  a  substan- 
tive, its  genitive  generally  with  an  objective  meaning  may  be  joined  with 
a  substantive ;  e.  ^.,  vettri  eeauam  gerot  I  take  care  of  you  ;  muericordiam 
nostri  Kobe,  have  pity  upon  us,  especially  with  verbal  substantives  ending 
in  or,  UP,  and  io  ;  e.  g.,  Cicero,  mieUiilium  non  solian  mi  deprecatorem,  sed  eti- 
am  accusatorem  met ;  nimia  aeethaatto  tui;  valet  ad  commendationem  tm  ;  miii' 
tes  ad  deditionem  s%u  indtare  ;  rationem  et  nU  et  aUontm  habere.  The  place  of 
the  subjective  genitive  of  personal  pronouns  is  supplied  by  the  possessive 

Eronouns,  whence  we  do  not  say  liber  met,  but  liber  meus.  Sometimes, 
owever,  the  genitive  of  personal  pronouns  has  a  subjective  meaning,  as 
in  Curtius,  iv.,  45,  ad  Cyrum  nobilissimum  regem  originem  sui  referens,  and 
▼i.,  32,  conapwtuf  vestri  venerabUit  (see  the  comment,  on  Caes.,  Bell.  GaU., 
L,  4)  ;  and  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  possessive  pronoun  not  unfre^ 
quently  takes  the  place  of  an  objective  genitive,  and  that  not  only  when 
joined  with  verbal  substantives  in  or  and  ix,  e.  g.,  ipse  ewu  fuit  accusator, 
terra  altrix  noetra,  but  in  other  cases,  also ;  as,  invidui  tua,  envy  of  thee ;  fidu- 
da  fuo,  confidence  in  thee  ;  famUiaritas  tua,  friendship  for  thee  ;  spes  mea, 
the  hope  placed  in  me  (Tac,  Ann.,  ii.,  71)  ;  amori  nostro  plnsculvm  largiare, 
firom  love  towards  us ;  noluit  ratUmem  htUtere  svam,  that  notice  was  taken 
of  him  ;  non  sim  eolum  ratio  habenda  est,  sed  etiam  aliorum,  Cic,  de  Off.,  i., 
39.  This  is  especially  frequent  in  connexion  with  the  substantive  injuriae, 
e.  g.,  injurias  meas,  tuas,  persequor,  vlciscor,  that  is,  the  wrong  done  to  me, 
thee.  The  peculiar  expressions  mea,  tud,  sua,  nostra,  vestra,  causa,  for  my, 
thy,  his,  &c.,  sake,  must  be  especially  noticed,  for  the  genitives  met,  tui, 
am,  nostri,  vestri,  are  never  used  m  this  connexion  with  causa.  Sometimes 
the  genitive  of  the  person  implied  in  such  an  adjective  pronoun  is  added, 
as  in  tuum  hominis  simplicis  pectus  vidimus  ;  juravi  rempublicam  mea  uniua 
opera  esse  salxHun ;  tot  homines  mea  solius  solliciti  sunt  causa  ;  ad  tuam  ipsiua 
amicitiam  aditum  he^it ;  vestra  ipsorum  causa  hoc  feci.  The  genitive  of  a 
participle  in  this  connexion  occurs  only  in  poetry,*  as  in  Herat.,  Serm.,  i, 
4,  23,  quum  mea  nemo  scrq)ta  legat,  vulgo  recitare  timentis.  See  Heindorf '• 
note  on  this  passage. 

[^  425.]  Note  3. — The  immediate  connexion  between  two  substantives, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  genitive  of  the  substantive  dependant  upon  the 
other,  is  entirely  diflferent  from  the  juxtaposition  of  two  substantives  in 
apposition  to  each  other.  But  there  are  cases  where  the  construction  of 
the  genitive  is  preferred,  although  the  substantives  are,  in  reality,  in  ap- 
position. This  is  the  case  especially  with  vox,  nomen,  verbum,  and  similar 
words,  to  which  the  name  itself  is  joined  in  the  genitive  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ds 
Fin.,  ii.,  2,  JEpicturus  non  iatelligit,  quid  sonet  haec  vox  voluptatis,  that  is,  this 
word  pleasttre ;  ii.,  24,  ex  amors  nomen  amicitiae  ductum  est,  i.  e.,  the  word 
amidtia  ;  Sueton.,ilttg.,53,  domini  appeUationem  semper  exhorruit.  This  is 
regularly  done  when  the  genus  is  defined  by  the  species,  as  in  arbor  fid, 
a  fig-tree ;  flos  violae,fi.  violet ;  virtus  continentiae,  the  virtue  of  abstinence ; 
vitium  ignorantiae,  the  defect  called  ignorance ;  familia  Scipionum,  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Scipios ;  and  also  in  geographical  names ;  as,  oppidum  Antiochiae, 
promontorium  Miseni,  in  which  case,  however,  it  is  more  usual  to  put  the 
name  in  apposition  in  the  same  case  as  the  generic  term.  There  are 
some  other  cases  in  which  one  substantive  intended  as  an  explanation  of 
another  is  put  in  the  genitive,  instead  of  the  case  of  the  word  to  be  ex- 
plained {genitivus  epexegeticus) ;  e.  g.,  Curt.,  viii.,  35,  Noctumum  frigus  iie- 
kementius  quam  alioB  horrors  corpora  affecit,  opportunumque  remedium  ignis 

*  [It  occurs  thus  only  before  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny ;  after  that  pe- 
liod  It  appears  also  in  prose.    {Orelli,  ad  Horat.,  I.  c.)]— ilm.  Ed» 
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Mmttan  est,  i  e.,  a  convenient  remedy,  viz.,  fire.  Cicero  frequently  naei 
genua  ftnd  cauta  in  the  same  way ;  e.  g.,  in  Cat.,  ii,  8,  unum  genus  est  qui  — ; 
de  Jjer.  Agr.,  ii,  14,  Duae  stmt  hujus  cifscuritatis  causae^  una  pudoris^  altera 
tedens,  the  one  is  shame  and  the  other  malice ;  Philip.  ^  i.,  11,  nee  eritjus- 
tior  in  senatum  non  veniendi  causa  morbid  quam  mortis  ;  in  Verr.^  iv.,  51,  ovmia 
propter  nan  causam  sceleris  istius  evenire  videntur^  for  this  reason,  viz.,  his 
crime.  Comp.  de  Off.f  ii,  5,  collectis  causis  eluvionist  pestilentiaef  <&c.,  the 
Other  causes,  inundation,  plague,  &c.  The  genitive  of  gerunds  is  used  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  substantives ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Tusc.,  i.,  36,  Triste  eH 
nomen  iptum  carendi,  the  very  word  to  uiani  is  sad ;  Senec,  ad  Polyh.,  29, 
Est  mc^paa  felidtas  in  ipsa  felicitate  moriendi.  In  such  cases  the  construc- 
tion of  apposition  is  very  unusual  in  Latin ;  see,  however,  ^  598. 

Q.  Metellus  MacedonicuSf  quum  sew  liberos  relinqueretj  undecim  nepotes  reliquiif 
nurus  veto  generosque  et  omnesy  qui  se  patris  appellatione  saJutarenty  viginti 
septenif  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.y  vii.,  11. 

[§  426.]  2.  The  genitive  in  the  immediate  connexion 
of  two  substantives  also  expresses  the  external  condition 
or  the  internal  nature  of  a  thing ;  and  if  any  of  the  tenses 
of  esse,  fieri^  haberiy  appears  in  such  a  combination,  the 
genitive  is  not  dependant  upon  these  verbs,  but  must  leath- 
er be  explained  by  the  omission  of  a  substantive ;  as,  homo 
and  res.  This,  at  the  same  time,  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  genitive  of  quality  (genitivus  qualitatisj 
and  the  ablative  of  quality  with  the  verb  esse.  But  as 
there  is  a  special  part  of  speech  to  express  qualities,  viz., 
the  adjective,  the  quality  can  be  expressed  by  a  substan- 
tive only  when  this  substantive  itself  is  qualified  by  an  ad- 
jective. We  cannot  say,  for  example,  homo  ingenii,  a  man 
of  talent  (which  is  expressed  by  Tww^o  ingeniostisj,  but  wo 
may  say  homo  Tnagni,  summit  excellentis  ingenii.  Again, 
we  cannot  say  homo  annorum,  but  we  may  say  hom^  vi- 
ginti or  quadraginta  annomm*  We  must  notice,  also,  the 
genitive  modiy  which,  joined  with  a  pronoun,  supplies  the 
place  of  a  pronoun  of  quality ;  e.  g.,  cujusmodi  lihriy  the 
same  as  quotes  libri,  what  kind  of  books ;  hujusmodi  libri^ 
that  is,  tales  librif  such  books.  The  genitive  generis,  which 
is  used  in  the  same  sense,  is  less  frequent. 

Athenienses  belli  duos  duces  deligunt,  Periclem,  spectatae 

virtutis  virum,  et  Sophoclcm,  scriptorem  tragoediarum. 

Justin,  iii.,  6. 
IStu^s facilitatis  tantaefuit  et  liberalitatis,  ut  nemini  quid- 

quam  negaret,  Eutrop.,  vii.,  21. 
Hamilcar  secwm  in  Hispaniam  duxit  filium  Hannibalem 

annorum  novem^  Nep.,  Ham.,  3. 
Spes  unica  populi  Romani,  L.  QuiTictitis,  trans   Tiberim 

quattuor  jugerum  colebat  agrum,  Liv.,  iii.,  26. 

"  '"  "  ^       ■■  ■  ■        -I-     ,-■,.,       I      ■  —  .^■.l  .  .»■.»■■■■-  ^  ■■  ■»      ■— ,  • 

*  [Consult  Crombie,  Gymnas>,  vol.  i.,  p.  133,  162.] — Am.  Ed 
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[^  427.]  Note, — The  ^nitive  thus  seires  to  express  all  the  attributes  of 
a  person  or  Uiing,  relating  to  its  extent,  number,  weight,  duration,  age, 
and  the  like,  provided  such  attributes  are  expressed  by  the  immediate 
connexion  of  substantives.  Thus  we  say,  colaisut  centum  vtginti  pedum,  a 
colossus  of  120  feet  in  height ;  fossa  quindecim  pedum,  a  ditch  or  15  feet 
(in  length  or  breadth);  corotta parvi ponderis,  a  c;own  of  little  weight; 
Aristides  exUio  decern  annonan  mwtatus  est ;  JrumeiUum  dierum  triginta  m  urbe 
erat ;  classis  centum  navium ;  or  with  esse,  which,  however,  has  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  construction,  although  we  sometimes  translate  it  by 
''consist  of;"  e.  g.,  classis  Persarum  mUle  et  ducentarum  navium  longorum 
fuit,  consisted  of  1200  ships  of  war.  With  the  genitive  of  extent  or  meas- 
ure  we  may  connect  the  ablatives,  which  we  express  in  English  by 
**with  regaid  to;"  as,  longUudme^  lati^idine,  crassitudine,  altitudine,  or  m 
longitudinem,  &c. ;  e.  g.,  duo  actus  jueerum  eMciunt  longitudine  pedum 
CCXL,  latitudine  pedum  CXX;  Inter  Mosam  Khenumque  trium  ac  viginii 
milium  spatiofossam  perduxit,  Tac,  Ann.,  XL,  20 ;  but  the  genitive  does  not 
depend  upon  these  words. 

The  fact  of  this  genitive  of  condition  or  quality  being  limited  to  the  im- 
mediate connexion  of  two  substantives,  must  be  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  beginner,  in  order  that  he  may  distinguish  from  it  the  ac- 
cusative denoting  extent  of  space  and  time,  which  is  joined  to  verbs  and 
adjectives,  and  the  ablative  of  quahty,  which  is  governed  by  esse,  or  prae- 
diius,  instructus,  omatus.  For,  without  the  influence  of  any  other  part  of 
speech,  we  say,  fossa  quindecim  pedum;  but  when  the  adjective  longus  or 
lotus  is  added,  we  must  say,  fossa  quindecim  pedes  lata  ;  in  like  manner, 
puer  decern  annorumy  but  puer  decern  annos  natus  (^  395,  foil.).  When  the 
ablative  of  ous^ity  is  closely  joined  with  another  substantive,  praeditus  or 
the  participle  of  esse  being  understood,  as  in  eximia  forma  pueri,  this  ex- 
pression is  quite  the  same  as  pueri  eximiae  formae  in  meaumg,  but  by  ao 
means  in  reference  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  words. 

[^  428.]  Lastly,  we  must  notice  some  peculiar  expressions,  in  which 
the  accusative  is  used  adverbially  instead  of  the  genitive  of  quality :  Secus 
(see  above,  ^  84  and  89),  joined  to  virile  or  muliebre,  signifies  '*  of  the  male** 
or  "female  sex,"  and  is  equivalent  to  sexUs  virilis;  e.  ^.,  Liv.,  xxvi., 47, 
liberorum  capitum  virile  sectu  ad  X  nulia  capta.  Genus,  joined  with  a  pro- 
noun, as  hoc,  id,  illud,  quod,  or  with  omne,  is  used  for  hujus,  ejus,  omnia 
feneris ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Att.,  xiii.,  12,  orationes  out  aUquid  id  genus  scribero; 
lorat.,  Serm.,  ii.,  6,  44,  concredere  nugas  hoc  genus  ;  it  is  more  curious  in 
connexion  with  other  cases ;  as,  Varro,  de  L.  L.,  x.,  in  fin.,  m  verbig  id 
genus,  quae  non  declinantur;  de  R.  R.,  iii.,  b,porti€us  ambus  omne  genus  ap- 
pletae;  Sueton.,  Tit.,  7,  uno  die  quinque  miJtia  omne  genus  fsrarum  detlit,  for 
ferarum  omnis  generis.  Pondo  (see  ^  87),  joined  qmte  as  an  indeclinable 
word  to  the  accusatives  libram  and  Ubras,  instead  of  the  genitive,  occurs 
frequently  in  Livy ;  e.  g.,  iv.,  20,  Dictator  coronam  auream  lU>ram  pondo  m 
Capitolio  Jovi  donum  posuit ;  and  in  the  plural,  xxvi.,  47,  Paterae  aureae 
fuerunJt  CCLXXVL,  librasfermt  omnes  pondo. 

[§  429.]  3.  The  genitive  is  used  to  express  the  whole 
of  which  anything  is  a  part,  or  to  which  it  belongs  as  a 
part.  This  is  the  case,  (a)  with  substantives  denoting  a 
certain  measure  of  things  of  the  same  kind ;  e.  g.,  modius, 
medimnum  tritici,  libra  Jarris,  magna  vis  auri,  jvgerum 
agri,  ala  equitum.  This  genitive  may  be  termed  geniti- 
vus  generis,  (h)  With  all  words  which  denote  a  part  of 
a  whole  fgenitivus  partitivus),  where  we  often  use  the 
preposition  "  of"  or  "  among,"  All  comparatives  and 
superlatives  belong  to  this   class ;    e.  g.»  doctior  horum 

Cc2 
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(dtuyrum)  juvenum  ;  doctissimus  omnium  ;  eloqtientisstmm 
Romanorum^  ferodssimi  extdum,  and  also  all  words  im- 
plying a  number,  whether  they  are  real  numerals  or  pro- 
noims  and  adjectives ;  as,  quis^  aliquis,  quidam,  uter^  cUter^ 
neuter^  alteruter^  uterque,  tUervis,  aliqtiot,  solus,  nuUus, 
nonnulli,  mtdti,  pauci ;  or  substantives ;  as,  nemo^  pars^ 
numenis.  The  genitive  belonging  to  the  superlative  of 
adjectives  is  retained,  also,  with  superlatives  as  adverbs. 
Thus  we  say  optimum  omnium  est,  and  also  optime  omnium 
vixit, 

Graecorum  oratorum  praestantissimi  sunt  ii,  qui  fuerunt 

Athenis,  eorum  autem  princeps  Jacile  Demosthenes^  Cic, 

de  Opt.  Gen,  Orat.,  4. 
PopvltLs  Bjomanus  legem  dedit,  ut  consuLum  utique  alter  ex 

plebe  crearetur,  Liv.,  vi.,  35. 
JDiio  sunt  aditus  in   CUiciam  ex  Syria^  quorum  zUerque 

parvis  praesidiis  propter  angtistias  intercludi  j^otest^ 

Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  4. 

[^  430.]  Note  l.-^The  poets  use  the  genitive,  also,  with  other  adjectives 
(in  the  positive),  but  this  seldom-  occurs  in  prose.  Livy  frequently  has 
the  expressions  delecti  egutYum,  expediti  militum ;  in  Sallust  {Cat.,  53)  we 
find  effoeta  parentunij  and  in  Yell.  Pat.,  ii.,  8,  veteres  Romanorum  ducum. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Corte  and  Ruhnken  on  these  passages.)  The  geni- 
tive, however,  always  denotes  the  whole,  from  which  a  part  is  taken. 
When,  therefore,  the  above-mentioned  adjectives  are  used  in  the  same 
number  and  case  as  the  substantive  denoting  the  whole,  the  case  is  diflfer- 
ent,  although  the  difterence  in  meaning  is  sometimes  very  slight ;  e.  g., 
multi,  aliquoty  pauci  militum  and  milites  ;  Varro  doctissimus  fuit  Romanorum 
and  doctissimus  Romxinus  ;  alter  consvlum  and  alter  consul.  Uterque,  how- 
ever, cannot,  like  the  English  "  both,"  be  joined  to  a  pronoun  in  the  same 
case,  except  when  a  substantive  is  added;  thus,  "both  these"  or  "these 
two"  cannot  be  translated  into  Latin  by  hie  (or  »7/c,  qui)  uterque^  but  we 
must  say  horum,  illorum,  quorum  uterque^  whereas  uterque  frater  and  quod 
utrumque  exemplum  are  quite  common  expressions.* 

The  genitive,  however,  cannot  be  used  when  the  numeral  contains  the 
same  number  of  things  as  that  of  which  the  whole  consists,  that  is,  when 
there  is  no  relation  of  a  part  to  a  whole.  We  make  this  remark  only  be- 
cause we  use  the  preposition  "  of"  (the  equivalent  to  the  genitive),  when 
we  are  not  speaking  of  a  greater  whole,  but  of  an  equalone.  We  say,  for 
example,  "the  people  who  served  under  Frederic  the  Great,  and  of 
whom  few  are  surviving,"  but  in  Latin  we  cannot  say  quorum  admodum 
pauci  supersuntf  but  qui  pauci  supersunt^  for  these  few  are  all.  Cic,  Philip., 
li.,  6,  Veniamus  ad  vivos,  qui  duo  de  considarium  numero  supersunt ;  Liv.,  i.,  55, 
Tarquinius  sacella  exaugurare  statuit,  quae  aliquot  ibi  a  Tatio  rege  consecrata 
fuerant;  Quintil.,  v.,  10,  63,  (Quaeritur),  quot  sint  species  rerum  publicarum : 
quae  tres  accepimus,  quxie  populi,  quae  pav^orum,  quae  unius  potestcUe  regerentur. 

Instead  of  the  genitive  we  may  also  use  the  prepositions  ex  and  inter,  and 
sometimes  de,  but  never  ab.  (Compare  the  passages  quoted  in  Chap.  LX  V.) 


*  [The  reason  of  all  this  simply  is,  that  uterque  never  has  the  force  of 
our  English  "  both,"  but  always  denotes  each  of  two  taken  individually,]— 
Am.  Ed. 
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l^  431.]  Note  2. — The  words  ttfer,  o/<er,  neutert  differ  from  quit  a:nu,  nm 
lus,  by  their  referring  to  a  whole  consisting  of  only  two.  (See  ^  141.) 
The  difiference  between  nostril  vestrit  and  nostrum^  vestrum,  is  this :  the 
forms  ending  in  urn  are  used  as  partitive  genitives ;  e.  g.,  uterque  nostrum, 
nostrum  cujusque  vita ;  nemo  veatrum  ignorat;  imperium  stanmum  Romae  ha- 
bebit ;  qui  vestntm  primus  osculum  matri  tulerit ;  but  nostri  meliorpars  ommut  est, 
miserere  nostrif  immemor  nostrit  amor  nostriy  odium  vestri^  vestri  similes.  Vestrum, 
however,  occirs,  also,  without  any  partitive  meaning ;  e.  g.^  frequentia  ves 
trum  tncredt6»/i«,  Cic,  in  RuU.,  i\.,  21,  and  Philip.^  iv.,  1 ;  compare  p.  Plane., 
6 ;  quis  erit  tam  ctq)idus  vestrumf  Cic,  m  Verr.j  in.,  96 ;  vestrum  quoque  non 
sum  securus^  Liv.,  xxzis..  16.  The  forms  nostrum,  vestrum,  moreover,  are 
always  used  when  joined  with  ommum,  even  when  the  genitive  is  a  sub- 
jective one;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Oral.,  in.,  55,  Voluntati  vestrum  omnium  pand; 
in  Cat.,  i.,  7,  patria  quae  communis  est  ommum  nostrum  parens. 

[§  432.]  4.  The  neuters  of  pronouns  and  of  some  ad- 
jectives used  as  pronouns,  are  joined  with  a  genitive  for 
two  reasons :  first,  because  in  meaning  they  have  become 
substantives  j  and,  secondly,  because  they  express  a  part 
of  a  whole.  Such  neuters  are  :  hoc,  id,  illud,  istud,  idem, 
quid  and  quod  with  their  compounds  (aliquid,  quidquid, 
quippiam,  quidquam,  quodcunque),  cdiud ;  tantum,  qtuzn- 
turn,  aliquanturriy  multum,  plus,  2>^^^tn>um,  tninus,  mini" 
mum,  paulum  and  nimium,  with  their  diminutives  and 
compounds ;  tantulum,  tantundem,  quantulum,  quarUU" 
lumcunqtie,  &c.  To  these  we  must  add  nihil,  nothing, 
which  is  always  used  as  a  substantive ;  and  the  adverbs 
satis,  enough;  parum,  too  little;  ahunde,  affatim,  and 
sometimes  largiter,  abundantly — when  they  are  used  as 
substantives. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  these  neuters  are 
used  as  substantives  only  in  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive, and  that  they  must  not  be  dependant  upon  prepo- 
sitions. 
Quantum  incrementi  Nilus  capit,  tantum  spei  in  annum  est, 

Senec,  Nat.  Quaest,,  iv.,  6. 
Potest  quidquam  esse  ahsurdius,  quam,  quo  minus  viae  reS" 

tat,  tanto  phis  viatici  quaerere,  Cic,  Cat.  Maj.,  18. 
Procellae  quanto  plus  habent  virium,  tanto  minus  temporis^ 

Senec,  Nat.  Quaest,,  vii.,  9. 
Pythagoras,  quum  in  geometria  quiddam  novi  invenisset, 

Musis  hovem  immolasse  dicitur,  Cic,  de  Nat.  Dear., 

iii.,  36. 
Justitia  nihil  expetit  praemii,  nihil  pretii,  Cic,  de  Leg., 

i.,  18. 
Satis  eloquentiae,  sapienttae  parum  (in  Catilina  fuit),  Sal- 
lust. 

[^  433.]  Nott  l.~^The  genitiTe  joined  with  these  neuters  is  often  not  a 
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real  substantive,  but  the  neuter  of  an  adjective,  which  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive,  as  above,  9«u2e2am  novi.  It  must  be  observed  here  that  only 
adjectives  of  the  second  declension  (in  «m)  can  be  treated  as  substantives, 
and  not  those  of  the  third  in  e,  nor  the  comparative  in  tu.  We  may  there- 
fore  say  aUquid  novum  and  alitpud  novt,  but  only  cUiquid  memorabUe,  and  gra- 
vitks  aliqttid.  AUquid  meinorabilu  cannot  be  used,  except,  perhaps,  in  con- 
nexion with  neuters  of  the  second  declension;  e.  g.,  aUqwd  novi  ac  me- 
morabiUs  tibi  narrabo  (as  in  Liv]^,  v.,  3,  si  quidquam  in  vobis  mm  dico  civilis 
aed  hmnani  etseL) ;  but  even  in  tms  case  it  is  preferable  to  say  aliquid  novum 
ac  memorabiU ;  as  in  Seneca,  vide  ne  ista  lectio  multorum  auctorum  habeat  aU- 
quid vagwrn  et  instabile.  It  must  farther  be  remarked  that,  when  there  is 
any  case  dependant  upon  the  neuter  adjective,  the  latter  can  scarcely  be 
put  in  the  genitive,  and  we  must  say  nihil  expectatione  vestra  dignum  dico, 
as  Cicero  {de  Oral.,  i.,  31)  does. 

[^  434.]  Note  2. — The  adverbs  of  place,  ttii,  ubique,  ubicunqtu,  usquam, 
nusquam  {longe),  unde,  hie,  huc^  eo,  eodem,  quo,  quocunquff  quoquOy  aliquo  are 
joined  with  the  genitives  ^entium^  terrarumy  loci^  hcorum,  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  such  a  genitive  their  meaning  is  strengthened ;  e.  g.,  vbinam  gentium 
sumus  ?  abes  longe  gentium  ;  cdiquo  terrarum  migrandum  est ;  ubi  terrarum  es  ? 
The  expressions  hoc  lod,  quo  loci  sumj  res  eodem  est  loci,  quo  tu  reliquisti,  in 
Cicero  and  other  writers  are  equivalent  to  otto,  eodem  loco,  and  the  aolatives 
quo,  eodem,  are  used  as  if  loco  were  to  follow.  The  adverbs  hue,  eo,  quo, 
when  used  figuratively  to  express  a  degree,  are  joined  also  vnth  other 
genitives ;  e.  g.,  hue  arrogantiae  venerat,  to  this  degree  or  pitch  of  arrogance; 
eo  insolentiae  furorisque  fruc^.isit ;  scire  videmini  quo  amentiae  progressi  sitis. 
In  the  phrase  minime  gentiwn,  by  no  means,  the  genitive  merely  strength- 
ens the  meaning  of  minime. 

In  the  following  expressions  denoting  time  the  genitive  appears  to  be 
^uite  superfluous :  postea  loci,  afterward ;  ad  id  locorum,  up  to  this  point ; 
in  Sallust  and  Livy,  interea  loci,  in  the  mean  time  ;  and  adhuc  locarwrn,  until 
now,  in  the  comic  writers ;  twn  temporis,  at  that  time,  occurs  in  late  wri- 
ters, and  should  not  be  imitated.  In  the  phrase  quantum  or  quoad  ejus  fa- 
cere  possum,  or  in  the  passive  form,  fieri  potest,  the  ejus  refers  to  the  prece; 
ding  sentence,  "  as  much  of  it,"  or  "  as  far  as  this  is  possible." 

[§  435.]  5.  Poets  and  prose  writers  later  than  Cicero 
use  the  neuters  of  adjectives  in  general,  both  in  the  sin- 
gular and  plural,  as  substantives,  and  join  them  with  a 
genitive  ;  e.  g.,  Curtius,  reliquum  noctis  acquievit,  he  slept 
the  remainder  of  the  night ;  Livy,  exiguum  campi  ante 
castra  erat^  for  which  Cicero  would  have  said  exiguus  cam- 
piis  ;  in  ultima  Celtiberiae  penetrare  ;  summa  tectomm  ohm 
tinere,  instead  of  in  ultimam  Celtiheriam  penetrare,  and 
summa  tecta  ohtinere. 

Note. — So,  also,  uUimum  inopiae  is  equivalent  to  ultima  inopia  ;  medium 
or  extremum  anni,  aetatis,  for  which  media  aetas  is  the  ordinary  expression ; 
extrema  agminis,  infima  clivi ;  saeva  ventorum,  opportuna  locorum,  avia  itinerum, 
tacita  suspicionum  ;  and  with  a  preposition,  in  immensum  altitudinis  dejecit, 
for  in  immensam  altitudinem  ;  ad  ultimum  vitae  perseverare,  in  ultima  Orientis 
relegare,  cum  pretiosissimis  rerumfugere,  where  the  ablat.  must  not  be  taken 
for  a  feminine,  although  the  expression  is  used  for  cum  ppetiosissimis  rebus. 
Ad  multum  diei  or  voctis  is  a  peculiar  phrase  of  the  same  kind,  for  a  neuter 
like  multum  may,  indeed,  be  joined  with  a  genitive,  but  not  with  a  prepo- 
sition ;  hence  the  ordinary  construction  is  in  multam  noctem  scribere.  Very 
frequently  there  is  a  peculiar  meaning  in  such  a  neuter  plural :  incerta. 
subita  belli;  i.  e.,  the  uncertain,  sudden  occurrences  in  war, or  svJbitae  cc>:(i» 
belli ;  quassata  muri,  the  shaken  parts  of  the  wall ;  infrequentissuna 
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uHm,  the  most  uninhabited  part  of  the  town ;  ptana  vrbis  Tiberig  Uagnrnvt- 
nu.    Livy  has  many  expressions  of  this  kind  MDtakenborch  on  Liv.,  zzzvii., 
58),  and  in  Tacitus  they  are  innumerable.    Respecting  the  analogy  with 
the  Greek  language,  see  Vechner,  JieUenoU»,  i,  2, 9,  p.  202,  foil.,  and  Hein 
(lorf  on  Horat.,  iSa/.,  ii,  2,  25. 

[§  436.1  6.  Many  adjectives  denoting  a  relation  to  a 
thing  fadjectiva  rtUuiva)^  especially  those  which  express 
partakings  desiring,  Jkdness^  experience,  capacity,  or  re- 
memberings and  their  contraries,  are  joined  with  the  geni- 
tive of  a  substantive  or  pronoun.  Thus  we  say  memor 
promissi,  remembering  a  promise ;  compos  mentis^  ^  pos- 
session of  his  mind ;  ignarus  sermonis  Latini,  ignorant  of 
the  Latin  language.  Such  relations  are  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish by  prepositions. 

The  following,  in  particular,  are  construed  in  this  way : 
particeps,  qffinis  (e.  g.,  alicujus  cyJpae,  suspicionis :  see,  how- 
ever, §  411),  expers,  tnops,  consors,  exsors  ;  cupidus,  studi- 
osus,  avidus,  avarus  ;  plenus,  inanis,  capax,  insatiahilisyfe- 
cundus^fertUissferax,  sterilis  ;  perUus,  impentus,  conscius^ 
inscius,  nescius,  praescius,  gnarus,  ignarus,  rudis,  insolens 
and  insolitus,  or  insuettis,prudens,  providus,  compos,  impos, 
potens  and  impotens  ;  memor,  immem^r,  tenaXy  curiosus,  in- 
curiosus, 

Pythagoras  sapientiae  studiosos  appellavit  pMlosophos,  Ci- 
cero, Tusc,  v.,  3. 

Thcmistocles  pcritissifnos  belli  navalis  fecit  Athenienses 
Nep.,  Them,,  2. 

Venturae  memoresjam  nunc  estote  senectae,  Ovid. 

Conscia  mens  recti  famae  mendaxna  ridet,  Ovid,  Fast* 

Nescia  mens  hominumfati  sortisqttefuturae,  VirgiL 

[^  437.]  Note  1. — The  poets  and  those  prose  writers  who,  deviating  from 
the  ordinary  mode  of  speaking,  use  poetical  constructions,  to  give  anima- 
tion to  their  style  (especially  Tacitus),  extend  the  rule  of  joining  a  geni- 
tive with  adjectives  very  far.  They  construe,  in  particular,  all  adjectives 
expressing  mental  emotion  with  the  genitive  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  di- 
rected ;  e.  g.,  amb^yus  conailii  ;  anxiua  futuri^  seeuriteUis  ;  benignus  vini ;  c«r- 
tu*  tcelerit ;  dubhu  viae  ;  impiger  militiae  ;  interritua  leti ;  incmOus /utvri ;  in- 
certus  senterUiae  ;  laehu  laboris;  modicus  voluptatum;  pervicax  irae^  recti;  piger 
periculi  ;  segnis  occasionum  ;  soeors  f utvri ;  secturus  futuri ;  timidus  lucis  ;  for- 
midolaeua  hoetiism  ;  (Matae  occasionis  propera  ;  ferox  scelerum  Hejanus  ;  atrox 
odUAgrippinOf-^ytheTB  in  ordinary  prose  the  prepositions  de,  in  or  ad,  would 
be  required,  and  where  we  use  "  in  respect  of"  or  "  in  regard  to."  In  some 
cases  the  genitive  is  used,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  instead  of  the  Latin 
ablative ;  e.  g.,  integer  vitae,  for  integer  vita  ;  diversus  morum  ;  lassus  maria, 
viarum,  miiUiae ;  vetua  operis  ac  laboris ;  sacerdos  acientiae  cerimoniarumqua 
vetua.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  adjective  is  only  a  bold  expression,  and 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  one  of  those  mentioned  above ;  e.  g.,  vettts  operia, 
equivalent  to  peritua  operia.  In  the  case  of  superlatives  the  genitive  is  to 
be  ezpteined  m  a  different  way ;  as,  Tacit.  Ann  ,vi.,6,  praaatantiammuM  m» 
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pieniiaef  for  aapientum  ;  i.,  46,  princept  severitatis  et  munificentiae  tummuSy  foi 
omnium  qiti  et  severi  et  munijici  sirU.  Comp.  ^  470.  We  must  notice  espe- 
cially the  use  of  the  genitive  animx  (instead  of  the  ablative),  which  occurs 
80  frequently  in  late  prose  writers,  and  is  joined  with  all  adjectives.  (Sea 
Ruhnken  on  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  93.)  We  thus  find  aegerj  anxiuSf  atrox,  eevenus 
caecusy  captus,  confidens,  confuauSy  ineertuSf  territus,  vaLidaSf  exigutUf  ingens^ 
modicust  immodicuSf  and  nimhu  animi ;  and,  owing  to  this  frequent  use  of 
the  genitive  with  adjectives,  it  is  found  also  with  verbs  denoting  anxie- 
ty ;  e.  g.,  absurdefaciSf  qui  te  angas  animi ;  digcrudor  ammt,  and  even  in  Cic< 
ero  we  find  more  than  once  e^  quidem  vehementer  animi  pendeo  ;  it  occurs 
more  rarely  with  verbs  denotmg  joy ;  as,  recreahar  animi. 

Note  2. — The  adjectives  plenus  and  inanis  (full,  empty),  as  well  asfertUis 
and  dives^  may  be  construed  also  with  the  ablative  (^  457,  foil.)*  and  with 
refertus  (the  participle  of  a  verb  denoting  "  to  fill")  the  ablative  is  com- 
monly used ;  plenus  in  the  early  prose  is  rarely  joined  with  the  ablative, 
but  in  later  times  frequently :  Cicero,  e.  g.,  PhUip.,  ii.,  27,  says,  domus 
(Antonii)  erat  aleatoribus  referta,  plena  ebriorum.  We  may  use  either  case  in 
jurisperittu  and  jurepejitus^  jwiaconsvltus  and  jureconetdtus  (abridged  ICtus). 
Compos  and  expers  are  but  rarely  found  witn  the  ablative  instead  of  the 
genit. ;  as,  Liv.,  iii.,  71,  praeda  ingenti  compotem  exercitum  reducunt ;  Sailust, 
Cat.t  33,  omnesfama  cUque  fortunis  expertes  sumus.  Immunis  (not  partaking) 
is  commonlv  joined  with  the  genitive,  but  when  used  in  the  sense  of  "free 
from,"  it  takes  either  ab  or  the  simple  ablat.    (See  ^  468.) 

Conscius  is  construed  with  a  genitive  and  a  dative  of  the  thing ;  e.  g.,. 
Sailust,  Cat.f  25,  caedis  conscia  fuerat;  Cic,  p.  Coel.^  21,  hvic  facinori  tanto 
mens  lua  conscia  esse  non  debuit.  The  person  who  is  conscious  of  a  thing 
is  always  expressed  by  the  dative ;  as,  sibi  conscium  esse  alicujus  rei. 

[§  438.]  7.  The  participles  present  active  are  joined 
with  a  genitive  when  they  do  not  express  a  simple  act  or 
a  momentary  condition,  but,  like  adjectives,  a  permanent 
quality  or  condition ;  hence  most  of  them  have  degrees 
of  comparison  like  real  adjectives.  The  follow^ing  list 
contains  those  most  in  use :  amans,  appetens^  colens^  fu- 
giens,  intelligenSf  metuens,  negligens,  ohservans,  retineris^ 
tolerans^  patiens,  impatiens^  temperans^  intemperans  ;  e.  g., 
amans  patriae^  Gracchi  amantissimi  plehis  Romanae,  ap- 
vetens  laudisj  sancti  et  religionum  colentes,fugiens  lahoris, 
imminentium  (futuri)  intelligens,  officii  negligenSy  miles  pa- 
tiens  or  impatiens  solis,  pulverisy  tempestatum, 

Epaminondas  adeofuit  veritatis  diligcnSj  ut  nejoco  quidem 

mentiretur,  Nep.,  JSpam.,  3. 
Romani  semper  appetentes  gloriae  praeter  ceteras  gentes  at- 

que  avidi  laudis  faerunt^  Cic,  p.  Leg,  Man,,  3. 

A'b^e.— The  passage  from  Nepos  shows  that  the  participles  admitting 
this  construction  are  not  limited  to  such  as  have  the  meaning  of  the  ad 
jectives  mentioned  above  (^  436),  but  they  are  used  in  this  way  through- 
out, provided  they  express  a  permanent  quality ;  miles  pattens  frigus^  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  soldier  who  at  a  particular  time  bears  the  cold,  but  miles  patiens 
frigoris  is  one  vyho  bears  cold  well  at  all  times.  Hence  cupiens,  efficiens,  ex- 
perienSf  scienSy  sitiens^  timens,  and  a  considerable  number  of  others,  are  joined 
with  a  genitive.  Some  participles  perfect  passive  have  been  mentioned 
in  ^  436,  as  their  numbei-  is  very  limited  ;  and  completus^  expertus,  inexper* 
tm,  invietuSf  and  consultus  may  be  classed  with  the  above-mentioned  ad 
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jectives.    If,  in  poetical  language,  we  find  any  other  perfect  participlei 
joined  with  a  genitive,  we  must  regard  them  as  adjectives. 

[§  439.]  8.  With  verbs  of  reminding,  remembering,  ana 
forgetting  (admoneo,  commoneo,  commonefado  aliquem; 
meminif  reminiscor^  recorder,  also  in  mcntem  miki  venit; 
ohliviscor,J  the  person  or  the  thing  of  which  any  one  re- 
minds another  or  himself,  or  which  ho  forgets,  is  express- 
ed by  the  genitive ;  but  there  are  many  instances,  also,  in 
which  the  thing  is  expressed  by  the  accusative. 

Medicus,  ut  primum  mentis  compotem  esse  regcin  sensit,  mo- 
do  fnatris  sororumque^  modo  tantae  victoriae  apjpropin- 
qttantis  admonere  non  destitit.  Curt.,  iii.,  16. 

Hannibal  milites  adhortatus  est,  ut  reminiscerentur  pristi' 
nae  virtutis  suae,  neve  mulierum  liberumque  (for  et  libe- 
rorumj  obliviscerentur. 

2V,  C  Caesar,  oblivisci  nihil  soles,  nisi  injurias,  Cic,  p 
Leg.,  12. 

Non  omnes  (senes)  possunt  esse  Scipiones  aut  Maximi,  ut 

wbiwn-expugnationes,  ut  pedestres  navalesque  pugna^^ 

vt  beUa  a  se  gesta  triumphosque  recordentur,  Cic,  Cat. 

Maj.,  5. 

[^  440.]  Note. — With  regard  to  the  accusative  of  the  things  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  neuters  of  pronouns,  and  the  neuter  adjectives  used  as 
substantives,  are  joined  to  the  above-mentioned  verbs  only  in  the  accusa- 
tive ;  for  their  genitive  would  present  no  difference  from  the  masc.  gender. 
Hence  Cicero  {de  Off.,  ii.,  8)  is  obliged  to  say.  Externa  lU>entitu  in  tali  re 
quam  domestica  recorder ;  and  the  verbs  of  reminding  are  thus  joined  with 
two  accusatives,  one  of  the  person  and  the  other  of  the  thing ;  e.  g.,  illud 
mepraeclare  admones^  unum  te  admoneo.  ^Comp.  %  393.)  An  accusative  of 
the  thing,  expressed  by  a  real  substantive,  occurs  only  with  verbs  of  re 
membering  ana  forgetting;  e.  g.,  memini  or  t^litus  sum  memdata,  heneficiay  dicta 
factaque  tua  ;  pueritiae  memoriam  recordari  uUimam.  An  accusative  of  the 
person  is  very  rarely  used  with  these  verbs ;  but  metitmi,  in  the  sense  of 
"  I  remember  a  person  who  lived  in  my  time,"  is  invariably  joined  with  an 
accusative  of  the  person ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  jPAilip.,  v.,  6,  ^uod  neque  regesfecerunt, 
neque  ti,  qui  regibus  exactit  regnum  occupare  vciuerwtU :  €innam  memmt,  vidi 
Sullam,  modo  Caetarem,  &c. ;  de  Orat.,  iii.,  50,  AntipeUer  iUe  Sidonius,  quern 
tu  probe  meminiati.  Sometimes  verbs  of  reminding  and  remembering  take  the 
preposition  de ;  memini  takes  de  more  especially  when  it  signifies  mentionem 
facere,  but  the  genitive  also  may  be  used.  With  venit  nuhi  in  mentem,  the 
person  or  thing  may  be  put  in  the  nominat.,  so  as  to  become  the  subject ; 
e.  g.,  aliquid,  kaec,  omnia  mHu  in  mentem  venerunt. 

[§441.]  9.  The  impersonal  verbs  ^^^^t^^^,^<?c«y^c^, 
taedet^  and  miseret  require  the  person  in  whom  the  feel- 
ing exists  to  be  in  the  accusative,  and  the  thing  which 
pi^uces  the  feeling  in  the  genitive.  The  thing  produ- 
cing the  feeling  may  also  bo  expressed  by  the  infinitive, 
or  by  a  sentence  with  qiwd  or  with  an  interrogative  par- 
dele,  e.  g.,  pudet  me  hocfecisse,  poenittt  me  quod  te  offendi^ 
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nonpoenitet  me  (I  am  not  dissatisfied)  qtuintitm  prqfecenm. 

As  to  the  forms  of  these  verbs,  see  §  225. 

Malo,  meJbrtUTiaepoeniteat^  quam  victoriae  pudeat,  Curt., 

iv.,  47. 
Eorum  nos  magis  miseret,  qui  nostrum  misericordiam  ncm 

requirunt,  quam  qui  Ulam  efflagitant,  Cic,  p.  Mil.,  34. 
Non  poenitet  me  vixisse,  quoniam  ita  vixi,  ut  nonjhisira 

me  natum  existimemt  Cic,  CaU  Mtij.j  in  fin. 
Quern  poenitet  peccasse,  paene  est  innocens,  Senec,  Agam , 

243. 

[^  442.]  Note  1. — The  personal  verbs  misereor  and  miserescOy  "  I  pity,"  are 
loined  with  a  genitive,  liKe  the  impersonal  verbs  miseret  (and  miseretur) : 
miseremini  socwrum,  mitertus  tarUi  viriy  generis  misereaee  tut;  but  we  also  find 
miserescU  me  tui,  impersonally,  in  Terence  {Heaut.,  v.,  4,  3),  inopis  te  mtnt 
miserescat  mei.  Miserttri  and  comnuserari  (to  pity),  on  the  other  hand,  re 
quire  the  accusative.  The  above-meutionea  impersonal  verbs  are  very 
rarely  used  personally ;  as  in  Terence,  Adelph.^  iv.,  5, 36,  non  te  haec  pudent. 
In  the  passage  of  Cicero  {Tusc,  v.,  18),  sequitwr  ut  nihil  {sapientem)  poeni 
teat,  the  word  nihil  must  not  be  taken  for  a  nominative :  it  is  the  accusa- 
tive, for  both  this  particular  word  and  the  neuters  of  pronouns  are  thus 
used  in  the  accusative  (see  ^  385) ;  whereas  real  substantives  would  ne 
cessarily  be  in  a  different  case.  So,  also,  in  Cic,  de  Invent.,  ii,  13,  quaeri 
oportet,  utrum  id  /acinus  sit,  quod  poenitere  fuerit  necesse,  for  cujus  rei.  The 
participle  pertaesus  (belonging  to  taedet)  governs  the  accusative,  contrary 
to  the  rule  by  which  participles  are  joined  with  the  same  case  as  the  verbs 
from  which  they  are  formed ;  e.  g.,  Sueton.,  Jul.,  7,  quasi  pertaesus  ^naviam 
suam ;  but  it  is  also  used  with  a  genitive,  as  in  Tacitus,  Ann.,  xv.,  51,  pos- 
tremo  lentitudinis  eorum  pertaesa. 

[^  443.]  Note  2. — Pudet  requires  a  genit.,  also,  in  the  sense  of  "being 
restrained  by  shame  or  respect  for  a  person ;"  e.  g.,  Terent.,  Adelph.,  iv.,  5, 
49,  et  me  tui  pudet ;  Cic,  in  Clod.,  Nonne  te  hujtis  templi,  non  urbis,nonvitae, 
non  lucis  pudet  ?  It  is  found  more  frequently  without  an  accusat.,  as  in 
Livy,  iii,,  19,  pudet  deorum  hominumque ;  Cic,  Philip.,  xii.,  3,  pudet  hujus  le- 
gionis,  pudet  quartae,  pudet  optimi  exercitus. 

[§  444.]  10.  The  verbs  of  estimating  or  valuing  and 
their  passives  faestimare,  dticere^Jacerej^eri,  habere,  pen- 
dere,  putare,  taxare,  and  esse  J  are  joined  with  the  genitive 
v^rhen  the  value  is  expressed  generally  by  an  adjective, 
out  with  the  ablative  when  it  is  expressed  by  a  substan- 
tive. (Comp.  §  456.)  Genitives  of  this  kind  are  :  mag- 
ni,  permagni,  pluris,  plurimi,  maximi,  parvi,  minoris,  min- 
imi, tanti,  quanti,  and  the  compounds  tantidem,  quantivis, 
quanticunque ;  but  never  (or  very  rarely)  multi  and  ma- 
joris.  The  substantive  to  be  understood  with  these  gen- 
itives if^  pretii,  which  is  sometimes  expressed  (with  esse  J, 

Si  prata  et  Jiortulos  tanti  aestimamus,  quanti  est  aestiman- 

da  virtus  ?  Cic,  Parad,,  6. 
TJnum  Hephaestionem  Alexander  plurimi  fecerat,   Nep., 

Bum,,  2 
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Ego  a  7neis  me  amari  et  magni  pendi  po9tulo^  Terent.. 

Adelph.^  v.,  4,  25. 
Mea  mihi  conscientia  pluris  est,  quam  omnium  sermo,  Cic, 

ad  Att,^  xii.,  28. 

Note.—  Tanti  est, "  it  is  worth  so  much,"  signifies,  also,  absolutely,  "  it  is 
worth  while  ;'*  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Cat.,  i,  9,  Video  qiumta  tempestat  invidxae  nobis 
itnpendeat.  Sed  est  m^i  tanti :  dumnwdo  ista  privata  sit  calamitas.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  genitives  we  must  mention  assisjfloccif  nauci,  j>ensi^  pili 
kabere,  or  cc»nmonly  non  k<d>ere,  ducerey  aesHmare ;  farther,  the  comic  phrase 
hujus  non  fado,  "  I  do  not  care  that  for  it,"  and  nihili.  But  we  find,  also, 
pro  nihilo  haberSf  putare,  and  ducere  ;  e.  g.,  omnia,  quae  coders  in  hominem  pos' 
sinty  despicers  et  pro  nthilo  putare.  The  phrase  aequi  boni,  or  aequi  bor^ue 
faciOf  consuio,  and  boni  oonstUo,  I  consider  a  thing  to  be  right,  am  satisfied 
with  it,  must  likewise  be  classed  with  these  genitives.  A  genitive  ex- 
pressinig  m^'ce  is  joined,  also,  to  such  words  as  coeno,  habito,  doceo ;  e.  g., 
quanti  hahitas  ?  what  price  do  you  pay  for  your  house  or  lodging  ?  quanti 
docet  ?  what  are  his  terms  in  teaching  ? 

[§  445.]  The  same  rule  applies  to  general  statements 
of  price  with  the  verbs  of  buying ,  sdling,  lending ,  and 
hirvng  femere,  vendere^  the  passive  venire,  condticere,  la- 
oarCy  and  as  passives  in  sense,  stare  and  constare,  prostare 
and  licere,  to  be  exposed  for  sale).     But  the  ablatives 
TnagnOypermagno,plurimo,  parvo,  minimOy  nihiloy  are  used 
very  finequently  instead  of  the  genitive. 
Mercatorcs  non  tanftdem  vendunt,  quanti  emerunt^  Cic. 
Nulla  pestis  humano  generi  pluris  stetit,  quam  ira^  Senec. 
Non  potest  pa^vo  res  magna  constare,  Senec,  Epist,,  19. 

Note. — With  verbs  of  buying,  therefore,  the  genitive  and  ablative  alter- 
nate according  to  the  particular  words  that  are  used.  Cic,  adFam.,yiL, 
2,  writes,  P<urum  acute  ei  mandasti  potissimum,  cui  expediret  Ulud  venire  quam 
plurimo :  sed  eo  vidisti  nadtum,  ifuod  pr'aefinisti,  quo  ne  pluris  emerem — nunc, 
qtumiam  tuum  pretium  novt,  Ulieitatorem,  potias  ponam,  ^uam  illud  minoris  ve- 
neat;  Plant.,  Epid.,  ii,  2,  112,  Qiuaai  emere possum  mnUmo?  What  is  the 
lowest  price  I  can  buy  at  ?  Aestimare  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  abla- 
tives magno,  permagno,  nonnihih,  instead  of  the  regular  genitives.  The  ad- 
verbs care,  bene,  male,  sometimes  take  the  place  of  the  ablative  with  the 
verbs  of  buying,  though  not  very  frequently.  Instead  of  nihilo  constat,  it 
costs  me  nothing,  we  find  in  Cicero  gratis  constat, 

[§  446.]  11.  The  genitive  is  used  to  denote  the  crime 
or  offence,  with  the  verbs  accuso,  incuso,  arguo,  interrogo^ 
insimtdo,  increpo,  infamo  ;  convinco,  coarguo  ;  judico,  dam- 
no,  condemno  ;  absolvo,  libero,  purgo  ;  arcesso,  cito,  defero^ 
postulo,  reumjacio,  alicui  diem  dico,  cum  aliquo  ago.  The 
genitive  joined  to  these  verbs  depends  upon  the  substan- 
tive crimine  or  nomine,  which  is  understood,  but  some- 
times also  expressed. 

Genitives  of  this  kind  are,  peccati,  maleficii,  sceleris,  caedxs,  veneficii,  par 
ncidii,  furti,  repetundarum,  pecuiatus,  falsi,  injuriarum,  rei  capitaiis,proditioms 
majestatis  ;  probri,  stultitias,  avaritiae,  audaciae,  vanitatis,  Imntatis,  tem£ritati§ 
tgnamas ;  firnom,  impietertis,  and  Others. 

Dd 
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Mikiades  prodUionU  est  accusatv^^  qtiod,  quum  Parum  ex^ 
pugnare  posset,  e  pugna  discessisset^  Nep.,  Milt. 

Thrasybtdtts  legem  ttdit^  ne  quis  ante  actarum  rerum  ao 
cusaretur  neve  multaretur,  Nep.,  Thras,,  3. 

Noit  ] . — To  these  verbs  we  must  add  a  few  adjectives,  which  are  used 
Uwtoad  of  their  participles :  retw,  eompertus,  noxiuSf  innoxiuSf  msonSf  mani- 
feshu.  Sometimes  the  preposition  de  is  used,  with  the  verbs  of  accusing 
and  condemning,  instead  of  the  genitive ;  e.  g.,  de  vi  condemnatus  est,  n0- 
nun  alicujtta  de  parricidio  deferre. 

[^  447.)  Note  2. — The  punishment,  with  the  verbs  of  condemning,  is 
commonly  expressed  by  the  genitive ;  e.  g.,  capitie,  mortis^  mtdtaef  pecuniae, 
quadrupli,  octupli,  and  less  frequently  bv  the  ablative,  capite,  morte,  midta, 
pecunia.  The  ablative,  however,  is  used  invariably  when  a  definite  sum  is 
mentioned ;  e.  g.,  decern,  qwndecim  milUnu  aeris.  Sometimes  we  find  the 
preposition  ad  ox  in:  ad  poenam,  ad  bestias,  ad  metaila,  in  metaUtan,  in  ea- 
penaaa,  and  Tacitus  uses,  also,  ad  mortem.  The  meaning  of  capitis  accu- 
sore,  arcessere,  absolvere,  and  of  capitis  or  capiie  damnare,  condemnare,  must  be 
explained  by  the  signification  of  what  the  Romans  called  a  causa  capitis.* 
Voti  or  votorum  damnari,  to  be  condemned  to  (ialfil  one's  vow,  is  thus 
equivalent  to  **  to  obtain  what  one  wishes." 

[§  448.]  12.  The  genitive  i»  used  with  the  verbs  esse 
fma  Jierif  in  the  sense  of  **  it  is  a  person's  business,  office, 
lot,  or  property,'*  the  substantives  res  or  negotium  being 
understood;  e.  g.,  hoc  est praeceptoris^  this  is  the  business 
of  the  teacher ;  non  est  mearum  virium^  \t  is  beyond  niy 
strength;  Asia  Rorruin^n^m  facta  est,  Asia  became  the 
property  of  the  Romans.  The  same  genitive  is  found, 
also,  with  some  of  the  verbs  mentioned  in  §  394,  esse  be- 
ing understood. 

But  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns  mei^ 
tui^  sui,  nostriy  vestri,  the  neuters  of  the  possessives,  meum, 
tuum,  suum^  nostrum^  vestrum  est,  erat^  Sec,  are  used. 

Cujusvis  Jiominis  est  errare,  nullius  nisi  insipientis  in  crrore 

perseverare^  Cic,  Fhil.^  xii.,  2. 
Sapientis  judicis  est,  semper  non  quid  ipse  velit,  sed  quid 

lex  et  religio  cogat^  cogitare,  Cic,  p.  Clt^ent,  58. 
Bello   Gallico  praeter   Capitolium  omnia  hostium  erant, 

Liv.,  vi.,  40. 
Tuum  est,  M.  Cato,  qui  non  mihi,  non  tihi,  sed  patriae 

natus  es,  videre  quid  agatur,  Cic,  p.  Muren,^  38. 

Note  1. — We  have  here  followed  Perizonius  (on  Sanctius,  Minetva,  in 
many  passages)  in  explaining  the  genitive  by  the  ellipsis  of  negotiumA 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Cicero,  ad  Fam.,  iii.,  12,  non  ho 
rum  temponenj  non  horum  hominum  et  morum  negotium  est ;  but  we  oughl 
not  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  ellipsis,  except  for  the  purpose  of  illus 
trating  the  idiom  of  a  language,  and  we  should  not  apply  it  to  every  par 
ticular  case ;  for,  in  most  instances,  it  would  be  better  and  more  consist- 

*  [Consult  Diet.  Antiq.,  p.  212,  Harpers'  ed,}—Am.  Ed. 

t  [Compare  Palairetj  Ellips.  LaL,  s.  v.  Negofium.}— A»4.  Ed. 
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ejit  with  the  Latin  idiom,  to  sapplv  pnprhUi  as  au  adjective  and  proprium 
as  a  substantive.  (Comp.  ^411.)  In  the  following  sentences  from  Cicero. 
jnvprium  est  animi  bene  constituti  laetari  bonis  reMcs,  and  sapientis  est  pro* 
prnon,  nihil  quod  poeniters  poasUfaceref  we  might  omit  projmum  and  use  the 
genitive  alone.  In  the  following  sentences  the  words  munus  and  ofieimn 
might  be  omitted :  Cic,  p.  Mil,  8,  princ^nan  mumts  est  resistere  levitati 
mwtitudims,  and  Terent.,  Andr.f  ii.,  1,  30,  neut^uam  offidwn  lAeri  esse  ho- 
minis  putOf  qumn  is  nil  mertctf,  postuhre  id  gratiae  cmpoui  «»6t ;  and  hence  we 
may  alw>  assume  the  ellipsis  of  munus  and  officnan,  for  the  purpose  of  iU 
lustratxng  the  Latin  idiom. 

Esse  is  joined  with  a  genitive  expressing  quality,  est  stultitiae,  est  levita- 
HSf  est  hK  OedUoas  e&nsushtdim»f  especially  moris  esty  for  which,  without 
difference  in  meaning,  we  ma^  say  stuUUia  est^  levitas  est,  haec  consuetudo 
est  Oattorvm,  mas  est;  e.  g.,  Cic.,  m  Frrr.,  i.,  26,  negavit  maris  esse  OraS' 
comm,  111  m  cotmvio  wrorum  aceumberent  mvlteres,  the  same  as  wmrem  esse 
Chaeconun. 

Note  2. — As  it  is  the  rule  to  use  the  neuter  of  the  possessire  pronouns, 
instead  oithe  genitive  of  the  perscmal  pronouns,  so  in  other  cases,  insteaa 
of  a  genitive  of  a  substantive,  an  adjective  derived  from-  the  substantive 
may  be  used ;  e.  g.,  kumanum  est^  imperatorium  est^  reghan  est ;  et  facers  et 
patifoTtia  Romanum  est^  Liv.,  ii.,  12. 

[§  449.]  13.  A  similar  ellipsis  takes  place  with  the  im- 
personal verbs  interest  and  rdjfert,  it  is  of  interest  or  impor- 
tance (to  me),  the  person  to  whom  anything  is  of  im- 
portance being  expressed  by  the  genitive ;~  but  instead  of 
the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  possessives 
mea,  tua,  sua,  nostra,  vestra,  are  used.  These  possessives 
are  commonly  considered  to  be  accusatives  neuter  plu- 
ral, commoda  being  understood ;  but  from  some  verses  in 
Terence,  especially  Fhorm,,  iv.,  5,  11,  and  v.,  8,  47,  we 
are  obliged  to  consider  them  with  Priscian  (p.  1077)  as 
ablatives  feminine  singular,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
causa  may  be  understood.*  The  thing  which  is  of  inter- 
est or  importance  is  not  expressed  by  a  substantive,  but 
sometimes  by  the  neuter  of  a  pronoun ;  e.  g.,  hoc  mea  in* 
teresi,  and  usually  by  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or 
by  ut  and  the  interrogative  particles  with  the  subjunctive; 
e.  g.,  multum  mea  interest,  te  esse  diligentem,  or  ut  dilir 
gens  sis,  (utrum)  dUigens  sis  nee  ne,    - 

Semper  Milo,  quantum  interesset  P.  Clodii,  se  perire,  cogi* 

tabat,  Cic,  p.  Mil,,  21. 
Caesar  dicere  solehat,  nan  tarn  sua,  quam  reipuhlicae  inter^ 

esse,  uti  salvus  esset.  Suet.,  Caes,,  86. 
Inventor  sunt  epistolae,  ut  certiores  Jaceremus  ahsentes,  si 


*  This  explanation  solves  only  half  the  difficulty,  but  both  the  use  of 
the  genitive  and  the  length  of  re  m  refert  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
what  has  been  said  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  p.  19.  We  should  add  here 
that  med,tuS,  ma,  &c.,  are  accusatives  for  meaniy  tuaniy  suaniy  &c.  Comp. 
Key.Tk$Aiphabsi,i  77.— Transl 
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qmd  essetf  quos  eos  scire  aut  nostra  atU  ipsorum  interestet^ 
Cic,  ad  Fam.,  ii.,  4. 
Quid  refert,  utrum  voluerimjleri^  an  factum  gaudeam  7  Cic, 
Philip, J  ii.,  12. 

jVo^  1. — ^When  an  infinitive  alone  is  joined  to  interease^  the  preceding 
aabject  ia  understood,  e.  g.,  ommum  interest  rtctefacere,  scil.  se.  The  nom- 
inative  of  the  subject  in  Cicero,  ad  Att.f  iii.,  19.  non  quomea  irUeresset  lod 
naturOf  is  very  singular.  It  has  been  asserted  that  refert  is  not  joined  with 
the  genitive  of  the  person  ;  in  Cicero,  it  is  true,  it  does  not  occur,  for  he 
generally  uses  it  with  the  pronouns  meoj  tuUf  eua,  &c. ;  but  other  authors 
use  the  genitive;  e.  g.)  Sallust,  Jug.,  110,  factendum  cUiquidj  quod  iUorum 
magisj  quant  aua  retttdisee  videretur,  and  Liv.,  zxxiv.,  27,  ipaorum  referre,  &c. 
Most  frequently,  however,  refert  is  used  without  either  a  genitive  or  any 
of  the  pronouns  mea,  tua,  &;c. :  refert,  quid  refert  ?  magni,  parvi,  magnopere 
r^ert.  The  dative  of  the  person  in  Horace,  Senn.,  i.,  1,  50,  veZ  die  quid  re- 
feraJt  intra  naturae  fines  viventi,  jugera  centum  an  mUle  aret,  is  a  singular  pe* 
cuUarity. 

[^  450.1  Note  2. — The  degree  of  importance  is  expressed  by  adverbs  or 
neuter  aajectives,  or  by  their  genitives,  magis,  magnopere,  vefiementer,  parum, 
minime,  tarn,  tantopere  ;  multum,  phis,  plurimum,  penmdtum,  infinitum,  mirum 
quantum,  mirtus,  ntkil,  aliquid,  qtaddam,  tantuan,  quantum  ;  tantt,  qiumti,  magni, 
permagni,  parvi.  The  object  for  which  a  thing  is  of  importance  is  express- 
ed by  the  preposition  eui,  as  in  Cicero,  mo^gm  interest  ad  horutrem  nostrum; 
a  dative  used  in  the  same  sense  occurs  in  Tacitus,  Ann.,  xv.,  65,  non  re- 
ferre dedecoru 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

ABLATIVE    CASE. 


r§  451.]  1.  The  Ablative  serves  to  denote  certain  re- 
lations of  substantives,  which  are  expressed  in  most  other 
languages  by  prepositions. 

JVofc— This  is  an  important  difference  between  the  ablative  and  the 
other  oblique  cases  ;  for  the  latter,  expressing  necessary  relations  between 
nouns,  occur  in  all  languages  which  possess  cases  of  inflection,  and  do 
not,  like  the  French  or  English,  express  those  relations  by  prepositions. 
But  the  ablative  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Latin  language,  which  might  in- 
deed be  dispensed  with,  but  which  contributes  greatly  to  its  expressive 
conciseness. 

The  ablative  is  used  first  with  passive  verbs  to  denote 
the  thing  by  which  anything  is  effected  fablativus  efficien- 
tisj,  and  which  in  the  active  construction  is  expressed  by 
the  nominative ;  e.  g.,  sol  mundum  illustrate  and  sole  mun- 
dus  illtistratur  ;  fecunditas  arhorum  me  delectat^  ^nidifecfun- 
ditate  arhorum  delector.  If  that  by  which  anything  is  ef- 
fected is  a.  person,  the  preposition  ah  is  required  with  the 
ablative  (see  §  382),  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  par- 
ticiples of  the  verbs  denoting  "  to  be  bom"  (natus,  genitus, 
orttiSy  and  in  poetry,  also,  cretus,  editus,  satus),  to  which  the 
name  of  the  father  or  family  is  generally  joined  in  the  ab* 
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lative  without  a  preposition.  Ab  cannot  be  used  with  the 
ablative  of  a  thing  by  which  anything  is  effected,  unless 
the  thing  be  personified. 

T)ei  providentid  mundus  administratur,  Cic. 

Non  est  consentaneum,  qui  metu  nonJraTigatur^  eumfrangi 

cupiditate  ;  nee  qui  invictum  se  a  labore  praestiterit,  vin- 

ci  a  voluptate,  Cic,  De  Of.,  i.,  20. 

Note. — ^The  words  denoting  "bom"  usually  have  the  preposition  ea?  or  cfc 
joined  to  the  name  of  the  mother,  but  the  ablative  alone  is  also  found,  and 
there  are  a  few  passages  in  which  ex  or  ab  is  joined  to  the  name  of  the 
father ;  e.  g.,  Terent.,  Adelph.^  i.,  1,  15,  Atque  ex  me  hie  natus  non  esU  sed  ex 
fratre  ;  Caes.,  BelL  OaU,^  vi.,  18,  pn^ruUi  ab  Dite  patre.  Ortut  d>  aliquo  is 
frequently  used  in  speaking  of  a  person's  ancestors ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p,  I^en., 
21,  qui  ab  itto  ortus  es  ;  Caes.,  BelL  GalLf  ii.,  4,  plerosque  Belgaa  esse  ortos  a 
Oermanis  (the  same  as  oriundos). 

[§  452.]  2.  An  ablative  expressing  the  cause  (ahlativus 
causae)  is  joined  with  adjectives,  which,  if  changed  into  a 
verb,  would  require  a  passive  construction  ;  e.  g,,JessuSf 
aeger,  saucius  (equivalent  to  quijatigatus,  marbo  q-ffectus, 
vulneratus  est);  and  with  intransitive  verbs,  for  which  we 
may  generally  substitute  some  passive  verb  of  at  least  a 
similar  meaning;  as,  interiit  Jame,  ccmsumptus  est  fame ; 
expectatio  rumor e  crevit,  expectatio  aucta  est  rumare;  gau- 
deo  hanare  tuo,  delectar  honore  tuo.  Thus,  verbs  express- 
ing feeling  or  emotion  are  construed  with  the  ablative  of 
the  thing  which  is  the  cause  of  the  feeling  or  emotion;  as, 
doleOf  gaudeoy  laetor ;  exilio,  eandto,  triumpho,  lacrimoj 
paene  desipio  gaudio,  ardeo  cupiditate^  desiderio.  Some- 
times the  prepositions  propter  and  per  are  used  instead  of 
such  an  ablative ;  and  when  a  person  is  described  as  the 
cause  of  an  emotion,  they  are  just  as  necessary  as  ab  is 
with  passive  verbs. 

We  must  notice  in  particular  the  construction  of  the  fol- 
lowing verbs  :  Glorior,  I  boast,  is  joined  with  an  ablative 
denoting  the  cause ;  e.  g.,  victoria  med,  but  is  also  con- 
strued with  de,  and  in  the  sense  of  "  glory  in  a  thing," 
with  in  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  36,  propter  virtu- 
tern  recte  laudamur,  et  in  virtute  recte  gloriamur.  Liaboro, 
I  suffer  from  ;  e.  g.,WMwio,  inopia,  odio,  is  frequently  join 
ed,  also,  with  ex,  especially  when  the  part  of  the  body 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  pain  is  mentioned ;  e.  g.,  ex  pedi- 
bus,  ex  intestinis.  Nitor  and  innitor  aliqua  re,  I  lean  upon, 
is  used,  in  a  figurative  sense,  also,  with  in  ;  e.  g.,  Cicero, 
in  vita  Pompeii  nitebatur  salus  civitatis  (in  the  sense  of 
"  strive  after,"  with  ad  or  in  vnxh  the  accus. ;  as,  nitimuf 
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in  Dctitu9nJ:  Sfo  aliqua  re,  I  depend  upon  a  thing ;  as, 
jttdicio  meo,  attcUjre  oLiquo ,  also  in  the  sense  of  "  I  per- 
ievere  in  or  adhere  to  a  thing  ;"  ^a,  foederCy  jureQurando^ 
condicionibuSy  promissis ;  it  rarely  takes  m,  as  in  Cicero, 
stare  oportet  in  eo,  qtiod  sit  judicatum.  (Respecting  acquis 
esco  with  the  ablat.,  see  §  416.)  Fido  and  confidoy  "  1 
trust  in  a  thing,"  and  the  adjective  ^e^«w  are  joined  with 
the  ablat  of  the  thing  tiiisted  in,  but  may  also  be  used 
with  the  dative  of  the  person  or  thing  trusted  in.  (See  § 
413.)  The  verbs  constare,  contineri,  to  consist  of,  are  con- 
strued with  the  ablat.  to  denote  that  of  which  a  thing  con- 
sists ;  e.  g.,  domus  amoenitas  non  aedificio,  sed  silva  con- 
stdbat;  tota  Twnestas  quattuor  virtuttbus  cantinetur ;  but 
canstare  is  joined  more  frequently  with  ex  or  in,  and  con- 
tinerij  in  the  sense  of  '*  to  be  contained  in  a  thing,"  is  gen- 
erally used  with  m,  but  even  then  not  unfrequently  with 
the  ablative  alone.  (Consistere,  in  the  sense  of  f'  exist," 
is  construed,  like  pasitum  esse,  ouly  with  in. J 

Concordia  res  parvae  crescunt,  discordia  maximae  dilahun- 

tur,  Sallust,  Jug.,  10. 
Est  adolescentis  majores  natu  vereri  exque  his  deligere  op- 

timos  et  prohatisshnos,  qttorum  consilio  <Uque  auctoritate 

nitatur,  Cic,  de  Off.,  i.,  34. 
Virtute  decety  non  sanguine  niti,  Claud.,  Cons.  Hon.,  iv.,  219. 
Diversis  dicobu^  vitiis,  avaritia  et  luxuria,  civitas  Romana 

laborabaty  Liv.,  xxxiv.,  4. 
Delicto  dolerCy  correctione  gauderc  nos  oportet,  Cic. 

[6  453.]  Notel. — We  must  here  mention,  also,  the  ablat.  virtute,  joined 
with  the  defective  adjective  macte  and  macti,  which,  either  with  the  im- 
perative of  esse  (estOj  este,  estate),  or  without  it,  is  used  as  an  exclamation 
of  encouragement  or  approbation. 

The  use  of  the  accusative  vicem  (with  a  genitive  or  possessive  pronoun), 
instead  of  the  ablative  vice  (in  accordance  with  the  above  rule)  in  con- 
nexion with  intransitive  verbs  and  adjectives  denoting  feelings,  especially 
those  of  care,  grie^  and  sorrow,  is  a  peculiarity  which  does  not  occur 
when  vicem  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  "  change"  or  "  turn"  (as  in 
Phaedr.,  v.,  1,6,  tacite  gementes  tristem  fortunae  vicem),  but  only  when  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  English  "for;"  e.  g.,  Liv.,  ii.,  31,  apparuU  causa  plebi, 
suam  vicem  indi^nantem  maeistratu  abisse ;  i.  e.,  that  for  their  sake  he  had 
indignantly  resigned  his  office  ;  xxxiv.,  32,  Remittimus  hoc  tibi,  ne  nostram 
vicem  irascaris,  th&t  you  may  not  be  angry  on  our  account ;  xl.,  23,  Simpli- 
citatem  juvenis  incauti  assentando  indignandoaue  et  ipse  vioem  ejtu  captabatj  by 
showing  indignation  on  his  account.  In  like  manner,  we  must  explain 
Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xii.,  23,  Tuam  vicem  saepe  doleo,  quod  nullam jpartem  per  acta- 
tern  sanae  et  soIvclc  reipvblicae  gustare  potuistiy  and  in  Verr.y  l.,  44,  «t  alienam 
vicem  pro  nostra  injuria  doleremus,  if  we  grieved  for  other  people,  as  though 
a  wrong  had  been  done  to  ourselves.  Hence  we  should  read,  with  Bent 
ley,  in  Horace,  J5Jpod.,  xvii.,  42,  infnmia  Helena?  Castor  offensus  vicem ^  Cas- 
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tor  offended  on  account  of  his  ill-famed  sister.*  where  Bentley  (juotes  the 
following  instances  of  this  useof  wcem  with  aqjectives,  Liv. :  viii,  35,  mom 
vium  magi*  taueiM,  ptam  e^,  eta  Muntium,  ab  ae  pet^atwi  zznii,  43,  ut 
meam  ^tioftic,  non  sotum  m  pubUcae  et  exercUua  vtcem  vida^hw  wUkinu ; 
Cnit,  -vii,  6,  nuMtut  non  suam  vicemf  »ed  propter  Upturn,  periclitmOitim.  fra- 
tmiM,  not  sad  on  his  own  account,  but  on  account  of  his  orothers  who  ran 
into  danger  fcr  his  sake.  The  ablative  in  this  sense  occurs  only  in  late 
writers ;  e.  g.,  QuintiL,  tI.,  2, 35,  and  xi.,  1, 42.  But  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  the  accusatlTe  vicent  may  be  used  also  in  the  sense  of  "  like," 
more  modooue,  instead  of  viee,  as  is  commonly  read  in  Cic,  ad  Att.,  z.,  8, 
Sardatu^fou  vieem  m  tuo  lectulo  nwri,  or  whether  we  should  correct  vicem 
into  viee,  as  in  Tacitus,  ilftn.,  vi.,  21,  owte  dixerat  oraetUi  vke  ace^neru. 
The  difficult  passage  in  Horace,  E[H)di,  t.,  87,  Venena  tnagnum  fat  ne- 
fasqve  non  valent  eoMertere  kumanam  vieem,  must  undoubtedly  oe  explained 
m  the  same  manner,  whether  we  retain  the  accusative  or  read  hunuma 
vice ;  the  meaning  is,  "  Poison  cannot  upset  the  eternal  laws  Uke  things 
human.'* 

[^  454.]  Note  2. — ^With  transitive  verbs,  also,  the  cause  or  the  thing  in 
consequence  of  which  aujrthing  is  done  is  expressed  by  the  ablative,  out 
this  is  the  regular  practice  only  with  substantives  ending  in  the  ablat.  in  u 
(^  90),  which  have  no  other  cases ;  e.  g.,  juseu,  rogatu,  admonUu  tuo  vent, 
feci,  miei  or  miasue  evm.  With  other  substantives  it  is  more  rare ;  e.  g., 
Cic,  p.  Rose.  Am,,  32,  ut  omnes  intelligant  me  non  studio  aecusare,  sed  officio 
defondere  ;  de  Fin.,  ii.,  20,  si  fructibua  et  emolumentis  et  utiUtatibus  amicitias 
colemus  ;  de  Off,,  i,  9,  Sunt  ttiam,  qui  out  studio  reifamUiaris  tuendae  out  odio 
quodam  homiman  suum  se  negotium  ogere  dicant ;  Sallust,  Cat.,  23,  inopta  mi' 
ntts  largiri  poterat ;  Cic,  JDimn.  in  Caee.,  3,  jucUcior%mi  desiderio  tribumciapo' 
testas  eMagUata  est,  judidorum  levitate  ordo  aUus  postulatur,  &c. :  de  lig,, 
iii.,  7,  KegaU  eivitatis  genus  non  tarn  regni,  qutan  regis  vitiis  r^pudiatum  est. 
The  preposition  orwter,  or  a  circumlocution  with  causa,  however,  is  gener* 
ally  usea  insteaa  ot  the  ablative;  e.  g.,  instead  of  joco  dicere,joco  mentiri, 
we  find  jod  causa :  hoc  onus  suscepi  tua  causa  ;  honoris  tui  causa^  propter  am' 
icitiam  nostram.  When  tl^  cause  is  a  state  of  feeling,  the  bestLatin  wri- 
ters prefer  a  circumlocution  with  the  perfect  participle  of  some  verb  de- 
noting "  to  induce ;"  e.  g.,  to  do  a  thing  from  some  desire,  aq>iditate  due- 
tit^,  inductus,  indtatus,  incensus,  in/lammatus,  in^puUus,  motus,  e(q>tus,  &c. 
Livy  is  fond  of  using  the  preposition  ab  in  this  sense ;  as,  ab  tra,  a  spe,  ab 
odio,  from  anger,  hope,  hatred.    See  ^  305,  and  Hand,  7\irsdUrL,  i.,  p.  33. 

[§  455.]  3.  An  ablative  is  joined  with  verbs  of  every 
kind  to  express  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  a  thing 
is  done  (abkuivus  instrumenti).  Thus  we  say  fnanu  ducere 
aliquem,  to  lead  a  person  by  the  hand ;  equo,  curru,  nave 
tjehif  the  horse,  carriage,  and  ships  being  the  means  of 
moving. 

Benivolentiam  dvium  hlanditiis  colligere  turpe  est,  Cic. 
ComUms  tauri,  apri  dentibus,  morsu  leaner,  aliae/uga  m, 

aliae  occultatiane  tutantur,  Cic,  De  Nat.  Dear.^  ii.,  50. 
Naiuram  expeHas  Jurca,  tamen  usque  recurret,  Herat., 

Eput.,  i.,  10,  84. 
Male  quaeritur  herbis;  fnoribus  et  forma  coficiliandus  amor^ 

Ovid,  Heraid.f  vi.,  93. 

*  [Compare  the  remarks  of  Orelli,  ad  loc.  So  in  Greek,  *Av^p  (J*  6tq» 
ud7  Tro  dvfiijdelv  doKy  /car*  oIkov  y  deoi)  fioXpavh  uvOporcov  x^P^^  'f^^ 
(jS*     onid.,  Amorg    1  103,  ed.  Schnridew.)] — Am.  Ed. 
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Notv. — When  a  man  is  the  instrument  by  which  anything  is  efiecte4 
the  ablative  is  rarely  used,  but  generally  Uie  preposition  per,*  or  the  cir 
cumlocution  with  opera  alicujus,  which  is  so  frequent,  especially  with  pos- 
sessive pronouns,  that  medf  tudy  sudy  &c.,  opera  are  exactly  the  same  as  per 
me,  per  te,  per  se,  6cc.,  and  are  used  to  denote  both  good  and  bad  services ; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  Cat.  Maj.j  4,  mea  opera  Tarentum  recepisti  ;  Nep.,  Lys.,  1,  Ly- 
eander  sic  sibi  induLait,  ut  eyus  opera  in  maximum  odium  Chaeciae  Juacedae' 
monii  pervenerint ;  that  is,  ejus  culpa,  through  his  fault.  Benefido  is  used 
in  the  more  limited  sense  of  good  results ;  as,  heneficio  too  salvus,  incolvmia 
sum^  where  it  is  the  same  as  per  te.  Per  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a 
means,  but  only  when  we  are  speaking  of  external  concurring  circum 
stances,  rather  than  of  that  which  is  really  done  to  attain  a  certain  object. 
We  always  say,  e.  g.,  vi  oppidum  ctmt,  but  per  vim  ei  bona  eripuit.  See 
^  301.  The  material  instrument  is  always  expressed  by  the  ablative  alone, 
and  never  with  a  preposition,  such  as  cum  ;  hence  conjicere  cervum  sagittis, 
gladio  aHquem  vulnerare  ;  compare  ^  473. 

[§  456.]  4.  Hence  with  verbs  of  buying  and  selling,  of 
estimation,  valzie,  and  the  like  (§  444),  the  price  or  value 
of  a  thing  is  expressed  Jjy  the  ablative,  provided  it  is  in- 
dicated by  a  definite  sum  or  a  substantive.  (Respecting 
the  genitive  in  general  expressions,  see  §  444,  where  it  is 
observed  that,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  the  ablatives 
magnOf  permagno,  plurimo,  parvo^  minimo,  are  commonly 
joined  to  verbs  denoting  **  to  buy"  and  "  sell.") 

Ego  spem  pretio  non  emo,  Terent.,  Adelph,^  ii.,  2,  11. 

Si  quis  aurum  vendens  putet  se  orichalcum  vendere^  indt- 

cabitne  ei  vir  bomis  aurum  illud  esse,  an  emet  denario^ 

quod  sit  mille  denarium  ?  Cic,  De  Of.,  iii.,  23. 
Viginti  talentis  unam  orationem  Isocrates  vendidit,  Plin., 

Hist.  Nat.,  vii.,  31. 
Denis  in  diem  assibus  aniina  et  corpus  (militum)  aestiman- 

tury  Tacit.,  Ann,,  i.,  17. 
Quod  non  opus  est,  asse  carum  est,  Senec,  Epist,,  94. 

Note. — To  the  verbs  of  buying  and  selling  we  must  add  many  others 
which  express  an  act  or  an  enjoyment,  for  which  a  certain  price  is  paid  ; 
e.  g.,  lavor  qtiadrantej  kabito  triginta  milibus  HS,  doceo  talento,  parvo  aere 
mereo.  Esse  in  the  sense  of  "  to  be  worth"  is  therefore  joinea  with  the 
ablative  of  the  definite  price  ;  e.  g.,  Modius  frumenti  in  Sicilia  bints  sestcr- 
tiis,  ad  summum  temis  erat ;  sextante  sal  in  Italia  erat.  We  make  this  ob- 
servation chiefly  to  direct  attention  to  the  difference  between  this  ablative 
and  the  genitive  of  quality  which  occurs  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  quoted 
above.  Est  mille  denarium  there  means,  it  is  a  thing  of  one  thousand  de 
narii  (in  value),  and  may  be  bought  for  that  sum. 

Mutare  and  its  compounds,  commutare  and  permutare,  are  commonly  con- 
strued in  the  same  way  as  the  verbs  of  selhng ;  e.  g.,Jidem  suam  et  religi- 
onempecunid,  studium  belli gerendi  agriculturd,pellium  tegmina  vestibus,  mantes 
ac  silvas  urbibus,  and  in  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  8,  Chaoniam  glandem  pingvi  \tuta- 
vit  arista,  alluding  to  the  first  husbandman,  who  exchanged  com  for 
acorns.  But  prose  writers  as  well  as  poets  reverse  the  expression,  by 
putting  that  which  we  receive  in  the  accusat.,and  that  which  we  give  for 

♦  f '^fi:i',i»;  .     /^'?'.'^.  Tvryell,,  i.,  p.  31  ;  Reisig,  Vorles.,  p.  704.]— ^m.  Ed 
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it  in  the  ablat.,  either  alone  or  with  the  preposition  cum ;  e.  g.,  Horat^ 
Carm,f  iii.,  !>  47,  eur  vaUepermutem  Sabina  divUiaa  operosiores,  why  should 
I  exchange  my  Sabine  valley  for  more  wearisome  nches  ?  Epod.,  ix.,  27, 
Terra  maruiue  victua  hoatia  Punico  Ittgubre  rmUavit  aagwK;  Cl^t.,  iii.,  18, 
cnZtum  patna  sede  mutaverat ;  Ovid,  Met.t  vii.,  60,  Qwmque  ego  cum.  rtbtUf 
qua»  totus  possidet  orbiSf  Aesmudem  mtUasse  velim  ;  Curt,  iv.,  4,  Habitut  hie 
ctan  isto  aquaiore  permutandua  tibi  eat ;  Sulpicius  in  Cic,  ad  Fam.^  iv.,  5, 
hiaca  tenqxnr^ma  rum  peaaime  cumiia  eaae  actwn^  quUma  Jtine  dolore  licitwn  eat 
mortem  cum  vita  commutare.  Livy,  too,  uses  both  constructions,  but  the 
ablative  alone  is  better  attested.    See  Drakenborch  on  v.,  20. 

[§  457.]  5.  The  ablative  is  joined  with  nouns  (both 
substantive  and  adjective)  and  verbs  to  express  a  partic- 
ular circumstance  or  limitation,  virhere  in  English  the  ex- 
pressions "with  regard  to,"  "as  to,"  or  **in"  are  used; 
e.  g.,  Nemo  Romanorum  Ciceroni  par  Juit^  or  Cweroi%em 
aeqtmvit  eloquentia,  in  eloquence,  or  with  regard  to  elo- 
quence. Hence  a  great  number  of  expressions  by  which 
a  statement  is  modified  or  limited  ;  as,  Tnea  senfentid,  ntea 
opinione,  meo  judicio^  frequently  with  the  addition  of  qui- 
dem  ;  natione  Syrus,  a  Syrian  by  birth ;  genere  facile  pri- 
tnns  ;  Hamilcar  cognomine  Barcas,  &c. 

AgesUaus  claudtisjkit  (claudicabat)  altero  pede,  Nepos. 
Sunt  quiddm  homines ,  nan  re,  sed  nomine,  Cicero. 

[^  458.]  Note  1. — The  Latin  poets,  and  those  prose  writers  who  are  fond 
of  poetical  expressions,  sometimes  use  the  accusative  instead  of  this  ab- 
lative, in  imitation  of  the  Greeks ;  hence  the  accusative  is  termed  accuaa- 
tivua  Graecva.  It  occurs  most  fre<)uently  with  passive  verbs,  especially 
with  perfect  participles,  to  determme  the  part  of  the  body  to  which  a 
statement  applies  or  is  limited ;  e.  g.,  vite  caput  tegitur^  he  is  covered  for 
covers  himself)  with  a  vine  branch,  but  the  covering  is  limited  to  tne 
head :  "  his  head  is  covered  with,*'  &;c. ;  membra  aub  wrbuto  atratua^  lying 
with  his  limbs  stretched  out ;  redimitua  tempora  lauroj  his  temples  sur- 
rounded with  a  laurel  wreath ;  nube  candentea  kumgna  amietua ;  hvmeroa 
oleo  perfuaua ;  milea/ractua  membra  iabore.  Such  expressions  are  pleasing, 
especially  when  an  ablative  is  joined  to  the  participle ;  as  in  Livy,  xxi.,  7, 
adveraum  femur  tragula  graviter  ictua  ;  Sueton.,  Octav.^  20,  dexterum  genu 
lapide  icttts ;  Ovid,  Met.f  xii,  269,  Chryneua  eruitur  octdoa,  appears  rather 
harsh  for  Chryneo  eruuntur  ocuU.  This  use  of  the  accusative  may  be  com- 
pared with  tnat  explained  in  ^  393,  edocttta  artea  and  interrogatua  aententiam  ; 
lor  an  active  verb  may  be  joined  with  a  twofold  accusative,  either  of  the 
person  or  of  a  part  of  the  person ;  as,  redimio  te  victorem^  or  redimio  tempora^ 
crinea ;  and  when  such  a  sentence  takes  the  passive  form,  the  accusative 
of  the  person  becomes  the  nominative,  but  "that  of  the  part  remains. 
(Comp.  Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar,  ^131.) 

But  the  poets  go  still  farther,  and  use  this  accusative  of  the  part  also 
with  neuter  verbs  and  adjectives;  e.  g.,  Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  84,  tremitartua; 
Aen.f  i.,  589,  oa  humeroaque  deo  aimilia  ;  Tacit.,  Germ..,  17 jfeminae  Gemut' 
norum  nudae  brachia  et  lacertoa^  and  in  the  same  writer  we  find  clari  genual 
for  the  usual  clari  genere,  where  genua  is  not  an  accusative  of  the  part,  but 
is  completely  a  Greek  construction. 

The  accusative  expressing  the  articles  of  dress,  used  m  poetical  language 
with  the  passive  verbs  ir^uor,  amicior,  cingor,  accingor,  exuor,  diadngor, 
is  of  a  different  kind ;  but  it  may  be  compared  to  the  accusative  of  the 
part.    The  active  admits  two  constructions :  induo  me  veata  and  induo  mitu 
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vutem  (466  abo^e,  ^  418),  and  in  the  passive  the  two  constructions  are  coitk 
bined  into  one ;  and  instead  of  saying  mdtior  vette,  the  poets  and  tl  ose  whc 
imitate  them  say  mduor  vetum.  Instances  of  this  occur  in  all  the  poets, 
but  they  ^e  extremely  frequent  in  Orid ;  e.  g.,  protinas  induitur  faaem 
culiwnquejDianae;  induiturque  aurai  lente  gratUentis  aselU  ;  Virg.,  ^en.,  ii., 
510,  intaUeferrum  dngitwr.  To  this  accusative  the  Latin  ablative  is  some- 
times added,  to  denote  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  dressed  or  adorned ; 
6.  g.,  Ovid,  Met,t  vii.,  161,  indvctaque  comi6tMr  aumm  Victima  vota  audit,  and 
z.,  271,  pandit  inductae  eomibua  aunan  juvencae.  The  accusative  in  Horace, 
Serm.,  i.,  6,  74,  pueri  laevo  suspensi  loeulos  tabulamque  lacerto,  is  curious,  but 
mispenai  is  here  used  accordmg  to  the  analogy  of  accincti,  like  the  Greek 

[^  459.]  Note  2. — Something  of  this  Greek  construction  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans  even  in  their  ordinary  language,  and  there  are  some  cases 
where  the  accusative  is  used  in  prose  mstead  of  the  ablative,  jtfagnom 
and  maximam  partem  are  thus  used  adverbially  for  fere  or  ma^na  {fMunma) 
ex  parte  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Orat.j  56,  magnam  partem  eto  iambU  nostra  conatat  oratioy 
consists  to  a  great  extent  of  iambics ;  de  Off.,  i.,  7,  maximam  partem  ad  in- 
jiuriamfaciendam  aggredinrUur^  ut  adipiscantur  ea,  quae  concupiverunt.  (Comp. 
partim,  ^  271.)  In  the  same  manner,  cetera  and  reliqua  are  joined  to  adjec- 
tives in  the  sense  of  ceteris  ;  L  e.,  "  fGt  the  rest,*'  or  "  in  other  respects ;" 
e.  g.,  Liv.,  i.,  32,  Prommum  regnum,  cetera  egregium,  ab  una  parte  haud  satis 
prosperum  Jttit.and  in  many  other  passages,  cetera  simiUs,  cetera  laetus, 
cetera  bonus.  Farther,  id  temporis  or  id  {hocj  idem)  aetatis,  for  eo  tempore,  ea 
aetate  ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  i.,  50,  purgavit  se,  quod  id  temporis  venisset;  xl.,  9,  Qidd 
hoc  noctis  venis  1  Cic,  p.  Cluent.j  51,  nonpotuit  honeste  scribere  in  balneis  se 
cum  id  aetatis  fJUo fuisse  ;  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  16,  cum  ceteris  idem  aetatis  no- 
bUibus ;  i.  e.,  cum.  ceteris  ejusdem  aetatis  nobilibus.  On  the'vame  principle, 
Tacitus,  Ann.,  xii.,  18,  says,  Romanorum  nemo  id  auctoritatis  aderat,  for  ea 
auctoritate. 

[§460.]  6.  The  ablative  is  used  with  verbs  denoting 
plenty  or  want,  and  with  the  corresponding  transitives  of 
Jillmg,  endowing,  depriving,  fAblativtcs  copiae  aut  ino- 
piae.J  Verbs  of  this  kind  are  :  1.  ahundare,  redundare, 
affltiere,  drcumiluere,  scatere,  fiorere^  pollere,  valere^  vigere 
(in  the  figurative  sense  of  "  being  rich  or  strong  in  any- 
thing");  car  ere,  egere,  indigere,  vacare  ;  2.  complere,  ex- 
plere,  implere,  opplere,  cumulare^  refcrcire^  dbruere^  im- 
huere,  satiare,  exatiare,  saturare,  stipar^,  constipare  ;  of- 
ficere,  donare,  remunerari,  locupletare^  omare^  augere ; 
privare,  spoliare^  orhare,  fraudare^  dejraudare,  nudare^ 
exttere,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  meaning.  The  ad- 
jective praeditMS  takes  the  place  of  a  perfect  participle 
(in  the  sense  of  "  endowed  "),  and  is  likewise  joined  with 
an  ablative. 

Germania  rivis  fiuminihusque  ahundat^  Seneca. 

Quam  Dionysio  erat  miserum,  carere  consuctudine  amico^ 

rum,  societate  victus,  sermone  omnino  familiari  !   Cic, 

Tusc,,  v.,  22. 
Arcesilas  philosophies  quum  acumine  ingenii  floruit,  turn 

admirabili  qtwdam  lepbre  dicendi   Cic,  Acad,^  iv.,  6. 
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QmsUio  et  auctoritate  rum  modo  nan  orhari,  sed  etiam  aith 

geri  senectus  solet,  Cic,  Cat,  Maj.,  6. 
Me9ts  est  praedita  tnotu  aempitem^^  Cic,  Tusc,^  i.,  27. 

[^  461.]  Note  1. — Afficere  properly  signifies  to  **  endow  with,''  but  it  is 
used  in  a  great  many  expressions,  and  may  sometimes  be  translated  by 
**  to  do  something  to  a  person ;"  afficere  aUquem.  honore,  benefido,  faeftfM, 
praemioy  ignominia,  injuria^  poenOy  mortem  eepuuvra.  Remunerari  (the  simple 
munerare  or  munerari  is  not  often  used),  properly  "  to  make  a  present  in 
return,"  hence  *'  to  remunerate."  Respecting  the  different  construction 
of  the  verbs  donare^  exuere,  and  others  with  the  accusative  of  the  thing 
and  the  dative  of  the  person,  see  ^  418. 

[^  462.]  Note  2. — The  adjectives  denoting/u//  and  empty  are  sometimes 
jomed  with  the  ablative,  although  as  adjectiva  relativa  they  take  a  genitive 
(sec  ^  436).  Refertusy  filled,  as  a  participle  of  the  verb  referciOf  has  regu- 
larly the  ablative,  and  it  is  only  bjr  way  of  exception  that,  accoitling  to  tne 
analogy  of  plenusy  it  takes  the  genitive;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Font.,  1,  referta  OailU 
negotieUorum  esty  plena  civitan  Ramanontm.  Orbus^  destitute ;  creber  and  den- 
sus  in  the  sense  of  **  thickly  covered  with,"  are  found  only  with  the  ablat. 
Vacuus,  liber,  immtmU,  and  purus  are  joined  with  the  ablative  or  the  prep- 
osition ab.    See  ^  468. 

[^  463.]  Note  3.— A  genitive  is  sometimes  joined  with  egeo,  and  frequent- 
ly with  indigeo ;  e.  g.,  Cic.,  hoe  beUum  ind^t  eeUritatia  ;  and  following  the 
analogy  ofplenxts,  the  verbs  compkre  and  impUre  are  joined  with  a  genitive 
not  only  by  the  poets,  but  by  g<X)d  prose  writers ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  v.,  57, 
qmtm  completua  jam  mercatorwn  career  esset ;  Cat.  Mttj.,  14,  convivhim  vicino' 
nmi  quotidie  compleo ;  ad  Fam,,  ix.,  18,  oUam  denariorum  impUre,  and  in  Livy, 
spei  animorumque  impUre^  temeritatis  implere. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  many  of  these  verbs  the  ablative  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  an  aMaHtnu  instrumenii.  The  verbs  valere,  in  the  sense  of  "  be- 
ing health^r  or  well,"  takes  the  ablative  of  the  part ;  as,  eorpcre,  pedibus, 
sUtmaeko ;  in  the  sense  of  "  being  strong,"  the  aolat.  joined  to  it  is  gener- 
ally an  ablat.  instrtanenti  ;  e.  g.,  tfoleo  auctoritate,  gratia,  jpecunia,  armi*  ;  but 
in  many  cases  it  may  be  regarded  also  as  an  ablative  of  plenty,  as  in  va- 
lere  eloquentia,  equitatuvalere. 

[§  464.]  7.  Opus  est,  there  is  need,  is  used  either  as  an 
impersonal  verb,  in  which  case  it  takes,  like  the  verbs  de- 
noting want,  an  ablative ;  e.  g.,  dtice  (exemplis)  nobis  opus 
est,  or  personally,  in  which  case  the  thing  needed  is  ex* 
pressed  by  the  nominative  (just  as  aliquid  mihi  necessari^ 
um  est  J  ;  e.  g.,  d^x  nobis  opus  est,  exempla  nobis  opus  sunt* 
The  latter  construction  is  most  frequent  with  the  neuters 
of  pronouns  and  adjectives. 

Athenienses  Philippidem  cursorem  Lacedaemonem  miserunt, 
vt  nuntiaret,  quam  ctHeri  opus  esset  auxilio,  Nep.,  Milt,,  4. 

Tkemtstocles  celeriter  quae  opus  erant  reperiebat,  Nep., 
T%em.,  1. 

Note  1. — The  genitive  of  the  thing  needed  in  Livy,  xxii^Sl,  tetnporis 
onu$  esse,  and  xxiii.,  21 ,  quanti  argenti  opus  fiat,  is  doubtful.  But  when  the 
tning  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  substantive,  we  find  either  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive,  or  the  infinitive  alone,  the  preceding  subject  being  un- 
derstood ;  e.  g.,  si  quid  erit,  quod  te  scire  opus  sit,  scribam,  of  quid  opus  est 
*4nn  valde  affi'^nare,  scil.  t« ;  or  the  ablat.  of  the  perfect  psrticiplft  ir  n!»r»«* 
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with  or  withoal  a  satMUmtive;*  e.  tt,,  TteU^  pmm  opiu  ui,  dmmoM;  lAvjt 
wmtttnto epuB utf  fmdtmd Haiutn pUett ;  Cie., «d ilk, z., 4» MdMwt /fit 

of  tba  wafiab  (in  «}  is  lets  freqnflnt.'  PritttjiMM  wuipiM,  confuUo,  a,  uH 
iSMnhimf,  nMtfurt/oeto  m*  «•<,  Sallvrt,  Cot.,  1. 
ASu*  S.— ITnit  ••(»  in  me  sense  of  epm  mt,  is  likewise  used  impenonal- 


ly,  M  in  Li^y*  vi  inAiwrtf  fuww,  jiiAiit  csMnli  twift  ima  etwt»  of  wlucli  tiie 
csttsiil  was  not  in  want 

J$  465.]  8.  The  abladve  is  joined  with  the  deponent 

pounds  ahuiar'jperfiruar^  d^kngor^  nsxA perfimgar. 

Bieumibal  qmtm  vit^oria  pa99et  mU^fim  mahnUf  Floras. 

Qmi  adipisdveram  ghriam  volet,  justiiiaejmgttiur  offkniU^ 
Cic,  Af  Q^,  ii,  13. 

NmMdae  flerimque  laete  Hjerina  atme  ve$eebanim;  Sal- 
last,  Ji^^  89. 

H  406.]  NoU.—In,  early  Latin  these  Teibe  were  lrei|iientlT  joined  with 
the  iwcnsatiTe,  bat  in  the  best  period  of  the  hmgnage  it  seldom  oceors» 
nd  doly  in  less  correct  writer8.t  (In  Nepos,  Jkikm^  1,  mliitere  tmmmt 
J^mgmt  is  well  established,  but  Emmm^  3,  mmmmmh  Myeru/wlvi  isdonbt- 
tb],  sod  so  are  the  jMsssgeo  qooted  from  Cicero  with  the  aecnsst.  See 
mynote  on  dt  Qf^  u.,  SiS.)  TliiSihoweferi  is  the  reason  why  even  class- 
ical writers  nae  the  canstraedon  with  the  participle  fntore  passive,  where 
otherwise  the  gerund  only  could  have  been  used.  (See  {  657.)  Potior 
occurs  (in  classical  writers)  also  with  the  genitive;  e.  g,  r^m,  awpwit, 
but  more  especially  in  the  phrase  nnsfi  iMCirt,  to  assnme  the  supremacy. 
JjNMsr.end  mHpi^cQir  are  used  by  Tacitus  in  the  same  sense  with  a  mok^ 
tivejjdtsnim,  dMana<Mmi«),  and  Horace  goes  so  &r  as  to  join  r^ynant  (which 
is  otherwise  an  intransitive  verb)  vrith  a  genitive,  Carm^  iiL,  30, 12,  agr9»' 
Hum  pomdorvm,  Utor  often  signifies  "  I  have,'*  especially  when  the  object 
(the  ablat.)  is  accompanied  by  another  noun  (substant.  or  adject)  in  appo- 
sition ;  e.  g.,  utor  te  amxco^  I  have  you  as  a  friend ;  Nep.,  HanMUxd  SosUo 
Jjacedaemonio  Utterarum  Graecarum  tunu  est  doctore  ;  Cic,  mde  quam,  me  ns 
uauruM  aequoy  how  fair  I  shall  be  towards  thee. 

[§  467.]  9.  The  adjectives  dignus,  indignusy  and  conten- 
tus  are  joined  with  the  ablative  of  the  thing  of  which  we 
are  worthy,  unworthy,  and  with  which  we  are  satisfied. 
Dignari,  to  be  deemed  worthy,  or,  as  a  deponent,  to  deem 
worthy,  is  construed  like  dignus, 

8i  vere  aestimare  Macedonas,  qui  tunc  Juerunt,  volumus^ 
Jatehimur,  et  regent  talibus  ministris,  et  illos  tanto  rege 
Juisse  dignissimos,  Curt.,  iv.,  in  fin. 

Qt^t^m  mtdti  luce  indigni  sunt,  et  tamen  dies  oritur/   Senec. 

NoU.—Dignari  is  used  by  Cicero  only  as  the  passive  of  the  obsolete  ac 
tive  dignare,  and  thftt  not  only  in  the  participle,  but  in  the  various  tenses. 
The  writers  of  the  silver  age  use  it  as  a  deponent ;  e.  g.,  Sueton.,ye«pM., 
2, gnOUu  e^ et, quod se horunre coenae dignatua  essety  that  he  had  thoughtmm 
worthy,    when  joined  with  an  infinitive,  di^aor  with  those  writers  signi- 

♦  [Consult  Rei9igy  VorUs.,  p.  704.]— ^m.  Ed. 

t  [(insult  Sand.  Mmerv.,  lii,  3.— i^uddiMian,  ii,  p.  106.— JXuw«  ad  JUiB^ 
Vorli$.,  p.  601.]— Am.  Ed 
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bos  "  I  think  proper  to  do  a  thing."  DignuSf  in  poetry  and  unclassica. 
prose  writers,  is  sometimes  joined  with  a  genitive,  like  the  Greek  ufcof. 
When  it  is  followed  by  a  verb,  the  Latin  language  generally  requires  a 
distinct  sentence  beginning  with  a  relative  pronoun,  the  verb  being  put  in 
the  subjunctive ;  sometimes,  however,  the  infinitive  is  used,  as  in  Engli^ 
f  See  ^  568.)  Contenius  is  likewise  joined  with  the  infinitive  of  a  verb  (See 
^  590.)  The  ablat.  with  this  adjective  arises  from  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
cofUmen,  of  which  it  is,  properly  speaking,  the  participle  passive ;  hence 
in  a  reflective  sense  it  signifies  **  confining  one's  self  to,"  or  "  satisfying 
one's  self  with  a  thing." 

[§  468.1  10.  The  verbs  of  removing^  preventing,  deliv- 
ering, and  others  which  denote  separation,  are  construed 
with  the  ablative  of  the  thing,  without  any  of  the  prepo- 
sitions ai,  de,  or  ex  ;  but  when  separation  from  a  person  is 
expressed  the  preposition  ab  is  always  used.  The  prin- 
cipal verbs  of  this  class  are :  arcere,  peUere,  depellere,  ex- 
pellere^  deturbare^  dejicere,  ejicere,  absterrere^  deterrere,  mO' 
verej  amovere,  demovere,  removere^  prohibere^  excludere : 
dbire,  exire,  cedere^  decedere,  discedere,  desistere,  evadere,  ab 
stinere;  liberare,  expedire,  laxare,  solvere,  together  with  the 
adjectives  liber,  immunis,  purus,  vacuus,  and  alientis,  which 
may  be  used  either  with  the  preposition  ab  or  the  ablative 
alone  ;  e.  g.,  liber  a  ddictis  and  liber  omni  metu,  but  the 
verbs  exolvere,  exonerare,  and  levare,  although  implying  lib- 
eration^ are  always  construed  with  the  ablative  alone. 

The  verbs  which  denote  "to  distinguish"  and  " to  differ,"  viz.,  distin- 
guer»t  discemerey  aecemere^  iifferrty  discrepare^  dissidercj  distarcy  abhorreref 
together  with  eUienare  and  abalienare,  are  generally  joined  only  with  the 
preposition  a6,  and  the  ablative  alone  is  rare  and  poetical ;  e.  g.,  Tacit., 
Ann.f  i.,  55,  neque  ipse  abhorrebat  talibus  sttidiis  ;  Ovid,  Met.^  iii.,  145,  sol  ex 
aequo  meta  distabat  uhrdque.  The  verbs  denoting  "  to  differ"  are  construed 
also  with  the  dative,  and  not  only  in  poetry,  but  sometimes  even  in  prose ; 
e.  g.,  Herat.,  Ejnst.y  i.,  18,  4,  distat  infido  scurrae  amicus  ;  ibid.,  ii.,  2,  193^ 
simplex  hUarisqtie  nepoti  discrepat ;  Quintil.,  xii.,  10,  Chraecis  Tuscafdcas 
statuae  diferunt.  The  same  principle  is  followed  by  the  adjective  diversiu; 
as  in  Qumtil.,  /.  c,  NUtil  tarn  est  Lysiae  diversum  quam  Isocrates ;  Herat., 
Serm.f  i.,  4,  48,  (Comoedia)  nisi  quod  pede  certo  Differt  sermoniy  sermo  merus. 

L,   Brutus  civitatem   dominatu  regio   liberavit,  Cic,  p, 

Plane,  25. 
Te  a  quartana  liberaium  gaudeo,  Cic,  ad  AtL,  x.,  15. 
Esse  pro  cive,  qui  civis  nan  sit,  rectum  est  non  licere,  usu 

vero  urbis  prohibere  peregrinos  sane  inkumanum  est, 

Cic,  de  Off,,  iii.,  11. 
Apud  veteres  Germanos  quemcunque  mortalium  arcere  tecto 

nefas  habebatur.  Tacit.,  Germ,,  21. 
Tu,  Juppiter,  hunc  a  tuis  arts,  a  tectis  urbis,  a  moenibus,  a 

vitajhrtunisque  civium  arcebis,  Cic,  in  Cat,,  i,,  in  fin. 

£6  469.]  NoU  1. — The  verb  separate  itself  is  commonly  construed  with 
«^  but  the  ablative^lone  is  also  admissible ;  e.  g.,  Ovid,  7Vi>f.,  i.,  10, 98; 

Ee 
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Sestan  Ahydena  separat  tarbe /return.  Evadere  is  joined  by  Cicero  witb  ea 
and  eA,  but  Livy  and  Sallust  use  it  with  the  ablative  alone ;  it  may  take 
the  accusative,  according  to  ^  386;  e.  g.,  evadere  amnemyflammamy  insidias^ 
sUvaSf  but  thid  occurs  only  in  the  silver  age.  Prohibtrcy  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance, prevent,  admits  of  a  double  construction ;  the  most  common  is  to 
{>ut  the  hostile  thing  or  person  in  the  accusative ;  as,  hostes  prohibere  popu- 
atimubua  or  oA  opjpidis  ;  Cic,  p.  Leg.  jtfan.,  7,  a  quo  periculo  prohibete  rem.- 
pubiicamf  and  in  tne  same  chapter,  erit  humanitatis  vestraej  magnum  horum 
dvhan  numerum  calamitate  prohibere.  In  like  manner,  defendere  is  joined  with 
the  accusative  of  the  thing  to  be  warded  off,  or  of  the  thing  or  person  to 
be  defended.  In  the  former  sense  defendere  is  commonly  used  with  the 
accusative  alone ;  as,  defendere  nimios  ardorea  soliSf  but  ab  aliquo  may  also 
be  added :  in  the  latter  sense  ab  is  very  frequently  joined  to  it ;  as,  a  peri- 
culOf  a  vi,  ab  injuria.  After  the  analogy  of  prohiberey  the  verb  interdicetg 
alicui  is  used  almost  more  frequently  with  the  ablative,  ali^ua  re,  than 
with  the  accusative  aliquid;  e.  g.,  Caes.,  BeU.  Gall.,  i.,  46,  Anovistus  omni 
OeMia  interdixit  Romanis  ;  Quintil.,  vi.,  3,  79,  quod  ei  domo  ma  interdixissetf 
and  hence  the  well-known  formula,  alicui  aqua  et  ieni  interdicere.  See  the 
excellent  disquisition  of  Perizonius  on  Sanctius,  Minerv.,  p.  345,  foil.,  ed. 
sexta;  compare  <^  41 S. 

The  dative,  with  verbs  denoting  "  to  differ,"  is  attested  by  a  sufficietit 
number  of  passages ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  was  the  {>rac- 
tice  with  the  verbs  denoting  "  to  distinguish,*'  for  there  are  no  decisive 
passages.  Horace  says,  vero  distinguere  falaum,  turpi  secemere  honeatUMf 
aecemere  privatis  publican  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  verOf  turpiy  and  jjrimUism 
are  datives  or  ablatives.  The  poets  now  and  then  use  the  dative  instead 
of  ab  with  the  ablative,  with  verbs  denoting  separation;  e.  g.,  Virg.,  Eclog., 
viL,  47,  soUtitium  pecori  defendite ;  Georg.,  iii.,  155,  oestrum  arcdns  gramdo 
pecori ;  Horat.,  Carm.,  i.,  0,  17,  donee  vireTiti  canities  abest ;  for  otherwise 
abesse  is  always  joined  with  ab.  (Compare,  however,  ^  420.)  DissentirCf 
dissiderCf  and  discrepare  are  construed,  also,  with  cum,  and  discordate  cum 
aHquo  is  more  frequent  than  ab  aliquo.  The  genitive,  which  is  sometimes 
joined  by  poets  to  verbs  of  separation,  is  entirely  Greek;  e.  g..  Plant., 
Rud.,  i.,  4,  27,  me  omnium  jam  Iciborum  levas ;  Herat.,  Carm.,  ii.,  9, 17,  desine 
mollium  tandem  querelarum  ;  ibid.,  iii.,  27,  69,  abstineto  irarum  calidaeque  rixae  ; 
ibid.,  iii.,  17,  in  fin.,  cumfamulis  opertim  solutis ;  Serm.,  ii.,  3,  36,  morbi  pw" 
fratus ;  and,  according  to  this  analogy,  the  genitive  is  used,  also,  with  ad- 
jectives of  the  same  meaning ;  Horat.,  Serm.,  ii.,  2,  119,  operum  vacuus  ;  da 
Art.  Poet.,  212,  liber  laborum ;  Carm.,  i.,  22,  purus  sceleris.  So  Tacitus, 
Annal,  i.,  49,  uses  diversus  with  the  genitive,  mstead  of  a6  aliqua  re. 

[^  470.]  Note  2. — The  adjective  alienus  (strange),  in  the  sense  of  "unfit" 
or  "unsuited,"  is  joined  either  with  the  ablative  alone  or  with  ab;  e.  g., 
Cic,  de  Off.,  i.,  13,  frau^  quasi  vulpeculae,  vis  leonis  videtur,  utrumque  homina 
alienissimum  est ;  nan  alienum  putant  dignitate,  majestate  sua,  institutis  suis  ; 
but  Cicero  just  as  often  uses  the  preposition  ab.  In  the  sense  of  "  disaf- 
fected" or  ''hostile"  alienus  always  takes  ab ;  e.  g.,  homo  alienus  a  litteris, 
animum  alienum  a  causa  nobilitatis  habere.  In  the  former  sense  of  "unsuited," 
being  the  opposite  o(projarius  (^  411),  it  may  also  be  joined  with  the  geni- 
tive; e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Fin.,  i.,  4,  quis  alienum  putet  ejxis  esse  dignitatis,  and  in 
the  latter  (after  the  analogy  oiinimicus)  with  the  dative ;  as,  Cic,  p.  Caec, 
9,  id  dicit  quod  illi  causae  maxime  est  alienum.  Alius,  too,  is  sometimes  found 
with  the  ablative,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  ablative  of  separation 
e.  g.,  Horat.,  Epist.,  i.,  16,  20,  neve  putes  alium  sapiente  bonoque  beatwn ; 
Epist.,  ii.,  1,  22^,  alius  Lysippo ;  Phaedr.,  Prolog.,  lib.  iii.,  41,  alius  Sejano  ; 
Varro.,  de  R.  R.,  iii.,  16,  quod  est  aliud  melle ;  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xi.,  2,  in  speak- 
ing of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  says,  nee  quidquam  aliud  libertate  commmu  quae- 
tisse.  But  this  ablative  may  also  be  compared  with  the  ablative  joined  t< 
comparatives. 

[§  471.]  11.  The  ablative  is  used  with  esse  (eithei  ex- 
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pressed  or  understood)  to  denote  a  quality  of  a  person  oi 
a  thing  (ahlativtis  qualitatisj.  But  the  ablative  is  used 
only  when  the  substantive  denoting  the  quality  does  not 
stand  alone  (as  in  the  case  of  the  genitive,  see  §  426),  but 
is  joined  with  an  adjective  or  pronoun-adjective.  Hence 
we  cannot  say,  e.  g.,  Caesar  Juit  ingenio,  or  homo  ingenio^ 
a  man  of  talent  (which  would  be  expressed  by  an  adjec- 
tive), but  we  say  Caesar  magno^  summo^  or  eoccellenti  in- 
geniOf  or  homo  summo  ingenio, 

AgesUaus  staturajuit  htMnili  et  corpore  exigito^  Nepos. 
Omnes  hahentur  et  dicuntur  tyrannic  qui  potestate  sunt  per- 

petua  in  ea  civitate,  quae  lihertate  usa  est^  Nep.,  MiU, 
Tj.  Catilina,  nobili  genere  natus^Juit  magna  vi  et  animi  et 

corporis,  sed  ingenio  malo  pravoque,  Sallust,  CaU<t  5, 
Prope  (Hennam)  est  spelunca  quaedam,  infinita  altitudine^ 

qua  Ditem  patremjerunt  repente  cum  curru  extitisse,  Cic, 

in  Verr.^  iv.,  48. 

Note. — ^The  explanation  of  the  ablative  of  quality  by  the  ellipsis  of  prae- 
d^us  is  only  intended  to  suggest  some  mode  of  accounting  for  the  fact  of 
a  sulMstantive  being  joined  with  an  ablative.  With  the  same  object  in 
view,  we  prefer  connecting  the  ablative  with  esse  or  its  participle  ens  (though 
it  does  not  occur),  in  the  absence  of  which  a  substantive  enters  into  an 
immediate  connexion  with  an  ablative,  without  being  grammatically  de- 
pendant upon  it :  claris  naialiints  estj  he  is  of  noble  birth ;  vir  claris  natali- 
ouSf  honu>  antiqua  virtute  etfide.  With  regard  to  the  difference  between  the 
ablative  and  the  genitive  of  quality,  the  genitive  is  more  comprehensive, 
all  ideas  (rf  measure  being  expressed  by  this  case  alone  ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  distinction  is  not  very  clear.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  genitive  is  used  more  particularly  to  express  inherent  quali- 
ties, and  the  ablatiYe  both  inherent  and  accidental  qualities.  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  transitory  qualities  or  conditions,  the  ablative  is  always  used ; 
as,  bono  ant7?u>«ufn,  maximo  dotore  eram^  and  Cicero,  ad  Att.^  xii.,  52,  by  using 
the  genitive  secttri  animi  es,  suggests  that  he  is  speaking  of  something  per 
manent,  not  merely  transitory.  See  Krager'«  Chrammai,,  p.  532.  The  gen- 
itive of  plural  substantives  is  rare.  Sometimes  the  two  constructions, 
with  the  ablative  apd  the  genitive,  are  found  combined ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad 
Fam.t  iv.,  8,  neque  monere  te  aiuteo^  praestanti  prudentia  viruntt  nee  confirmare 
maximi  animi  hominem;  ibid.,  i.,  7,  Lentulum  eximia  spe^  stunmae  virtutis  adch- 
lescentem  ;  Nep.,  jDolom.,  3,  Thyum,  hominem  maximi  corporis  terribilique  fade 
— optima  veste  texii. 

[§  472.]  12.  The  ablative  with  the  preposition  cum  is 
used  to  express  the  manner  in  which  anything  is  done 
(usually  indicated  by  adverbs),  provided  the  manner  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  substantive;  e.  g.,  cum  fide  amicitiam  colere; 
litterae  cum  cura  diligcntiaque  scriptae;  cum  voluptate 
audire  ;  cum  dignitate  potius  caderCy  quam  cum  ignominia 
iervire,  are  equivalent  to  fideliter  colore,  diligenter  scriptae^ 
hbenter  audire,  &c.  If  an  adjective  is  joined  with  the 
substantive,  the  ablative  alone  (ahlativus  modi)  is  genm^ 
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ally  used,  and  the  preposition  cum  is  joined  to  it  only  when 
an  additional  circumstance,  and  not  an  essential  charac- 
teristic of  the  action,  is  to  be  expressed.     The  substan 
lives  implying  manner;  as,  modus ^  ratio,  mos,  and  others, 
never  taJ^e  the  preposition  cum. 

Thus  we  always  read,  hoc  modo  scripsi ;  rum  uno  modo  rem  tractavi  ;  omni 
modo  egi  cum  rege  ;  ali^ua  ratione  tollere  U  volunt ;  constituerunt  qua  ratione 
ageretur,  and  the  like ;  in  the  same  way,  humano  modo  et  usitato  more  pec- 
carej  more  bestiarum  vagarij  latromtm  ritu  vtvere,  more  itutittUoaue  omnium  de- 
fenderej  the  genitive  in  these  cases  supplying  the  place  ot  an  adjective. 
We  farther  say,  aequo  animofero  ;  maxima  fide  amicitias  coluit ;  summa  aequi- 
tate  res  constituit,  and  very  frequently  viam  incredibili  celeritate  confecit ;  li- 
brum  magna  cura  diligentiaque  scripait^  the  action  of  the  verb  being  in  intimate 
connexion  with  the  adverbial  circumstance.  But  when  the  action  and  the 
circumstance  are  considered  separately,  the  preposition  cum  is  used ;  e.  g., 
majore  cum  fide  atuiih/ar ;  conclamant  cum  indecora  ecndtatione  (in  Quintil.) ; 
tanta  muUitudo  cum  tanto  studio  adest  (Cic,  t).  Leg.  Man.y  24) ;  Verres  Lamp- 
sacum  venit  cum  magna  colamitate  civitatis  (Cic.,-  in  Verr.^  i.,  24),  the  calamitas 
being  only  the  consequence  of  his  presence.  Hence  cum  is  also  used  when 
the  connexion  between  the  subject  and  the  noun  denoting  the  attribute  is 
only  external ;  e.  g..procedere  cum  veste  purpurea ;  heus  tu  qui  cum  hirquin^ 
astas  barba  (Plaut.,  Pseud.,  iv.,  2, 12) ;  whereas  procedere  coma  madenti,  nudia 
pedibus  incederCf  aperto  capite  -sedere,  express  circumstances  or  attributes  in- 
separable from  the  subject. 

Quid  est  aliud  gigantum  modo  hellare  cum  diis,  nisi  natu- 
rae repugnare  1  Cic,  Cat,  Maj.,  2. 

hegiones  nostras  in  eum  saepe  locum  prqfectae  sunt  ahicri 
animo  et  erecto^  unde  se  nunquam  redituras  arhitrarentur^ 
Cic,  Cat.  Maj.,  20. 

Epaminondas  a  judicio  capitis  maxima  discessit  gloria^ 
Nep.,  Epam,^  8. 

Romani  ovantes  ac  gratulantas  Horatium  accipiunt,  eo  ma- 
jore cum  gaudioj  quo  prope  metum  resfuerat,  Liv.,  i.,  25. 

Miltiades  (cum  Parum  expugnare  non  potuisset)  Athe- 
nas  magna  cum  offensione  civium  suorum  rediit,  Nep., 
Milt.,  7. 

Note  1.— The  difference  observed  between  the  ablativus  modi  and  cum,  in 
the  case  of  substantives  joined  with  adjectives,  is  a  nicety  of  the  Latin 
language  which  it  is  difllicult  to  explain  by  a  rule,  although  it  is  based  on 
sound  principles.  Cicero,  de  Orat.,  i.,  13,  in  speaking  of  the  peculiar  dif 
ference  between  the  oratorical  and  philosophical  style,  combines  the  two 
constructions :  illi  (the  philosophers)  tenui  quodam  exanguique  sermone  dis- 
putant, hie  (the  orator)  cum  omni  gravitate  et  jucunditate  explicat:  by  cum 
Cicero  here  denotes  the  additional  things  which  the  orator  employs.  If 
he  had  alluded  only  to  the  mode  of  speaking,  he  would  have  said  magna 
gravitate  rem  explicat.  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  passages  in  which 
no  difference  is  apparent ;  as,  Cic,  de  Invent.,  i.,  39,  Quod  enim  certius  legia 
scriptor  testimonium  voluntatis  suae  relinquere  potuit,  quam  quod  ipse  magna  cum 
cura  atque  diligentia  scripsit  ?  de  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  38,  impetus  coeli  cum  admira- 
bili  celeritate  movetur.  The  beginner  must  observe  that  the  ablativus  modi 
is  more  frequent  than  the  use  of  cum,  which,  we  hope,  is  explained  in  v 
intelligible  manner. 
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The  ablativus  modi  occurs  also  in  the  words  condieio  or  /or,  in  the  sense 
of  "  condition,*'  or  "  term,"  and  in  periaUvmt  danger,  risk ;  e.  g.,  nulla  co» 
Sdone  (like  nullo  pacta)  fieri  potest ;  qttavia  conduione  pacem  facere ;  aeqwi 
condicione  disceptare ;  Aoc,  ea  amdidone  or  lege  «<  or  ne  (^  319) ;  meOt  tuo, 
vestro^  aUcujue  periculo  facere  aUquid  (but  when  the  substantive  stands 
alone,  we  say  cum  periculo^  that  is,  perictUose) ;  oiurpicio,  au«ptcu«,  ductu  tm 
perioque  alicujua  rem  gerere  or  mUitare.  Some  cases  in  which  the  ablative 
is  used,  and  which  are  conunonly  considered  as  ablativi  modi,  are  in  re- 
ality of  a  different  kind ;  Jtac  mentef  hoc  consilio  fedy  for  example,  should 
rather  be  called  ablativi  causae ;  navi  vehi^  pedibus  ire^  pervenire  aUquo^ 
capite  oneraferre^  vi  urbes  expugnarej  on  the  Other  hand,  are  ablativi  instru- 
menti,  but  they  acquire  the  nature  of  an  ablativus  modi  if  the  substantive 
is  joined  with  an  adjective ;  as,  ma^na  vi  irrueret  ma^na  vi  defendere  aliquem, 
or  they  become  ablatives  absolute,  unplying  a  description ;  e.  g.,  nudis  pedi- 
bus ambulare^  processit  meuienti  coma^  composito  capillOf  gravibus  ocuUst  Jiuenti' 
bus  buccisy  pressa  voce  et  temtUenta.  (Pseud.  Cic,  post  Red.  in  Sen.^  6.) 
See  ^  645.  The  ablative  in  Cic,  LaeLy  15,  miror  (de  Tarquinio)  ilia  su- 
perbia  et  importunitate  si  quemquam  amicum  habere  potuit,  must  likewise  be 
regarded  as  an  ablative  absolute,  being  the  same  as  quum  tanta  ejus  su' 
perbia  et  importunitasfuerit.  As  the  preposition  cum  cannot  be  used  in  anv 
of  these  cases,  we  may  consider  it  as  a  practical  rule  that  the  manner  in 
which  a  thing  is  done  is  expressed  by  the  ablativus  modi. 

In  some  expressions  the  ablative  of  substantives  alone  is  found  without 
cum.  Thus  we  say  sUetUio  praeterircy  or  facere  aliquid  (but  also  cum  silentio 
audire)y  lege  a^ere;  jure  and  injuria  facere ;  magistratus  vitio  creatus  is  a  com- 
mon expression,  indicating  that  an  election  had  not  taken  place  in  due 
form.  Cicero  uses  aliquid  recte  et  ordinfy  modo  et  rationSy  ratione  et  ordinefit^ 
via  et  ratione  disputarcy  and  frequently,  also,  ratione  alone ;  e.  g.,  ratione  facer^^ 
ratione  volujaatem  semti  {de  JVn.,  i,  10),  with  reason,  i.  e.,  in  a  rational  way 
sometimes,  also,  voluntate  facere  in  the  sense  of  sponte,  voluntarily. 

[^  473.]  Note  2.  If  we  compare  the  above  rules  with  those  given  undef 
Nos.  1  and  2,  the  ablative  expressing  company  alone  is  excluded,  for  com- 
pany is  expressed  by  cum^  even  in  such  cases  as  servi  cum  telis  comprehensi 
sunty  cumferro  in  aliquem  mtxuierf ,  when  we  are  speaking  of  instruments 
which  a  person  has  (if  he  uses  them,  it  becomes  an  ablativus  instrument!) ; 
farther,  Komamvenicumfebri;  cum  nuntio  exircy  as  soon  as  the  news  ar- 
rived ;  cum  occasu  sohs  copias  educerCy  as  soon  as  the  sun  set  It  must  be 
observed,  as  an  exception,  that  the  ancient  writers,  especially  Caesar  and 
Livy,  in  speaking  or  miUtary  movements,  frequently  omit  the  preposition 
cumy  and  use  the  ablative  alone ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  vii.,  9,  Dictator  ingenti  exercitu 
ab  urbe  profectus  ;  XXX.,  II,  exercitu  haud  minorCy  quam  quern  prius  habueraty 
ire  ad  hostes  pergit ;  xli.,  1,  eodem  decem  navibus  C.  Fwrius  duumvir  navalis 
venit ;  1.,  14,  egressus  omnibtts  copiisy  where  Drakenborch  gives  a  long  list 
of  similar  expressions  in  Livv,  with  which  we  may  compare  the  commen- 
tators referred  to  by  him  and  Oudendorp  on  Caes.,  Bell.  Gall.y  ii.,  7.  This 
omission  of  the  preposition  occurs,  also,  when  accompanying  ciraanstances 
are  mentioned,  and  not  persons  ;  e,  g.,  Liv.,  vii.,  20,  cutim  populatione  pera' 
grati  fines  essetU ;  v.,  45,  castra  clamore  invadunt.  The  Greeks,  especially 
Xenophon,  use  the  dative  in  the  same  way;  compare  Matthiae,  Gre^ 
Gram.y  ^  405,  and  also  Livy,  x.,  25,  majori  mUii  curae  esty  ut  omnes  locupletes 
reducamy  quam  ut  muiiis  rem  geram  militibusy  which  is  an  ablativus  instru- 
nenti,  unless  it  be  explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  expressions  mentioned 
above. 

[^  474.]  We  may  add  here  the  remark  that  the  participles  junctus  and 
conjunctus  are  joined  by  Cicero  with  the  ablative  alone,  instead  of  tfce  da- 
tive (according  to  ^  412  and  415),  or  the  preposition  cum;  e.  g.,  ad  Att.y 
ix.,  10,  infinitum  bellumjunctum  miserrimafuga;  p.  Cluent.y  6,  repente  est  ex- 
orta  mtdieris  importunae  nefaria  libidoy  non  solum  dedecorey  verum  etiam  scelere 
eenjuncta ;  de  Orat.y  i.,  67,  dicendi  vis  egregioy  summa  festivitate  et  venustate 

njunctom    See  Garatoni*s  note  on  PhUip.y  v.,  7,  hMJue  mendicitas  omdHatt 
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vanjuneta  inforhmas  fiostrtu  isnmindiat.    See,  also,  i).  Plane.,  10  *,  Philip. ^yi. 
14 ;  Brut.,  44.     This  construction  is  also  founcl  with  impHcatua  in  Uic, 
PAi7.,  ii,  32,  and  with  admixtus  in  (i«  iVot.  Deor.,  ii.,  10.    Compare  the  con- 
straction  of  nnad  in  ^  321. 

[§  475.]  13.  (a)  The  ablative,  without  a  preposition^ 
is  used  to  express  the  point  of  time  at  which  anything 
happens.  (Duration  of  time  is  expressed  by  the  accusa- 
tire,  see  §  395.) 

Qua  nocte  natus  Alexander  est,  eadern  Dianae  JSphesiae 

templum  deflagravit,  Cic,  De  Nat,  Deor,,  ii.,  27. 
Pyrrhi  temporibus  jam  Apollo  versus  Jac9re  desierat,  Cic, 

De  Divin.,  ii.,  56. 
Pompeius  extrema  pueritia  miles  Juit  summi  imperatoris^ 

ineunte  adolescentia  maximi  ipse  exercUus  imperator, 

Cic,  j9.  Leg,  Man,,  10. 

Note.— Omx  expressions  "  by  day"  and  "  by  night**  are  rendered  in  Latin 
by  the  special  words  interdiu  and  noctu,  but  the  ordinary  ablatives  die  and 
nocte  also  occur  not  unfrequently,  as  in  the  combination,  die  ac  nocte,  die 
noctuque,  nocte  et  interdiu.  Vespere  or  vesperi  is  **  in  the  evening,**  see  ^^  98 
and  63.  Ludis  is  also  used  to  denote  time,  in  the  sense  of  tempore  ludonem, 
and  on  the  same  principle  we  find  Satwmalibus,  Latinis,  gladiatoribus,  for 
ludia  gladiatoriis.  See  Drakenborch  on  Livy,  ii.,  36.  Other  substantives 
which,  properly  speaking,  do  not  express  time,  are  used  in  that  sense  either 
with  the  preposition  in  (compare  ^  318),  or  without  it ;  "fe.  g.,  initio  and 
principio,  adventu  and  discessu  aUcujus,  comitiis,  tumultu,  and  bello ;  but  of 
oello  the  ablative  alone  is  more  common,  if  it  is  joined  with  an  adjective 
or  genitive ;  as,  bello  Latinorum,  Veienti  bello,  bello  Punico  secundo,  and  after 
this  analogy,  also,  pugna  Cannensi,  for  in  pugna  Cannensi.  Thus,  also, 
we  say,  in  pueritia;  but  when  an  adjective  denoting  time  is  joined  to  pu- 
eritia, the  ablative  alone  is  used.  It  is,  in  general,  very  rare  and  unclassical 
to  use  in  with  substantives  expressing  a  certain  space  of  time ;  as,  hora, 
dies,  annus,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  time  when  anything  hap- 
pens; for  in  tempore  is  used  only  when  tempus  signifies  "distress"  or 
"misery"  (as  it  sometimes  does  in  Cicero:  in  illo  tempore,  hoc  quidem  in 
tempore,  and  in  Livy  in  tali  tempore,  where  we  should  say  "  under  such 
circumstances"),  and  "in  time," "at  the  right  time;"  but  in  both  cases 
the  ablative  alone  also  occurs,  and  tempore  in  the  sense  of  "early"  has 
even  become  an  adverb.  An  earlier  form  of  this  adverb  is  tempori  or  tern- 

Seri,  of  which  a  comparative  temperius  is  formed.    Livy  (i.,  18  and  57), 
owever,  has  the  expression  in  ilia  aetate,  at  that  period,  for  which  Cicero 
would  have  used  the  ablative  alone. 

[§  476.]  (b)  The  ablative  is  also  used  to  express  the 
time  before  and  the  time  after  a  thing  happened,  and  ante 
and  post  are  in  this  case  placed  after  the  ablative.  The 
meaning,  however,  is  the  same  £is  when  ante  and  post  are 
joined  with  the  accusative  in  the  usual  order,  just  as  we 
may  sometimes  say,  in  the  same  sense,  "three  years  after," 
and  "  after  three  years,'*  post  tres  annos  decessit,  and  tri- 
bus  annis  post  decessit.  In  this  connexion  the  ordinal  nu- 
merals may  be  employed,  as  well  as  the  cardinal  ones: 
post  tertinm  annum,  and  tertio  anno  post,  ma  fho  same  ai 
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trihus  annis  post ;  for  by  this,  as  by  the  former  express 
sions,  the  Romans  did  not  imply  that  a  period  of  three  full 
years  had  intervened,  but  they  included  in  the  calculation 
the  beginning  and  the  end  (the  terminus  a  quo  and  the 
terminus  ad  quemj.  If  we  add  the  not  unusual  position 
of  the  preposition  between  the  adjective  and  the  substan- 
tive (noticed  above,  §  324),  we  obtain  eight  different 
modes  of  expression,  all  of  which  have  the  same  value. 

(ante)  post  tres  annos,  tribus  annis  post, 

post  tertium  annum,  tertio  anno  post, 

tres  post  annos,  tribus  post  annis, 

tertium  post  annum,  tertio  post  anno. 

When  ante  or  post  stands  last  (as  in  tribus  annis  post  oi 
tertio  anno  post),  it  may  be  joined  with  an  accusative  fol- 
lowing it  to  denote  the  time  before  and  after  which  any- 
thing took  place. 

Themistocles  fedt  idem,  quod  viginti  annis  ante  apud  nos 
fecerat  Coriolamis  (ut  in  exiliu'ii  proficisceretur,  B.C. 
471),  Cic,  Lael,  12. 

L,  Sextius  primus  de  plebe  consul  Jactus  est  annis  post  Ro» 
mam  coriditam  trecentis  dtiodenonaginta, 

[^  477.]  Note. — Post  and  ante  sometimes  precede  the  ablatives :  ante  an- 
ni*  octo.pMt  paucis  diebus  (Liv.,  xl.,  57,  and  elsewhere),  and  also  before 
such  ablatives  as  are  used  adverbially ;  post  aliquanto^  post  non  multOy  post 
patiio  {ante  aiiquantOt  Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.,  18 ;  ante  patUOf  de  Re  Publf  ii.,  4) ; 
out  the.  usual  place  of  these  prepositions  is  that  mentioned  above  in  the 
rule.  jDttt  post  must  be  avoiaed,  for  it  is  only  the  ablatives  in  o  that  are 
used  in  this  way. 

When  ante  and  post  are  joined  with  ouam  and  a  verb,  the  expression  ad- 
mits of  great  variety :  we  may  say,  trums  annis  postquam  venerat,  post  tres 
mnos  quam  vinerat^  tertio  anno  postmuan  venerate  post  annum,  tertium  quam 
veneratf  or  post  may  be  omitteo  and  the  ablative  used  alone ;  tertio  anno 
quam  venerat ;  and  all  these  expressions  have  the  same  meaning,  viz., 
**  three  years  after  he  had  come." 

[§  478.]  (c)  The  length  of  time  befoi*e  the  present  mo- 
ment is  expressed  by  abhinc,  generally  with  the  accusa- 
tive, but  also  with  the  ablative ;  e.  g.,  Demosthenes  abhinc 
annosprope  trecentosjuit,  and  abhinc  annis  quattuor.  The 
same  is  also  expressed  by  ante  with  the  pronoun  hie,  as 
in  Phaedrus :  ante  hos  sex  menses  maledixisti  mihi, 

Demosthenes,  qui  abhinc  annos2^ope  trecentosjuit,  jam  turn 

<t>iXnrrTL^€LV  Pythiam  dicebat,  id  est  quasi  cum  Philippe 

facere,  Cic,  De  Divin,,  ii.,  57. 

Note. — Abhine,  without  reference  to  the  present  moment,  in  the  sense  of 
mtte  in  general,  occurs  only  in  Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.,  52 ;  ante^  on  the  other 
hand,  is  nsed  more  frequently  instead  of  abhinc;  Cic,  Leg.  Agr.,  it,  18 
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vos  mihi  praetori  biennio  ante  personam  hanc  imposuittis  ;  compare  Tusc^  L. 
5,  9.  Hand  {Tur8ellin.y  i.,  p.  63)  observes  that  no  ancient  writer  ever  used 
an  ordinal  numeral  with  ahhinc^  and  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.,  xiv.,  4)  alone  says, 
gqttimo  hinc  anno.  Sometimes  the  length  of  time  before  is  expressed  by  the 
ablative  alone  joined  with  Ate  or  Ule ;  as,  paucis  his  diebus,  or  paucis  iUis 
diebusy  a  few  days  ago.  Respecting  the  difference  between  these  pio- 
nouns,  in  reference  to  the  present  or  past  time,  see  ^  703 ;  compare  Cic, 
m  Verr.,  iv.,  18,  ^  39,  and  c.  63,  init. 

[§  479.1  fdj  The  length  of  time  within  which  a  thing 
happens  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  alone  as  well  as  by 
in  with  the  ablative.  Cicero  uses  the  ablative  alone,  and 
introduces  in  only  in  connexion  with  numerals  (in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  **  how  often  during  a  certain  time  V*); 
e.  g.,  his  in  die  saturum  Jieri^  vix  ter  in  anno  nuntium  aw 
dire,  sol  hinas  in  singulis  annis  conversiones  Jacit,  but  no* 
exclusively  so.  Other  good  authors  use  in  when  they  wish 
to  express  more  decidedly  the  idea  of  within,  which  is  gen- 
erally expressed  by  intra.     (See  §  300.) 

Agamemnon  cum  universa  Graecia  vix  decern  annis  unam 

cepit  urbem,  Nep.,  Epam,,  5. 
Senatus  decrevit,  ut  legati  Jugurthae,  nisi  regnum  ipsum- 

que  deditum  venissent,  in  diehtis  proximis  decern  Italia 

decederent,  Sallust.,  Jug,,  28. 

[fj  480.]  Note. — The  ablative  expressing  "within  a  time"  often  acquit  es 
the  signification  of  "after"  a  time,  inasmuch  as  the  period  within  which 
a  thing  is  to  happen  is  passed  away.  Thus,  Tarraconem  paucis  diebus  per- 
venit,  in  Caesar  {Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  21),  signifies  "  after  a  few  days,"  and  Sal- 
lust  {Jug.,  39,  4)  follows  the  same  principle  in  saying,  paucis  diebus  in  Af- 
ricam  projiciscitur,  and  (ibid.,  13)  paucis  diebus  Romam  legatos  mittit,  for 
paucis  diebus  post.  (See  Kritz  on  Sallust,  Jug.,  11.)  Suetonius  {Ner.,  3; 
Tib.,  69)  in  the  same  sense  says,  in  paucis  diebus.  This  use  of  the  ablat. 
occurs  m  Cicero  (and  other  good  authors),  inasmuch  as  the  ablative  of 
time,  when  followed  by  a  preposition  with  a  relative  pronoun,  signifies 
"  later  than  ;"  e.  g.,  Plancius  in  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  x.,  18,  ipse  octo  diebus,  qui- 
bus  has  litteras  dabam,  cum  Lepidi  copiis  me  conjungam,  ^hat  is,  eight  days 
after  the  date  of  this  letter ;  p.  Rose.  Am.,  36,  Mors  Sex,  Roscii  quatridito, 
quo  is  occisus  est,  Chrysogono  nuntiatur,  four  days  after  he  had  been  killed ; 
Caes.,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  48,  accidit  repentinum  incommodum  biduo,  quo  haec  gesta 
aunt,  two  days  after  this  had  happened ;  v.,  26,  dUbus  circiter  xv.,  quibus 
in  hibema  ventum  est,  defectio  orta  est ;  also  with  quum  instead  of  a  relative 
pronoun,  Plancius  in  Cicero,  ad  Fam.,  x.,  23,  quem  triduo,  quum  has  dabam 
litteras,  expectabam,  three  days  later  than  the  date  of  this  letter.  Some- 
times in  is  joined  with  the  ablative;  Terent.,  Andr.,  i.,  1,  77,  in  diebus 
paucis,  quibus  haec  acta  sunt,  moritur. 

[§  481.]  14.  The  ablative  without  a  preposition  is  used 
to  denote  the  place  where  1  in  some  particular  combina- 
tions ;  as,  terra  marique,  by  land  and  by  sea.  The  names 
of  towns  follow  their  own  rules  (§  398).  The  preposition 
is  omitted  with  the  word  loco  (and  locis),  when  it  ie  join- 
ed with  an  adjective,  and  has  the  derivative  moM.Tiing-  of 
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'^  occasion  ;*'  e.  g.,  lux:  loco^  multis  locis,  aliqttot  locis,  certo 
loco,  secundo  loco^  mdiore  loco  res  nostrae  sunt ;  but  this  is 
done  more  rarely  when  locus  has  its  proper  meaning  of 
"  spot"  or  "place."  Jh  loco,  or  simply  loco,  is  equal  to  suo 
loco^  in  its  right  place ;  when  joined  with  a  genitive,  loco 
signifies  "instead,"  and  in  this  sense  in  loco  is  used  as 
well  as  loco  (also  numero)  alicujtis  esse^  ducere,  habere, 
iiiro,  joined  with  an  adjective  or  pronoun;  as,  hoc,  primo, 
tertio,  is  used  without  in^  when  the  whole  book  is  meant, 
and  with  in  when  merely  a  portion  or  passage  is  meant. 

The  poets  know  of  no  limits  in  the  use  of  the  ablative 
wdthout  in  to  denote  a  place  where  ?  e.  g.,  Ovid,  Met,  vii., 
547,  silvisqtie  agrisque  viisque  corpora  foeda  jacent,  any 
more  than  in  the  use  of  the  accusative  to  denote  the  place 
whither]  (See  §  401.)  They  farther  use  the  ablative 
without  ex  or  o^,  to  indicate  the  place  whence  1  without 
limiting  themselves  to  the  verbs  of  separation  (§  468) ;  e. 
g.,  cadere  nubibus,  descendere  coeloy  labi  equo,  curms  career^ 
ibus  missi, 

[^  482.]  Note. — The  writers  of  the  silver  age  imitated  the  poets,  and  be- 
gan more  and  more  to  use  the  ablative  without  a  preposition  to  designate 
the  place  where  ?  Livy*  for  example,  says,  aeqw  dimicatttr  campo,  mkUo 
eUveo  concursum  est,  medio  Etruriae  agro  praedatum  jwofectus,  ad  secundum 
lapidem  Oabma  ma  considere  jubet  (ii,  11),  od  moenia  ipaa  Romae  regionepor- 
toe  EsquHUnae  aceessere ;  in  the  special  signification  of  regioy  a  division  of 
the  city,  Suetonius  always  uses  it  without  m ;  e.  g.,  regione  campi  Martii^ 
and  others  go  still  farther.  The  ablative  denoting  the  place  whence  ?  like- 
wise appears  in  the  prose  of  that  time ;  e.  g..  Tacit.,  Ann.y  xii.,  38,  tu  cito 
mds  et  castelUs  proxwds  svbverUwn  foret^  for  e  vicis.  With  regard  to  ordi> 
nary  prose,  it  only  remains  to  observe  that  the  ablative,  joined  with  the 
adjective  toto  or  to<a,  is  generally  used  without  in;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Rose.  Am,, 
9,  urbe  toto  gemiiusfit ;  in  Far.,  v.,  35,  concursabat  tota  urbe  maxima  mtdUhh 
do ;  p.  Leg,  Man,,  11,  and  very  often  toto  mari ;  PAi/ip.,  xi.,  2,  toto  Ajsia 
vagattar ;  p.  Leg.  Man.,  3,  toto  Asia^  tot  in  civitatibus  ;  m  Verr.,  ii.,  49,  tota 
Sicilia  per  triennium  nemo  tdla  in  civitate  senator  foetus  est  gratis  ;  in  Verr,, 
iv.,  19,  con^uiri  hominem  totaprovincia  jubet ;  sometimes,  however,  we  find 
in  tota  provmda,  and  in  toto  one  terrarum  ;  Caes.,  Bell.  Civ.^  i.,  6,  toto  Italia 
delectus  habentur  ;  Livy  frequently  uses  toto  campo  dispersi,  and  Curtius,  ^ 
nes  qui  totis  campis  coUucere  a)eperunt,  cadavera  totis  eampis  jacentia. 

[§  483.J  15.  The  ablative  is  used  with  adjectives  in  the 
comparative  degree,  instead  of  qtcam  with  the  nominative, 
or  in  the  construction  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive, 
instead  of  quam  with  the  accusative  of  the  subject ;  e.  g.. 
Nemo  Romanorum  Juit  eloquentior  Cicerone  ;  neminem  Ro' 
manorum  eloquentiorem  juisse  veteres  judicarunt  Cicerone. 
The  ablative  instead  of  quam,  with  the  accusative  of  the 
object,  occurs  more  rarely,  but  when  the  object  is  a  rela- 
tive pronoun  the  ablative  is  generally  used. 
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VUius  argentum  est  auro^  virtuiibus  aurum,  Horat.,  JSlpist, 

Sapiens  humana  omnia  iriferiara  virtute  ducit,  Oic,  Ttisc, 

Phidiae  simulacris,  quibtcs  nihil  in  Ulo  genere  perfectius  vi* 

demus,  cogitare  tamen  possumus  ptdchriora,  Cic,  OraL,  2, 

[$  484.]  Note  1. — The  ablative,  instead  of  quam,  with  the  accusative  of 
the  object,  is  found  very  frequently  in  poetry ;  e.  g.,  Horat.,  Cann.,i.,  8, 9, 
Cur  oUvum  sanguine  viperino  cautius  vitat  ?  i.,  12, 13,  Qmdl  priua  dicam  soUtu 
parentia  laudibua  ?  i.,  18, 1,  NuUami  Varet  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arborem,  &,c, 
in  prose  it  is  much  more  uncommon,  though  well  established  ;  e.  g.,  Cic, 
de  lie  Publ.t  i.,  10,  Quern  auctorem  de  Socrate  locupletiorem  Platone  hmdart 
vossumus  ?  p.  Rab.f  1,  Est  boni  constUis  suam  salutem  posteriorem  aaluti  com- 
nrnni  ducere ;  Caes.,  Bell,  Oall.,  vii,  19,  nisi  eonan  vitam  sua  sahtte  habeat 
cariorem ;  Yal.  Maxim.,  v.,  3,  ext.  2,  Neminem  Ia^cut^o  out  majorem  aututil- 
iorem  virtan  Lacedaemon  gemot.  This  construction  is  more  frequent  with 
pronouns ;  and  Cicero  often  uses  such  phrases  as  Jwc  mihi  gratius  nihil  fa- 
cere  ^tes ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  the  connexion  of  a  comparative  with  a 
relative  pronoun ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  xxxviii.,  53,  Sdpio  Africamts  Punid  belli  per- 
petratif  quo  nullum  neque  majus  neqtie  perictdosius  Romard  gessere^  unus  prae- 
c^mam  gloriam  tuUt ;  Uurt.,  vi.,  34,  Htc  Attalo,  quo  graviorem  inimicttm  non 
habuit  sororem  siuun  in  matrinumiwn  dedit.  But  the  ablat.  instead  of  quam 
with  any  other  case  was  never  used  by  a  Roman.  Quam,  with  the  nomin. 
or  accusat.,  on  the  other  hand^  frequently  occurs  where  the  ablative  might 
have  been  employed ;  e.  g.,  Livy,  melior  ttuiorque  est  certa  pax,  quam  sperata 
victoria^  which  in  the  infinitive  would  be  meliorem  esse  certam  pacem  putabai 
quam  speratam  victoriam.  If  the  verb  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  prece- 
ding sentence,  as  in  the  passages  just  quoted  (where  est  and  ease  are  thus 
supplied),  quam — est  or  quam— Juit  must  be  expressly  added;  e.  g.,  Gellius, 
x.,  1,  Haec  verba  sunt  M.  Varronis,  quam  fuit  Claudius^  doctioris  ;  Cic,  in 
Verr.f  iv.,  20,  Argentum  reddidisti  L.  Curidio,  homini  non  grathsiori,  quam 
Cn,  Calidius  est ;  Senec,  Consol.  ad  Polyb.,  34,  Drusum  Germanicum  mino- 
rem  natUy  quam  ipse  erat,  jfratrem  amisit.  But  when  an  accusative  precedes, 
quam  may  follow  with  the  same  case,  just  as  if  esse  preceded ;  Terent., 
Phorm.y  iv.,  2,  1,  Ego  hominem  callidiorem  vidi  neminem  quam  Phormionem, 
instead  of  quam  Phormio  est.  Cicero  (ad  Fam.,  v.,  7)  combines  both  con- 
structions, ut  tibi  midto  majori  quam  Africanus  fuit  (he  could  not  have  said 
quam  Africano)  me  non  multo  minorem  quam  Laelium  (he  might  have  said 
quam  fuit  Laelius)  et  in  republica  et  in  amicitia  adjtmctum  esse  patiare.  Comp. 
p.  Planc.f  12,  30.  Hence,  instead  of  the  ablative  in  the  sentence  quoted 
above,  neminem  Lycurgo  majorem  Lacedaemon  genuit,  we  may  say  quam  Jby- 
cwrgum  or  quam  fjycurgus  fuit,  the  latter  of  which  constructions  is  more 
frequent. 

The  ablatives  opinione,  spe,  aequo,  justo,  solito,  dicto,  are  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
and  must  be  explained  by  quam  est  or  erat ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Brut.,  init.,  opinione 
omnium  majorem  animo  cepi  dolorem,  greater  than  the  opinion  of  all  men  was 
that  it  would  be ;  Virgil,  dicto  citius  tumida  aequora  placat,  quicker  than  the 
word  was  spoken.  Quam  pro,  joined  to  a  comparative,  signifies  "than  in 
proportion  to ;"  e.  g.,  Liv.,  xxi.,  29,  proelivm  atrocius  quam  pro  numero  pug- 
nantium  editur. 

In  poetry,  alius,  another,  is  sometimes  treated  like  a  comparative,  and 
construed  with  the  ablative,  instead  of  atque  with  the  nominative  or  ac 
cusative.    See  ^  470.    The  poets,  farther,  sometimes  use  atque  instead  of 
qtuan.    See  ^  340. 

[^  485.]  Note  2. — Minus, phis,  and  amplius  (or  twn  minus,  haud minus,  &c.), 
when  joined  to  numerals  and  some  other  words  denoting  a  certain  meas. 
ure  or  portion  of  a  thing,  are  used  with  and  without  quam,  generally  as 
indeclinable  words,  and  without  influence  upon  the  construction,  tut  mere- 
ly to  modify  the  number ;  e.  g^Liv.,  xxxix.,  31,  nonplus  quam  quattuor  mUia 
€0ugerunt,  not  effugit ;  Nep.,  Thras.,  3,  non  phts  habuit  secum  quam  triginta 
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ife  9ms  (^&<re«  would  rarely  be  used  in  such  a  case) ;  Cic^  Bna.f  18,  jnc 
twm  as/ttvpd  mm  sunt  usi  plus  quant  auattuor  coiorUmSj  not  pbaibus;  Liv., 
zxm,  25.  negabant  unam  ceUam  anmuus  qtuan  tmi  deo  rits  dsdwan,  Q^am 
is  omitted  very  frequently,  and  with  all  cases ;  e.  g:.,  Liv.,  zxiv.,  16,  minus 
duo  mUia  hominum  ex  tanto  exercitu  effugerunt ;  xxxvi,,  40,  phu  pars  dimidia 
ex  quinquagmta  tnilibus  hominum  caesa  sunt;  Cic,  ad  Att.^  v.,  I,  quo  magis 
srit  tibi  vtMndum,  tU  hoc  nostrum  desiderium  ne  plus  sit  anmmm;  Ti»c..  ii.,  16, 
ndlites Romani  sae^ plus  dinddiati  mensis  cibaria  ferebant;  Terent.,  Adelph,^ 
ii,  1,  45,  phu  qumgefUos  colaphos  infregit  mihi  ;  Liv.,  iii.,  64,  si  vos  minus 
hodie  decern  trimmos  pUbis  feceritis  ;  xl.,  2,  mmm.  plus  annum  aeger  fuisset ; 
xxx.«  27,  sedscim  non  amj>Uus  eo  anno  legionums  defensum  imperium  est ;  Cic, 
in  Verr.,  ii.,  57,  minus  triginta  didnts  MeteUus  totam  triennu  praeturam  tuam 
resddit.  These  examples  prove  the  omission  of  quam  in  connexion  with 
the  other  cases.  Its  omission  with  the  dative  is  attested  by  Propertius, 
ii.,  19,  18,  (iii.,  19, 32),  et  se  plus  tmi  si  qua  parare  potest ;  i.  e.,  for  more  than 
for  one ;  and  why  should  we  not  say  rnHle  amplius  Jiominibus  quotidie  panem 
dedit  1  It  must  be  observed  that  these  comparatives  are  sometimes  insert- 
ed between  the  words  which  they  modify ;  e.  g.,  Tacit.  Hist.^  iv.,  52,  decern 
haud  amplius  dierum  Jrvmentwn  in  horreis  JkUt ;  Liv.,  i.,  18,  centum  ampUtu 
post  annos  ;  and  sometimes,  when  joined  with  a  negative,  they  follow  the 
words  they  modify  as  a  sort  of  apposition ;  Liv..  xl.,  31,  quinque  mdium  ar^ 
nuUorttm,  non  aaypiitu,  reUctum  erat  vraesidiumt  a  garrison  of  5000  soldiers, 
not  more.  Sometimes,  however,  tne  ablative  is  used  with  these  compar- 
atives as  with  others,  instead  of  quam  with  the  nomin.  or  accus. ;  e.  g., 
Liv.,  xxiv.,  17,  eo  die  caesi  stmtRomanis  minus  queubringentis  ;  Cic,  in  Verr.f 
iil,  48,  nemo  minus  trAus  medimnis  in  jugerum  dedit ;  p.  Rose.  Com.t  3, 
quamobrem  hoc  nomen  triennio  amplius  in  adversariis  relinquebasy  instead  of 
the  more  common  amplius  trienntion,  as  above.  Comp.,  also,  in  Verr.t  iv.,  43, 
hora  amplius  moli^Hintur,  Longius  is  used  in  the  same  way ;  see  Caes., 
Bell.  OaU.t  v.,  53,  Oallorum  copias  non  longius  milia  passuttm  octo  ab  hibemis 
ftiis  afuisse;  but^  vii.,  9,  ne  longius  triduo  (W  castris  absit;  iv.,  1,  apud  Suevos 
non  longius  anno  remanere  vno  in  loco  incolendi  catisa  licet. 

[^  486.]  Note  3.— The  English  word  "  still,"  joined  with  comparatives, 
is  expressed  by  adhuc  only  in  the  later  prose  writers ;  as,  Senec,  Epist.^  49, 
Punctum  est  quod  vivimus  et  adhuc  puncto  minus.  In  the  classical  language 
etiom,  and  sometimes  veZ,  are  equivalent  to  the  English  "  still." 

[§  487.]  16.  The  ablative  is  used  to  express  the  meas- 
ure or  amount  by  which  one  thing  surpasses  another,  or  is 
surpassed  by  it.  Pavioy  mulio,  quo^  eo,  quanto^  tafUo,  tau' 
tulOf  aliquantOy  hoc^  are  to  be  considered  as  ablatives  of 
this  kind.  Altera  tanto  signifies  ''  twice  as  much ;"  mtdtu 
partibus  is  the  same  as  mtdto. 

Hibemia  dimidio  minor  est  quam  Britannia^  Caes. 
Homines  quo  plura  kahentj  eo  cupiunt  ampliora,  Just. 
Diogenes  disputare  solehat^  quanto  regem  Persarum  vita 
fortunaque  superaret,  Cic,  TWc,  v.,  32. 

[^  488.]  Note  1.— We  thus  perceive  that  these  ablatives  are  joined  not 
only  with  comparatives,  bat  with  verbs  which  contain  the  idea  of  a  com 
parison  with  other  things ;  as,  malle^  praestare^  superare^  excellere^  anteceU 
Ure  antecederei  and  others  compounded  with  ante.  Also,  with  ante  and  post^ 
their  meaning  being  "  earlier**  and  "  later.*'  Hence  multo  ante^  much  ear- 
lier ;  non  nadto  post,  not  much  later,  or  not  long  aflei.  As  to  multo  with  a 
superlative,  see  %  106.  In  the  case  of  plus  there  may  be  some  ambiguity. 
The  words  in  Cicero  {de  Nat.  Dear.,  i.,  35),  uno  digito  plus  habere^  might 
mMm  **  to  have  more  than  one  finger,'*  and,lii v.,  iL,  7,  vno  phis  Etriucorttm 
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ceciditf  more  than  one  man  fell  on  the  part  of  the  Etruscans.  But  thin  u 
the  reason  why,  in  this  sense  (according  to  ^  485),  we  usually  say  pbu 
unvm  digitum  habere^  plus  ttnus  Etnisconim  ;  and  with  the  ablat.  the  mean« 
ing  is,  "  to  have  one  finger  more,"  viz.,  than  we  have,  that  is,  six ;  and, 
**  on  the  part  of  the  Etruscans  one  man  more,"  viz.,  than  on  the  part  of 
their  enemies.  But  still  it  would  be  clearer  to  say  uno  plures  digitos  haberct 
uno  plures  Etrusc.  cecideruntf  as  in  Liv.,  v.,  30,  una  plures  tribus  antiquarunt. 
Respecting  the  difference  between  alimumto  and  pauloj  see  ^  108 ;  oLitjuanto 
has  an  affirmative  power,  "considerably  more,"  nearly  the  same  as  "  much 
more ;"  pmdo^  like  pauci,  is  of  a  negative  nature,  *'  a  little  more,"  where  the 
"  little"  may  imply  a  great  deal,  and  the  word  pavlo  may  have  been  chosen 
with  a  view  to  represent  it  as  little.  An  excellent  passage  to  prove  this 
is  Cic,  j>.  Qutn^.,  12,  Si  dehuisset^  Sexte^  petisses  statim  ;  si  rum  statim^  pavlo 
quidem  post ;  si  rum  pavlo,  at  aliquanto  ;  sex  quidem  illis  mensibus  profecto  ; 
anno  vero  vertente  sine  controversia. 

Note  2. — Multvm,  tantum,  quantum^  and  aliquantum  are  sometimes  used 
adverbially  with  a  comparative,  instead  of  tne  ablat.  invito^  tanto,  quanto^ 
and  aliquanto ;  e.  g.,  Terent.,  Eunuch.,  i.,2,  51,  ejusfreUer  aliquantum  ad  rem 
est  avidior  ;  Yal.  Maxim.,  iv.,  1,  1,  quantum  domo  inferior,  tantum  gloria  su- 
verior  evasit.  Sometimes  they  are  used  only  to  avoid  ambiguity ;  Liv.,  iii., 
15,  quantum  juniores  patrum  plehi  se  magis  insinvabant,  eo  acrius  contra  tribuni 
tendebant ;  Juven.,  x.,  197,  multvm  hie  robustior  illo.  Cicero  uses  tantum 
and  quantum  in  this  way  only  in  connexion  with  antecedere,  excellere^  and 
^raestare  ;  e.  g.,  de  Off.,  1.,  30;  Orat.,  2,  ^  6 ;  p.  Leg.  Man.,  I'i;  de  Re  Pvbl., 
li.,  2,  but  both  mvltum  and  mvlto  praestare.  The  adverb  torn — quam  with  a 
comparative,  instead  of  tanto— quanto,  is  rare  and  poetical.  Longe  (far) 
alone  is  frequently  used  for  mvlto,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry. 

[§  489.]  17.  The  ablative  is  governed  by  the  preposi- 
tions ah  (a^  ahsjy  absque^  clam,  coram^  cum,  de,  ex  (e), 
prae,  pro,  sine,  tentis  (is  placed  after  its  case) ;  by  in  and 
sub  when  they  answer  to  the  question  where  ?  and  by  su- 
per in  the  sense  of  de,  "  concerning,"  or  "  wdth  regard  to." 
Subter  is  joined  indifferently  either  with  the  ablative  or 
the  accusative,  though  more  frequently  with  the  latter. 

The  preposition  in  is  generally  joined  with  the  ablative, 
even  after  the  verbs  of  placing  fpono,  loco,  colloco,  statuo, 
constituo,  and  considoj,  although,  strictly  speaking,  they  ex- 
press motion :  on  the  other  hand,  in  is  commonly  used 
with  the  accusative  after  the  verbs  advenire,  adventure, 
convenire,  commeare,  although  we  say,  **  to  arrive  at,"  or 
'*  in  a  place,"  and  not  "  into."  When  the  place  at  which 
a  person  arrives  is  expressed  by  the  name  of  a  town,  the 
accusative  alone  is  used,  and  when  by  an  adverb,  we  must 
use  htcc,  quo,  and  not  hie,  ubi,  Sec, ;  e..  g.,  advenit  in  Ital- 
iam,  in  provinciam,  advenit  Romam,  Delphos,  adventus 
hue  tuus. 

In  is  used  with  either  case  after  the  verbs  of  assembling 
(congregare,  cogere,  constipare,  and  others^,  concealing  (ab- 
dere,  condere,  abscondere,  abstrudere),  and  including  (in- 
cludere,  concludcre).     It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
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the  accusative  is  preferred  when  an  action  is  indicated, 
and  the  ablative  when  a  state  or  condition  (in  the  parti- 
ciple perfect  passive).  Sometimes  these  verbs  take  an  ah- 
lativtis  instrumeiUij  e.  g.,  ahdere  se  litteris,  includere  car* 
cere,  verba  (xmdudere  versu,  which  is  the  case  most  fre- 
quently with  implicare, 

Aegyptii  ac  Bahylonii  omnem  curam  in  siderum  cognitions 

posueruntf  Cic,  de  Divin»,  i.,  42. 
Herctdem  hominum  Jhma,  beneficiorum  memor,  in  concUw 

coelesiium  coUocavit^  Cic,  de  Off.,  iii.,  5. 

[^  490.]  NoU, — ^The  compounds  of  pono  sometimes  have  in  with  the 
ablative  and  sometimes  with  the  accusative,  but  more  frequently  the  for- 
mer ;  e.  g.,  aUquem  in  nwnero  deorttnu  sjfem  in  felicitate  reponere,  Imponere 
takes  in  with  the  accusative  (unless  it  is  joined  with  the  dative,  according 
to  ^  415) ;  e.  g.,  milites  in  noties,  corpus  inpUtustntm ;  sometimes,  however, 
it  has,  hke  pono,  in  with  tho  ablative ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Nat.  Deor.,  i.,  20,  im- 
posuisHs  in  cenndbus  noatris  sempitemwn  dominum.    In  like  manner,  defi- 

Sere,  inaculpere,  inacrU>ere,  and  inserere  (unless  they  are  joined  with  the 
ative)  are  usually  construed  with  in  with  tho  ablative ;  e.  g.,  natwra  in- 
Kvlpsit  in  mentibus  nostris ;  nomen  suimi  inscribunt  in  basi ;  legati  in  vtdtu 
regis  defixertmt  ocidos.  This  and  similar  things  arise  from  a  mixture  of 
two  ideas,  that  of  the  action  implied  in  the  verb,  and  that  of  the  result ; 
and  hence  in  with  the  ablative  is  preferable  after  tho  preterites  of  doubt- 
ful verbs.  In  with  the  accusative,  after  esse  and  habere,  occurs  only  in  ob- 
solete formulae;  as,  esse  {habare)  in  potestatem,  and  others.  See  ^316. 
In  custodiam  haberi  and  in  carcerem  asservari  in  Livy,  viii.,  20,  and  xzii., 
25,  are  irregularities. 

[^491.J  "To  do  anything  with  a  person,"  is  expressed  in  Latin  by 
fiuere  with  de,  and  more  frequently  with  the  simple  ablative  or  dative ; 
quidfadas  hoc  homine,  or  hide  homxni  ?  and  in  the  passive  voice  ^tod  de  ms 
fiet  f  what  will  become  of  me  ?  quid  pecuniae  jiet  ?  what  will  become  of  the 
money  ?  Cicero,  quid  illo  myoparone  factum  sit.  It  is  never  expressed  by 
etcm,  tor  facers  cian  aUquo  signifies  "  to  be  of  a  person's  party." 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

VOCATIVE    CASE. 

[§  492.]  The  vocative  is  not  in  immediate  connexion 

with  either  nouns  or  verbs,  but  is  inserted  to  express  the 

object  to  which  our  words  are  addressed. 

Note. — It  only  remains  to  observe  that  the  vocative  is  usually  placed 
after  one  or  two  words  of  a  sentence ;  at  least,  it  is  not  placed  at  tne  be- 
ginning without  some  special  reason,  and  the  interjection  O  is  used  only 
when  we  are  speaking  with  great  animation  or  emotion.  The  poets  not 
uncommonly  adopt  the  Attic  practice  of  using  the  nominative  instead  of 
the  vocative;  b.k.,  Terence,  o  vir  fortis  atque  amicus '  Horat.,  de  Art. 
Poet.,  292,  Vos  o  Ponunlius  sanguis  !  In  some  instances  the  same  practice 
occurs  in  prose ;  as,  Liv.,  i.,  24,  antdi  tu,populus  Romanus !  viii.,  9,  agedum 
pontifex  puhUcus  populi  Romam,praei  verba,  quibus  me  pro  Ugionibus  devoveam. 
The  nominative,  in  apposition  to  the  vocative,  occurs  in  Juvenal,  iv.,  24| 
(u,  suceinctus  ptttrio  luondam,  Crispme,  papyro ;  other  poets,  on  the  con 
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lrary,by  a  mixture  of  two  constructions,  use  the  vocative  of  words  wtncb, 
beloncing  to  the  verb,  ought  to  be  in  the  nominative ;  e.  g.,  Virg.,  Aen.,  ii, 
««^    '*  ..»      rr   .        _r   ._.- -•- 9   ;-    AOK    i^.  /  conilnu  date— 

3are  iii.,  28. 

«aZve  primua  omnitun  parens  patriae  appellate^  primus  in  to^a  triumpkian  tin- 
gvaeoue  lauream  merite  /  is  of  a  different  kind,  primus  signifying  **  being  the 
first.* 


III.  USE  OF  THE  TENSES. 

CHAPTER  LXXVI. 


[§  493.J  1.  The  tenses  of  the  Latin  verb  axe  used,  on 
the  whole,  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  English  verb, 
with  the  exception  of  one  great  peculiarity,  which  is  ex- 
plained in  §  498.  (Compare  §  150.)  The  only  general 
rule  that  can  be  laid  down  is  this:  we  must  first  deter- 
mine whether  the  action  or  condition  to  be  expressed 
falls  in  the  present^  the  past^  or  the  future^  and  in  what 
relation  it  stands  to  odier  actions  or  conditions  with 
which  it  is  connected.  For  example,  I  was  writing,  and 
I  had  written^  are  both  actions  belonging  to  the  past ;  but 
in  regard  to  their  relation  they  differ,  for  in  the  sentence, 
"  I  was  toriting  when  the  shot  was  heard^^  the  act  of 
writing  was  not  completed  when  the  shot  was  heard; 
whereas,  in  the  sentence,  "  /  had  written^  when  my  friend 
arrived,"  the  act  of  writing  was  completed  when  the 
other  (the  arrival  of  my  friend)  occurred.  The  same 
difference  exists  between  J  shall  write  to-morrow  and  I 
shall  have  written  to-morrow  ;  between  I  am  writing  to- 
day, i.  e.,  I  am  engaged  in  an  act  not  yet  terminated, 
and  I  have  written  to-day ^  which  expresses  an  act  already 
terminated.  This  last  is  the  proper  signification  of  the 
Latin  perfect ;  as,  advenit  pater,  the  father  has  arrived, 
that  is,  he  is  here  now.  Horace,  at  the  close  of  a  work, 
says,  exegi  inonumentum  acre  perennius  ;  and  Oyidiyjamque 
opus  exegi.  An  orator,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
says,  dixi,  that  is,  "  I  have  done,"  and  Virgil  (Aen.,  ii., 
325),  with  great  emphasis,  ^wmt^  Troes,fuit  Uium,  i.  e., 
we  are  no  longer  Trojans,  Ilium  is  no  more. 

Note. — Other  grammarians  distinguish  three  relations  of  an  action  :  1. 
an  action  is  lastingf  that  is,  incomplete ;  2.  it  is  completed  ;  and,  3.  not  yet 
commenced.  But  the  distinction  between  a  completed  and  a  not  completed 
action  excludes  everything  else,  for  an  action  either  is  taking  place  or  has 
i^aken  place ;  a  third  is  impossible,  and  an  action  not  yet  commenced  does 
not  exist  as  an  action,  except  in  the  imagination.    The  tenses,  for  the 
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lake  of  which  other  grammanans  have  recourse  to  a  third  relawion  (« 
tuna  nmtf  eram^  ero^JwtJueram,/vero)^  form,  in  our  opinion,  a  distinct  con 
jugation,  in  which  the  action  is  described  as  intmded  (I  am,  was,  have 
been,  &c.,  intending  to  write).    Compare  ^  169. 

[§  494.]   2.   The  Latin  language,  therefore,  has  two 

tenses  for  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  time— past, 

present,  and  future ;  one  expressing  a  complete  and  the 

other  an  incomplete  action.     And  the  six  tenses  of  the 

Latin  verb  are  thus  the  result  of  a  combination  of  time 

and  relation. 

(  8crti>0y  I  write,  or  am  writing — present  time,  and  action  going  on. 

\  scriosi,  1  have  written — ^present  time,  and  action  terminated. 

(  scrt6«6am,  I  wrote,  or  was  writing — past  time,  and  action  going  on. 

I  scripseram,  I  had  written — past  time,  and  action  terminated. 

I  scrthaTHt  I  shall  write,  or  be  writing — ^future  time,  and  action  not  com- 

<  pleted. 

(  scripserOf  I  shall  have  written — future  time,  and  action  completed. 

Note. — It  is  not  difficult  to  see  wh^,  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  we  pre* 
ferred  that  order  of  the  tenses  which  is  based  upon  tne  relation  which  tne} 
bear  to  one  another.  (Compare  ^  150.)  But  in  syntax,  the  above  ar 
rangement  and  division  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  cleat 
view  of  the  kindred  nature  of  the  present  and  perfect  (for  ooth  are  presents, 
as  far  as  time  is  concerned),  and  of  the  use  of  the  two  futures. 

3.  The  passive  has  the  same  tenses  with  the  same 
meaning ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  they  do  not  ex- 
press an  action,  but  a  condition  or  su£fering,  as  we  may 

call  it. 
(  ktudor,  I  am  praised — present  time,  and  condition  still  going  on. 

<  laudcUus  stmit  I  have  been  praised— present  time,  and  condition  terml- 
(        nated. 

{ laudabar,  I  was  nraised — past  time — and  condition  going  on. 

{ laudatus  eram,  I  nad  been  praised—past  time,  and  condition  terminated. 

( laudabor,  I  shall  be  nralseo — ^future  time,  and  condition  not  completed. 

<  laudatus  eroy  I  shall  nave  been  praised — ^future  time,  and  condition  com- 
(        pleted. 

[^  495.]  Nate, — The  participle  perfect  passive,  however,  is  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  an  adjective  to  express  a  lasting  condition ;  e.  g.,  scripta  epis' 
toloy  a  written  letter,  and  in  this  sense  the  participle  may  be  joined  with 
all  the  six  tenses  of  mm  ;  as,  epistola  scripta  est,  eratt  erit,fiutyfiterattfuarit. 
All  this  may  be  said  in  Latin ;  but  the  question  here  is  only  as  to  how  the 
tenses  of  the  passive  voice  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  participle 
perfect  passive  with  sum^  cram,  and  ero.  We  here  repeat  (see  ^168)  that 
laudatus  fueram.  and  laudatus  fiuro  are  sometimes  used  as  passive  tenses  for 
laudatus  eram.  and  laudatus  erOf  which  arose  from  a  desire  to  express  by  the 
auxiliary  verb  esse  the  terminated  condition  already  implied  m  the  parti- 
ciple perfect  passive.  Thus,  Livy  (xxiv.,  30)  says,  ceterum  JLeontinorum 
nemo—violatusjuerat,  nobody  had  been  injured ;  Pompey,  in  Cic,  ad  Att,, 
viii.,  12  (C),  si  capias  m  unwn  locum  J^^nt  coactacy  when  they  shall  have 
been  collected.  In  like  manner,  the  subjunctive,  laudatus  fuissemy  is  equiva- 
lent to  laudatus  essem;  e.  g.,  Ovid,  Metam.y  vi.,  156,  si  rum  sibi  visafmsset; 
Heroid.f  viL,  140,  si  Punica  non  Teucris  pressa  Juisset  humus ;  and  laudatus 
fuervm,  to  laudatus  sink  In  the  infinitive,  laudatum  Jttisse,  the  participle  is 
generally  to  be  considered  as  an  adjective. 

n  496.]  4.  The  tenses  of  the  present  and  past  time. 
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that  is,  the  present,  perfect,  imperfect,  and  pluperfect,  have 
also  a  subjunctive  mood;  as,  scribanif  scripserimj  scribe' 
bam,  scripsissem,  and  in  the  passive,  scribar,  scriptus  sim, 
scriberer,  scriptus  essem.  For  the  relations  in  whicl  the 
subjunctive  is  required,  see  Chapter  LXXVIII.  As 
tenses,  these  subjunctives  do  not  differ  from  the  significa- 
tion of  the  indicative. 

5.  Neither  the  active  nor  the  passive  voice  has  a  sub- 
junctive of  the  future,  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  oth- 
er means.  When  the  idea  of  futurity  is  already  implied 
in  another  part  of  the  proposition,  the  other  tenses  of  the 
subjunctive  supply  the  place  of  the  future,  viz.,  the  pres- 
ent and  imperfect  supply  the  place  of  the  fUture  subjunct- 
ive, and  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  that  of  the  future  per- 
fect. The  choice  of  one  or  other  of  these  four  subjunct- 
ives is  to  be  determined  by  the  time  expressed  by  the 
leading  verb  of  the  proposition,  and  by  the  relation  of  the 
action  being  either  completed  or  not  completed;  e.  g., 
Afflrmo  tibiy  si  hoc  beneficium  mihi  tribtms,  me  magnopere 
gavisurum,  and  qffirmabam  tibi,  si  illud  beneficium  mihi 
tribueres,  magnopere  me  gavisurum.  It  is  clear  that  tribti' 
as  and  trihueres  here  supply  the  place  of  the  future  sub- 
junctive, for  in  the  indicative  we  say  si  mihi  tribues — mag- 
Hopere  gaudeho.  Again,  Affirmo  ^ibi,  si  hoc  beneficium  mihi 
tribueris,  me  quamcunque  possim,  gratiam  tibi  relaturum,^ 
and  affirmabat  m,ihi,  si  illud  beneficium  ipsi  tribuissem,  se 
quamcunque  posset  gratiam  mihi  relaturum,  where  tribue- 
ris  and  tribuissem  supply  the  place  of  the  future  perfect, 
for  in  the  indicative  we  should  say  si  hoc  beneficium  mihi 
tribueris  (from  tribuero)^  quamcunque  potero  gratiam,  tibi 
referam,  when  you  shall  have  shown  me  this  kindness. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  the  passive  voice  :  affirmo  tibi,  si 
hoc  beneficium  mihi  tribuatur,  me  magnopere  gavisurum  ; 
affirmabam  tibi,  si  illud  beneficium  mihi  tribueretur,  mag- 
nopere me  gavisurum;  affirms  tibi,  me,  si  hoc  beneficium, 
mihi  tributum  sit  [or  fuerit),  quamcunque  possim  gratiam 
tibi  relaturum ;  affirmabam  tibi,  si  illud  beTiefidum  mih% 
tributum  esset  {orjuissetj,  qvxitncunque  possem  gratiam,  me 
tibi  relaturum. 

Note,— This  rule  is  not  affected  by  the  supposition  (which  was  a  subject 
of  dispute  even  in  ancient  times ;  see  Gellius,  xviii.,  2;  Perizon.  on  Sanct., 
3ft7i€rv.,  i.,  13,  note  6)  that  tribaerim,  which  we  called  above  a  perfect  sub- 
junctive, is  in  these  cases  the  subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  this  form  is  used  wherever  the  subjunctive  of  the  future  pei 
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feet  is  wanted ;  e.  g.,  Plaut.,  Pseud,,  U  h  89.  Quis  mi  tgitur  drMchmmn  nd 
^t,  si  dederim  tibi  7  Cic,  ad  Fam,j  i.,  7,  9,  Haec  profecto  vides  ^tumto  ue 
pressiora,  qtumtoque  iUustriora  futwra  sint^  qtmm  aliquantvm  ex  provincia  atqtu 
§38  impeno  laxidis  accesserit;  de  L^.  Agr.y  ii.,  20,  Pittont,  si  qiUMm  spem  er> 
erdtus  haJbeat,  kanc  non  halntiarumf  quum  viderit.  That  it  is  a  perfect  may  be 
inferred  even  from  the  manner  in  which  the  pluperfect  of  tlie  subiunctiTe 
is  used  instead  of  the  subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect,  and  in  which  the 
passive  of  this  tense  is  expressed.  As  the  question  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
we  shall  quote,  in  confirmation,  only  classical  passages :  Cic,  p.  Rose 
Am.,  38,  ostendit,  si  sublata  sit  venditio  bonorum,  iUum  pecuniam  grandem  amis- 
siartan  esse;  Herat.,  Serm.,  i.,  1,  32,  Hoc  merUe  laborem  seseferre^ senes  tU  in 
otia  tiUa  recedantf  aiunt,  qman  sibi  sint  congesta  dbaria  ;  Tacit.,  Hist,  iv.,  57, 
ouum  spoliati  fuerint  qxtieturos.  But  Madvig  (in  the  dissertation  above  re- 
ferred to,  p.  174)  has  proved  that  the  form  tribuerim  is  at  the  same  time 
the  subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect,  and  other  applications  of  this  form 
thus  receive  their  correct  explanation.  We  retain  the  designation  of  per- 
fect subjunctive  merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

[§  497.]  If  no  future  has  gone  before,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence  requires  the  subjunctive,  the  parti- 
ciple future  active  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  with  the 
appropriate  tense  of  the  verb  esse.  The  paraphrased  con- 
jugation (conju^atio  periphrasticaj,  as  it  is  called,  prop- 
erly expresses  an  intended  action  (see  §  498);  but  the  sub- 
junctives with  sim  and  essem  are  used,  also,  as  regular  sub- 
junctives of  the  future,  the  idea  of  intention  passing  over 
into  that  of  futurity ;  e.  g.,  Non  dubito  quin  rediturus  sit, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  return ;  non  duhitaham  quin 
rediturus  esset,  I  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  return.  The 
perfects  rediturus  Juerim  and  rediturus  Juissem  retain  their 
oiiginal  meaning,  implying  intention ;  e.  g.,  non  dubito 
quin  rediturtis  Juerit,  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  had  the 
intention  to  return.  (It  is  only  in  hypothetical  sentences 
that  this  meaning  passes  over  into  that  of  the  pluperfect 
subjimctive,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.)  If  we 
want  simply  to  express  fiiturity,  we  must  use  the  circum- 
locution vn^Juturum  sit  sndjuturum  esset;  e.  g.,  nescio 
numjuturum  sit,  ut  eras  hoc  ipso  tempore  jam  redierit,  and 
nescieham  numjuturum  esset,  ut postridie  eo  ipso  tempore 
jam  redisset.  This  same  circumlocution  must  be  employ- 
ed in  the  passive  of  which  the  participle  future  implies 
necessity,  and  cannot  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  simple  fu- 
ture; e.  g.,  non  dubito,  quin  futunim  sit,  ut  laudetur,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  he  will  be  praised ;  multi  non  dubitabant, 
quinjuturum  esset,  ut  Caesar  a  Pompeio  vinceretur,  that 
Caesar  would  be  conquered  by  Pompey. 

[§  498.]  6.  The  cojijugatio  periphrastica,  which  is  formed 
by  means  of  the  participle  future  active  and  the  auxilia 
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ry  verb  esse,  is  peculi^  to  the  Latin  language,  and  is  used 
to  express  an  intended  action,  or,  in  the  case  of  intransitive 
verbs,  a  state  or  condition  which  is  to  come  to  pass  (the 
Greek  fieXXeiv),  It  has  its  six  tenses  like  the  ordinary 
conjugation.  The  realization  depends  either  on  the  vdll 
of  the  subject  or  on  that  of  others,  or  upon  circumstances. 
In  the  first  case,  v^e  say  in  English,  "  I  intend,"  or  "  am 
on  the  point  of,"  and  in  the  others,  "  I  am  to"  (be,  or  do  a 
thing),  1.  e.,  others  wish  that  I  should  do  it;  e.  g.,  Sallust, 
lug,,  5,  Bellum  scripturus  sum,  quod  popultis  Romanus 
cum  Jugurtha  gessit,  I  am  on  the  point  of  writing,  or  in- 
tend to  write;  Varro,  De  Re  Rust,,  iii.,  16,  Quum  apes 
jam  evoliturae  sunt,  consonant  ve/iementer,  when  they  are 
on  the  point  of  flying  out ;  Cic,  De  Fin,,  ii.,  26,  Me  ipsum 
igitur  ames  oportet,  non  mea,  si  veri  amidjuturi  sumus,  if 
we  are  to  be  friends ;  Cat,  Maj,,  22,  Quare  si  haec  ita 
sunt,  sic  me  colitote^  tit  deum :  sin  una  est  interiturus  ani- 
mus cum  carpore^  vos  tamen  memoriam  nostram  pie  serva- 
bitis,  which  is  not  equivalent  to  interihit,  as  interiturus 
est  intimates  that  it  is  the  opinion  df  others ;  Tacit.,  Agr., 
46,  Quidquid  ex  Agricola  amavimtis,  manet  mansurumque 
est  in  animis  hominum,  i.  e.,  is  to  remain.  Imperfect: 
Liv.,  xxviii.,  28,  Rli  sicut  Mamertini,  in  Sicilia  Messanam, 
sic  Rhegium  hahituri perpetuam  sedem  erant,  they  intended 
to  keep  Rhegium.  Future:  Cic,  De  Invent.,  i.,  16,  At- 
tcntos  fademus  auditores,  si  dcTnonstrahimus,  ea,  quae  die- 
turi  erimtcs,  magna,  nova,  incredibilia  esse;  De  Or  at,,  ii., 
24,  hoe  ei  primum  praecipiemtis,  quascunque  causas  erit 
acturus,  ut  eas  diligenter  penitusque  cognoscat ;  i.,  52, 
(orator)  eorum,  apud  quos  aliquid  aget  aut  erit  acturus, 
mentes  sensusque  degustet  oportet.  The  future  perfect  oc- 
curs only  in  one  passage  of  Seneca,  Epist,  ix.,  14,  Sapi- 
ens tamen  non  vivet,  sijuerit  sine  homine  victuncs,  if  he 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  living. 

The  perfect  and  pluperfect  likewise  occur  in  their 
proper  signification;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Lig;  8,  Quidfacturi 
fuistis  ?  I  aslg,  what  did  you  intend  doing  there  ?  Liv., 
xxviii.,  28,  Vos  cum  Mandonio  consilia  communicastis  et 
arma  consodaturi  fuistis,  you  have  had  the  intention  of 
uniting  your  arms  with  theirs ;  Justin,  xiii.,  5,  Alexander 
excursurus  fucrat  cum  valida  manu  ad  Athena^  delendas, 
had  had  the  intention  of  marching,  &c  Scripturus  fui, 
however,  most  frequently  acquires  the  signification  of  a 
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pluperfect  subjuncdve  when  it  occurs  iti  a  sentence  con 
taimng  the  result  of,  or  inference  from  an  hypothetical 
sentence  (which  is  either  untrue  or  impossible),  according 
to  the  rule  explained  in  §  518,  that  the  Latins  commonly 
use  the  indicative  of  a  preterite  with  verbs  implying  '^os- 
sibUity,  viz.,  that  in  the  time  past  something  might  have 
happened ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  ii.,  1,  Quid  enim  Juturum  Juit,  si 
illu  plebs  agitdri  coepta  esset  tribuniciis  procellisl  Curt., 
iv.,  38,  Mazaetis^  si  transeuntihus  Jlumen  supervenissety 
huud  duhie  oppressurusfuit  incompositos^  equivalent  to  ac- 
ddisset  and  oppressisset. 

The  subjunctives  of  these  tenses  are  used  in  the  same 
way  as  the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  indicative,  if  the 
construction  of  a  sentence  requires  the  subjunctive.  Hence 
scripturusjhierimf  in  hypothetical  sentences,  takes  the  place 
of  a  pluperfect  subjimctive,  and  that  not  only  after  a  pres- 
ent tense;  as,  Liv.,  xxxi.,  7,  Quis  enim  duhitat,  quin,  si 
Saguntinis  impigre  tulissemus  opem^  totum  in  Hispaniam 
aversuri  bellum  Jkerimtis ;  but  also  after  preterites;  as, 
Liv.,  iv.,  38,  nee  duhium  erat,  quin^  si  tarn  paiici  simul 
ohire  omnia  possent,  tcrga  daturi  Jiostesjuerint ;  xxii.,  32, 
adeo  est  inopia  coactus  (Hannibal),  ut^'  nisi  tumfagae  spe- 
ciem  aheundo  timuisset^  GaUiam  r&petiiunis  fuerit ;  Cic, 
Ad  Att.^  ii.,  16,'  (Pompeius  kao^i^ero)  quidfuturumfuerit^ 
si  Bibulus  turn  in  forum  descendisset,  se  divinare  non  potu- 
isse.  The  pluperfect  subjunctive  itself,  however,  occurs 
in  Livy,  xxviii.,  24,  2,  and  xxxviii.,  46,  6. 

[§  499.]  7.  The  participle  future  passive  in  ndtis,  or 
the  participle  of  necessity  (partidpium  necessitatis)^  in 
combination  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  esse,  forms  another 
distinct  conjugation  denoting/w^wrc  necessity ,  and  not  future 
suffering;  for  epistola  scrihenda  est,  for  example,  does  not 
signify  **  the  letter  is  about  to  be  written,"  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  simple  future  epistola  scribetur^  but  "  the 
letter  must  be  written,"  there  being  either  an  internal  or 
external  necessity  for  its  being  written,  either  of  which  is 
expressed  in  English  by  "  the  letter  is  to  be  written." 
This  conjugation  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  the 
passive  of  the  conjttgatio  periphrastica.  The  tenses  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  auxiliary  verb  esse^  and  in  so  far 
do  not  differ  from  the  general  rule ;  e.  g.,  the  future, 
TibuU.,  iv.,  5,  init..  Qui  mihi  te,  Cerinthe,  dies  dedit,  hie 
mihi  Htnctua  atque  inter  fostos  semper  habendus  erit;  future 
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perfect,  in  Qulntil.,  xi.,  2, 27,  Si  langior  complectenda  me- 
maridjuerit  oratio,  proderit  per  partes  ediscere.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  with  regard  to  3iese  tenses  of  necessity, 
that,  as  in  the  active  conjugatio  periphrastica,  the  tenses 
of  the  past  (imperfect,  pluperfect,  and  the  historical  per- 
fect) are  used  at  the  same  time,  in  hypothetical  sentences, 
as  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjimctive  of  the  verb 
deheo^  I  must;  e.  g.,  Sulpicius  in  Cic,  Ad  Fam,,  iv.,  5, 
Quae  si  hoc  tempore  nan  suum  diem  ohisset,  patids  post 
annis  tamen  ei  moriendum  fuit^  i.  e.,  she  would  have  been 
obliged  to  die. 

[§  500.]  8.  The  perfect  indicative^  both  active  and  pass- 
ive, has  in  Latin,  besides  its  signification  of  an  action 
terminated  at  the  present  time,  that  of  an  aorist^  that  is, 
it  is  used  to  relate  events  of  the  past,  which  are  simply 
conceived  as  fsicts,  without  any  regard  to  their  being  ter- 
minated or  not  terminated,  in  respect  to  each  other;  e.  g., 
Itaque  Caesar  armis  rem  gerere  constituit,  exercitumjinihus 
Italiae  admovit^  Rubiconem  transiit,  Homam  et  aerarium 
occupavitf  Pompeium  cedentem  persecutus  est,  eumqtie  in 
campis  Pharsalids  devicit.  In  English  the  imperfect  is 
used  to  relate  events  of  the  past,  and  hence  we  translate 
the  above  passage :  Caesar  resolved  to  use  armed  force; 
he  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  passed 
the  Rubicon,  took  possession  of  Rome  and  the  treasury, 
pursued  Pompey,  and  defeated  him  in  the  plain  of  Phar- 
salus.  But  the  Latin  imperfect  is  never  used  in  this 
sense  ;  it  always  expresses  an  incomplete  or  continuing 
action  or  condition  of  the  past  time,  the  ancient  correct 
rule  being  pcrfecto  procedit,  imperfecto  insistit  oratio. 

Note  1. — But  even  in  historical  narrative  actions  or  conditions  may  be 
represented  as  continuing,  and  we  may  introduce,  e.  g.,  into  the  above 
narrative  things  which  are  conceived  as  continuing,  and  are  accordingly 
expressed  by  the  imperfect ;  Caesar  armis  rem  gerere  constituit :  videbat  enim 
inimicorum  in  dies  majorem  fieri  exercitum,  suorum  animos  debilitari,  reputabat- 
que  appropinqtutre  hienum  ;  itaque  exercitum  admxyvit,  &c.  Compare  the  ex- 
amples in  ^  599.  The  Latin  language  observes  this  diflference  between 
the  perfect  and  imperfect  indicative  so  strictly,  that  even  the  worst  writers 
do  not  violate  the  rule.  An  Englishman,  therefore,  must  be  very  cautious 
not  to  transfer  the  aoristic  meaning  of  the  English  imperfect  to  the  Latin 
language.  In  Latin  the  perfect  and  imperfect  are  sometimes  very  signifi- 
cantly put  in  juxtaposition ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  ii.,48,  Acqui  se  in  oppida  receperunty 
murisque  se  tenehant  {receperunt  describing  the  momentary  act  or  simple 
fact,  and  tenebant  the  continued  action)  ;  Cic,  Tusc^  i.,  30,  Ita  enim  cense- 
batf  itaque  disseruit  (the  last  word  introducing  the  speech  delivered  upon  a 
particular  occasion).  The  following  passage  of  Cicero  {Orat.,  38)  is 
striking,  but  most  strictly  correct:  Dicebat  melius  muim  scripsU  Hortensius, 
for  the  imperfect  makes  us  think  of  the  time  during  which  he  spoke 
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wnereas  the  perfect  expresses  simply  an  opinion  as  a  sort  of  rimnU, 
Compare  de  Diviru,  ii.,  37,  ^  78.  It  only  remains  here  to  mention  the  use 
of  the  imperfect  in  historical  narrative,  among  perfects,  to  denote  actions 
which  remained  incomplete.  The  explanation  is  implied  in  the  foregoing 
remarks.  In  Tacitus,  e.  g.,  we  reaa,  Ann.^  ii.,  34,  Inter  qua  L.  Piso  am' 
bUum  fori.,  corrupta  jridicia — increpans,  abire  se  et  cedere  turbe  testabatitr,  et 
sinttd  curiam  relinquebat.  Commotus  est  Tiberius,  et  quamquam  Pisonem 
mitibua  verbis  permiUsisset,propinquos  quoque  ejus  impuUt,  wt  abeuntem  auctori' 
tate  vd  precibus  tenerent.  The  imperfect  relinquebat  is  used  here  to  indicate 
that  his  intention  of  leaving  the  curia  was  not  carried  into  effect,  for  ho 
was  repeatedly  stopped,  and  at  last  he  remained.  This  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  signification  of  the  imperfect  (see  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat., 
Praef.y  lib.  i.,  ^  26,  where  he  speaks  of  the  signature  of  Greek  artists, 
iirolet),  and  also  occurs  elsewhere,  even  in  Cicero  (compare  Div.  in  Caec., 
17,  ^  55),  although  otherwise  he  expresses  the  same  meaning  by  a  circum- 
locution with  coepit. 

Conticuere  omnes,  intentique  ora  tenebant : 

Inde  toro  pater  Aeneas  sic  orsus  ah  alto  (est),  Virg.,  Aen.,  ii.,  init. 

[^  501.]  Note.  2. — In  Latin,  as  in  many  modem  languages,  the  present 
tense  is  often  used  instead  of  the  aorist  of  the  past,  when  the  writer  or 
speaker  in  his  imagination  transfers  himself  to  the  past,  which  thus  be- 
comes  to  him  present,  as  it  were.  Narrators  by  this  figure  frequently 
render  their  descriptions  very  animated;  but  in  regard  to  dependant 
sentences,  they  often  regard  such  a  present  as  a  regular  perfect,  and, 
accordingly,  use  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  in  the  dependant  sentence 
which  follows.  E.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  iv.,  18,  Quod  vbi  Verres  audivit,  sic  cu- 
piditate  inflammatus  est  non  solum  inspiciendi,  verum  etiam  auferendi,  ut  Dio- 
dorum  ad  se  vocaret  clc  posceret  (pocula).  Ille,  qui  ilia  non  invitus  haberet, 
respondet  se  Lilybaei  non  habere :  Melitae  apud  quendam  propinquum  suum 
rehquisse,  T\an  iste  (Verres)  continuo  mittit  homines  certos  Melitam  ;  scribit 
ad  qtiosimm  Melitenses,  ut  ea  vasa  perquirant :  rogat  Diodorum,  vt  ad  ilium 
awjon  proj^nquum  det  Utteras :  nihil  ei  longius  xndebatur,  quam  dum  illud  vide- 
ret  argentum.  Diodorus,  homofrugi  ac  diligens,  qui  sum  servare  vellet,  ad  pro- 
pinquum suum  scribit,  ut  iis,  qui  a  Verre  venissent,  responderet,  illud  argentum 
se  paucis  iUis  diebus  misisse  Lilybaeum.  We  here  see  how  the  historical 
present  is  followed  both  by  the  present  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  imperfect  is  perhaps  the  more  frequent  of  the  two. 
Cic,  in  Cat.,  iii.,  6,  Deinde  L.  Flaccus  et  C.  Pomptinus,  praetores,  quod  eorum 
opera  forti  usus  essem,  laudantur. 

[§  502.]  9.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Latin  imper- 
fect, therefore,  is  to  express  a  repeated  action,  manners 
customs,  and  institutions,  which  are  described  as  continu- 
ing at  some  given  period  of  the  past  time,  and  is  invari- 
ably used  where  in  English  the  compound  tense,  "  I  was 
writing,"  "  he  was  waiting,*'  is  employed. 

Socrates  dicere  solehat  (or  dicebatj,  omnes  in  eo,  quod  sci 

rent,  satis  esse  eloquentes,  Cic,  De  Or  at,,  i.,  14. 
Anseres  Romas  publice  alebantur  in  Capitolio, 

Note  1 . — An  action  often  repeated,  however,  may  also  be  conceived  as  a 
simple  historical  fact,  and  accordingly  be  expressed  by  the  perfect.  Hence 
we  may  say,  Socrates  solitus  est  dicere,  just  as  well  as  solebat;  but  the  idea 
is  different.  Solebat  reminds  us  of  the  whole  period  of  his  life  ;  whereas 
solitus  est  describes  the  habit  of  Socrates  simply  as  an  historical  fact 

[9  503.]  Note  2.~It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  epistolary  style  in  Latin  tl 
the  writer  transfers  himself  to  the  tune  at  which  the  letter  is  read  bf ' 
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person  £0  whom  it  is  addressed ;  and  hence  the  writer  speaks  of  acticns 
and  conditions  in  the  same  terms  as  he  would  use  if  he  were  present  at 
the  moment  the  letter  is  received.  In  consequence  of  this  he  frequently 
uses  the  imperfect  and  perfect,  where  in  English  we  should  use  the  pre* 
ent ;  e.  g.,  Ilaec  scribebam  media  noctey  I  write  this  at  midnight  (or  scnpsi 
haec  media  nocte^  when  the  action  is  to  be  described  as  a  completed  one,  and 
not  as  going  on  at  the  time)  ;  Novi  nihil  nunc  erat  apud  nos^  siquidem  certa 
tibi  c^erri  vie^  there  are  no  news  here ;  Quae  ad  earn  diem,  qtaim  haec  acrtbe- 
6am,  audiveramuSy  inania  rumor  videbatur.  Dicebant  tamen,  &c.|  what  we 
have  heard  till  the  moment  I  write  this,  &c. ;  but  people  say,  &c.  As 
these  preterites  are  only  formal,  they  may  be  joined  with  the  adverbs  nunc^ 
etiamnunc ;  instead  of  which  real  preterites  would  require  tunc  and  etiam' 
turn.  Comp.  Cic,  ad  Att,  v.,  16,  4 ;  xvi.,  3,6;  ad  Quiw/.  Frat.,  iii.,  1,  2 
But  this  peculiarity  is  very  frequently  not  observed. 

[§  504.]  10.  The  perfect  subjunctive  has  not  this  mean- 
ing of  an  aorist,  but  is  always  used  to  express  a  termina- 
ted action  with  reference  to  the  present  time,  and  thua 
completely  answers  to  the  perfect  in  English.  The  im- 
perfect subjunctive,  on  the  other  hand,  in  historical  narra- 
tives, has  the  aorist  sense  of  the  perfect  indicative,  when 
past  events  are  mentioned  (with  the  conjunction  ut),  with- 
out reference  to  the  action  or  condition  being  completed 
or  not. 

This  difference  is  easily  perceived ;  e.  g.,  ptier  de  tecto 
decidit,  ut  crusfregerit,  "  the  boy  has  fallen  from  the  roof, 
so  that  he  has  brokon  his  leg,"  is  not  a  narrative,  but  the 
statement  of  an  event  completed  at  the  present  time ;  but 
ptcer  de  tecto  decidit,  ut  eras  f ranger et^  "  the  boy  fell  from 
the  roof,  so  that  he  broke  his  leg,"  is  a  real  historical  nar- 
rative, for  the  perfect  decidit  is  here  u^ed  in  its  aorist  sense, 
and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  supplies  its  place  in  the 
dependent  sentence. 

A  comparison  with  the  English  language  thus  leads  to 
this  conclusion,  that  the  perfect  and  imperfect  subjunctive 
are  used  in  Latin  in  the  same  sense  as  in  English ;  but 
the  perfect  indicative  in  Latin,  as  an  historical  tense,  an- 
swers to  the  English  imperfect,  and  the  Latin  imperfect 
indicative  to  the  English  paraphrased  tense  with  "I  was" 
and  a  participle. 

Note. — The  principle  of  the  Latin  language  relative  to  the  use  of  the 
perfect  indicative  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  historical  narratives  is 
attested  by  so  many  passages  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention  any 
in  confirmation  of  it.  But  we  must  observe  that  Latin  writers,  neverthe- 
less, sometimes  use  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  the  historical  sense,  which 
properly  belongs pnly  to  the  indicative  of  this  tense.  This  may  have  arisen 
from  a  feeling  that  there  ought  to  be  a  tense  to  express  actions  in  their 
progress  in  a  dependent  sentence  (in  the  subjunctive),  since  the  imperfect 
originally  and  properly  expressed  a  continuea  and  incomplete  action;  and 
in  this  manner  we  account  for  the  perfect  subjunctive  which  now  and  thea 
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occurs  ii  Cicero  after  the  historical  forms  inventus  est  or  Jtdt ;  e.  g.,  p 
MureiUi  11,  inventus  est  scriba  owdom,  On,  FlamuSt  qui  comicvm  ocvios  eon- 
Jixerit  et  singulis  diebus  ediscenaos  fastos  populo  proposutritf  &c. ;  in  Verr., 
IV.,  26,  NuUa  domus  in  SiciUa  locuj^les  fuit,  ubi  Ute  W)n  textrinum  instituerit ; 
for,  after  all,  if  the  construction  is  altered  so  as  to  make  the  dependent 
sentence  ii^dep^endent,  we  are  obliged  to  use  the  historical  tense ;  i.  e.,  the 
perfect  indicative.  But  the  prevailing  custom  was  to  assign  to  the  imper- 
fect subjunctive  the  sense  oi  an  aorist ;  and  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  an 
historical  narrative  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  exception  from  the  rule, 
however  frequently  it  may  occur.  Nepos  uses  the  perfect  subjunctive  in 
this  sense  more  frequently  than  other  writers ;  and  he  thereby  shows  his 
desire,  in  his  short  h^^toncal  sketches,  to  put  the  facts  one  by  the  side  of 
the  other,  rather  than  to  give  a  progressive  historical  narrative.  For  ex- 
ample, in  his  life  of  Hannibal,  where  he  says,  Hie  autem  veluthereditaie  re- 
lictum  odium  paiemum  erga  Romanos  sic  amservavit^  ut  prius  animamy  quam 
idy  deposuerit — Antiockum  tanta  ctqnditate  incendit  bellandiy  ut  usque  a  rubra 
mari  arma  conatus  sit  inferre  ItaUae^  we  at  once  perceive  this  character  of 
his  style  ;  though  in  other  passages  he  uses  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  and 
gives  to  his  narrative  a  real  historical  character.  In  Livy,  too,  the  per- 
fect subjunctive  is  found  in  this  sense,  but  only  now  and  then,  and  more 
for  the  sake  of  variety  than  on  any  definite  principle ;  hence,  when  in  i.,  3, 
he  says,  Tantum,  tamen  opes  creveranty  ut  movere  arma  nee  Mezentius  rue  iUli 
alii  accolae  ausi  sint,  instead  of  the  more  usual  auderent,  it  cannot  affect  the 
general  rule  concerning  the  consecutio  temporum. 

[§  505.]  11.  The  duration  and  completion  of  an  action 
in  reference  to  another  are  expressed  m  Latin  more  accu- 
rately than  in  English,  by  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect. 
When  one  action  must  be  completed  before  another  can 
begin,  the  former  is  invariably  expressed  by  the  pluperf. ; 
e.  g.,  quum  domuni  intrasset,  quum  in  forum,  venisset^  ani- 
madvertit;  quum  amicum  conspeansset^  dixit,  &c.,  "when 
he  had  entered  the  house,  he  perceived."  We  are  less 
accurate  in  saying  "virhen  I  entered  the  house,  I  per- 
ceived," or  "  I  entered  the  house,  and  perceived."  But 
Uns  cannot  be  done  in  Latin,  and  the  pluperfect  is  used 
wherever  the  relation  of  the  actions  permits  it.  Exam- 
ples are  extremely  numerous. 

Lysander  quum  per  specvlatares  comperisset,  vulgu?n  Athe 

niensium  in  terram  exisse  navesque  pae7ic  inanes  relictas* 

tempus  rei  gerendae  non  dimisit,  Nep.,  Alcib.,  8. 

Note. — Considering  this  general  accuracy  of  the  Latin  language  in  ex- 
pressing the  natural  succession  of  actions,  which  is  evident,  also,  in  the 
application  of  the  participle  perfect  (see  ^  635),  it  is  the  more  surprising 
that,  in  interrogative  expressions,  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  used  so  fre- 
quently where  we  should  have  expected  the  pluperfect ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Tusc, 
v.,  37,  Socrates  quam  rogaretur  (for  rogatus  esset)  cujatem  se  esse  diceret, 
Mundanumy  inquit. 

[§  506.]  It  must  be  observed  here  (1)  that  the  conjunc- 
tion dum  (while,  as)  is  generally  joined  with  the  present 
indicative,  even  when  events  of  the  past  time  are  spoken 
of,  and  when  we  should  consequently  expect  either  the 
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imperfect  or  perfect ;  e.  g.,  i/wm  paiicas  res  retinere  nolo 
omnes  fortunas  perdidij  Cicero,  Divin.,  17  ;  dum  expectca 
quidnam  sibi  certi  afferatur^  ante  Tioctem  nan  discessit ;  dum 
ego  in  SicUia  sum,  nulla  statua  dejecta  est^  in  Verr.,  ii.,  66. 
(2)  That  in  historical  narratives  the  conjunctions  ja^^^g'waw 
(or  posteaquamj,  ubij  tibi  primum,  ut,  ut  pHmum,  quum 
primum,  simid  ut,  simul  ac^  simvl  atque  (or  simul  alone), 
all  of  which  are  equivalent  to  the  English  "  as  soon  as," 
are  generally  joined  with  the  historical  perfect,  and  not 
with  the  pluperfect,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  suc- 
cession of  the  actions  indicated  by  these  conjunctions. 
Hence  we  say,  ubi  illud  audivit^  nuntiutn  ad  regem  misit; 
ut  Lacedaemonem  venit,  adire  ad  magistratus  noluit;  simul- 
atque  provincia  ei  obvenit,  statim  quaerere  coepit,  &c. 

Dum  ea  Romani  parant  constdtantque,  jam  Saguntum 
summa  vi  oppugnabatur,  Liv.,  xxi.,  7. 

Onus  ex  captivis  domum  abiit,  quod  JaUaci  reditu  in  castra 
jurejurando  se  cxsolvisseL  Quod  ubiinnotuit  relatumque 
ad  senatum  est,  omnes  censtierunt  comprehejidendum  et 
ctistodibus  publice  datis  deducendum  ad  JSannibalem 
esse,  Liv.,  xxii.,  61. 

[^  507.  a.]  Note  1. — Dum  (while),  with  the  present,  occurs  very  fre 
quently;  but  it  is  very  surprising  to  find  it  sometimes  used  by  Livy  in 
transitions  from  one  event  to  another ;  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  38th  book,  Dum  in  Asia  bellum  gerituTy  ne  in  Aetolis  quidem  quietae  res 
fuerant.  Compare  Drakenborch  on  Livy,  i.,  40 ;  Heinrich  on  Cic,  Part, 
ined.,  p.  75 ;  Heindorf  on  Horace,  Sat.y  i.,  5,  72.  However,  that  the  pres- 
ent is  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  proved  by  such  passages  as  Cic,  p. 
Rose.  Am.f  32,  Dum  Sulla  in  aliis  rebus  erat  occupatusy  erant  intereoy  qui  suis 
vidneribus  mederentur  ;  Liv.,  x.,  36,  dum  haec  in  Apulia  gerebantur,  Samnites 
— non  tenuerunt ;  Nep.,  Hann.y  2,  Quae  divina  res  dum  conficiebatuTy  quaesivit 
a  me.  The  perfect,  also,  is  sometimes  joined  with  dian  ;  as,  de  Fin.y  ii.,  13, 
dum  voluerunt — sustulerunt.  Dum  in  the  sense  of  quamdiu  (as  long  as), 
however,  when  referring  to  the  past  time,  is  regularly  joined  with  the  im- 
perfect. 

[^  507.  b.']  With  regard  to  our  rule  respecting  the  conjunctions  which 
signify  "as  soon  as,"  it  is  a  remarkable  point  that  the  Latins,  contrary  to 
their  usual  practice,  here  neglect  to  express  that  one  action  was  com- 
pleted before  the  second  began.  The  perfect  is  less  necessary,  for  its 
place  is  supplied  not  only  by  the  historical  present  (which  is  easily  ex- 
plained from  ^  501),  but  frequently  by  the  imperfect,  at  least  in  connexion 
with  the  principal  coniunctiony  postquam  ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  i.,  54,  Itaqueypostquam 
satis  virium  collectum  videbaty  e  suis  unum  Romam  ad  patrem  mittit ;  iii.,  46, 
postquam — Tiemo  adibaty  domum  se  recepit ;  and  so  in  many  ether  passages 
of  Livy.  But  the  surprising  point  is,  that  the  pluperfect  is  not  used,  even 
where  the  completion  of  the  action  introduced  by  those  conjunctions  is 
manifest ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Rose  Am.,  6,  posteaquam  victoria  (nobilitatis)  con- 
stitiUa  est  ab  armisque  recessimus — erat  ille  Romae  freqv^ns.  There  are  only 
few  exceptions  in  which  the  pluperfect  is  used  ;  as  Cic,  in  Verr.y  iv.,  24, 
foateaqiMm  tantam  multitudinem  collegerat  emblematum — institmt  officinam 
Syracusis ;  and  hence  the  ordinary  mode  of  explaining  an  ablative  abso 
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iQte  by  postquam  with  the  pluperfect  cannot  be  approved  of.  It  is  only  U 
descriptions  of  repeated  conditions  in  the  past  time  that  the  pluperfect  is 
indispensable;  as,  Nep.,  Aldb.f  1,  Idem  simulae  se  remisenU  tuque  cau»a 
sttbercUf  quare  animi  laborem  perferretf  bunaiosus  reperiebatur,  Poatquam  is 
farther  joined  with  the  pluperfect  when  a  long  or  a  definite  space  of  time 
intervenes  between  a  preceding  and  a  subsequent  event,  so  that  there  is 
no  connexion  between  them;  e.  g.,  Nep.,  Hnnn.,  8,  Hannibal  amto  tertio 
postquam  domo  profugerat^  cum  quinqtte  navibus  AJricam  acctssit.  It  is  re- 
markable to  find,  also,  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  joined 
with  postquam  ;  as  in  Cic,  p.  JLtg.  Man,,  4,  qid  poateaquam  maximas  aedi- 
ficasset  omassetque  classes — Ugatos  ac  litteras  misit ;  ana  j9.  Cluent.,  64,  181 ; 
ad  Fam.,  ii.,  19.  They  may,  however,  be  explained  from  ^  570.  The  pas- 
sage p.  Reg.  Deiot.,  13,  36,  is  doubtful. 

[6  508.]  Note  2. — ^The  pluperfect  is  sometimes  used  by  historians  instead 
of  the  historical  tense  merely  to  express  the  rapidity,  with  which  actions 
succeed  one  another,  one  being  described  as  already  completed  before  any 
thing  else  could  begin  ;  e.  g.,  Curt.,  x.,  17,  Nee  muris  urbis  luctus  contine- 
batur,  sed  proximam  regionem  ab  ea,  demde  magnam  partem  Asiae  ds  Eu- 
phraten  tanti  maU  fama  pervaserat.  Here  the  pluperfect  is  used  without 
reference  to  a  subsequent  action,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  English,  "  the 
report  immediately  spread,"  <Scc. 

[§  509.]  12.  In  the  use  of  the  two  futures  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  likewise  more  accurate  than  the  English.  For 
when  a  future  action  is  spoken  of,  either  in  the  future  or 
in  the  imperative  (or  in  the  subjunctive  used  impera- 
tively), and  another  is  joined  with  it,  which  has  not  yet 
come  to  pass,  the  latter,  also,  is  put  in  the  future,  if  the 
actions  are  conceived  as  continuing  together,  and  in  the 
future  perfect,  if  the  one  must  be  completed  before  the 
other  can  begin.  This  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  expressed  by  these  tenses ;  but  it  must  be 
specially  mentioned,-  because  in  English  we  often  use 
the  present  instead  of  the  future,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  verbs  "I  can'*  and  "I  will;"  e.  ^.tfaciam  sipotero, 
I  shall  do  it,  if  I  coji  ;Jacito  hoc,  uhi  voles ,  do  it  when  you 
will ;  because,  owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  future 
perfect,  we  frequently  supply  its  place  either  by  the  sim- 
ple future  or  by  the  present ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  65, 
ut  sementemjeceris,  ita  metes,  as  you  sow,  so  will  you  reap. 
We  must  here  draw  particular  attention  to  the  application 
of  the  future  perfect  m  hypothetical  sentences,  where  the 
conclusion  depends  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  preceding 
condition ;  e.  g.,  si  invenero,  tecum  communicabo,  for  which 
we  very  inaccurately  say,  "  when  I  find  it,"  or  "  when  I 
have  found  it." 

Naturam  si  sequemur  ducem,  numquam  aherrahimttSy  Cic, 

De  Off.,  i.,  28. 
Adolescentes  quum  relaxare  aninos  et  dare  se  jncundita^ 

G  o 
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volent,  caveant  intemperantiam,  meminerint  verecundiae^ 

Cic,  De  Of.,  i.,  34. 
De  (Jarihagine  veren  non  ante  desinanij  quam  iUam  caxt- 

sam  esse  cogTiovero,  Cic,  CaU  Maj.,  6. 
Malevolentiae  liominum  in  me,  si  poteris,  occurres,  si  non 

potueris,  hoc  consolabere,  quod  me  de  statu  meo  mdlis  con^ 

tumeliis  deterrere  possimt,  Cici  ad  Fam.,  xi.,  11. 

[^  510.]  Note. — When  the  leading  sentence  contains  the  present  impera- 
tive, si  is  often  joined  with  the  present ;  as,  defends  si  votes  (Cic,  Philip.,  ii., 
44) ;  perfice  sipotes  (Cic,  Tusc,  i.,  8) ;  expone  nisi  motestum  est  (ibid.,  if,  12) ; 
and  nardly  ever  with  the  future.  (See  Chap.  LXXIX.)  The  present 
with  sif  instead  of  the  future,  is  sometimes  found  also  in  other  connexions; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr,,  i.,  2,  Si  reus  condemnatur,  desinent  homines  dicere,  his 
judiciis  pecuniam  phaimum  posse^  sin  abwlvitUTy  desinemus  nos  de  jtidicOs 
transferendis  recusare ;  and  very  frequently  in  the  comic  poets.  The  rule, 
however,  is  that  the  future  should  be  used.  Attention  was  above  directed 
to  the  practice  of  using  the  future  of  the  verbs /xw^e  and  ve/2e  with  the  con- 
junction «t,  and  with  the  same  accuracy  these  verbs  are  used  in  the  future 
perfect,  when  the  possibility  or  the  intention  of  doing  a  thing  must  be 
proved  before  the  action  relating  to  it  can  take  place.  Hence  we  say,  si 
voluerOf  si  potuaro,  si  licuerit,  si  placueritj  si  otium  habuero,  instead  of  which 
we  should  use  either  the  present  or  future;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Tusc,  i.,  43,  Ve^ 
runtamen^  Crito^  si  me  assequi  potuerisy  sepelito  ;  de  Re  PuhL,  i.,  43,  Than  fit 
iUudf  quod  apud  Platonem  est  luculente  aictum^  si  mado  id  exprimere  Latine 
potuero ;  de  Leg.y  ii.,  18,  PUUo,  si  modo  interpretari  potueroy  his  fere  verbis 
utitur,  for  he  must  have  made  the  attempt  to  translate  Plato  before  he  can 
make  him  speak.    See  Heinrich  on  Cic,  de  Re  Publf  p.  48,  foil. 

[^  611.]  We  add  the  following  remarks  on  the  farther  use  of  the  future 
perfect.  As  this  tense  expresses  a  future  action  as  completed,  it  acquires 
the  meaning  of  the  simple  future,  impljring,  however,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  action  will  be  completed.  This  occurs,  in  the  first  place,  when 
another  future  perfect,  or  any  other  tense  supplying  its  place,  is  contained 
m  the  leading  sentence,  so  that  the  two  actiops  are  contemporaneous ; 
e.  g.,  Cic.,  ad  Fam.,  x.,  13,  Qui  M.  Antonium  oppresserit,  is  bellum  confecerit ; 
in  Verr.f  ii.,  C2,  Da  mihi  hoc  (i.  e.,  si  hoc  mihi  dederis),  jam  tibi  maximam  par- 
tem defensionis  praecideris ;  Liv.,  xxii.,  54,  non  aggrediar  narrarc,  qiiae  edis- 
sertando  (i.  e.,  si  edissertavero)  minora  vero  fecero ;  Cic,  ad  Att.y  v.,  1,  Tu 
invita  mtdieresj  ego  accivero  pueros.  But  the  future  perfect  has  the  meaning 
of  a  quickly  completed  future  action,  also,  without  any  such  express  rela- 
tion to  another  action;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Plane,  33,  sed  medius  fidius,  multo 
citius  meam  salvXem  pro  te  abjecero,  quam  Cn.  Plancii  salutem  iradidcro ;  ad 
Att.y  iii.,  19,  Nusquamfacilius  hanc  miserrimam  vitam  vel  sustentabo,  vel,  quod 
est  melius,  abjecero  ;  ix.,  7,  De  triumpho  tibi  assentwr :  qujem.  quidem  totum  facile 
et  libenter  abjecero  ;  de  Re  Pvbl.,  i.,  13,  Nihil  est  adhuc  disputatum,  et  quxmiam 
est  integrum,  libenter  tibi,  Laelit  ut  de  eo  disseras,  equidem  concessero.  This  is 
particularly  frequent  with  the  future  perfect  videro,  because  the  act  of  see 
mg  is  most  easily  accomplished ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  viii.,  33,  Videro  cessurusne  pro- 
vocationi  sis,  cui  rex  Romanus  Tullus  HostiUus  cessit,  which  is  not  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  expressions  mox,  post,  alias,  alio  loco  videro,  for  a  rapid 
completion  can  only  be  spoken  of  at  the  moment  when  the  action  is  be- 

f  inning ;  e.  g,,  Cic,  de  Fin.,  i.,  10,  35,  quaefuerit  causa,  mox  videro ;  de  Re 
^vbl.,  ii.,  9,  habuit  plebem  in  clientelas  principum  descriptam,  quod  quantae 
fuerit  utilitati,  post  videro  ;  Acad.,  ii.,  44,  recte  secusne,  alias  viderimus. 
Hence  this  mode  of  speaking  generally  implies,  that  for  the  moment  a 
thing  is  to  be  dismissed  from  our  thoughts,  and  can  scarcely  be  taken  into 
•erious  consideration.  In  the  comic  writers  the  future  perfect  is  still 
more  frequently  used  instead  of  the  simple  future, 
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[§  512.]  13.  The  tenses  of  the  indicative  may  be  con- 
nected in  any  way  which  the  intention  of  the  speaker 
may  require ;  e.  g.,  I  am  writing  now,  but  this  time  yes- 
terday I  took  a  walk ;  I  know  the  person  whom  you  will 
see  to-morrow.  But  in  dependent  sentences,  that  is,  in 
the  subjunctive,  similar  tenses  alone  can  be  connected 
with  one  another,  that  is,  the  tenses  of  the  present  (pres- 
ent and  perfect)  and  the  tenses  of  the  past  (imperfect  and 
pluperfect).  In  the  rules  respecting  what  is  usually  called 
the  succession  of  tenses,  but,  more  correctly,  the  dependence 
of  sentences  upon  one  another,  everything  depends  upon 
the  time,  for  the  pi*esent  time  is  suited  only  to  the  present, 
and  the  past  to  the  past;  the  relation  of  an  action  depend- 
ing only  upon  itself  is  never  doubtful.  Hence  we  have 
only  to  remember  that  the  perfect  naturally,  and  in  the 
subjimctive  always,  expresses  the  present  time,  and  that, 
consequently, 

The  Present  and  Perfect  are  followed  by  a  Present 
and  Perfect,  and 

The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  by  an  Imperfect  and 

Pluperfect ; 

E.  g.,  scio  quid  agas  and  scio  quid  egcris ;    audivi  quid 

agas  and  audivi  quid  egeris ;   but  sdeham  quid  agercs 

and  sdeham   quid  egisses ;   audiveram  quid  agercs  and 

andiveram  quid  egisses. 

Note. — ^The  Latin  language,  however,  is  not  so  constrained  as  not  to 
be  able,  in  cases  where  the  sense  requires  it,  to  make  presents  dependent 
upon  preterites,  and  preterites  upon  presents.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
that  a  preterite  should  be  followed  by  a  present,  viz.,  when  the  result  of  a 
past  action  extends  to  the  present  time ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Bna.,  88,  Ardebat  autem 
aortensius  cupiditate  dicendi  stc,  tU  in  nuUo  vnquam  flagraatius  stttdhtm  vide- 
rim,  that  is,  that  up  to  this  time  I  have  never  seen ;  Nep.,  Aristid.t  1, 
.Quamquam  adeo  exceUebat  Aristides  abstinerUitL,  tU  unus  post  hominum  memO' 
xiam  cognomine  Justus  sit  (qtpellatus :  tamen  a  Themistocle  collabefactus  testtda 
ilia  eat^  decent  annonan  multatus  est.  Here,  too,  the  perfect  subjunctive 
makes  the  dependent  seiktence  proceed  from  the  past,  or  the  time  to  which 
the  action  of  the  leading  verb  belongs ;  and  the  result,  combined  with  the 
author*s  opinion,  is  extended  to  the  present  time :  "  he  was  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  range  of  history,  down  to  the  present  time,  that  was  sumamed 
the  Just."  Such  variations  must  be  admissible,  although  no  special  rule 
is  given  on  their  account,  for  they  do  not  often  occur.  (Comp.  my  note  on 
Cic,  m  Verr.,  v.,  10,  in  fin.,  and  Cic,  de  FifUj  ii.,  20,  init.)  A  preterite,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  follow  a  present,  when  the  dependent  sentence  is  to 
express  a  continuing  action  in  the  past,  as  in  Cic,  in  Verr.,  v.,  11,  Scitote 
oppidum  esse  in  SiciUa  nulhtm  ex  iis  oppidis^  in  quibus  consistere  praetores  et 
convention  agere  soleantf  quo  in  oppido  non  isti  delecta  rmdier  ad  Ubidinem  esset 
{etset  here  alludes  to  the  whole  period  of  the  praetorship),  but  such  sen- 
tences can  only  b^  considered  as  exceptions,  and /umf  would  be  more  reg- 
ular. There  are  also  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  cannot  be  ez* 
plained,  and  must  be  considered  as  irregnlarities :  see  my  note  on  Cic,  in 
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Verr.,  i.,  30,  75 ;  and  thus  we  sometimes  find,  especially  in  Caesar,  an  it 
regular  transition  from  the  preterite  of  the  leading  verb  to  the  present  ol 
the  dependent  one.  We  cannot  here  enter  upon  the  detail  of  such  mat- 
ters, and  we  shall  only  add  the  remark  that,  when  the  hypothetical  imper* 
feet  subjunctive  is  followed  by  a  present  or  perfect  subjunctive,  the  above 
rule  is  not  violated,  because  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  refers  to  the 
present  time ;  e.  g.,  Sallust,  Cat.j  7,  Memorare  possem  (differs  from  memo' 
rarepossttm  only  by  the  hypothetical  form  of  the  expression),  qvibus  inlods 
maxtmas  hostium  copias  populus  Romanus  parva  manu  fuderit^  quas  urbes^  na- 
tura  munitaa,  pugnando  ceperity  m  ea  res  lar^us  nos  ab  incepto  traheret.  (JFV 
dUset  would  nave  continued  the  hypothetical  expression,  but  actual  facts 
are  here  meant.)  But  even  in  cases  like  this  the  imperfect  is  generally 
used  in  the  dependent  sentence  for  the  sake  of  the  succession  of  tenses ; 
as,  Cic,  de  Fin.f  i.,  8,  Quid  enim  me  prohiheret  Epicturevm  esse^  si  probarem 
quae  ille  diceret^  quum  praesertim  ilia  perdiscere  Ivdus  essetj  where  we  should 
nave  expected  dicit  and  sit ;  ad  Fam.y  xiii.,  66,  A.  Caecinam  non  commenda- 
rem  tibif  qmtm  scirenif  qua  fide  m  itu)s  soleres  esse^  nisi  me  patris  ejus  memoria 
mxmerety  where  W6  might  say  sciam  and  soleas.  Similar  expressions  occur 
frequently ;  comp.  Cic,  Philip.,  v.,  18,  in  fin. ;  de  Off.,  ii.,  14,  in  fin. ;  Tusc, 
].,  21,  init. 

[§  513.]  The  simple  rule  respecting  the  succession  of 
tenses  becomes  somewhat  difficult  through  the  double  sig- 
nification of  the  perfect  indicative.  In  the  above  rule  it 
was  treated  only  as  the  present  of  a  completed  action  (in 
which  sense  it  is  equivalent  to  the  English  perfect) ;  but 
as  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  aorist  of  the  past  (see  §  500), 
it  is  also  connected  with  the  tenses  of  the  past  time,  viz., 
vnth  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect.  In  this  sense  the  Lat- 
in perfect  is  translated  by  the  English  imperfect.  The 
above  rule,  therefore,  will  be  completed  by  the  follo\ving 
addition  : 

The  historical  perfect  is  followed  by  the  imperfect  and 
pluperfect. 

E.  g.,  Audivi  quid  ageres  and  audivi  quid  egisses.  The 
two  meanings  of  the  perfect  and  their  influence  upon  the 
tense  of  the  dependent  verb  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
sentences : 

Verres  Sictliam  per  triennium  ita  vexavit  ac  pcrdidit,  ut  ea 
restitui  in  antiquum  statum  nullo  modo  possit^  says  Cic- 
ero finVerr.,  i v., init.)  with  reference  to  the  actual  state: 
of  Sicily. 
Conon  quum  patriam  ohs^ideri  audisset,  non  quaesivii,  uhi 
ipse  tuto  viveret,  sed  unde  praesidio  posset  esse  civibus 
suis,  says  Nepos  (Con,,  2),  in  speaking  of  past  events. 

[^  514.]  Note  1. — We  may  in  general  be  guided  by  the  English  language, 
as  we  translate  the  Latin  historical  perfect  by  our  imperfect.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  Latins,  owing  to  the  very  frequent  use  of 
the  perfect  as  an  aorist  of  the  past  or  an  historical  tense,  became  so  ac- 
customed to  its  connexion  with  the  imperfect,  that  in  many  cases  thev 
died  this  tense  even  where  the  Latin  perfect  is  equivalent  to  the  Englisn 
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peiiect ;  but  this  occurs  only  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  conceiving  the 
action  in  its  progress,  and  not  merely  its  conclusion  or  result.  Thus  Cic- 
ero (m  Verr.t  i.,  1)  says,  adduxi  enim  kominemf  in  quo  aaUsfacere  extaris  na- 
tion^ms  possetis^  in  whom  you  may  satisfy,  dec.  In  the  same  manner,  Q. 
Cicero  says  at  the  close  of  an  explanation  {de  Petit.  Cons.,  4),  quonican  quat 
mbaidia  novitatis  fiabereSf  et  Jiabere  posses^  expostdf  nunc  de  magniiudine  peti- 
tionis  dicam.  In  these  sentences  we  shoula  require  adduxi  hominemt  in  quo 
satisfacere  poasitiSy  and  qiumiam  exposuif  quae  subsidia  habeas  et  habere  possis, 
which  would  not  be  wrong  by  any  means,  but  it  would  be  against  the  usage 
of  the  Latin  language ;  for  the  Latins  conceived  the  action  in  its  duration, 
while  we  describe  it,  together  with  its  result,  by  the  perfect,  and  this  is  the 
case  more  especially  when  the  acting  person  had  an  intention  accompany- 
ing him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  action.  We  say,  for  exam- 
ple, *'  I  have  done  this  that  you  may  see,"  and  the  Latin  feci  hoc^  ut  intelli- 
^as,  would  not  be  wrong ;  but  as  it  was  my  intention  from  the  beginning,  it 
IS  preferable  to  any  feci  hoc,  ut  inteUigeres,  although  I  am  not  relating  events, 
but  speaking  with  reference  to  the  present  time.  (Comp.  Cic,  Philm.y  ix., 
2,  ^  5,  where  restaret  is  quite  correct.)  Hence  such  sentences  as,  dm  du- 
bitavi  num  melius  sit,  saepe  mecum  cogitavi  quidnam  causae  sit,  would  sound 
strange  to  a  Latin  ear ;  and  the  more  correct  mode  of  speaking  is,  diu  du- 
bitavi  num  melius  esset  and  saepe  cogitavi  quidnam  causae  esset,  and  the  words 
diu  and  saepe  indicate  that  the  perfects  dubitavi  and  cogitavi  are  conceived, 
as  it  were,  as  an  aggregate  of  single  doubts  and  thoughts,  which  them- 
selves belong  to  the  past  time>  while  the  conclusion  extends  to  the  present. 
But  the  rule  is  not  upset  by  this  remark,  for  when  the  sentence  following 
does  not  refer  to  the  separate  parts  of  the  action,  but  exclusively  to  the  re 
suit,  the  perfect  is  followed  by  the  present ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  v.,  6,  Ego 
meis  rebus  gestis  hoc  sian  assecutus,  ut  bentan  nomen  existimer  ;  Eutrop.,  viii., 
2,  Trajanus  rempubUcam  ita  administravit,  ut  omnibus  principibus  merito  prae^ 
feratur.  These  are  the  results  of  completed  actions,  and  not  intentions 
continuing  along  with  the  actions.  The  present  may  be  used  in  subordi- 
nate and  dependent  sentences,  even  after  an  historical  perfect,  if  that 
which  is  to  be  expressed  is  universal,  and  not  valid  for  tnat  time  only 
which  is  indicated  by  the  leading  verb ;  e.  g.,  Justin,  xxxi.,  8,  Antiocho  pa- 
com  petenti  ad  priores  condidones  nihil  addiium,  Africano  praedicante,  neque 
Romanis,  si  vincaniur,  animos  minui,  neque,  si  vincant,  secundis  rebus  insoles- 
eere.  Here  the  presents  express  thb  fact  of  the  Romans  not  losing  their 
courage  in  misfortune,  and  of  their  not  being  insolent  in  prosperity,  as  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  .the  Romans,  and  as  true  at  all  times  ;  if  the  mi- 
pcrfect  had  been  used,  it  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  implied  that  at  any 
other  time  the  statement  was  not  true,  but  the  universality  would  not  have 
been  so  clearly  expressed. 

[^  5 15. J  Note  2. — The  remaining  question  now  is  this :  when  the  lead- 
ing verb  IS  a  present,  or  (according  to  ^  516)  a  future,  and  the  infinitive  of 
a  completed  action  is  dependent  on  it,  is  it  necessary  to  put  the  verbs  de- 
pendent upon  this  infimtive  in  the  present  or  the  preterite,  that  is,  the 
imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  ?  The  answer  to  this  (question  depends 
upon  another,  viz.,  as  to  whether,  on  changing  the  infinitive  into  the  per- 
fect indicative,  this  tense  is  the  real  perfect  or  the  aorist  ?  When  this  is 
ascertained,  the  decision  is  easy,  according  to  the  two  preceding  para- 
graphs, and  we  may  say,  e.  g ,  satis  mihi  multas  causas  attulisse  videor, 
qumnobrem  tUn  in  ItaUamproJiciscendum  sit,  I  think  I  have  mentioned  to  you 
sufficient  reasons  why  you  should  go  to  Italy ;  and  in  this  manner  Cicero 
{p.  Cluent,,  24)  says,  nisi  docet,  ita  se  possedisse  (that  he  has  taken  posses- 
sion), ut  nee  vi  nee  dam  nee  precario  possederit.  But  the  usage  of  the  Latin 
language  is  nevertheless  ditterent,  the  perfect  infinitive  being  like  the  per- 
fect indicative  (i  514),  usually  followed  either  by  the  imperf.  or  pluperf. 
subjunctive.  Hence  the  above  sentence  should  be  quamobrem  in  ItalimH 
tibi  proficiscsndum  esset ;  compare  Cic,  p.  Leg.  Man.,  10,  satis  mihi  tnuitm 
rmhmfieiMst  videor,  quart  ess§t  hoe  bdlum  geners  ijwo  neeesaarium,  magnitudina 
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perieulosum,  although  reference  is  here  made  to  the  present  time,  and 
althourii  we  should  say,  **  why  this  war  is  necessary ;"  in  Verr.f  i.,  12,  hoe 
me  prcfiteor  suscepisse  magnum  fortasse  onus  et  mihi  perictdoswn^  verumtamen 
dignum,  in  quo  omnes  nervoa  aetatia  indtutriaemte  m^ae  contenderem.  Both 
tenses  are  found  combined  in  Cic,  p,  Cdec^  13,  Quid  jprofideSf  qwan  Wi  hoc 
responddmnt  tibi,  quod  tu  nunc  mxhi :  armatos  tibi  obstitisse,  ne  in  tiedes  accc' 
dares f  dejici  porro  nuUo  modo  potiUsse,  qui  nan  accesserit. 

[§  516.]  The  futures  are  similar  to  the  tenses  of  the 
present,  lor  only  that  which  is  past  stands  apart  and  by 
Itself.  Hence,  a  future  is  followed  by  a  present  or  a  per- 
fect ;  e.  g.,  mox  intelligam,  quantum  me  ames  or  amaveris^ 
but  not  qttantum  me  amares  or  amasses.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  future  perfect :  si  cognovero,  qtcemadmodum 
te  geras  or  te  gesseris.  But  as  the  four  subjunctives  of  the 
conjtigatio  periphrastica  (formed  by  the  future  participle 
and  esse)  are  regarded  as  subjunctives  of  the  futures,  we 
must  add  that  these  paraphrased  tenses  may  be  depend- 
ent upon  preterites  (see  tie  examples  in  §  497),  and  that 
a  mutual  dependence  exists  between  the  presents  and 
futures,  but  only  a  partial  one  between  the  preterites  and 
futures,  since  the  futures  only  may  depend  upon  preter- 
ites, but  not  vice  versa ;  e.  g.,  ignoraham.  quid  dicturtis 
esset,  but  not  discam  quid  herijaceres,  for  discam  quid  Jieri 
feceris. 

The  complete  rule  respecting  the  succession  of  tenses, 
therefore,  is  this :  the  tenses  of  the  present  and  future, 
i.  e.,  the  present,  perfect  (in  its  proper  sense),  and  the 
two  futures  are  followed  by  the  tenses  of  the  present, 
i.  e.,  by  the  present  and  the  perfect  subjunctive ;  and  the 
tenses  of  the  past,  i.  e.,  the  imperfect, -pluperfect,  and  the 
historical  perfect,  are  followed  by  the  tenses  of  the  past, 
'.  e.,  by  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive. 


IV.  OF  THE  MOODS. 

CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

[§  517.]  1.  The  indicative  is  used  in  every  proposition 
the  substance  of  which  is  expressed  absolutely  and  as  a 
fact ;  e.  g.,  I  go,  thou  wrotest,  he  believed. 

Hence  the  indicative  is  used  even  in  the  expression  of 
conditions  and  suppositions  with  the  particles  siy  nisi,  etsi, 
and  etiamsi,  if  without  that  expression  an  event  is  sup- 
posed actually  to  take  place  or  (with  nisi  J  not  to  take 
place. 
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Mors  ant  plane  negligenda  est,  si  omnino  exdnguit  animumj 

aut  etiam  optanda,  si  aliquo  eum  deducit,  uhi  sitjktturus 

aetemus,  Oic,  Cat,  Maj,,  19. 
Si  feceris  id^  quod  ostendisj  magnam  haheho  gratiam^  si 

nonfecerisj  igrtoscam,  Cic,  ad  Fam,,  v.,  19. 
Adhuc  certe^  nisi  ego  insanto,  stulte  omnia  et  incauteJiufU^ 

Cic,  ad  Att,,  vii.,  10. 
Ista  Veritas  J  etiamsi  jucunda  non  est,  mihi  tamen  grata  est, 

Cic,  ad  Att.,  iii.,  24,  in  fin. 

Note. — The  conjunctions  si  and  nisi  express  nothing  else  but  a  relation 
of  one  sentence  to  another ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  condition  or  exception : 
one  thing  is  on  condition  Uiat  another  is ;  and  one  thin^  is,  except  in  the 
case  of  another  being,  &c.  Sentences  which  stand  in  this  relation  to  each 
other  are  expressed  by  the  indicative ;  i  e.,  objectivelv  or  in  the  form  of 
reality.  All  expression  of  our  own  opinion  is  avoided,  for  this  would  be 
expressed  by  the  subjunctive.  In  using  the  indicative,  I  do  not  express 
any  Opinion  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  thing ;  but,  without 
any  comment,  I  suppose  a  thing  as  actual,  or  (with  nut)  I  make  an  excep- 
tion, which  may  be  or  may  not  be,  but  which  I  take  as  actual  for  the  sake 
of  the  inference. 

[§  518.]  2.  The  following  peculiarities  deserve  to  be 
noticed  as  differing  from  the  English : 

The  verbs  oportet,  necesse  est,  debeo,  convenit^  possum, 
licet  Bndpar,Jas,  aequum,  justum,  coTisentaneum  est,  or  ae- 
quius,  melius,  utilius,  optabilius  est,  are  put  in  the  indica* 
tive  of  a  preterite  (imperf,  pluperf.,  and  the  historical  per- 
fect), where  we  should  have  expected  the  imperfect  or 
pluperfect  subjunctive.  The  imperfect  indicative  in  this 
case  expresses  things  which  are  not,  but  the  time  for  which 
is  not  yet  passed ;  and  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  indica- 
tive things  which  have  not  been,  but  the  time  for  which  is 
passed ;  e.  g.,  Cic.,in  Cat.,  i.,  l,Ad  mortem  te  ducijampridem 
oportehat,  i.  e.,  thy  execution  was  necessary  and  is  still  so; 
hence  it  ought  to  take  place.  In  going  back  to  tiie  begin- 
ning, however,  the  speaker  might  have  used  the  pluper- 
fect with  this  meaning :  **  thy  execution  ought  to  have  ta- 
ken place  long  ago."  Cic,  de  Fin,,  iii.,  10,  perturhationes 
animorum  poteram  ego  morhos  appellare,  sed  non  conveniret 
ad  omnia,  1  might  have  called  them,  and  might  do  so  still ; 
Cic,  ad  Att,,  ii.,  1,  si  mihi  omnes,  ttt  erat  aequum,faverent^ 
it  was  fair,  and  is  still  fair,  but  it  does  not  happen  to  be  the 
case.  The  perfect  and  pluperfect,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
clearly  express  that  all  is  over;  e.  g.,  Cic^  ad  Fam,,  iv.,  16, 
Volumnia  dehuit  in  te  officiosior  esse,  ct  id  ipsuin,  quod  fe- 
cit, potuitjacere  diligentitis  ;  p,  Muren,,  25,  Catilina  erupit 
$  senatu  triumphxms  gaiidio,  quern  omnino  vivum  illinc  exire 
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non  oportuerat ;  Curt.,  iii.,  9,  l/mge  utUiits  Jmt  angusttai 
addtus  occupare^  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  occupy 
the  pass.  In  the  paraphrased  conjugation  with  the  parti- 
ciple future  active  and  passive,  too,  the  preterites  of  the 
indicative  very  frequently  have  the  meaning  of  a  subjimct- 
ive ;  e.  g.,  Ovid,  JE[er»,  xvi.,  152,  tarn  bona  constanter  prcieda 
tenenda  Juit^  ought  to  have  been  kept.  This  is  the  case 
more  especially  in  hypothetical  sentences.  (§  519.)  The 
subjunctive  in  independent  sentences  is  much  less  frequent 
than  the  indicative;  e.  g.,  Nep.,  Epam,,  4,  Plurima  quidem 
proferre  possemus,  sed  modus  adhibendtis  est, 

Chaldaei  oculorurrifalhicissimo  sensu  judicant  ea,  qtuie  ror- 
tione  atque  animo  videre  debehant,  Cic,  de  Divin,,  ii.,  43. 

Aut  non  stiscipi  bdlum  oportuit,  atU  geri  pro  dignitate  pop- 
tdi  Romani,  Liv.,  v.,  4. 

Is  (Tib.  GJracchus)  fvgiens  decurrensque  clivo  Capitolino^ 
frcLgmine  subsellii  icttis,  vitam,  quam  gloriosissime  degere 
pottLcrat^  immatura  rnorte  finivit.  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  3. 

[^  519.  c]  Note  1. — This  indicative  supplying  the  place  of  the  subjunct- 
ive is  frequently  retained  even  when  an  nypothetical  sentence  with  the 
imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  added ;  and  it  is  here  in  particular 
that  the  indicative  of  the  preterites  of  the  paraphrased  conjugation  is  em- 
ployed ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  PhUip,,  ii,  38,  Omnibus  eum  conttaneliis  onerastif  quern 
patris  locOf  si  ulla  in  te  pietas  esset,  colere  debebas  ;  Sallust,  Jug.j  85,  quae  si 
dubia  avtprocvl  essenty  tamen  omnes  bonos  rei  publicae  constdere  decebat ;  Liv., 
xiii.,  34,  Quodsi  mihi  nee  omnia  stipendia  emerita  essent,  necdum  aetas  vacatio- 
nem  daret,  tamen  aequum  erat  wic  dimitti  ;  Cic,  p.  Leg.  Man.^  17,  Quodsi  Cn. 
Pompeius  privatus  esset  hoc  tempore,  tcrnien  erat  mittendus.  With  the  perfect, 
Liv.,  xxxii.,  12,  deleri  totus  exercitus  potuity  si  fugientes  persecuti  victores  es- 
sent ;  Cic.yde  RePubL^  i.,  6,  Consul  esse  quipotuiy  nisi  eum  vitae  cursum  ten 
vissem;  in  Vatin.y  1,  Etenim  debuistiy  Vatinifi,  etiamsi  falso  venisses  in  suspi 
cionem  P.  SextiOy  tamen  mihi  ignoscere  ;  in  Verr.,  ill.,  61,  Quem  hominemy  st 
qui  pudor  in  te,  atque  adeo  si  qui  m£tus  fuisset,  sine  supplicio  dimittere  non  de 
hmstij  hunc  abs  te  sine  praemio  discedere  noluisti;  p,  Muon.,  11,  quodsi  ita  pw 
tassety  certe  optabilius  miloni  fvit  dare  jugulum  ;  ibid.,  22,  quos  nisi  manumi- 
sissetf  tormentis  etiam dedendifuerunt ;  Patron., 94,  Si  te^non  invenissemy  peri- 
turns  per  praecivitia  fui.  See,  also,  ^  498  and  499.  But  the  subjunctive 
is  also  atrniissible,  as  in  Cic,  in  Cat,,  iii.,  7,  in  fin.j  dedendi  fuissent ;  and 
p,  Lig.y  7,  in  fin.,  periturus  fuissem  (according  to  the  common  reading) ;  de 
Divin.y  ii.,  8,  ^  21. 

Res  publica  poterat  esse  perpetua,  si  patriis  viveretur  institutis  et  moribusy  Cic, 

dc  i2e  PnW..  iii.,  29. 
NistfeUcitas  in  socordiam  vertissety  exuere  jugvm  potuerunty  Tacit.,  Agr.y  31. 

[^  519.  &.]  Independent  of  this  use  of  the  indicative,  instead  of  the  sub- 
junctive, to  express  that  which  might  or  should  have  taken  place,  the  his 
torians  use  the  indicative  of  a  preterite  instead  of  the  pluperfect  subjunct- 
ive to  express  that  which  would  actually  have  taken  place,  in  sentences 
containing  the  inference  from  an  hypothetical  sentence,  although  th« 
premises  are  not  true.  This  figure  (i.  e.,  a  mode  of  expression  differing 
from  the  ordinary  one),  which  is  only  intended  to  render  a  description  more 
animated,  is  used  in  the  first  place  when  a  part  of  the  inference  has  al 
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ready  come  to  pass,  and  would  have  been  completely  fealizei^  if  some 
thing  else  had  occurred,  or,  more  freauently,  if  some  obstacle  had  not  been 
thrown  in  the  way,  whence  the  adverb  jam  is  frequently  added ;  e.  g.,  Liv., 
iv.,  52,  jam  fames  quam  pestUeniia  tristior  erat,  ni  annonae  foret  stiAverUum 
Tacit.,  Hist,  iii.,  46,  jamque  caatra  tegionum  excindere  parabant^  ni  Muciantu 
sextam  legionem  opposuisstt ;  the  same  is  also  expressed  by  coepisse^  in  such 
passages  as  Tacit.,  Agr.y  37,  Britanni  degredi  patilatim  et  dratmire  terg 
vineentitun  coeperant :  ni  id  ipsttm  veritus  Agricola  quattuor  eqiutum  alas  vent> 
entibus  opposuisset.  Without  the  adverb  jam ;  e.  g.,  Tacit,  Ann.,  i.,  35, 
Germanicus  ferrttm  a  latere  deripwt,  claiumque  deferent  in  pectus  (thus  much 
he  actually  did  do,  and  he  would  have  accomplished  his  design),  ni  pros' 
imiprensam  dextram  vi  aitimussent ;  Tacit.,  Ann,,  iii.,  14,  effigies  Pisonis  trax- 
erant  in  Gemaiiias  ac  diveUebant  (and  would  have  entirely  destroyed  them). 
ni  jussu  principis  protectae  forent.  The  perfect  and  pluperfect  are  likewise 
used  in  this  sense,  and  a  thing  which  was  never  accomplished  is  thus,  in 
a  lively  manner,  described  as  completed :  Sueton.,  Caes.,  52,  et  eadem  nave 
paene  Aethiopia  tenus  Aegyptum  venetravit,  nisi  exercitus  sequi  recusasset ; 
paene  or  prope  is  frequently  addea  in  such  cases  Teven  without  an  hypo- 
thetical sentence ;  as,  prope  obliiits  swij  I  had  nearly  forgotten) ;  Flor.,  iv. 
1,  et  peractufn  erat  beuum  sine  sangttinef  si  Pompeium  opprvmere  Brundisit 
(Caesar)  potuisset;  Plin.,  Paneg.,  8,  temere  jfecerat  Nerva,  si  adoptasset  alium 
(non  Trajanum).  In  Cicero,  however,  tms  use  of  the  indicative  occurs 
jnly  in  a  few  passages ;  as  in  Verr.,  v.,  49,  si  per  MeteUum  lidtum  esset, 
vuUres  illorum  miserorum  sororesque  veniebant ;  de  l^eg.,  i.,  19,  labebar  hngiuSf 
nisi  me  retinuissem  ;  ad  Fam.,  xii.,  10,  Praeclare  viceramus,  nisi  spoliatumj  iner- 
mem,  fugientem  Lepidus  recepisset  Antonium.  The  imperfect  indicative  is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  also  for  the  imperfect  subjunctive  when 
\he  hyoothetical  part  of  the  sentence  does  not  contain  a  pluperfect,  but  an 
imperlect  subjunctive ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Off.,  ii.,  19,  Admonebat  me  res,  tu  hot 
juoque  loco  intermissionem  elo^uentiae,  ne  dicam  interitum,  deplorarem,  nt 
oererer,  ne  de  me  ipso  aliquid  viderer  queri;  Quintil.,  ii.,  8,  8,  nam  et  omninti 
supervacua  erat  doctrina,  si  natura  sufficeret;  iv.,  1,  11,  stidtum  erat  monere 
nisijieret. 

Pons  sttblidus  iter  paene  hostibtis  dedit,  ni  unua  vir  fuisset,  Horatius  Codes 

qui,  &c.,  Liv.,  ii.,  10. 
Actum  erat  de  pulcherrimo  imperio,  nm  ilia  conjuratio  (Catilinae)  in  Ciceronem 

constUem  incidisset,  Flor.,  iv.,  1. 

[$  520.]  Note  2. — When  we  in  English  use  the  expressions  "I  ought** 
or  *'  I  should,"  without  impl^^in^^  impossibility,,  the  Latins  express  the 
same  meaning  by  the  present  indicative ;  e.  g.,  debes  esee  dUigentior  or  dili 
^entiorem  te  esse  oportet,  you  ought  to  be  more  diligent.    The  subjunctive 
in  this  case  would  be  quite  foreigii  to  the  Latin  idiom.    In  the  same  man 
ner,  the  present  indicative  possum  is  frequently  used  for  possem;  e.  g.,  Cic. 
in  Verr,,  i.,  47,  Possum  sexcenta  decreta  proferre  ;  and  it  is  the  common  cus 
torn  to  say  difficHe  est,  longum  est,  infinitum  est ;  e.  g.,  narrare,  for  which  we 
should  say  "  it  would  be  difficult,"  "  it  would  lead  too  far,"  "  there  would 
be  no  end,"  &c.    See  Ruhnken  on  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  42. 

[521.]  3.  The  Latins  commonly  use  the  indicative  after 

many  general  and  relative  expressions,  some  fact  being 

implied.     This  is  the  case  after  the  pronouns  and  relative 

adverbs,  which  are  either  doubled  or  have  the  suffix  cunque : 

qidsquiSf  quotquot,   quicunque,   qicantuscunquCf   qtiantultcs- 

cunque^  ututj  utcunque,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  §  130 

and  288;  e.  g.,  Utcunque  sese  res  habet^  tua  est  culpa,  Itjw- 

ever  this  may  be,  the  fault  is  thine ;  quicunque  is  est,  who* 

ever  he  may  be. 
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Quidquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  donajhrentes,  Virg.,  Aen.-i 

ii.,  49. 
Quern  sors  dierum  cunque  ddbit^  Ittcro  appone^  Horat., 

Carm.,  L,  9,  14. 

Note. — Other  examples  are,  Cic,  j>.  I^-t  7,  sed  quoquo  modo  sese  illud 
habet;  haec  querela  vestra,  TuberOj  quid  valet  ?^  Parad.f  2,  quocunque  adapexiati, 
utjuriaef  sic  tuae  tibi  occummt  injuriaej  and  in  the  same  manner  we  must 
read  in  p.  Milon,,  init.,  tamen  haec  novi  judicU  nova  forma  terret  oculosy  qui^ 
quocunque  indderunty  veterem  conauetudmem  fori  requirurUt  where  Emesti, 
mistakmg  the  usage  of  the  Latin  language,  edited  inciderira.  See  Heusin- 
ger,  Pra^,  ad  Cic.^  de  Off,^  p.  Iv.  (xl.jl.  In  de  Orat.^  iii.,  50,  also,  we  now 
read  versus  ddnUtatwr^  in  quacunque  est  parte  titubatum,  where  formerly  sit 
was  read.  Later  writers,  however,  join  these  general  relatives,  and 
sine — sive  (of  which  we  shall  speak  presently)  with  the  subjunctive 

[§  522.]  4.  In  the  same  way,  sentences  connected  by 
sive — sive  commonly  have  the  verb  in  the  indicative 
(unless  there  is  a  special  reason  for  using  the  subjunct- 
ive) ;  e.  g.,  sive  tacebis,  sive  loquere,  mihi  perinde  est ;  sive 
verum  est,  sive  Jalsum,  mihi  quidem  ita  renuntiatum  est. 

Nam  illo  loco  lihentissime  uti  soleo,  sive  quid  mecum  ipse 
cogito,  sive  quid  aut  scriho,  aut  lego,  Cic,  De  Leg,^  ii.,  1. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 

[§  523.]  1.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  general,  when 

a  proposition  is  stated,  not  as  a  fact,  but  as  a  conception 

of  the  mind. 

Note. — The  subjunctive  is  only  a  form  which  is  given  to  a  proposition ; 
Its  substance  docs  not  come  into  consideration.  Hence  **  1  beheve,"  *'  I 
suspect,"  are  expressed  by  the  indicative,  although  these  words  indicate 
only  certain  conceptions,  but  my  belief  and  suspicion  are  stated  as  real 
facts.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  I  say  "  I  should  believe,"  *'  I  should 
think,"  the  acts  of  believing  and  thinking  are  represented  as  mere  con 
ceptions,  which,  perhaps,  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  even  cannot  exist.  Hence 
the  Latins  always  use  the  subjunctive  when  a  sentence  is  to  express  an 
intention  either  that  something  is  to  be  effected  or  prevented,  for  tho 
fictions  here  exist  only  as  conceptions ;  e.  g.,  pecuniam  konuni  do,  ut  me  de- 
fendat,  ne  me  accuset.  The  English  language,  which  has  no  subjunctive, 
avails  itself  of  a  variety  of  other  verbs  to  express  the  nature  of  the  sub 
junctive ;  as,  may,  might,  could,  should,  would. 

[§  524.]  2.  We  must  here  first  notice  the  difference 
between  the  four  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  in  hypothetical 
or  conditional  sentences,  both  in  that  part  of  the  sentence 
containing  the  condition  (beginning  with  the  conjunctions 

*  [For  some  excelleal  remarks  explanatory  of  the  subjunctive  mood, 
consult  Crombie'e  Gynusasiumj  vol.  i.,  p.  27 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  307,  seqq!] — Am.  Ed 
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n,  nisif  etsi,  etiamsiy  tdmetsij^  and  in  the  one  containing 
the  inference  or  conclusion.  The  present  and  perfect 
subjunctiYe  are  used  when  a  conception  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed together  with  the  suggestion  that  it  does  exist  or 
may  exist ;  but  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive 
are  used  when  a  conception  is  expressed  together  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  did  not  or  could  not  ^xist ;  and  the 
imperfect  in  this  case  implies  present  time,  as  in  English; 
e.  g.,  si  vditf  "  if  he  wishes,"  or  "  should  wish,"  implying 
that  he  either  actually  wishes,  or,  at  least,  may  wish :  in 
the  consequent  member  of  the  proposition  (the  apodosis), 
the  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  or  indicative  may  stand ; 
but  si  vellet,  '*  if  he  wished,"  implies  that  he  does  not  or 
cannot  wish,  and  here  the  consequent  member  of  the 
proposition  requires  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunct- 
ive. The  subjunctive  without  si  has  the  same  meaning  as 
facerem^  "  I  should  do,"  implying  that  I  do  not  or  cannot 
do ;  vdlem,  '*  I  should  wish,"  implying  that  I  might  have 
a  vnsh,  but  that  in  fact  I  do  not  wish,  seeing  that  it  would 
be  of  no  avail.  Velim  and  cupiam  thus  do  not  much  dif- 
fer from  volo  and  cupio. 

The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjimctive,  therefore, 
are  necessary  in  hypothetical  sentences  ;  but  the  present 
and  perfect  subjunctive  differ  only  slightly  from  the  indic- 
ative, and  their  use  cannot  be  fixed  by  grammatical  rules. 
The  indicative  gives  to  a  sentence  the  form  of  reality, 
whereas  the  subjunctive  represents  it  as  an  arbitrary  con- 
ception, which,  however,  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  real- 
ity; e.  g.,  etiamsi  te  non  laudo  or  laudaho,  tamen,  &c.,  even 
if  I  do  not  or  shall  not  praise  thee — the  reality  is  admit- 
ted ;  etiamsi  te  non  laztdem  or  laudaverim^  if  (perhaps)  1 
should  not  praise  thee,  or  should  not  have  praised  thee — 
the  possibility  is  conceived.  The  use  of  the  present  and 
perfect  subjunctive  in  these  cases  arises,  in  some  measure, 
from  the  circumstance  that  an  indefinite  person  is  address- 
ed in  Latin  by  the  second  person  singular,  but  only  in  the 
subjunctive ;  hence  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  such  cases 
even  where  the  indicative  would  be  used  if  a  definite  per- 
son were  addressed.  It  must  farther  be  observed  that 
these  two  subjunctives  supply  the  place  of  the  subjunctive 
of  the  two  fritures.     Comp.  §  496. 

The  difference  between  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  in 
hypothe<3t*al  sentences  is  observed,  also,  in  indirect  speecb 
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(oratio  ohliqua)^  when  the  leading  verb  is  a  present  or  a 
future;  but  when  it  is  a  preterite  or  the  historical  perfect, 
the  rule  respecting  the  succession  of  tenses  must  be  ob- 
served (§  512),  and  the  difference  between  possibility  and 
impossibility  is  not  expressed;  e.  g.,  we  may  say  Gaius 
dicit  se  Latine  loqui  posse,  si  pater  juheat  (or  jusseritj, 
which  may  possibly  happen ;  and  si  pater  juheret  (or  jus- 
sissetjf  which,  however,  is  not  the  case.  But  we  can  say 
only  Gains  dicehat  se  Latine  loqui  posse^  si  pater  jteberet  or 
jtississet. 

Si  Neptuntis,  quod  Theseo  promiserat,  nonfedsset,  Theseus 

Jilio  Hippolyto  rum  esset  orhatus^  Cic,  J)e  Off.,  i.,  10. 
Dies  deficiat,  si  velim  numerare,  quibus  bonis  male  evenerit, 

nee  minus  si  commemorem^  quibus  improbis  optime,  Cic, 

De  Nat,  Deor.,  iii.,  32. 
Si  gladium  quis  apud  te  sana  mente  deposuerit,  repetat  in- 

saniens :  reddere  peccatum  sit,  officium  non  reddere,  Cic, 

De  Off,  iii.,  25. 
Aequabilitatem  vitae  servare  non  possis,  si  aliorum  virtutem 

imitans  omittas  tuam,  Cic,  De  Off,,  i.,  31. 
Memoria  minuitur,  nisi  earn  exerceas,  aut  si  sis  natura  tar- 

dior,  Cic,  Cat,  Maj,,  7. 

Note  1. — It  cannot  be  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  begin 
ner,  that  in  hypothetical  sentences,  and  when  used  alone,  the  imperfect 
and  pluperfect  subjunctive  are  of  a  totally  diflferent  nature  from  the  pres- 
ent and  perfect,  and  that  the  two  latter,  which  express  a  conceived  reality, 
approach  very  near  the  actual  reality  expressed  by  the  indicative.  (See  ^ 
523,  note.)  Hence  the  future  indicative  is  often  used  in  the  apodosis, 
when  in  the  conditional  member  or  the  protasis  of  a  sentence  si  is  joined 
with  the  present  subjunctive  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Tmsc,  v.,  35,  Dies  deficiet^  si  ve 
Urn  paupertatis  causam  defendere  ;  comp.  Cic,  de  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  32,  quoted 
above.  Possible  cases  which  are  devised  to  serve  as  examples,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  judging  of  other  analogous  cases  or  of  drawing  conclusions 
from  them,  are  expressed  by  si  with  the  subjunctive,  as  in  the  passage  of 
Cic,  de  Off.,  iii.,  25,  which  was  quoted  above.  Compare  de  Ojf.,  i.,  10,  Ut 
si  constitueris  (supposing  you  had  agreed)  te  cmpiam  ddvocatum  in  rem  prae- 
sentem  esse  venturum,  atque  interim  graviter  aegrotare  JUius  coeperit :  non  sit 
contra  officium^  non  facere  quod  dixeris.  The  perfect  subjunctive  is  at  the 
same  time  the  subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect,  for  in  speaking  of  an  ac- 
tual case  we  may  use  the  perfect  indicative  as  well  as  the  future  perfect ; 
e.  g.,»»  iibipromisi  me  affuturum  nee  veni,  contra  officium  me  fecisse  fateorj  and 
si  tibi  promxsero  nee  venero,  contra  offunum  me  fecissc  fatebor.  In  the  subjunct- 
ive both  tenses  are  alike,  and  as,  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  we  recognise 
the  perfect  subjunctive,  so  we  look  upon  rogaverit,  scripserity  and  dixerit^  in 
the  following  passage,  as  future  perfects :  Cic,  de  Fin.^  ii.,  18,  si  te  amicus 
tuus  moriens  rogaveritj  ut  hereditdtem  reddas  suaefiliae^  nee  usquam  id  scripse- 
ritf  nee  cuiquam  dixerit :  quid  fades?  For  practical  purposes,  the  distinction 
18  not  necessary;  but  the  subjunctive  is  essential,  since  the  case  was  to  be 
expressed  merely  as  a  conception.  This  signification  of  the  Latin  sub- 
junctive is  clear,  especially  in  its  frequent  occurrence  when  the  subject  is 
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Bti  indefinite  person  (n  quia),  and  ui  the  seconc*  person  singular,  which  im> 
plies  an  indefinite  person  (equivalent  to  the  ivrench  on  and  the  German 
ntetn). 

With  regard  to  the  expression  of  possibility  (by  the  present  subjnnct- 
ive)  or  impossibility  (by  the  imperfect  and  plupenect  subjunctive),  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  tnat  it  depends  upon  the  speaker  as  to  how  he  intends  to 
represent  a  thing.  For  we  are  not  speaking  here  of  objective  tnith,  but 
of  subjective  conceptions.  Cicero  {Divin,  in  Caec.^  5)  says,  Si  universa 
provincia  toqtdposset,  hoc  voce  uteretwTy  implying  that  it  cannot  speak.  But 
in  another  passage  (m  Cat.^  l>  8)  he  says,  Haec  si  tecum,  pairia  hxptahur^  nonne 
impetrare  deheat  ?  personifying  his  country,  and  endowing  it  with  speech. 
This  may  serve  to  explain  several  other  passages  of  the  same  kind.  Comp. 
Cic,  p.  Milon,f  29,  Ejus  igitur  mortis  sedetis  tUtoreSy  cujns  vitam  siputetis  per 
vos  restUui  posse,  nolitis,  where,  without  his  rhetorical  object,  ne  would 
have  snidf  81  mUaretis — noUetis. 

[^  525.J  JVofc  2. — We  must  notice  a  peculiarity  of  the  Latin  language  in 
hypothetical  sentences,  which  appears  strange  to  us  (though  not  to  the 
Greeks),  for  completed  actions  of  the  past  time  are  often  transferred,  at 
least  partly,  to  the  present,  by  using  the  imperfect  instead  of  the  pluper- 
fect, either  in  the  protasis  or  in  the  apodosis ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Brut.^  67,  Ihmu 
si  vttOf  si  mores,  si  vuUus  denique  non  omnem  commendationem  ingenii  everteret, 
majus  nomen  in  patronis  fmsset ;  in  Verr.,  v.,  51,  qttod  certe  non  fecissety  si 
swan  num^rum  (nautarum)  naves  haherent ;  Lael.^  4,  Morttus  tarn  religiosa 
jura  (maiores  nostri)  tribummt,  qttod  nonfecissent  profecto,  si  nikU  ad  eos  per- 
tinere  aroitrarentur ;  Liv.,  xxxix.,  42,  Longe  gravissima  (M.  Catonis)  in  L. 
Quinctiwn  oreUio  est,  qtia  si  accusator  ante  notnm.  ustts  esset^  retinere  Quinctitan 
in  senatu  ne  Jrater  quidem  T.  Qttinctius,  si  mm  censor  esset,  potuisset.  Nu- 
merous other  examples  from  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Livy  are  quoted  by  Gar- 
atoni  on  Cic,  in  Verr,^  ii.,  1,  in  fin. ;  p.Milon.j  17,  init. ;  o.  Sext.,  67,  infm. 
In  the  following  passages,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperflct  is  used  for  the 
pluperfect  in  the  apodosis.  Cic,  in  Verr.,  i.,  31,  Nam  si  quam  Rubrius  in- 
juriam  suo  nomine  ac  non  impulsu  tuo  et  tua  cupiditate  fecisset :  de  tui  comitis 
injuria  questum  ad  te  potius,  quam  te  oppugnatum  venirenty  instead  of  venissent ; 
Pnilip.,  iii.,  5,  esset  enm  ipsi  (Antonio)  certe  statim  serviendum,  si  Caesar  ah 
eo  regni  insigne  accipere  voiuisset,  where  £rnesti  remarks  that  the  ordinary 
usage  of  the  Latin  language  requires  fuisset  for  esset ;  Flor,,  iii.,  3,  13, 
Cimhri  si  statim  infesto  agmine  urbem  petissent,  grande  discrimsn  esset ;  sed  in 
Venetia,  quo  fere  tractu  Italia  moUissima  est,  ipsa  solis  coelique  dementia  robur 
elanguit.  For  other  passages,  see  Bentley  on  Horace,  Serm,,  ii.,  3,  94. 
Sometimes  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  instead  of  the  pluperfect,  appears 
both  in  the  protasis  and  apodosis,  although  the  actions  spoken  of  are  com- 

Sleted  and  do  not  belong  to  the  present  time ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Philip.,  viii.,  4, 
Turn  tu  igitur  eum^  si  turn  esses,  temerarium  civem  out  crudelem  putares  ?  in- 
stead oifuisses  and  mAasses.  See  Goercnz.  on  Cic,  de  Leg.y  iii.,  13,  30, 
and  de  Pm.,  ▼.,  3, 6.  It  is  true  that  all  this  arises  from  a  lively  and  rhetor- 
ical mode  of  speaking,  the  past  time  being  represented  as  present ;  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  it  is  more  frequent  in  Latin,  and  especially  in  Greek, 
than  in  modem  lan^ages.  Those  hypothetical  sentences,  in  which  either 
a  case  or  a  conclusion  from  it  is  represented  as  continuing  to  the  present 
time,  afford  no  matter  for  special  remark,*  for  there  the  imperfect  is  in  its 
proper  place.  Compare  the  learned  and  profound  dissertatioif  of  Fred. 
EUendt,  De  formis  enuneiatorum  conditionalium  linguae  Latinae,  Regim 
Pruss.,  1827. 

[^  526.]  Note  Z.—Nisi,  nisi  vero,  and  nisi  forte  are  joined  with  the  indie 
ative  when  they  introduce  a  correction  of  the  sentence  preceding.  Nisu 
in  this  case,  signifies  "except;"  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Rose,  Am.,  35,  nescio :  nisi 
hoc  video.  Nisi  vero,  nisi  forte  (unless  perhaps),  introduce  a  case  as  an  ex- 
ception, and  describe  it  at  the  same  time  as  improbable ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p. 
SvlL,  9,  Plemanforum  est  eorum  hominum — niai  vero  paucos  Jfuisse  arbitrami- 
m  ;  p.  Muren.,  6,  Nemo  fvre  saltat  sohrius,  nim  forte  infonit;  ad  Aft,,  ii.,  14, 

H  H 
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erat  autem  nihil  novt,  quod  out  acriberem,  out  em  te  quaererenij  nim  forte  hoe  ad 
te  jmtas  pertineret  &c.  Nisi  forte  is  thus  chieflv  used  in  an  ironical  sense, 
**  unless  you  suppose,"  introducing  a  case  whicn  is  in'fact  inadmissible,  but 
is  intended  to  suggest  to  another  person  that  he  cannot  differ  from  oui 
opinion  without  admitting  as  true  a  thing  which  is  improbable  and  al>' 
surd. 

[§  527.]  3.  Hence  the  present  subjunctive  is  used,  also, 
in  mdependent  propositions  to  soften  an  assertion  or  state 
ment,  and  without  any  essential  difference  from  the  pres- 
ent indicative  or  the  future.  We  generally  express  the 
same  by  "I  may"  or  "I  might"  (the  subjunctive  as  ^po- 
tential mood  J  ;  e.  g.,  Forsitan  quaeratis  ;  nemo  istud  tibi 
concedat;  quisdubitet?  velim  (noUm,m^imJ  sic  existimes. 
The  perfect  subjunctive  may  likewise  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  softened  perfect  indicative;  e.  g,,  forsitan  temerefe- 
cerim,  I  may  perhaps  have  acted  inconsideraxely ;  Jbrtasse 
errore  effectum  sit,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  done  by  mis- 
take; but  this  occurs  very  rarely,  and  the  perfect  sub- 
junctive, when  used  independently,  usually  has  the  mean* 
mg  of  a  softened  ftiture,  and  in  so  far  is  equivalent  to  the 
present,  without  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  action. 
Hence  Quintilian  (x.,  1,  101)  combines  the  two  tenses : 
At-^non  historia  cesserim  Graecis,  nee  oppoTiere  Thucydidt 
Sallustium  verear. 
Quid  videatur  ei  magnum  in  rebus  humanis,  cui  aetemitas 

omnis  totiusque  mundi  nota  sit  tnagnittcdo  ?  Cic,  Tusc»f 

iv.,  17. 
Hoc  sine  ulla  duhitatione  conjirmaverimy  eloquentiam  rem 

esse  omnium  difficillimam,  Cic,  Brut,,  6. 
l\c  vero  Platonem  nee  nimis  valde  unquam^  nee  nimis  saepe 

laudaveris,  Cic,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  1. 

Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico,  Horat.,  Serm. 

[^  528.J  Note  1. — If  the  form  which  we  usually  call  the  perfect  sub 
junctive  is  only  the  perfect  subjunctive,  it  is  difficult  to  derive  tnis  potentia. 
signification,  which  belongs  to  the  future,  from  the  idea  of  an  action  com- 
pleted at  the  present  time.  And  it  can  only  be  done  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above,  ^  511  ,  where  we  have  seen  that  the  future  perfect  acquires 
the  meaning  of  a  simple  future,  and  by  a  certain  liveliness  of  expression 
represents  an  incomplete  action  as  completed.  But  it  is  preferable  to  sup 
pose  (see  ^  496  and  524,  note)  that  the  form  which,  from  its  most  usual 
meaning  in  dependant  sentences,  is  called  the  perfect  Bubjunctiye  active, 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect  (scripserimf  the 
subjunct.  of  scripsi  and  scripsero),  which  future  perfect  frequenfly  acquires 
the  meaning  of  a  simple  future.  Hence  the  perfect  subjunctive,  in  a  po- 
tential sense,  is  generally  used  only  in  the  active  voice,  and  very  rarely  in 
the  passive ;  as  in  Veil.  Pat.,  i.,  18,  non  ego  hoc  magis  miratus  sim;  and  Livy, 
xxii.,  59,  ne  illi  quidem  se  nobis  merito  praetiderint  gloriatique  sint ;  xxx.,  14, 
nulla  virtus  est,  qua  ego  aeque  atque  temperantia  gloriatus  fuerim.  After  it  had 
once  become  customary  to  use  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  the  potential 
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moBQ  of  the  present  subjunctive,  the  former  was  sometiines  ilso  employ 
ed  in  dependent  sentences  (after  ut  and  ne)  instead  of  the  present     Ut  gic 
dixerim  occurs  in  Quintilian,  Tacitus  {de  Orat.^  34, 40),  and  the  classical 
jurists ;  ne  longius  abierim  (for  abeam)  is  used  by  Tacitus  (Atm.,  vi.,  22),^d 
ne  quis  ait  admiratust  for  neouie  admireturt  by  Cicero  (de  Off.,  ii.,  IQ). 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  subjunctive  is 
^aringljr  used  by  the  earlier  writers  in  the  sense  of  a  potential  mood ;  but 
later  writers,  such  as  Quintilian,  do  not  keep  within  tne  same  limits. 

Note  2. — The  first  person  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  used  more 
rarely  without  implying  the  falsity  or  impossibihty  of  a  condition ;  but 
yeUern^  noUenif  and  tnallem  are  used  to  express  a  wish,  the  non-reality  and 
impossibility  of  which  we  know,  whence  vellem  becomes  equivalent  to  "  I 
should  have  wished."    But  in  the  second  person,  when  it  implies  an  in- 
definite person,  and  in  the  third,  when  the  subject  is  an  indefinite  person, 
the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  used  in  independent  propositions  to  express 
things  which  might  have  happened,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  the  pluperfect, 
and  we  can  easily  supply  the  supposed  condition,  '*  if  you  had  been  pres- 
ent."   This  is  the  case  especially  with  the  verbs  dtcere,  putare,  credere ; 
e.  g.,  Liv.,  ii.,  43,  maestique  (crederes  victos)  redeunt  in  caatra,  one  might 
have  believed  that  the}r  were  defeated ;  ii.,  35,  qvidquid  erat  Patrvm^  reoa 
diceres  ;  Cic,  in  Verr.^  iv.,  13,  quo  postquam  veneruntf  mirandum  in  madum 
{canea  venaticoa  dicerea)  ita  odorabantur  omnia  et  perveatigeAant,  u^,  ubi  quidque 
eaaetf  aliqua  ratione  invenirent ;  Curt.,  vi.,  6,  diactarrunt  militea  et  itineri  aar- 
cinaa  aptant :  aignian  datum  crederea^vt  vaaa  colU^erent.     Videre,  cemere,  and 
diacemere  are  used  in  the  same  way ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  iv.,  40,  Vix  hoc 
ertU  plane  imperatum^  quum  ilium  apoUatum  at^i»atumque  Uctoribua  cemerea^  one 
might  have  seen  him,  sell,  if  one  had  been  present ;  Sallust,  Cat.y  25,  pe- 
cuniae anfamae  minua  ^arceretj  haud  facile  diacemerea.    The  third  person  is 
more  rarely  used  in  this  way,  although  it  occurs  in  Cic,  in  Verr.^  iv.,  23, 
qui  videret  equum  Trojanum  introductumt  urbem  captam  diceret ;  but  frequently 
with  the  interrogative  quia ;  «S,  Cic,  in  Verr ,  l,  41,  quia  unquam  crederet  ? 

5.  Leg.  Man.y  11,  quia  unquiam  arbitraretur  ?  p.  Flacc.^  40,  qtua  putaret  ^ 
uven.,  vii.,  212,  Cut  non  tunc  eliceret  riaitm  dtharoedi  cauda  magiatri  ? 

[§  529.J  4.  The  subjunctive  is  farther  used  in  inde- 
pendent sentences  to  express  a  wish  or  desire  f optative  J. 
In  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  present  (to  some 
extent,  also,  of  the  perfect)  it  supplies  the  place  of  the  im- 
perative ;  e.  g.,  dicas  equivalent  to  die,  loquare  to  loquere, 
especially  when  the  pei'son  is  indefinite;  farther,  dicaf, 
/aciat,  loqtiatur.  The  present  subjunctive  is  used  in  the 
first  person  to  express  an  assurance  ;  e.  g.,  fnoriar,  intere- 
anij  peream  ;  and  in  the  plural  a  request^  which  may  be 
addressed  to  ourselves  as  well  as  others ;  e.  g.,  eamtcs, 
moriamur,  nunc  revertamur  ad  propositum  !  let  us  go  !  let 
us  die  !  let  us  return !  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  are 
used  to  express  wishes  belonging  to  the  past  time,  when 
a  thing  ought  to  have  been,  or  to  have  been  done ;  e.  g., 
diceret,  dixisset,  he  should  have  said. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  (called 
in  this  case  concessivusj,  to  express  a  concession  or  admis- 
sion, both  with  and  without  the  conjunctions  ut  and  licet; 
e.  g.,  dictU^  he  may  say ;  diceret^  he  might  say ;  dixerit^  he 
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may  have  said,  and  so  on  through  all  the  tenses.  The 
negative  with  these  subjunctives  (optative  and  concessive) 
is  usually  not  non,  but  ne  ;  e.  g.,  ne  dicas^  ne  dicat,  ne  dix' 
eris  (thi^  negative  way  is  the  most  common  case  of  the 
perfect  subjunctive,  being  used  in  the  sense  of  the  pres- 
ent) ;  farther,  ne  vivam,  ne  desperemus,  ne  Juerit,  equiva- 
lent to  licet  nonjuerit, 

Meminerimits^  etiam  adverms  ir^mos  justitiam  esse  servant 

dam,  Cic,  De  Off,,  i.,  13. 
Nihil  incommodo  valetudinis  tuae  Jhceris,  Cic,  ad  Att.^ 

vii.,  8. 
Emas,  non  qttod  opus  est,  sed  quod  necesse  est,  Seneca. 
Donis  impii  ne  placare  audeant  deos ;  Platonem  audiant, 

qui  vetat  duhitare,  qua  sit  memtefuturus  deas,  cam  vir 

nerrw  bonus  ah  improho  se  donari  velit,  Cic,  de  Leg, 
Naturam   expeUas  Jurca,  tamen  usqtie  recurret,  Herat.. 

Epist,  i.,  10,  24. 
Ne  sit  summwm  malum  dolor,  malum  certe  est,  Cicero. 

Note. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the  sabjunctive  which  expresses  a  wish, 
and  is  apparently  not  dependent  upon  any  other  sentence,  may  be  gram- 
matically explained  by  supplying  the  verb  volo,  according  to  ^  624.    With 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  instead  of  the  imperative,  we  may 
observe,  that  it  occurs  principally  in  the  third  person  (this  person  of  the 
imperative  being  usually  avoided  in  ordinary  language)  and  in  the  second 
with  a  negation,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  perfect  regularly  takes  the 
place  of  the  present  (in  deponent  as  well  as  active  verbs ;  e.  g.,  ne  sis  as- 
pematus,  Cicero,  ad  Quint.  Frat.,  ii.,  12) ;  hence  we  usually  say,  ne  dixeris 
and  dicat  or  n£  dicaty  but  rarely  ne  dixerit ;  e.  g.,  Tacit.,  Ann..,  iv.,  32,  nemo 
contenderit.    Beginners  must  be  especially  cautioned  not  to  prefer  the 
present  subjunctive  (dicas)  to  the  imperative  {die)  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  more  polite.    The  imperative  die  expresses  a  wish  as  well  as  a 
command,  and  it  may  be  still  more  softened  by  adding  such  a  word  as 
orOf  quaesOy  dum,  sis.    Dicasy  for  die,  occurs  in  Cicero,  when  it  is  addressed 
to  an  indefinite  person  ;  e.  g.,  Ttwc,  v.,  41,  sic  injuriasfortunae,  quasferre 
nequeas,  defugiendo  relinquas ;   Cat.  Maj.,  10,  Derdque  isto  bono  (corporis 
robore)  utare  dum  adsit,  quum  absit  ne  requiras.     But  when  addressmg  a 
definite  person  he  very  rarely  uses  dicas  and  ne  dicas  for  die  and  noli  dicere 
{ad  Att.,  X.,  15,  in  fin. ;  xiv.,  1,  2).    But  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers 
(even  Livy)  frequently  employ  the  second  person  of  the  present  subjunct- 
ive in  addressing  definite  persons ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  vi.,  12,  Tu,  Quinti,  eq-uitem 
intentus — teneas,  &c. ;  xxii.,  53,  Si  sciens  /alio,  turn  me  Juppiter  Opt.  Max. 
pessimo  leto  afficias ;  xxvi.,  50,  amicus  popvlo  Romano  sis^  et  si  me  virum 
oonum  credis  esse,  scias  rmdtos  nostri  similes  in  civitate  Romana  esse,  are 
words  addressed  by  Scipio  to  Masinissa.    The  third  person  of  the  present 
subjunctive,  however,  is  used  quite  commonly  to  express  a  precept ;  as  in 
Cicero  {de  Of.,  i.,  37),  where  the  following  precepts  are  given  respecting 
conversational  style :  Sit  igitur  sermo  lenis  minimeque  pertinax  ;  insit  in  eo 
lepos  ;  nee  verOj  tamquam  in  possessionem  venerit,  excludat  alios,  sed  quum  »n 
reliquis  rebus,  turn  in  sermone  communi,  vicissitudinem  non  iniqtuxm  putet,  ac 
videat  imprimis,  quibus  de  rebus  loquatur,  si  seriis,  severitatem  adhibeat,  si  jo- 
eosis,  leporem  ;  imprimi*que  provideat,  &c.     In  this  manner  the  present  and 
perfect  subjunctive  ar««  rse }  for  th-^  imperative  j  but  the  imperfect  am' 
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|>Iaper£ect,  also,  are  employed  to  express  a  precept,  referring  to  the  paii 
time,  when  a  thing  should  have  been  done ;  e.  g.,  Terent.,  Heaut.^  i.,  2,28 
pater  ejusfortcuse  eUiquanto  inifiuior  erat :  pateretur^  he  should  have  borne  it 
Cic,  p.  Sext.t  20yfor8itan  turn  nemo  vir  fortis  diaterit^  restUisseSt  mortem  pug 
nans  oppetissesj  you  should  have  resisted ;  ad  Att.,  ii.,  1,  3,  Mittam  tibi  ora 
Hones  intas,  ex  quihus  perspicies  et  qttae  gesserim  et  quae  dixerim :  out  ne  po 
poscissest  ego  enim  me  tibi  non  offerdtam,  or  you  should  not  have  asked  for 
them. 

The  concessive  mood  must  be  supposed  to  exist  wherever  we  may  para< 
phrase  the  subjunctive  by  Ucet.  In  English,  its  place  is  usually  supplied 
by  the  expressions  **  suppose,"  or  "  supposing,"  and  the  like,  which  are 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  esto  ut.  Comp.  Cic,  de  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  23,  62,  porta 
sit  pecunia,  &c.  The  perfect  retains  the  signification  which  it  has  in  the 
indicative  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.y  i,  41,  Malus  civis  Cn.  Carbo  fuit.  Fuerit 
aliis :  tibi  quando  esse  coepit?  he  may  have  been  so  to  others.  The  imper- 
fect in  this  sense  is  based  only  on  the  authority  of  the  MS.  reading  in 
Tacit.,  Ann.y  iii.,  11,  ac  premeret  is,  where  Walther's  note  should  be  con- 
sulted. There  is  another  independent  subjunctive  which  expresses  sup- 
positions as  merely  conceived,  and  which  may  be  called  the  hypothetical 
subjunctive ;  e.  g.,  roges  me,  if  you  ask  me,  or  supposing  you  ask  me ,  dares 
ilU  aUquid,  if  you  gave,  or  supposing  you  gave  him  anytning ;  but  we  pre- 
fer classing  this  subjunctive  with  that  of  hypothetical  sentences,  and  ex- 
plain it  by  supplying  the  conjunction  n,  for  tne  indicative,  too,  is  thus  used. 
See  ^  780. 

Non  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  subjunctive  expressing  a  prohibition 
or  request ;  as,  Horat.,  Senn,t  ii.,  5, 91 ;  J^ur.,  i.,  18, 72 ;  Quintil.,  vii.,  1, 56, 
non  desperemus ;  i.,  1,15,  non  assuescnt  vitiose  loqui  ;  ii.,  16,  6,  nonfabricetur 
militi  glacUus,  In  the  same  manner,  neque  is  used  for  neve  m  connexion 
with  such  subjunctives,  and  that  not  only  by  the  poets  and  Quintilian  (ii., 
1,  5,  rhetorice  offida  sita  non  detractet  nee  occwpari  gaudeat)^  but  even  by  Cic 
ero  {de  Re  PuU.,  i,  2 ;  p.  Plane.,  6,  ^  15). 

[§  530.]  5.  Lastly,  the  subjunctive  is  used,  in  all  its 
tenses,  in  independent  sentences  to  express  a  doubtful 
question  containing  a  negative  sense  (conjunctivus  dubi- 
tativusj  ;  e.  g.,  quo  earn  ?  whither  shall  I  go  1  quo  irem  ? 
whither  should  I  go  1  quo  eas  ?  whither  wilt  thou  go  1  quo 
ires  ?  whither  wouldst  thou  go  1  quo  iverim  f  whither  was 
I  to  have  gone  t  quo  ivissem?  whither  should  I  have  gone  1 
The  answer  implied  in  all  these  cases  is  '*  nowhere,  and 
this  is  the  negative  sense  of  such  questions  ;  for  in  ques- 
tions to  which  we  expect  an  affirmative  answer  the  indic- 
ative is  used. 

Cum  tempestate  pugnem  periculose  potius,  quam  iUi  ohtem- 

perem  et  paream  ?  Cic,  Pro  Plane,  39. 
Valerius  quotidie  cantabat :  erat  enim  scenicus :  quid  fa 

eeret  aliud  ?  Cic,  De  Orat,  iii.,  23. 
Ajmd  exercitum  mihi  fueris,  inquit,  tot  annos  1  forum  mm 

attigeris  ?  ahfueris  tamdiu  ?  ut,  quum  longo  interval^', 

veneris,  cum  iis^  qui  in  for o  hahitarint,  de  dignitate  con- 

tendon  ?  Cic,  Pro  Muren.,  9. 

iVol«.— For  the  purpose  of  a  grammatical  ezplanation  of  this  subjunr.t 

Hh2 
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iVe,  we  supply  the  question  **  should  you,  perhaps,  like  that,'*  &c.,  which 
implies  the  contrary  of  what  the  question  asks,  and  is  equivalent  to 
*'  surely  you  will  not,"  or  •*  would  not  that,"&c.  Hence  when  I  ask  qiUd 
doceam  7  the  negative  answer  "  nothing"  is  presupposed ;  and  when  I  put 
the  negative  question  qmd  non  doceam  1  1  suggest  the  affinnative  answer 
**  anything;"  hoc  non  noceat?  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  does  not  injure  ? 
(i.  e.,  it  certainly  does  injure).  There  is  nothmg  to  be  said  against  this 
ellipsis  in  the  first  and  third  persons ;  with  regard  to  the  second,  we  can 
onlj^say  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  two  others.  But  that  there  actually 
is  aiKellipsis,  is  clear  from  the  indignant  interrogation  with  tu  (^  609).  As 
to  th^  use  of  the  imperfect,  compare,  also,  Caes.,  Bell.  Ctv.,  i.,  72,  Caesar 
in  earn  s^em  venerat,  se  sine  pugna  et  sine  vulnere  stunvm  rem  conficere  possSy 
quod  re  Jrumentaria  adversarios  interclnsisset :  cur  etiam  secundo  proeUo  aUquos 
ex  suis  amitteret  ?  cur  mdnerari  pateretwr  optima  de  se  meritos  miUtes  ?  cur  de- 
nique  fortunam  periclitaretur  ?  i.  e..  Why  should  he  lose  any  more  ?  Why 
should  he  allow  them  to  be  wounded  ?  Why  should  he  tempt  fortune  ? 
The  imperfect,  therefore,  can  occur  only  in  narratives. 

[§  531.]  6.  Dependent  sentences  in  which  an  intention 
or  purpose,  or  a  direction  towards  the  future  is  expressed, 
take  the  subjunctive.  The  conjunctions  ut,  ne,  quo,  quin, 
quominus  serve  to  connect  such  sentences  with  others,  and 
consequently  govern  the  subjunctive,  the  tenses  of  which 
must  be  chosen  as  required  by  that  of  the  leading  verb  of 
the  sentence.     (See  above,  §  512,  foil.) 

faj  Ut  or  uti  (that,  or  in  order  that)  refers  either  to 
something  future  which  is  the  intention,  object,  result,  or 
effect  of  another  action  (which  is  often  expressed  in  Eng 
lish  by  "in  order  to,*' or  simply  "to"  with  the  infinitive), 
or,  when  used  after  the  words  sic,  ita,  tarn,  talis,  tanttis, 
ejtismodi,  &c.,  it  expresses  a  quality  or  the  nature  of  a 
thing  in  the  form  of  a  result.  The  English  conjunction 
"  that,"  which  introduces  sentences  supplying  the  place 
either  of  a  nominative  or  accusative,  caunot  be  rendered 
by  ut,  as  "it  is  a  consolation  for  the  subjects  that  the  king 
is  a  just  man,"  equivalent  to  "the  king's  justice  is  a  con- 
solation," &c. ;  or  "  I  know  that  the  king  is  just,"  equiv- 
alent to  "  I  know  the  king's  justice." 

Esse  oportet  ut  vivas,  non  vivere  ut  edas,  Auct.  ad  Heren., 

iv.,  28. 
Pylades  Orestem  se  esse  dixit,  ut  pro  illo  necaretur^  Cic, 

Lad;  7. 

Nevw  tarn  malu^s  est,  ut  videri  velit,  Quintil.,  iii.,  8,  44. 

Sol  effidt  ut  omnia  Jloreant,  Cic,  I>e  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  15. 

Note. — Ut  is  originally  an  adverb  denoting  manner,  and  as  a  relative  ad- 
verb it  corresponds  with  the  demonstrative  ita.  As  an  adverb  it  properly 
governs  nothmg,  and  is  joined,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence, 
either  with  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive.  As  a  particle  of  time  in  the 
sense  of  "  as"  or  "  as  soon  as"  it  is  hkewise  joined  with  the  indicative  (if 
there  are  no  additional  reasons  requiring  the  subjunctive),  and  usually 
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with  the  perfect  indicative.  See  above,  ^  506.  It  requires  the  subjonct 
ive  only  when  it  expresses  a  relation  to  a  future  time  conceived  by  the 
mind,  and  a  purpose  or  a  result  which  is  yet  to  come.  It  has  already  oeen 
observed  (^  286),  that  ita  tUf  tantus  uT,  &c.,  only  indicate  more  definitely  a 
future  result,  and  may  have  both  an  increasing  and  a  limiting  power.  The 
adverbs  tta,  «tc,  tanij  however,  are  often  omitted  with  verbs  and  adjectives, 
and  tu  alone  is  equivalent  to  ita  {sicy  tarn) — u<,  e.  g.,  Nepos,  Epaminandaa 
fuit  etiam  disertus,  ut  nemo  TTiebanus  ei  par  esset  elomtentia^  instead  of  tarn 
disertus.  Respecting  ii<,  in  the  sense  of  *' would  tnat*'  and  **  supposing 
that,"  with  the  subjunctive,  see  below,  ^^  571  and  573. 

[§  532.]  fbj  Ne  (in  order  that  not,  or,  lest)  is  used  only 
to  express  a  negative  intention  or  intended  effect ;  e.  g., 
cura  ne  denuo  in  morbum  incidas,  or  liaec  vitae  ratio  effecit, 
ne  denuo  in  morbum  inciderem,  Ut  non  is  used,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  when  an  effect  is  to  be 'expressed  without  an  in- 
tention, that  is,  a  simple  result  or  consequence,  and  when 
a  quality  is  to  be  determined,  in  which  case  the  adverbs 
ita,  sic,  tam  are  either  expressed  or  understood;  e.  g.,  turn 
forte  aegrotabam^  ut  ad  nuptias  tuas  venire  non  possem ; 
1.  e.,  in  consequence  of  my  illness,  but  no  intention  is  ex- 
pressed. Compare,  however,  §  347.  Ut  non  is  farther 
used  when  the  negation  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  sen- 
tence, but  only  to  a  part  of  it  or  to  a  particular  word,  just 
as  in  a  similar  case  si  nan  must  be  used,  and  not  nisi. 

Confer  te  ad  Manlium,  ut  a  me  non  pectus  ad  alienos,  sed 
invitatus  ad  tuos  isse  videaris,  Cic.  in  Cat,,  i.,  9. 

Nemo  prudens  punit,  ut  ait  Plato,  quia  peccatum  est,  sed  ne 
peccetur,  Seneca,  De  Ira,  i.,  16,  21. 

Nihil  agitis,  inguit  Arria,  potestis  enim  efficere,  ut  male  mo 
riar;  ne  moriar,  nan  potestis,  Plin.,  Epist,,  iii.,  16. 

[§  533.]  We  have  here  to  notice  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Latin  language,  according  to  which  the  verbs  metuo,  timeo, 
vereor  are  treated  as  implying  an  intention.  They  are, 
therefore,  followed  by  ne  when  anything  is  to  be  prevent- 
ed, or  when  it  is  wi^ed  that  something  should  not  hap- 
pen ;  e.  ff.,  metuo,  nejrustra  laborem  susceperis;  and  by  ut 
when  it  is  wished  that  something  should  take  place ;  e.  g., 
vereor,  ut  mature  venias.  These  same  verbs  are  followed 
by  the  infinitive  when  they  express  only  a  state  of  mind, 
without  implying  any  wish  either  the  one  way  or  the  oth- 
er; e.  g,,  metuo  manus  admovere,  vereor  dicere;  but  vereor 
ut  apte  dicam. 

Vereor,  nc,  dum  minuere  velim  laborem,  augeam,  Cicero. 
Adulatores,  si  quern  laudant,  vereri  se  dicunt,  ut  Uliusjactm 
verh%9  eonsequi  possint,  Auct.  ad  Heren,,  iii.,  6. 
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[^  534.]  NoU  1. — To  the  yerbs  denoting /ear  we  must  add  the  substaa 
tivcs  expressing  fear,  apprehension,  or  danj^er,  as  well  as  the  verbs  Urreret 
corOerrere,  detenere,  and  also  caverct  which  In  its  usual  sense  of  "  to  be  on 
one's  guard/'  is  rarely  joined  with  the  infinitive,  but  is  usually  followed  by 
ne  ;  e.  g.,  Cic.,  de.  Off.y  i.,  26,  cavendwn est^ne  assentatoribus  pat^aciamua  auret 
neu  aduiari  nos  smamtu.  {Caver e^  however,  sometimes  also  signifies  "to 
take  care  of  a  thing,"  in  which  case  it  is  followed  by  vt ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Fin,, 
ii.,  31,  Epicunu  testamento  cavitt  ut  dies  tuUalia  nus  ageretur.)  Farther,  videre 
and  observare  in  requests  (vuie,  videte,  videndvm  est),  in  the  sense  of  "  to 
consider,"  are  followed  either  by  ut  or  ne,  just  as  the  verbs  denoting  fear ; 
e.  g.,  vide  ne  hoc  tibi  obsit,  consider  whether  this  is  not  injurious  to  you, 
that  is,  I  am  afraid  it  will  injure  you.  See  Heusinger  on  Cicero,  de  Off., 
i.,  9.    For  videre,  in  the  sense  of  curare,  see  ^  614. 

It  rarely  happens  that  timere  is  followed  by  the  accusative  with  the  in- 
finitive, instead  of  ne  with  the  subjunctive,  as  in  Cic,  de  Leg.,  ii.,  22,  Quod 
(Sulla)  timena  suo  corpori  posse  accidere,  igni  voluit  cremari ;  de  Orat.,  ii.,  72, 
mnan  subest  tile  timor,  ne  dignittUem  quidem  posse  retineri,  instead  of  ne  ipsa 
dignitas  retineri  non  possit.     Comp.  Liv.,  ii.,  7,  5 ;  iii.,  22,  2. 

[^  535.]  Note  2. — Neve  is  used  in  negative  sentences  to  continue  that 
which  is  introduced  by  ut  and  ne  (see  ^  347).  It  is  properly  equivalent  to 
out  ne,  and  therefore  only  intended  to  contmue  a  preceding  ne,  but  it  is 
also  used  for  et  ne  after  a  preceding  ut,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  et  ne  is  used 
after  a  negation  instead  of  out  ne.  Hence  we  find,  e.  g.,  Liv.,  zziii.,  34, 
mandatum  ut  in  omnes  naves  legatos  separatim  custodiendos  divideret,  daretque 
operam,  ne  quod  iis  colloquium  inter  se,  neve  quae  communicatio  consiHi  esset ; 
Nep.,  Tliras.,  3,  legem  tulit,  ne  quis  ante  actarum  rerum  accusaretur,  neve  mul 
taretur  ;  Caes.,  BeU.  Gall.,  ii.,  21,  Caesar  milites  non  hngiore  oratione  cohorta- 
tus,  quam  uti  suae  pristinae  virtutis  memoriam  retinereru,  neu  perturharentur  an- 
tmo--proelii  committendi  signum  dedit.  Neque  should  properly  not  come  into 
consiaeration  here,  as  it  is  equivalent  to  et  non,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  even  Cicero  sometimes  uses  it  for  et  ne  after  ut ;  e.  g.,  in  Verr.f  iiu,  48, 
ut  ea  praetermittam,  neque  eos  appellem  ;  de  Orat.,  i.,  5,  hortemurque  potius  libe- 
ros  nostras,  ut  ammo  rei  magnttudinem  complectantur,  neque — confidant.  It 
occurs  very  rarely,  and  is  not  quite  certain  after  ne,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  Nepos,  PaiLs.,  4,  or  are  coepit,  ne  enunciaret  nee  se  meritum  de  illo  optrme 
proderetj  if  we  ought  not  to  correct  nee  into  neu.  See  my  note  on  Cic,  in 
Verr.j  iii.,  6,  14.  In  Livy,  however,  there  are  many  passages  in  which 
neque  {nee)  occurs  after  ne,  as  well  as  after  -lU  ;  e.  g.,  ii.,  32,  conspirasse 
(membra)  ne  manus  ad  os  cibumferrent,  nee  os  acciperet  datum  nee  denies,  quae 
conficerent ;  iv.,  4,  cur  non  sancitis  ne  vicinus  patricio  sit  plebeius  nee  eodem 
itinere  eat ;  v.,  3,  ijiterdicitis  patribus  commercio  plebis,  ne  nos  comitate  provoce- 
mus  plebem,  nee  plebs  nobis  dicto  audiens  sit. 

Respecting  ut  ne,  for  ne,  see  above,  ^  347;  but  it  does  not  occur  with  the 
verbs  denoting  fear.  They  are,  however,  sometimes  followed  by  ne  non, 
which  is  equivalent  to  ut,  the  two  negations  neutralizing  each  other;  e.  g, 
timeo  ne  non  impetrem,  I  fear  I  shall  not  obtain  it  (i.  e.,  though  I  wish  it)  ; 
Cic,  ad  Fam.,  il.,  5,  non  quo  verear,  ne  tua  virtus  opinioni  hominum  non  re 
spondeat ;  or  non  belongs  to  the  verb  alone  ;  as,  Cic,  ad  Att,  v.,  18,  Unum 
vereor,  ne  senatus  Pompeium  nolit  dimittere,  I  fear  the  senate  will  not  let 
Pompey  go  (viz.,  though  1  wish  it  may  do  so). 

[§  536.]  (c)  Quo  is  properly  the  ablative  of  the  rela- 
tive pronoun,  and  stands  for  ut  eo  (§  567),  "in  order  that/' 
or  '*  that  by  this  means."  But  it  is  commoHily  joined  only 
with  comparatives.  Non  quo  answers  to  the  English,  "  not 
as  iP'  (instead  of  which,  however,  we  may  also  say  non 
quod),  and  non  qiiin,  "  not  as  if  not."  The  apodosis  fol- 
lowing after  such  a  sentence  be^ns  with  sed  quod  or  sed 
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quia  with  the  indicatiYe  (sometimes,  also,  with  sed  alone), 
or  with  ut. 

Ager  non  scmcl  aratur^  sed  novatur  et  iteratur^  quo  meltores 

Jetus  possit  et  grandiores  cdere,  Cic,  de  Orat,  ii.,  30. 
Legem  brevem  esse  oportet,  quojaciliu-s  ab  imperitis  tenea- 

tur,  Senec,  EpisL,  94. 
Ad  te  litteras  dedi,  non  quo  haherem  magnopere^  quod  scri^ 

herein^  sed  ut  loquerer  tecum  ahsens^  Cic,  ad  Att.,  vii.,  15. 

Note  ] . — Quo  is  also  used  for  et  «o.  and  when  joined  with  comparatives 
it  corresponds  with  a  subsequent  eo  or  koc^  in  the  sense  of  the  more— the 
more.  In  both  cases  it  is  no  more  than  an  ordinary  relative,  and  is  joined 
with  the  indicative,  for  the  subjunctive  after  tpio  is  used  only,  as  m  the 
above  examples,  when  it  expresses  an  intention  or  purpose. 

[^  537.]  NoU  2. — ^The  above-mentioned  use  of  iion  quo  was  formerly  very 
much  disputed,  and  critics  wanted  everywhere  to  substitute  for  it  nonauod^ 
and  to  confine  non  quo  to  those  passages  i^  which  a  presumed  intention  is 
denied.  But  this  would  rec^uire  an  alteration  in  too  many  passages.  See 
my  note  on  Cic,  in  Verr.t  li.,  35,  in  fin.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  safe  to  say  non  quod^  also  non  eo  quod  or  non 
ideo  quod  (and  in  later  prose  writers  non  ^toa),  all  of  which  are  pined  with 
the  subjunctive.  Examples  are  numerous :  non  quin ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Att,^ 
vii.,  26,  Ego  me  ducem  in  civili  bello  negavi  esse^  non  quin  rectum  esset^  sed 
qutOf  quod  mvlto  rectiusfuit^  id  mihifraudem  tuUt ;  in  like  manner,  non  quin 
confiderem  diligentiae  tuaet  not  as  if  1  had  not  confidence  in  your  diligence ; 
non  quin  hreviter  responsum  reddi  potuerit^  not  as  if  a  short  answer  could  not 
have  been  given.  But  in  the  same  sense  we  may  also  separate  the  nega- 
tion, and  say  non  quo  non^  non  quod  non  or  non  quia  non  ;  as,  Cic,  Tusc.^  L, 
1,  non  quia  pJtUosophia  Graecis  et  litteris  H  doctoribus  perdpi  non  posset  ^  and 
p.  MUon,,  22,  Majores  nostri  in  dominum  de  servo  quaeri  noluerunt,  non  quia 
non  posset  verum  inveniri^  sed  quia  videbatur  indignum  esse.  Hence  Ernesti 
should  not  have  been  sarprised  at  finding  this  expression  in  Tacitus,  Hist.j 
i.,  15.  But  non  quia  in  the  nrotasis,  with  the  indicative  (in  Liv.,  xxxiii.,  27, 
non  quia  satis  digrtos  eos  creddrnt,  and  Tacit.,  Hist.^  iii.,  4,  non  qtiia  industria 
Flavtani  egebantj  sed  ut^  &c.)-^and  sed  quod  in  the  apodosis  with  the  sub- 
junctive—(in  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  iv.,  7,  consilium  tuum  reprehendere  non  audeo, 
non  quin  ab  eo  ipse  dissentiamt  sed  quod  ea  te  sapientia  esse  judicemj  ut  meum 
constliwn  non  anteponam  tuo)-—8eem  both  to  be  contrary  to  usage. 

[§  538.]  fdj  Quin  is  used  after  negative  sentences  and 
doubtful  questions  with  quis  and  quid,  which  differ  only  in 
the  form  of  expression  from  affirmative  propositions  with 
nemo  and  nihil^  first,  for  qui  non,  quae  non,  quod  non,  and, 
secondly,  for  ut  non  ("  that  not"  or  "  without"  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  participle).  Quin,  equivalent  to  a  relative 
pronoun  with  lum,  is  used  especially  after  the  expressions 
nemo,  nullus,  nihil,  vix,  aegre — est,  reperitur,  invenitur ; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr,,  ii.,  36,  repertus  est  ncTno  quin  mori  di- 
ceret  satius  esse  ;  the  use  of  quin  for  ut  non  cannot  be  lim- 
ited to  particular  expressions,  but  we  must  especially  ob- 
serve the  phrase ^/a^;ere  non  possum  quin,  and  in  the  passive 
voice,  ^ert  non  potest  quin,  where  the  double  negation  ren 
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ders  the  affirmative  meaning  more  emphatic.     So,  also 

mdla  causa  est,  quid  causae  est  ?  nihil  catisae  est^^uin  hoc 

^actam. 

Quis  est  quin  cemat,  quanta  vis  sit  in  sensibus  ?  (^icero. 

Nihil  tarn  difficile  est,  quin  quaerendo  investigari  possit, 
Terent.,  Heaut,,  iv.,  2,  8. 

Nunquam  tarn  male  est  SiculiSf  quin  aliquidjacete  et  com- 
mode dicant,  Cic,  in  Verr,,  iv.,  43. 

Facere  non  potui,  quin  tihi  et  sententiam  et  voluntatem  de- 
clararem  meam,  Cic,  ad  Fafn.,  vi.,  13. 

[^  639.]  Note  1. — We  said  above  that  ^n  was  used  only  for  the  nomina- 
tive qui,  quae,  quod  with  non,  and  this  must,  indeed,  be  considered  as  the 
general  rule,  although  mUn  is  sometimes  found  in  prose  instead  of  the  ac- 
cusative quod  non,  whicn  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  identity  of  the  nom. 
and  ace.  in  the  neuter  gender,  and  instead  of  the  ablat.  quo  non  (after  dies) ; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  m  Verr.,  iv.,  1,  ncg9in  Sicilia  qtUdquam  fuisse,  ^n  conquisierit ; 
Sueton.,  Nero^  45,  nihil  contumeliarum  defidt  quin  subiret ;  ClC,  ad  Att.,  i.,  1, 
dies  fere  nuUus  est  quin  hie  Satrius  domum  meam  ventitet ;  Brut.,  88,  ntUlun^ 
patiebatur  esse  diem  (Hortensius)  quin  aut  inforo  diceret  aut  meditaretvr  extra 
forum.  Here,  too,  the  fact  of  qui  being  equivalent  to  quo  may  have  had 
some  influence.  Other  passages  may  be  explained  by  ut  non.  It  has  al- 
ready been  remarked  that  qui  non,  &.C.,  may  be  used  for  quin,  and  this  oc- 
curs very  frequently ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Flacc.,  25,  qyis  enim  erat  qui  non  sciret, 
&c.  It  must  be  observed  that  vfhen  quin  stands  for  ^t  non  or  quod  non^ 
the  pronoun  is,  id,  although  superfluous,  is  sometimes  added  for  the  sake 
of  greater  emphasis ;  as,  Cic,  m  Verr.,  i.,  59,  QtUs  in  circum  nuunmumyenit, 
quin  is  unoquoque  gradu  de  avaritia  tua  commoneretur  ?  de  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  9, 
Cleanthes  negat  ullum  cibum  esse  tarn  gravem,  quin  is  die  et  node  concoquatur  ; 
ibid,  iii.,  13,  nihil  est  quod  sensum  habeat,  quin  id  intereat ;  Sallust,  Jug.,  63, 
novus  nemo  tarn  clams  erat  quin  is  indignus  eo  honore  haheretvr. 

The  place  of  quin  is,  farther,  not  unfrequently  supplied  by  ut  non.  Thus 
we  read,  on  the  one  hand,  quin  in  Terence,  Eun.,  iv.,  7,  21,  Nunquam  ac- 
cedo,  quin  abs  te  abeam  doctior,  I  never  visit  you  without  leaving  wiser  (than 
when  I  came) ;  and  in  Nepos,  TimoL,  1,  Mater  vero  post  id  factum  (necem 
fratris)  nequ^  domum  filium  ad  se  admisit  neque  adspexit,  quin  eum  fratricidam 
impiumque  detestans  compellaret,  without  calling  nim  a  fratricide ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  ut  non  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  as  in  Cicero,  p.  Leg. 
Man.,  7,  mere  ilia  non  possunt,  ut  haec  non  eodem  labefacta  motu  concidant ; 
Sueton.,  Octav.,  56,  Augustus  nunquam  filios  suos  populo  commendavit,  utnon 
adjiceret  (without  adding)  si  merehuntur.  It  also  occurs  after  facere  non  pos- 
sum, dJi^  fieri  non  potest ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  odAtt.,  xi.,  21,  Tu  etsi  nonpotuisti  uXlo 
mjodo  facere,  ut  mihi  illam  epistolamnon  mitteres :  tamen  mallem  non  esse  mis- 
sam  ;  in  Verr.,  ii.,  11,  fieri  non  potest,  ut  eum  tu  in  tua  provincia  non  cognoris. 

It  is  obvious  that  Doth  qui  non  and  ut  non  must  be  used,  and  not  quin, 
when  no  negation  precedes,  or  when  non  belongs  to  a  particular  word  of 
a  sentence,  and  not  to  the  leading  verb.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  say  non 
adeo  imperittcs  sum  quin  sciam,  but  ut  nesciam,  since  non  negatives  only  the 
word  adeo. 

[§  540.]  From  this  we  must  distinguish  the  use  of  quin 
after  non  duhito,  non  est  duhium,  non  ambigo  (I  doubt  not), 
and  many  other  expressions  containing  a  negation ;  as, 
non  abest ;  nihil,  paulum,  non  procul,  haud  multum  abest ; 
non^  vix,  aegre  abstineo  ;  tenere  me,  or  temperari  mihi  non 
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possum  ;  nan  impedio^  non  recuso,  nihil  praetermUto,  and 
the  like.  For  in  these  cases  the  negation  contained  in 
quin  is  superfluous,  and  is  only  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
the  preceding  lum  (as  the  Greek  /li^  ov  before  an  infini- 
tive) ;  hence  it  is  generally  not  expressed  in  English,  quin 
being  rendered  by  "  that,"  or  by  '*  to  "  with  an  infinitive. 
E.  g.,  non  duhito  quin  dami  sit,  I  have  no  doubt  (that)  he 
is  at  home ;  non  muUum  ahest  quin  miserrimus  sim,  not 
much  is  wanting  to  make  me  the  most  wretched  of  men ; 
nuUa  morajuit^  quin  decemerent  helium^  they  did  not  hes- 
itate to  decree  war.  Hence,  as  quin  in  this  case  is  only  a 
form  of  expression,  non  is  superadded,  if  the  dependent 
sentence  is  to  have  a  really  negative  meaning.  Thus  we 
find  not  unfrequently,  at  least,  non  dubito  quin  non,  which 
is  easily  explained  by  translating  non  dubito  quin  by  "  I 
believe,"  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  i.,  40,  in  quihus  non  duhito 
quin  offensionem  negligentiae  vitare  atque  effugere  non  pos- 
sim,  I  believe  that  I  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  negli- 
gence ;  comp.  ad  Att,  v.,  11,  in  fin. ;  de  Off.,  iii.,  3,  Du- 
bitandum  non  est,  quin  nunquam  possit  utUitas  cum  hones- 
tate  contendere,  we  must  believe,  or  be  convinced  that  util- 
ity can  never  be  opposed  to  virtue.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed  that  expressions  implying  an  obstacle  are 
properly  followed,  according  to  §  543,  by  quo  minus  in- 
stead of  quin. 

Dux  ille  Graeciae  nusquam  optat,  ut  Ajacis  similes  habeat 

decern,  sed  ut  Nestoris;  quod  si,  acciderit,  non  dubitat  quin 

brevi  Troja  sit  peritura,  Cic,  Cat,  Maj,,  10. 
Num  dubitas  quin  specimen  naturae  capi  deceat  ex  optima 

quaque  natura  f  Cic,  Tusc,  i.,  14. 
Quis  igitur  dubitet,  quin  in  virttUe  divitiae  sint  ?  Cicero. 
Ego  nihil  praetermisi,  quantum  facere  potui,  quin  Pompe- 

ium  a  Caesaris  conjunctione  avocarem,  Cic,  Philip, 
Tnfesta  contio  vix  inhiberi  potuit,  quin  protinus  svo  more. 

saxa  in  Polemonemjaceret,  Curt.,  vii.,  6  (2). 
THberium  non  fortuna,  non  solitudines  protegebant,  quin 

tormenta  pectoris  suasque  ipse  poenas  fateretur.  Tacit, 

AfUi^i  vi«,  6. 

\%  541.]  JVi)«c2.— If  we  are  to  take  the  language  of  Cicero  as  our  guide, 
it  18  less  correct  to  use  the  accusative  with  tue  infinitive  after  non  dubitOt 
in  the  sense  of  **  I  do  not  doubt,**  instead  of  qwn ;  but  it  often  occurs  in 
Curtiusand  Livy  (see  Drakenborch  on  Liv.,xxii.,  55,  and  xxxvi..41),  vm\ 
in  Nepos  exclusively,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  peculiarity  (f  this  au 
thor ;  in  later  writers  it  is  found  frequently.    But  the  only  passage  in  Oic 
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ero  which  is  alleged  as  an  example  of  turn  dulnto,  followed  bv  the  acdum 
tire  with  the  infinitiTe,  viz.,  ad  Att,,  Tii.,  1,  has  hitherto  bad  a  wrong 
panctuation,  and,  according  to  Bremi  (on  Nep.,  Praefat.\  we  must  read.  Me 
mttent  uterqut  numerat  sman,  nin  forte  shnuUu  alter :  nam  Pcm^pwu  rum  dubi- 
tat,  Vere  enimjudicat,  eo,  quae  de  r^publica  nunc  aentiatf  mihi  valde  probaru 
Thd  partiality  for  the  construction  with  qtdn  is  attested  by  some  passages. 


The  partiality  lor  tbe  construction  witn  qum  is  aiiesiea  oy  some  passages, 
m  which  this  c(Hiiunction  is  used  instead  of  the  accusat.  with  the  innni* 
tive,  because  the  leading  sentence  may  be  conceived  to  contain  the  same 
idea  as  wm  dubito  ;  as,  Cic,  p.  Flacc.j  27,  Quis  ignorat  jjrnn  tria  Crraecorum 
genera  ehu  ;  comp.  Quintil.,  xii.,  7,  8,  qids  ignorat  qtdn  td  longe  ait  honesttg- 
tmmm;  Cic,  TWc,  v.,  7,  atqui  aherum  did  (i.  e.,  in  dubmm  voeari)  non  po- 
test qtdn  Uf  qttt  nihil  nutuant^  beati  abU. 

But  when  dubito  and  non  dubito  signify  "  I  scruple"  or  *'  hesitate,"  and 
the  sentence  following  contains  the  same  subject,  they  are  generally  fol 
lowed  by  the  infinitive ;  e.  g.,  non  dubito  reapondere ;  Cicero  non  dubitahat 
conjtaratoa  auppUcio  afflcere ;  though  Cicero  often  usee  quin  even  in  these 
cases,  as  in  Verr..,  ii.,  13,  nemo  duiitavit,  qtun  vokmtatem  apectaret  enut  quern 
stafim  de  cajnte  auojnttaret  judicaturum  ;  p.  Flacc.t  17,  dubUatiayjuMceay  quin 
ab  hoc  ignotiaaimo  Phryge  nobUiaaimum  civem  vindicetia  ?  (a  negative  .ques- 
tion, the  meaning  of  which  is,  **  you  must  not  hesitate.")  Comp.  p.  Leg. 
Man.,  IG,  in  fin.,  and  23 ;  p.  Milan.,  23,^  G3;  de  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  26,  ^  69w 
Schneider  on  Caesar,  BeU.  Gall.,  ii.,  2. 

We  here  add  the  remark  that  **  I  doubt  whether"  is  expressed  in  Latin 
by  dtdfito  aitne,  dubito  utrum — an,  dubito  aitne — an,  or  dubito  num,  numquid  ; 
for  didiito  an  and  duinum  eat  an  are  used,  like  neacut  an,  by  the  best  writers, 
with  an  affirmative  meaning.    See  ^  354. 

[^  542.]  Note  3. — Q^in  is  used  in  another  sense  with  the  indicative,  im- 
plying a  question  or  an  exhortation  ;  this  is  in  accordance  with  its  origi- 
nal elements,  being  compounded  of  ne  (i.  e.,  non)  and  the  ancient  ablative 
oui  of  the  interrogative  pronoun  quid  ;  e.  g.,  Li  v.,  quin  conacendimua  equoa  ? 
Why  do  we  not  mount  our  horses  ?  Cic,  p.  Rabir.,  6,  Quin  continetis  voeem 
indicem  atidtitiae  veatrae  ?  Curt.,  v.,  22,  Q^n  igitur  tdciacimur  Graedarn,  et 
urbi  facta  aubdimua  ?  and  so  in  many  other  passages.  As  such  questions 
are  equivalent  to  exhortations  (and  different  from  questions  with  cur  non, 
which  always  require  an  answer),  quin  in  this  sense  is  also  joined  with  the 
imperative ;  e.  g.,  quin  die  statim,  well,  tell  me  !  quin  sic  attendite  judices, 
pray,  pay  attention !  or  with  the  first  person  plural  of  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

guin  experiamur,  why  do  we  not  try,  or  let  us  try !  Hence  quin,  without 
eing  connected  with  any  verb,  signifies  '*  even"  or  "  rather,"  just  as  quin 
etiam,  quin  potius,  quin  immo  ;  as  in  Cicero,  credibile  non  est,  quantum  scri- 
bam  die,  quin  ctiam  noctibus. 

[§  543.]  (e)  Quomimm  (for  ut  eo  mmtis,  in  order  that  not) 
is  mostly  used  after  verbs  expressing  a  liinderance,  where 
also  we,  and  if  a  negative  precedes,  quin  may  be  used. 
The  principal  verbs  of  this  kind  are  :  deterrere,  impedire, 
intercedere,  obsistere,  obstare,  officerc,  prohibere,  recusarc, 
repugnare  ;  but  there  are  several  other  expressions  v^^hich 
'^onvey  the  same  meaning ;  e.  g.,  stat  or  fit  per  me,  I  am 
the  cause  ;  non  pugno,  nihil  moror,  non  contineo  me,  &c. 
Cimon  nunquam  in  liortis  custodem  imposuit,  ne  quis  impe- 

diretur,  quominus  ejus  rebus,  quibus  quisque  veUet^fruere- 

tur,  Nep.,  Cm.,  4. 
Parmenio,  quum  audisset,  venenum  a  Philippo  medico  regi 

pararif  deterrere  eum  voluit  epistola  scripta,  quomzntis 
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medicamentum  hiheret^  quod  ihedicus  dare  constUuer^^ 
Curt,,  vi.,  40  (10.) 

S\  544.]  Nott, — Impedire^deterrere,  and  recusare,  howevert  are  sometimes 
prohibere  frequently  (^  607)  followed  by  the  infinitive ;  e.  g.,  Gaes., 
Bell.  OaU.^  iiL,  22,  ne^  tuUmc  rq>ertu9  tst  qtuaquaait  qui  mori  reeuaara ; 
Cic,  de  Off.,  ii.,  2,  qwd  tat  igihtr^  quod  me  impediatt  «a,  quae  mihi  probabiUa 
videaniur^  aeaui  ?  m  Vierr.,  i.,  5,  nefnrias  ejus  lundines  commemorare  pudore  de- 
terreor  ;  in  Verr.,  y.,  45,  prohibenhtrparentee  adire  adfiUoe,  prohibentur  libaris 
suis  dbum  vestitumque  ferre  ;  de  Off,,  iii.,  11,  mate,  qui  peregrinoa  winbua  uti 
prohibent.  In  one  passage  of  Cicero  {p,  Roac,  Am.y  52)  prMbere  is  follow- 
ed by  W :  IH  proftAeani,  judioea,  ut  koe,  quod  maicrea  conaUium,  puUicwn  vo- 
cari  voluenmt,  praeaidium  aectorum  exiatimetur.  This,  however,  should  not 
be  imitated.  Instead  of  quominua  we  sometimes  find  quo  aechu  (see  ^  283), 
especially  in  the  work  ad  Herennium. 

[§  545.]  7.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  propositions 
which  are  introduced  into  others,  aflier  relative  pronouns 
and  conjunctions,  when  those  propositions  express  the 
thoughts  or  words  of  another  person.  (In  many  cases 
they  are  the  thoughts  or  words  of  the  speaker  himself,  but 
he  then  speaks  of  himself  as  of  a  third  person.)  To  make 
this  general  rule  more  clear,  we  shall  distinguish  the  va- 
rious cases  in  which  such  clauses  are  inserted. 

faj  Clauses  inserted  in  the  construction  of  the  accusa- 
tive with  the  infinitive,  when  they  are  to  express  the 
thoughts  or  words  of  the  person  spoken  of,  or  when  they 
form  an  essential  part  of  tne  statement  implied  in  the  ac- 
cusative with  the  infinitive. 

Socrates  dicere  solehat,  omnes  in  eo,  quod  scirent^  satis  esse 

eloquentes,  Cic,  de  OraL^  i.,  14. 
Mos  est  Athenis  laudari  in  contione  cos,  qui  sint  in  proeliis 

interfectiy  Cic,  Orat.,  44. 
Quid  potest  esse  tarn  apertum,  tamque  perspicuumf  quum 

caelum  suspeximus^  coelestiaque  contemplati  sumus,  quam 

esse  aliquod  numen  praestantUsimae  mentis^  quo  hdec  re- 

gantur,  Cic,  de  Nat.  Deor,,  ii.,  2. 

Note. — If  we  take  the  first  of  these  examples,  the  words  which  Socrates 
said  are,  omnes  in  eo,  quod  actunt^  satia  aunt  eloquentes,  and  the  clause  in  to 
quod  aciunt  is  a  part  of  his  statement ;  hence  it  is  expressed  by  the  sub- 
junctive if  the  leading  verb  is  changed  into  the  infinitive.  In  the  last  ex- 
ample, the  belief  is,  eat  deua  ab  eoque  hie  mundus  regitur^  and  not  merely  deua 
eat ;  hence  regitWy  which  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  is  expressed  by  the 
subjunctive.  The  tense  of  such  an  inserttnl  clause  depends  upon  that  of 
the  leading  verb,  on  which,  in  fact,  the  whole  sentence  is  dependent.  The 
inserted  clause  has  the  indicative  when  it  contains  a  remark  of  the  speak- 
er (or  writer)  himself,  and  not  a  thought  or  words  of  the  person  spoken  of 
(the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition).  Let  us  examine  the  sentence 
quoa  viceria  amicoa  tibi  esae  cave  credos,  do  not  believe  that  those  whom  you 
nave  conquered  are  your  friends.  Here  the  other  person  whose  opinion 
is  refuted  thinks  that  those  whom  he  has  conquered  are  his  friends.    If 

I  I 
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we  use  tho  indicative  cave  tibi  andcoa  (hos)  etse  crecUu^  ^uos  viciati^  the  last 
two  words  are  merely  an  addition  of  the  speaker,  by  which  he  describes 
those  people,  the  person  to  whom  the  advice  is  given  not  being  supposed 
to  have  expressed  that  thought.  Hence  the  subjunctive  has  its  peculiar 
place  in  general  sentences,  in  which  a  class  of  thmgs  is  mentioned,  which 
exists  only  as  a  conception  or  idea,  while  the  individual  thing  has  a  real 
existence ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Off.^  i.,  11,  Eat  enim  tddacendi  et  pumendi  modtUf 
atque  haud  ado  an  aatia  aU  eum  qtU  laceaaierit  injuriae  auae  poemtere;  i.  e.,  each 
individaaJ  offender.  This  is  commonly  called  an  indefinite  expression ;  but 
we  should  rather  call  it  &  general  or  univeraal  one. 

[^  546.]  Explanatory  clauses,  especially  circumlocutions,  introduced  by 
a  relative  pronoun,  are  sometimes  round  with  the  indicative,  because  sucn 
an  explanation  may  be  regarded  as  standing  by  itself,  and  therefore  need 
not  share  in  the  relation  of  dependence  in  which  the  other  sentence  stands ; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  p,  Arch.y  9,  Itaque  ille  Mariua  item  eaeimie  L.Plotitan  dilexit^  cujua 
ingenio  putabat  «a,  quae  gesserat^  poaae  celebrari.  Ea,  quae  geaaiaaet  would 
not  be  incorrect ;  but  ea  quae  geaaerat  is  a  circumlocution  for  rea  a  ae  geataa, 
his  deeds.  Comp.  Goerenz  on  Cic,  de  Leg.^  iii.,  5,  nam.  aic  habetote^  magia' 
tratibua  Oaque  qui  praeaunt  rempublicam  contineriy  where  the  common  read- 
ing is  praeaint,  Liv.,  iii.,  71,  Ibi  inftt ;  annum  ae  tertium  et  octogeaimum 
agerCf  etineo  agrOf  de  quo  affituty  militaaae  ;  that  is,  the  field  in  question,  de 
quo  Ojgitur  stanaing  by  itself  and  independent.  But  the  use  of  the  indica- 
tive in  such  cases  must  not  be  extended  too  far ;  the  subjunctive  is  so  uni- 
versally employed  in  clauses  inserted  in  the  construction  of  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive,  when  they  really  contain  the  thoughts  or  words  of  an- 
other person,  that  exceptions  even  in  classical  prose  writers,  as  Caesar  and 
Livy,  are  only  isolated  peculiarities,  and  ought  not  to  tempt  us  to  neglect 
the  rule.  The  following  passages  of  Livy,  for  example,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  careless  expressions,  iii,  13,  ae  haud  muUo  poatj  quam  peatilentia 
in  urbefuerat,  in  juventutem  graaaantem  in  Subura  incidtaae  ;  and  ill.,  2,  Uga 
toa  nuntiare  juaaity  Q.  Fabium  conatdem  Aequia  bellum  afferre  eadem  dextra  ar- 
matay  qtuanpacatam  illia  antea  dederat — ^instead  oifmaaet  and  dediaaet.  But 
in  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.,  iii.,  2,  per  exploratores  certior  f actus  est,  ex  ea  parte  viciy 
quam  Gallis  concesserat,  omnea  noctu  discessisse,  we  are  reminded  by  the  in- 
aicative  that  the  addition  qxuim  Gallis  concesserat  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
explanatory  remark  of  Caesar,  and  not  as  words  of  the  exploratores,  who 
would  probably  have  expressed  themselves  otherwise. 

[§  547.]  fbj  Clauses  introduced  into  a  proposition  whicli 
is  expressed  by  the  subjunctive  are  likewise  in  the  sub- 
junctive w^hen  they  are  to  be  considered  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  leading  proposition,  being  included  in  the  pur- 
pose, request,  precept,  or  command  of  another  person,  or 
(with  si  J  in  the  supposed  circumstances ;  e.  g.,  Rex  im- 
peravit,  ut,  quae  bello  opus  essent,  pararentur, 

Eo  simus  animOf  ut  nihil  in  malis  ducamus  quod  sit  vel  a 
deo  immortali,  vel  a  natura  constitutum,  Cic,  Ikcsc,  i., 
in  fin. 

Memoria  erat  tanta  (Hortensius)  quantam  in  nullo  cogno- 
visse  me  arhitror^  ut,  quae  secum  commentattis  esset,  ea 
sine  scripto  verbis  eisdem  redderet,  quibtis  cogitavi^set, 
Cic,  Brut,,  88. 

Note. — In  the  first  of  these  examples  the  conviction,  required  is  this: 
nihil  in  malia  duco,  quod  a  deo  est  constitutum,  and  not  merely  nihil  in  malis 
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ittco.  The  clause  beginning  with  quodf  therefore,  is  a  part  of  the  convic- 
tion, and  is,  therefore,  expressed  by  the  subjunctive,  like  the  other.  But 
here  we  must  observe,  1,  that  not  all  propositions  with  a  subjunctive  express 
a  purpose  or  object,  but  some  of  them  merely  a  quality  (when  tta,  tanh  talis 
&;c.,  precede),  m  which  case  the  inserted  clause  has  the  indicative ;  as 
Cic,  p.  Leg.  Man.f  6,  Asia  vera  tarn  ophna  est  et  fertilise  ut — muUitudine  «a- 
nan  rertan^  quae  exportantttr^  facile  omfwnu  terris  anteceUat ;  2,  that  the  indic- 
ative is  used  in  circumlocutions,  just  as  in  similar  clauses  inserted  in  the 
construction  of  the  accusat  with  the  infinit. ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  deNat.  jDeor.,ii., 
69,  Eloquendi  vis  effidt^  tU  «i,  quae  ignoramus^  discerey  et  eo,  quae  sdmus^  aUos 
docere  possimus  ;  in  Verr.f  iv.,  7,  verumtamen  a  vobis  ita  arbitror  spectari  opor- 
tere^  quanti  haec  eorum  judicio^  qui  studiosi  sunt  harum  rerum^  aestimentur; 
Brut.f  49,  efficiaiur  autem  ab  oratorCf  necne^  ut  u  qui  audiunt  ita  ^ffidarUuTy  ut 
orator  velitt  vulgi  assensu  et  poptdari  etpprobatione  judicari  solet,  where  Ernest! 
made  the  arbitrary  emendation  audiant.  The  same  is  the  case  in  defini- 
tions ;  as,  Cic,  de  Invent. ,  ii.,  12,  Videre  igitur  oportet^  quae  sint  convenientia 
cum  ipso  negotio^  hoc  esty  quae  ab  re  smarari  noti  possunt. 

[^  548.]  There  are  other  cases,  also,  in  which  clauses  thus  inserted  are 
treated  as  remarks  of  the  speaker  ^or  writer),  and  expressed  by  the  indic- 
ative, although  they  ought  to  have  been  treated  as  parts  of  the  dependent 
proposition,  and  accoi[dingly  expressed  by  the  subjunctive ;  e.  g.,  Nep., 
milt.f  3,  Miltindes  hortatus  est  porUis  custodes^  n^  a  fortuna  datam  occasionem 
lU>erandae  Oraeciae  dimitterent.  Nam  si  cum  his  copiisy  quas  secum  transpor- 
taverat,  interisset  Dariusy  non  sokan  Europamfore  tiitam,  occ  ;  Them.y  5,  nam 
Tkemistocles  verensy  ne  (rex)  beUare  perseverarety  certiorem  eumfecity  id  agiy  lU 
poiu,  quern  ille  in  Hellesponto  feceraty  dissolveretur.  Here  the  writer  is  speak- 
mg  to  his  reader,  as  is  shown  in  the  last  passage  by  the  pronoun  iUe ;  but 
this  is  not  common,  and  in  the  first  passage  the  indicative  is  very  singu- 
lar, and  at  least  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Cicero.  So,  also,  in  Curtius, 
X.,  26,  ubi  iUe  essety  cuius  imperiumf  cujus  auspichim  secuii  eranty  requirebanty 
where  secuti  essent  should  have  been  used,  as  the  clause  is  part  of  the 
words  of  the  Macedonians ;  and  it  is  strange  to  see  the  writer  add  it  as 
his  own  remark. 

[§  549.]  fcj  Lastly,  when  a  proposition,  containing  the 
statement  of  a  fact,  and  therefore  expressed  by  the  indic- 
ative, has  another  dependent  upon  it  or  added  to  it  (by 
a  conjunction  or  a  relative  pronoun),  the  dependent  clause 
is  expressed  by  the  subjunctive,  provided  the  substance  of 
it  is  alleged  as  the  sentiment  or  the  words  of  the  person 
spoken  of,  and  not  of  the  speaker  himself.  Thus  the  prop- 
osition, Noctu  amhulahat  in  publico  Tkemistocles,  quod 
somnum  capere  nan  posset  (Cic,  Tusc,  iv.,  19),  suggests 
that  Themistocles  himself  gave  this  reason  for  his  walk- 
ing at  night.  But  I,  the  writer  of  the  proposition,  may 
express  the  reason  as  my  own  remark,  and  in  this  case 
the  indicative  poterat  is  required  as  well  as  amhulahat. 

Bene  majores  nostri  accuhitionem  epularem  amicorum,  quia 
vitae  conjunctionem  haheret,  convivium  nominarunt,  Cic, 
Cat,  Maj.,  13. 

Socrates  accusatus  est,  quod  corrumperet  juventutem  et  novoi 
miperstitiones  induceret,  Quintil.,  iv.,  4. 
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Aristides  nonne  oh  earn  causatn  expulsus  est  patria,  quod 
pr deter  modum,  Justus  esset?  Cic,  These, ,  v.,  36. 

The  clause  beginning  with  quod  in  the  second  of  these 
examples  coQtains  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  accusers  of 
Socrates;  and  the  subjunctive  in  the  last  example  indi- 
cates that  the  reason  there  stated  was  alleged  by  the 
Athenians  themselves,  according  to  the  well-known  story, 
and  it  remains  uncertain  whether  Aristides  was  really  so 
just ;  but  this  uncertainty  would  not  exist  if  the  inaica* 
tive  had  been  used. 

[^  550.]  Note  1. — When  a  clause  thus  appended  or  inserted  contains  the 
sentiment  of  the  subject  of  the  leading  sentence,  or  hi?  own  words,  all 
references  to  him  are  expressed  by  the  reflective  pronoun  «ut,  sibi,  «e,  and 
by  the  possessive  nau  (see  above,  ^  125) ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  ix.,  15,  nam 
wuhi  9cUo  jean  a  regibut  uUimis  aUataa  esse  litterasy  quibus  mihi  gratieu  agant, 
auod  se  mea  serUerUia  reges  appeUaverim ;  and  we  might  add,  qtuxi  se  svosquM 
Mferos  ob  sva  merita  m  popuhan  Romanum  reges  appeUaverimy  6lc.  ;  Nep., 
71um.t  8,  hoc  necessitate  coaclus  domino  navis  qui  sit  aperity  mvita  poUicenSy  n 
se  eonservasset.  It  is  most  frequently  the  case,  when  the  conjuncticms  ex 
press  an  intenti(Hi,  for  an  intention  most  commonly  originates  in  the  sub- 
ject ;  e.  g.,  Cic.,  de  Divm.y  i.,  27,  turn  o  dormienti  idem  Ule  visus  est  rogare^ 
uty  qtumiam  sibi  vivo  non  svbvenisset,  mortem,  svam  ne  imdtam  esse  pateretur. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  person  to  whom  the  pronoun  refers 
is  expressed  (in  the  nominat.)  as  the  grammatical  subject  of  the  proposi- 
tion or  not ;  and  it  is  sufficient  if  it  can  bo  conceived  as  such,  that  is,  if 
it  is  the  logical  subject ;  e.  g.,  Nep.,  Paus.y  4,  qvum  es  m  stispicionem  vemsset, 
aliqtUd  in  epistola  de  se  esse  scriptum,  for  the  words  qvum  ei  in  stispicionem 
venisset  are  equivalent  to  quum.  suspicaretur ;  Cic,  ad  Att.,  ii.,  18,  A  Caesars 
valde  liberaliter  invitor  (i.  e.,  Caesar  me  invitat),  sibi  ut  sim  legatus,  whereas 
in  another  place  {ad  Att.,  x.,  4,  7),  Cicero  writes,  a  Curione  mihi  nuntiatum. 
est,  eum  ad  me  venire,  because  this  is  not  equivalent  to  Curio  mihi  nuntiat^ 
but  to  nuntius  e  domo  Curionis  venit. 

But  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  a  sentiment  which  should  have  been 
expressed  in  the  form  of  dependence,  being  the  sentiment  of  the  subject, 
is  expressed  by  the  writer  as  if  it  were  a  remark  of  his  own ;  e.  g.,  Cic, 
in  Verr.,  ii.,  34,  ferebat  Sthenius,  ut  poterat ;  tangebatur  tamen  animi  dolore 
■  necessario,  quod  domum  ejus  exomatam  atque  instructamfere  jam  isle  reddiderat 
nudam  atque  inanem :  the  more  usual  mode  of  speaking  would  have  been 
quod  domum  suam  iste  reddidisset.  Such  sentences  should  be  our  guide  in 
recognising  and  explaining  the  irregularity  of  those  in  which  the  pronoun 
is  is  added,  notwithstanding  the  subjunctive  ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  i.,  45,  Sex.  Tar- 
quinius  e  suis  unum  sciscitatum  Romam  ad  patrem  mittitj  quidnam  se  facere 
vellet,  quandoquidem,  ut  omnia  unus  Gabiis  posset,  ei  dei  dedissent.  The  or- 
dinary practice  requires  sibi;  but  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind  in  which 
the  reflective  pronoun  is  neglected  are  found  here  and  there,  in  clauses 
expressing  an  mtention  after  ut  and  ne,  and  in  clauses  dependent  upon  the 
construction  of  the  accus.  with  the  infinitive  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Orat.,  i.,  54, 
^  232  ;  and  rather  frequently  in  Caesar.  {Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  5,  4 ;  i.,  11,  3 ;  i., 
14,  4.)  It  occurs  more  especially  when  the  dependent  clause  has  its  own 
subject,  for  then  the  pronoun  se  or  sibi  might  be  referred  to  the  subject  of 
the  dependent  clause  :  hence  the  cases  of  is  or  ille  are  used  instead  ;  as, 
Cic,  p.  Arch.,  10,  Sulla  malo  poetae,  quod  epigramma  in  eum  fecisset  tantum- 
modo  altetnis  versibus  longiusculis,  statim  praemium  tribui  jussit— for  in  st 
njwht  be  referred  to  the  poet  himself;  Caes.,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  6,  Helvetii  sest 
Wfimbroges  vi  coacturos  existimabant,  ut  per  suos  fines  eos  ire  paterentur  ;  Sal 
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lust,  /i^.,  96,  (Sulla)  fHogis  id  hborarty  ut  illi  (Sullae)  9>Mim  fltaind  debt- 
rent;  Cic,  in  KOT.,  iv.,  39,  Audistis  nuper  dicere  legatos  TyndaritanoSf  Mer- 
cvrhan^  qm  sacris  tmmversariie  apud  toe  coUretur^Venie  imperio  ease  nMatum. 
Sometimes,  however,  such  ambiguity  is  less  carefully  avoided,  and  Nepos 
{Hann.y  12),  in  one  dependent  clause,  even  uses  two  reflective  pronouns 
referring  to  different  persons,  PtUres  conscripti  legatos  in  Bithynxam  miseruntf 
qui  ab  re^e  peterent^  ne  inimicissimum  sttum  secum  haberet  sibique  dederet ; 
Curt.,  viiL,  I,  Scythae  petebant^  ut  regis  sui  jiliam  matrvnonio  sibi  jungeretf 
for  which  regis  ^orum  jiliam  might  have  been  used,  if  it  had  been  neces- 
sary. See  ^  702.  The  case  is  also  reversed,  and  good  writers  sometimes 
use  sibi  instead  of  ei  or  ipsi ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  v.,  49,  Dexo  hie  non  quae 
privatim  sibi  eripuisti^  sed  unicum.  abs  te  fXiuntflagitat ;  comp.  p.  Rose.  J.m., 
2,  ^  6 ;  De  Divin,^  i.,  54,  init. ;  Caes.,  "bell.  Ually  vi.,  9.  Sometimes  suus 
seems  to  stand  for  ejus  or  ipsitu,  as  it  refers  only  to  a  subject  mentioned 
in  the  proposition,  without  the  clause  itself  being  the  sentiment  c^  the 
leading  subject ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  PhiUp.y  iv.,  2,  Quod  erat  praesidivm  UbertatU 
vestracy  nisi  V.  Caesarisfortissimorum  sui  patris  tnilitum  exercitus  nonfuisset  ? 
Nep.  Cim.y  3,  inddit  in  eandem  tnvicb'am,  quam  pater  suus  ceterique  AAeniensi' 
urn  principesj  &c ;  but  it  has  been  observed  before  (^  125)  that  suus  also 
signifies  '*  his  own,"  as  opposed  to  aUenus^  whence  the  plur.  sui  signifies 
"  his  people,"  or  **  those  belonging  to  him." 

[^  551.]  NaU  2. — We  may  here  notice  a  peculiarity  which  is  in  itself 
faulty,  but  of  which  many  examples  occur  in  Cicero,  viz.,  clauses  like 
**  because  he  said,"  or  "  because  he  believed,"  are  expressed  by  the  sub-" 
junctive,  although,  properly  speaking,  not  these  verbs  themselves,  but  the 
clauses  dependent  on  them  should  be  in  the  subjunctive.  See  Cic,  de 
Off.f  i.,  13,  Quum  enim  Hannibalis  permissu  exisset  de  castrisy  rediit  pemlopost. 
quod  se  oblitum  nescio  quid  diceret :  according  to  grammatical  rules  it  should 
be  quod  nescio  quid  oblitus  essety  or  quod  se  obUtum  esse  nescio  quid  dicebat. 
These  two  constructions  are  combined  in  such  a  manner,  that  dicebat  as- 
sumes the  form  of  dependence  expressed  by  the  subjunctive.  The  same 
occurs  in  de  Off.y  iii.,  31,  cut  (Pomponio  trio,  pleb.)  quum  esset  nuniiatumf 
ouod  ilium  iratum  aUaturum  ad  se  aliqmd  contra  patrem  arbitraretury  surrezit  e 
tectulo ;  Sulpicius  in  Cic,  ad  Fttm.y  iv.,  12,  Ab  Atheniensibusy  locum  sepul 
turae  intra  urbem  ut  darenty  in^trare  nonpotui,  ^fuod  religione  se  impediri  dice" 
rent.  Comp.  in  Pison.y  36,  m  fin. ;  in  Verr.y  i.,  38,  in  fin. ;  ii.,  14,  in  fin., 
and  ii.,  4G,  ^  113,  with  my  note ;  Caes.,  Bell.  Gaily  vii.,  75,  Bellovaci  suim 
numcrum  non  contuleruntf  quod  se  suo  nomine  atque  arbitrio  cum  Romatiis  ges* 
turos  bellum  dkerent.  In  like  manner,  the  subjunctive  diccrent  occurs  in 
Sallust  (Cat.y  49)  with  the  relative  pronoun,  Sai  ubi  consuUm  ad  tantumfa- 
cinus  impellere  neq^ueunty  ipsi  singUlatim  circumeundo  eUque  ementiundoy  quae  s« 
ex  Volturcio  out  AUobr^^Ums  audisse  dicerenty  magnam  illi  invidiam  conflaver- 
ant ;  and  in  Cicero,  in  Verr^f  v.,  7,  4  17 ;  PhiUp.y  ii.,  4,  init. 

[§  552.]  8.  All  sentences  which  contain  an  indiret  jues- 
tion,  that  is,  which  state  the  subject  of  a  direct  question 
in  a  manner  which  makes  them  dependent  upon  some 
other  verb,  have  the  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood.  An 
indirect  question,  not  to  mention  the  verb  "to  ask"  itself, 
generally  depends  upon  those  verbs  and  expressions  which 
usually  govern  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive. 

All  the  words  which  are  used  in  direct  questions  are 
also  used  in  introducing  indirect  or  dependent  questions 
viz.,  quu,  quid;  qni^  quae,  quod;  quot,  qualis,  quantus^ 
^am,  fihi,  unde,  quare,  cur,  uter,  quo  (whither  ?),  qiMtnuh 
do,  utrum^  an,  ne  (the  su£5x),  num. 

Ii2 
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Saepe  ne  utile  quidem  est  sdrey  quidjuturum  sit,  Ciceio. 
Qualis  sit  animus,  ipse  animus  nescit^  Cic,  Thuc.,  i^  22. 
hicertum  est,  quo  te  loco  mors  expectet,  Senec,  Epist,^  26. 
PermuUum  interest,  utrum  perturbatione  aliqua  animi,  an 

consuLtofiat  injuria,  Cic,  de  Off.,  i.,  8. 
Tarquinvus  Superbus  Prisci  Tarquinii  regis  filius  neposnt 

fuerit,  parum  liquet,  Liv.,  i.,  46. 

[6  553.]  Note  1. — The  indicative  in  dependent  questions  is  often  found 
in  Plautus  and  Terence ;  e.  g.,  Terent.,  Addph.,  v.,  9,  39,  TUn  pater  per- 
mittimua :  plus  scis  quid  opus  facto  est ;  JSecyr.y  iii.,  5,  21,  n  tame  memorart 
hie  ve/tm,  quam  fideli  animo  et  benigno  in  iUam  et  dementi  fuiy  vere  possum; 
and  in  the  later  poets,  too,  it  occurs  now  and  then ;  but  in  the  best  prose 
the  sub^Dctive  is  used  so  universally,  that  the  few  cases  in  whicn  the 
common  j)ractice  is  abandoned  cannot  affect  the  rule ;  for  these  few  ca- 
ses derive  their  explanation  from  the  fact  that  sometimes  a  direct  ques- 
tion is  used  where  an  indirect  one  might  stand.    After  the  imperative  die 
and  vide,  in  particular,  a  question  is  sometimes  put  in  a  direct  and  some- 
times in  an  indirect  form ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  TWc,  i.,  5,  die,  quaeso,  man  te  iUa 
terrent  ?  ad  Att.y  viii,  13,  vide^quam  conversa  res  est!  Liv.,  ix.,  33,  dic^  age- 
dmhy  quidnam  actvrus  fueris.    So  in  Cic,  ad  Att.^  vii.,  12,  sin  distxdit:  quo. 
out  quOf  aut  quid  nobis  agendum  estf  nesciot  the  question  does  not  depend 
upon  nesciot  but  must  be  conceived  as  independent :  "  whither,  how,  or 
what  shall  I  do''  I  do  not  know.*'    In  the  passage  {Lael.j  25),  meministis — 
quam  popularis  lex  de  sacerdotiis  C.  Udnii  Crassi  videbatuTj  the  indicative 
shows  tnat  the  sentence  quam — viddnuur  is  to  be  taken  by  itself:  '*  how 
popular  did  that  law  appear  ?  you  surely  remember  it."    In  other  cases,  a 
careful  examination  shows  that  the  sentence  is  not  a  question,  but  a  clause 
commencing  with  a  relative  pronoun,  and  the  beginner  must  pay  the  great- 
er attention  to  the  meaning,  as  the  interrogative  adverbs  and  pronouns  are 
in  form  the  same  as  the  relatives.    There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind  in  Quintilian,  iv.,  5,  26,  Nan  enim  quid  dicamv^y  sed  de  quo  dicturi  su- 
mus,  ostendimus,  which  Spalding  has  correctly  explained  :  in  the  division 
of  the  speech  we  do  not  indicate,  quale  id  sit  de  quo  cummaxime  didmus, 
but  we  indicate  beforehand  that  of  which  we  are  going  to  speak.    In  like 
manner,  in  Cic,  p.  Rose.  Am.,  30,  quaeramus  ubi  mxdeficium.  est,  the  est  is  not 
used  for  sit,  but  the  sentence  is  to  be  translated,  "let  us  seek  there,  where 
the  crime  actually  is,"  and  ubi,  therefore,  is  a  relative  adverb.    Cic,  Cat. 
Maj.,  4,  multa  in  eo  viro  (Q.  Maximo)  praeclara  cognovi,  sed  nihil  est  admira- 
bilius,  quam  quomodo  ille  mortem  filii  tvlit ;  i.  e.,  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  bore  it.    Lastly,  there  are,  even  at  the  present  time,  some  faults  in  the 
editions,  as  the  difference  between  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  often 
consists  only  in  a  single  letter  or  an  abridged  final  syllable.    See  my  note 
on  Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.,  53.     It  must  farther  be  observed,  that  nescio  quis  and 
nescio  quid  have  by  practice  become  one  word,  equivalent  to  aliquis,  qui- 
dam,  and  that,  consequently,  the  indefinite  pronoun  in  this  case  does  not 
govern  any  particular  mood  of  the  verb ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  v.,  15,  Sed 
casu  nescio  quo  in  ea  tempora  aetas  nostra  incidit ;  if  nescio  here  were  the 
leading  verb,  he  would  have  said,  nescio  qua  casu  incident.    Cic,  PhUip.,  ii, 
14,  Nescio  quid  turbatus  mihi  esse  videris  ;  i.  e.,  you  seem  to  me  to  be  some- 
what perplexed.    In  like  manner,  nescio  quomodo  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  somehow"  or  '*  in  some  way ;"  as,  Cic,  Tzwc,  i.,  15,  Sed,  nescio  quomo- 
do, inhaeret  in  mentibus  qu/isi  augurium.     Mirum  quam,  mirum  quantum,  nimi- 
um  quantum,  and  some  similar  expressions,  when  united  to  express  only 
one  idea,  do  not  affect  the  mood  of  the  verb ;  e.  g.,  Cib.,  Orat,  26,  Sales  in 
dicendo  nimium  quantum  valent ;  ad  Att.,  xiii.,  40,  mirum  quam  inimicus  ibat ; 
Liv.,  ii.,  1,  id  mirum  quantum  profuit  ad  concordiam  civitatis  ;  but  the  sams 
writer  (i.,  16)  says,  mirum  quantum  illi  viro  mmtianti  hate  fidei  fuerit. 
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r^  554.]  Nott  2. — With  regard  to  disjunctive  questions,  both  direct  and 
iiiiirect,  expressed  by  "  whether — or,"  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Eng- 
lish •»  or  "  is  never  translated  by  out,  but  by  an,  or  by  the  suffix  ne.  The 
tirst  question  is  introduced  by  uAicm,  or  likewise  by  ii«,  or  has  no  intenog- 
ative  particle  at  all.    Hence  there  are  four  forms  of  such  double  questions . 

1.  tUrum  (titrumne),  —  an. 

2.  ,  — an{anne), 

3.  the  suffix  ne,  — an, 

4.  ,  —  the  suffix  ne, 

Utrum  (whether)  is  not  used  in  a  simple  question ;  hence  we  cannot  say 
fuaerebam  tUrum  pectmiam  haberet^  unless  another  question  is  added.  The 
mterrogative  particle  utnan^  however,  must  be  distmguished  from  the  neu- 
ter of  the  pronoun  v^er,  as  in  quaerebam,  utrum  vellet^  I  asked  which  of  the 
two  he  wished.  Respecting  utrumne  (commonly  separated)  in  the  first 
part  of  a  disjunctive  question,  and  anne  in  the  second,  as  in  Cicero  {Acad., 
IL,  29),  quimi  interrogetur  tria  pauca  sinty  anne  muUay  see  above,  ^  351.  Num 
— an  (always  in  direct  questions)  denotes  a  double  question  only  in  form, 
for  the  first  part  already  implies  the  negative  answer  (see  ^  351),  so  that 
only  the  second  part  remains  as  a  question ;  e.  g.,  Herat.,  Semuy  ii.,  5,  48, 
Num  furis,  an  prudens  ludis  me  ?  Comp.  Cic,  de  Orat.,  i.,  58,  ^  249,  and 
de  Leg.y  ii.,  2,  nwmqwd—an,  above,  %  351.  The  English  "  or  not,"  in  the 
second  part,  which  is  used  without  a  verb,  unless  the  one  preceding  is  un- 
derstooa,  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  annon  or  necne,  and  likewise  either  with 
or  vnthout  a  verb ;  but  necne  occurs  only  in  indirect  questions ;  e.  g.,  Cic, 
de  Nat.  Deor.f  iii.,  7,  Dii  utrum  sint  necne  aint  quaeritur  ;  p.  Muren.y  11,  pos- 
set lege  agi  necnepauci  quondam  sdebant ;  ibid.,  22^  factum  sit  necne  vefiemen- 
ter  quaeritur.  (Tne  only  instance  in  which  it  occurs  in  Cicero  in  a  direct 
question  is,  7\tec.,  iii.,  18,  Sunt  haec  tua  verba  necne  ?)  Ne — ne,  em — an,  or 
num — num^  are  exceptions  which  occur  only  in  poetical  or  unclassical  Ian 
guage.  (But  Caesar,  BeU.  GaU.,  vii.,  14,  says,  neque  interesse  ipsosne  inter- 
ficiant  impedimentisne  exuant,  quibus  amissis  beUum  geri  non  possit.)  Of  a 
different  kind  are  repeated  questions ;  i.  e.,  those  which  go  parallel  with 
one  another;  as,  Cic,  p.  Rose.  Am.,  11,  Quod  auxUium  petam?  Deorvmne 
immortaUum  ?  pomiUne  Romani  ?  vestranmey  qui  summam  potestatem  habetis, 
fidem  ?  or  of  which  the  first  is  corrected  by  the  second ;  as,  Cic,  PhiUp., 
li.,  37,  Num  me  igUur  fefeUity  out  num  diutius  sui  potuit  esse  dissimiUs  ? 

[§  555,1  ^'  Relative  pronouns  and  relative  adverbs  re- 
quire the  subjunctive  (besides  the  cases  already  mention- 
ed in  §  549)  when  the  connexion  of  the  propositions  is 
based  upon  a  conception ;  that  is,  when  the  sentence  in- 
troduced by  the  relative  does  not  merely  contain  some 
additional  characteristic,  but  is  connected  with  the  prece- 
ding sentence  in  such  a  manner  that  it  expresses  either  a 
consequence,  an  innate  quality,  or  a  cause,  a  motive  and 
purpose. 

E.  g.,  Milesy  quem  metus  mortis  non  perturbarety  a  soldier  whom  fear  of 
death  could  not  disturb.  Here  the  sentence  introduced  by  the  relative 
pronoun  contains  an  innate  quality  of  the  milesy  which  may,  at  the  same 
time,  be  expressed  as  a  consequence :  of  such  a  character  that  death  could 
not  frighten  him.  Let  us  take  another  case :  O  miserum  senem,  qui  mortem 
eentemnendam  esse  m  tam  longa  aetate  non  viderit :  here  the  sentence  ^m— 
indent  does  not  contain  a  mere  additional  characteristic  or  quality,  but 
rather  the  cause,  why  I  called  him  wretched. 


Subjunctives  of  this  kind  are  expressed  in  S 


in^^^^ 
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means  of  some  other  part  of  speech ;  as,  ^'  a  soldier  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  fear  of  death,"  "  O  wretched  old  mau, 
not  to  have  learned,"  &c.  The  particular  cases  in  which 
a  relative  introduces  sentences  with  the  subjunctive  are : 
[§  556.]  (a)  When  one  of  the  demonstratives,  w,  hie,  ille, 
talis  J  tantus^  ^usmodi,  hujusmodi,  or  tarn,  with  an  adjective, 
precedes,  and  is  modified  or  qualified  by  a  sentence  which 
follovjrs.  Here  the  relative  pronoim  may  be  resolved  by 
ut^  so  that  cujtcs  is  equivalent  to  ut  mei^  tvi^  sui,  iUius,  ejtu; 
cut  to  ut  mihi,  tibi,  ei,  sibi^  and  so  on  through  all  the  cases 
of  the  singular  and  plural. 

Qui  potest  temperantiam  laudare  is  (Epicurus),  qui  sum- 
mum  honum  in  voluptate  pcmat !  Cic,  de  Off,,  iii.,  33. 

Non  sumus  ii^  quibus  nihil  verum  esse  videatur^  sed  ii,  qui 
omnibus  veris  falsa  quaedam  adjuncta  esse  dicamus,  Cic, 
de  Nat.  Deor,  i^  5. 

Nulla  gens  tamfe^a^  nemo  omnium  tam  immanis  est^  cupu 
mentem  non  imbuuit  deorum  opinio,  Cic,  Tusc, 

[^  557.]  Note. — ^The  person  of  the  verb  to  be  used  with  qui  is  always 
clear  from  the  preceding  sentence ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  RvU.y  ii.,  5,  Non  sum  ego 
is  Consuly  qWf  tUpleri^uej  nefas  esse  carhitrer  Oracchos  lavdcare ;  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius  in  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  iv.,  5,  JDemque  te  noli  ohlivisci  Ciceronem  esse,  et  eum, 
qui  aUis  consueris  praecipere,  where  the  second  person  is  determined  by  the 
preceding  pronoun  te, 

[§  558.]  The  relative  pronoun  is  sometimes  used  with 
the  subjunctive,  without  a  demonstrative  preceding  it, 
provided,  however,  the  latter  is  understood. 
Nunc  diets  aliquid,  quod  ad  rem  pertineat,  Cic,  p.  Rose. 

Am,,  18. 
Nonne  satius  est  inutum,  esse,  quam  quod  nemo  intelligat  di- 
cer e  ?  Cic,  Philip.,  iii.,  9. 
Homines  non  inerant  in  urbe,  qui  malis  contionibus,  turbu* 
lentis  senatus  consultis,  iniquis  imperiis  reinpublicam  mis- 
cerent  et  rerum  novarum  causam  aliquam  quaererent^ 
Cic,  de  Leg,  Agr,,  ii.,  33. 
ilica  quidem  sententia  pad,  quae  nihil  habitura  sit  insidia- 
rum,  semper  est  consulendum,  Cic,  de  Off,,  i.,  11. 

Note. — The  following  sentences,  also,  may  be  compared  :  Liv.,  xxxiv., 
1,  Inter  bellorum  magnorum  euros  intercessit  res  parva  dictu,  sed  quae  studiia 
in  magnum  certamen  excesserit ;  i.  e.,  but  still  of  such  a  kind,  that  through 
the  spirit  of  the  parties  it  ended  in  a  great  contest ;  xxv.,  14,  multi  vulne- 
rati,  etiam  quos  vires  sangtUsque  desererent,  ut  intra  vallum  hostium  cadereut 
nitebantur;  i.  e.,  even  such  as  had  already  lost  their  strength  ;  xxiv.,  5,  Sy- 
racusani,  qui  per  tot  annos  Hieronem  JUiumque  ejus  Gelonem  nee  vestis  habits 
nee  alio  idlo  insigni  differentes  a  ceteris  civibus  vidissent,  conspexere  purpuran 
^Hieronymi)  ac  satetUtes  armatos ;  i.  e.,  the  Syracusans,  who  up  to  that 
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time  had  not  seen — is  a  connexion  or  combination  of  facts  in  the  nam* 
tive,  which,  at  the  same  time,  implies  the  internal  reason  for  the  state  o( 
mind  of  the  Syracusans. 

[^  559.]  We  must  here  mention  those  expressions  in  which  the  relative 
pronoun,  joined  with  the  subjunctive,  implies  a  restriction :  quod  sciom,  as 
nr  as  I  know ;  auod  meminerimj  as  far  as  I  recollect ;  quod  ego  tntett^ont, 
quod  {facile)  inteUigi  possit^  quod  conjectura  j^rovideri  possity  quod  salva  fidi 
posstTtif  quod  commodo  tuofiatf  quod  sine  alterius  injuria  Jiat  oijieret,  &c. ;  e. 
g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.f  iv.,  16,  omne  argentum  abl<Uum  ex  Sicilia  est^  nihil  cuiqiuan. 
quod  suum  did  vellet,  relictum,  nobody  had  anything  left,  which  he  would 
have  liked  to  call  his  own.  Attention  must, also, bepaid to quidenit which 
is  added  in  such  restrictive  sentences  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  £rut.,  17,  Refertae  sunt 
Catonis  orationes  amplius  centum  qtdnquagint(ij  quas  quidem  out  invenerim  out 
Ugerintj  et  verbis  et  rebus  iUustribus  ;  ae  Uff.f  iii.,  7,  neque  quidquam  est  dehac 
re  post  Panaetium  explicatimif  quod  quidem  mihi  probaretuTf  de  iiSf  quae  in  ma- 
nus  meas  venerint.  In  the  phrases  quantum  possum^  quantum  ego  perspicio,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  indicative  is  used. 

[§  560.]  In  like  manner,  the  subjuncdve  is  used  with 
comparatives  after  quam  qui  (through  all  its  cases),  for 
here,  too,  the  degree  is  defined  and  modified  by  a  sen- 
tence implying  an  innate  quality  and  a  consequence,  so 
that  quam  qui  is  equivalent  to  quam  ut,  which,  in  fact, 
sometimes  occurs. 

Major  sum  quam  cui  possitJortuTia  nocere,  says  Niobe  in 

her  folly,  Ovid,  Met,,  vi.,  195. 

Famae  ac  Jidei  damna  majora  sunt,  quam  quae  aestimari 

possint,  Liv.,  iii.,  72. 

Note. — This  accounts  for  the  subjunctive  being  sometimes  used  after 
fuom,  even  without  a  relative  pronoun ;  as,  Cic,  m  Kierr.,  iv.,  34ttpostea  quid- 
quid  erat  oneris  in  nautis  remigibusque  exigendis^  infrumento  imperandOf  Seges- 
tanis  praeter  ceteros  impon^aty  aUquanto  <toq>lius  quamferre  possent ;  ad  Quint.f 
Frat.y  i.,  1,  ^  12,  inht»  liUeris  longior  fuiy  quam  out  veUem,  out  quam  me  pu- 
tamfore.  And,  in  like  manner,  frequently  m  the  case  of  the  verbs  velle  and 
posse, 

[§  561.]  fbj  With  indefinite  and  general  expressions 
(both  affirmative  and  negative)  the  relative  with  the  sub- 
junctive introduces  the  sentence  containing  the  circum- 
stances which  characterize  the  class  indefinitely  referred 
to.  Such  expressions  are  est,  sunt,  reperiuntur,  inveniun- 
tur,  existunt^  eocoriuntur  (scil.  homines  J;  the  general  nega- 
tives, nemo,  nuUus^  nihU  est;  the  negative  indefinite  ques- 
tions, quis  est  ?  quid  est  ?  qui,  quae,  quod  (as  interrogative 
adjectives),  quotus  quisque,  quantum  est  ?  &c.  In  all  these 
cases  a  demonstrative  may  be  understood  before  the  rela- 
tive. 

Sunt  qui  censeant,  una  animum  et  corpus  occidere,  antmum" 

que  in  corpore  extingui,  Cic,  Tusc.,  i.,  9. 
Nihil  est,  quod  tam  miseros  faciat,  quam  impietas  et  scelui, 

Cic,  de  Fin,,  iv.,  24. 
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Quotas  enim  quisque  est,  cui  sapientia  omnibus  omnium  di» 

vitiis  praeponenda  videatur  ? 
Quae  latchra  est,  in  quam  non  intret  metus  mortis  ?  Senec. 
Quid  dtdcitis  quam  habere,  quicum  omnia  audeas  sic  loqut 

ut  tecum  ?  Cic,  LaeL^  6. 

Observe  that  Cicero  here  uses  quicum  of  an  indefinite  person,  whereas 
quocum  would  refer  to  some  definite  person  mentioned  before.  (See  ^  133, 
note.) 

[^  562.]  Note  I. — This  is  the  case,  also,  with  the  phrases  est  quod,  or  non 
eat  quodt  nihil  est  quod  (or  quare,  cur)^  there  is  no  reason  for  doing  a  thing, 
or  why  a  thing  should  happen  or  be  done ;  e.  g.,  in  viam  quod  te  des  hoc  tern- 
pore^  tuhil  est,  there  is  no  reason  for  setting  out,  &c. ;  and  with  quid  est  quod, 
euTf  quamobrem,  what  reason  is  there  for  ?  &c. ;  e.  g.,  quid  tandem  est,  cur 
festines  ?  Quid  est  quamobrem  kaec  ciUmuwi  vita  videatur  7  Causa  or  causae 
(with  quid  and  nt^i/)  is  sometimes  added,  as  in  Cicero,  wm  fuit  causa  cur 
poatulares  ;  quid  erat  causae  cur  metueret  ?  We  must  here  notice,  also,  est  ut 
(for  ut  is  originally  a  relative  adverb,  see  ^  531),  when  used  in  the  sense 
of  est  cur;  as,  Cic,  p.  Coel.,  6,  magis  est  ut  ipse  molesteferat  errasse  se,  quam 
ut  istius  amicitiae  crimen  reformidet ;  p.  Milan.,  13,  Ule  erat  ut  odisset  defenso- 
rem  salutis  meae ;  i  e.,  he  had  reason  to  hate ;  de  Divin.j  i.,  56,  non  est  igi- 
tur  ut  mirandum  sit,  there  is  no  occasion  for  wondering.  We  must  farther 
notice  habeo,  or  non  habeo,  quod;  e.  g.,  nan  haJbeo  quod  dicam,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  (sometimes  they  have  the  infinitive,  as  habeo  dicere)  ;  non  habeo  qut 
(ablat.)  utar,  1  have  nothing  to  live  upon ;  non  hnbebam  quod  scriberem,  I  had 
nothing  to  write  (we  less  frequently  find  nihil  habebam  scribere  ;  as  in  Cic- 
ero, ad  Au.,  ii.,  22).  Of  a  different  kind  are  the  expressions  non  habeo  quid 
dicam,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say ;  qmdfaceret  non  habebat,  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do — for  these  are  dependent  or  indirect  questions.    See  ^  530. 

Non  est  quod  invideas  istis,  quos  magnos  felicesque  populus  vocat,  Senec, 

Epist.,  94,  59. 
Qitid  est,  quod  tanto  opere  te  commxweat  tuus  dolor  intestinus  ?     Sulpicius  in 

Cic,  ad  Fam.,  iv.,  5. 

[^  563.]  Note  2.— But  the  case  is  different  when  the  subject  is  expressly 
added  to  sunt  qui.  The  subjunctive  may  even  then,  indeed,  be  used,  if  the 
subject  is  a  general  and  indefinite  one,  which  requires  a  qualification ;  but 
when  a  distinct  individual  or  thing  is  mentioned,  the  indicative  is  employ- 
ed ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Off.,  i.,  2,  sed  sunt  nonmdlae  disciplinae  (philosophical 
schools),  quae  propositis  bonorum  et  malorum  finibus  officium  omne  pervertunt ; 
de  Fin.,  v.,  14,  sunt  autem  bestiae  quaedam,  in  quibus  inest  aliquid  simile  virtu- 
tis.  In  Cicero,  ad  Fam.,  ix.,  14,  and  ad  Att.,  xiv.,  17,  we  meet  in  the  same 
letter  first,  sunt  enim  permulti  optimi  viri  qui  valetiidinis  causa  in  haec  loca 
verdant ;  and  afterward,  sunt  enim  permulti  optimi  viri,  qui  valetudinis  causa 
in  his  locis  conveniunt,  and  it  cannot  be  decided  which  of^the  two  is  the  cor- 
rect mode  of  speaking.  But  when  the  subject  is  not  expressly  mention- 
ed with  est  and  sunt  qui,  the  subjunctive  is  far  more  frequent,  and  the  in 
dicative  is  justly  looked  upon  as  aGrecism,  which  often  occurs  in  poetry; 
in  Horace,  for  example,  almost  constantly,  though  it  is  found,  also,  in  Sal- 
lust  (e.  g.,  Cat.,  19, 4),  and  in  later  prose  writers.  In  Cicero,  de  Off,  i.,  24, 
Sunt  enim,  ^vi,  quod  sentiunt,  etsi  optimum  sit,  tamen  invidiae  metu  non  audent 
dicere,  the  indicative  has  without  cause  given  offence  to  critics. 

[§  564.]  fc)  When  the  sentence  introduced  by  the  rela- 
tive contains  the  reason  of  what  precedes,  the  verb  is  put 
in  the  subjunctive.  The  connexion  between  such  sen* 
tences  may  also  be  expressed  by  "because,"  or  "since,* 
instead  of  the  relative  : 


'\ 
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Alexander,  quum  in  Sigeo  ad  AchUlis  tumtdum  adstiHsseif 
OJortunate,  inquit,  adoleacens,  qui  tuae  virtutia  Horner^ 
umpraeconem  inveneris!  Cic,,p.  Arch,,  10. 

Caninius  Juit  mirifica  mgHanMa,  qui  suo  toto  cansulatu 
samnum  non  viderit,  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  30. 

Quern  ardor  em  studii  censetisjuisse  in  Archimede,  qui,  dunf 
in  pulvere  quaedam  describit  attentitis,  ne  patriam  qui" 
dem  captam  esse  senseritl  Cic,  de  Fin.,  v.,  19. 

[^  565.]  Note  1. — ^What  is  expressed  in  these  and  similar  cases  by  q%d 
alone  is  expressed  in  others  more  emphatically  by  qmjme  91a,  utpote  qvi  and 
%t  ipd  (which  is  not  used  by  Cicero,  though  frequently  by  Livy  and  later 
wnters)  through  all  the  cases  of  qui;  e.  g.,  Cic, p.  Rose.  Am.,  18,  ctmwma 
cum  poire  rum  inibat,  qtdppe  qui  ne  in  oppidttm  qutdeni  nisi  perraro  veniret ; 
Nep.,  Dion,  2,  (Plato)  qwan  a  Dionysio  tyranno  crudeUter  violeUua  esset,  qu^ipe 
quern  venundari  jtusisset.  The  indicative  in  these  expressions  occurs  m 
sallust  and  Livy,  but  Cicero  has  only  in  one  passage  (ad  Att.^  ii.,  24), 
u;^»ote  qid  with  the  indicative,  ea  noe,  utpote  qid  nihU  contenmere  soUimuSf  non 
pertimescebamus. 

[^  566.]  Note  2.— Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  person  of  the  verb  with 
the  relative,  as  it  depends  upon  the  noun  to  which  the  relative  refers. 
Hence,  in  the  first  of  the  above  passages,  the  second  is  used,  because 
Achilles  is  addressed  ;  but  the  first  is  used  in  sentences  like  the  follow 
ing :  Me  infelicem,  qui  per  tot  annos  te  videre  non  potuerim  ! 

t,  [§  567.]  (d)  When  the  sentence  introduced  by  the  rela- 
tive expresses  the  intention  and  object  of  the  action  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  relative  is  followed  by  the  sub- 
junctive.    The  relative  in  this  case  is  equivalent  to  ut. 

Sunt  autem  multi,  qui  eripiunt  aliis,  quod  aliis  largiantur, 

Cic,  de  Off,,  i.,  14. 
Populus  Romanus  sihi  tribunos  creavit,  per  quos  contra  se- 

natum  et  constdes  tutus  esse  posset,  Eutrop. 
Super  tahemactdum  regis,  unde  ah  omnibus  conspici  posset^ 

imago  solis  crystallo  inclusa  Jhdgebat,  Curt,  iii.,  7. 

[§  568.]  (e)  After  the  adjectives  dignus,  indignus,  aptue, 
and  idoneus,  the  relatives  are  commonly  used  with  the 
subjimctive ;   as,  dignus  est,  indignus  est,  qui  laudetur, 

Voluptas  non  est  digna,  ad  quam  sapiens  respiciat,  Senec. 
Rustici  nostri  quum  fidem  alicujus  bonitatemque  laudant, 

dignum  esse  dicunt,  quicum  in  tenebris  mices,  Cic,  de 

Off,  iii.,  19. 

Note. — ^The  infinitive  with  these  adjectives  is  rare  in  prose,  but  frequent 
in  poetry ;  e.  g.,  Quintil.,  x.,  1,  96,  Lyriconan  Horatiusfere  solus  legi  dignus  ; 
Plin.,  Paneg.^  7,  uterque  (princeps)  oj^imus  erat^  dignusque  alter  eligi^  alter 
eligere.  Ut^  also,  may  be  used  ;  as,  Liv.,  xxii.,  59,  quum  indigni^  ut  a  vobis 
TMimeremur,  visi  simus  ;  in  xxiii.,  42,  both  constructions  are  combined,  si 
modOf  quos  ut  sodos  haberes  dignos  duxisti^  haud  iruU^nos  judicasy  tjuos  in  fidem 
receptos  tuearisj  because  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the 
same  pronoun. 
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[§  569.]  (f)  Lastly,  we  must  here  notice  the  circum* 
stance  that  m  a  narrative  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect 
subjunctive  are  sometimes  used  after  relative  pronouns 
and  adverbs  when  actions  of  repeated  occurrence  are 
spoken  of  (in  which  case  the  Greek  language  requires 
the  relative  with  the  optative  mood :  see  Buttmann's  Greek 
Crram,f  §  139,  note  6) ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  iii.,  11,  quemcwnque  lie- 
tor  jussu  coTtsulis  prehendisset,  tribunus  mitti  juhebat ;  iii., 
19,  consilium  et  modum  adhibendo^  ubi  res  posceret^  priores 
erant;  xxxiv.,  38,  ut  quisque  maxime  laboraret  locus ,  aut 
ipse  occurrebat,  aut  aliquos  mittebat;  Tacit.,  Ann,,  vi.,  21, 
quotiens  super  tali  negotio  consultaret,  edita  dom/us  parte  ac 
liberti  unius  conscientia  utebatur ;  Nep.,  Eum.,  3,  Mace- 
dones  vero  mUites  ea  tunc  erant  fama^  qiui  nunc  Romani 
JerufUur:  etenim  semper  habiti  sunt  Jbrtissimi,  qui  sum- 
mam  imperii  potirentur ;  Justin,  xxv.,  4,  Tiec  quisquam 
Pyrrhumf  qua  tulisset  impetum,  stistinere  valuit.  In  the 
same  manner,  Cicero  {de  Orat,^  iii.,  16),  Socrates^  quam  se 
cunqtLe  in  partem  dedisset,  omnium  facile  fuit  princeps,  is 
to  be  explained.  As  in  this  way  the  action  is  not  referred 
to  a  distinct  individual  case,  the  subjunctive  is  generally 
called  the  indefinite,  but  it  should  more  properly  be  called 
the  subjunctive  of  generality.  The  indicative,  however, 
is  likewise  used  in  these  cases,  and  even  more  frequently 

than  the  subjunctive. 

[^  570,]  Note. — As  in  the  above  quoted  passages  the  subjunctive  is  used 
after  relatives,  so  it  is  sometimes,  also,  found  after  those  conjunctions 
which  are  originally  relative  adverbs  (see  ^  331,  note  2) ;  e,  g.,  after  quwm. ; 
as,  Liv.,  ii.,  27,  desperato  enim  consulum  senatusqtie  atucilio,  quum  in  jus  duci 
debitorem  vidissent,  undique  convolabant  (comp.,  also,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  iv.,  20, 
44)  ;  after  ubi  and  ut ;  as,  Liv.,  i.,  32,  id  vbi  dixissety  hastam  in  jines  eorum 
emittebat ;  even  after  si  (but  only  when  used  in  the  sense  of  quum)^  in  Sal- 
lust,  Jv^.f  58,  Sin  Numidae  propius  accessissent,  ibi  vero  virtutem  ostendere  et 
eos  maxima  vi  caedere.  To  the  same  practice  we  refer  the  circumstance 
that  such  relatives  are  also  followed  by  the  present  subjunctive,  when  used 
in  an  aorist  sense,  to  express  things  which  have  happened  repeatedly,  and 
still  happen ;  as  in  Sallust,  Cat.,  3,  ubi  de  magna  virtute  et  gloria  bonorum 
memares,  quae  sibi  quisque  facilia  factu  putat,  aequo  animo  accipit,  supra  ea^ 
veluti  ficta  pro  faliis  ducit. 

[§  571.]  10.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  all  con 
junctions,  and  more  especially  the  causal  conjunctions, 
require  the  subjunctive  when  they  introduce  sentences 
containing  the  thoughts  or  words  of  another  person.  Re 
specting  the  subjunctive  with  si  and  its  compounds,  see  § 
524.  It  now  remains  to  speak  of  those  conjunctions  which 
require  the  subjunctive  on  account  of  their  peculiar  feature 
and  signification. 
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The  particles  expressing  a  wish,  utinam,  or,  mot  3  rare- 
ly, ut,  and  the  poetical  o  n^  govern  the  subjunctive,  be- 
cause the  wish  exists  only  as  a  conception  of  the  mind ; 
but  there  is  this  difference  in  regard  to  the  tenses,  that 
the  present  and  perfect  are  used  of  wishes  which  are  con- 
ceived as  possible,  and  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  of 
those  which  are  to  be  described  as  not  in  accordance  with 
reality.  (See  above,  §  524.)  The  English,  "  Oh,  would 
that  not,"  should  properly  be  expressed  in  Latin  only  by 
utinam  ne,  but  udnam  non  is  frequently  used  instead  of  it ; 
see  Cic,  ad  Fam,,  v.,  17,  iUud  utinam  ne  vere  scriberem  / 
ad  Att,,  xi.,  9,  in  fin.,  JSdecad  te  die  ncUali  meo  scripsi^  quo 
utinam  susceptus  non  essem,  aut  ne  quid  ex  eadem  metre 
postea  natum  esset  /  plura  scrihere  fletu  prohiheor.  Some- 
times the  particle  utinam  is  omitted ;  e.  g.,  CatulL,  ii.,  9. 
tecum  ludere  sicut  ipsa  passem, 

[§  572.]  Quasi  faeque,  perinde^  non  secusj,  ac  si^  tarn- 
quam  si,  velut  si,  or  tamquam  and  velut  alone  (sometimes 
also  sicut  and  the  poetical  ceu),  all  of  which  signify  '*  as 
if/'  "  as  though,"  always  introduce  a  sentence  which  con- 
tains only  a  conception  of  the  mind,  and  are,  consequent- 
ly, used  with  the  subjunctive.  (Compare  §  282.)  The 
tense  of  the  subjunctive  with  these  conjunctions  depends 
upon  that  of  the  leading  verb ;  e.  g.,  Senec,  JEpist,,  83  : 
Sic  cogitatidum  est,  tamquam  aliquis  in  pectus  intimum  in- 
sptcere  possit ;  Cic,  Divin,,  4,  Sed  quid  ego  his  testihus 
utor,  quasi  res  dubia  aut  obscura  sit  ?  Brut.,  1,  angimur, 
tamquam  illi  ipsi  acerbitatis  aliquid  acdderit.  We  must 
notice,  especially,  the  ironical  quasi  and  quasi  vero,  which 
are  joined  with  the  present  subjimctive  to  denote  a  continu- 
ing action,  and  with  the  perfect  subjunctive  to  express  a 
completed  one,  when  the  speaker  himself  belongs  to  the 
time  present ;  e.  g.,  quasi  me  pudeat,  as  if  I  were  ashamed ! 
quasi  pavlum  differat !  quasi  vero  ego  ad  iUum  venire  de- 
buerim  /  as  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  him !  Cic,  p, 
Muren.,  17,  populus  nonnunquam  aliquid  Jactum  esse  (in 
comitiis)  admirtUur,  quasi  vero  non  ipsejecerit.  The  im- 
perfect subjunctive,  however,  is  also  used  after  a  pres- 
ent when  we  mean  to  express  that  in  reality  the  thing  is 
not  so,  in  which  case  we  must  always  supply  a  hypotheti- 
cal imperfect ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xiii.,  42,  Egnatii  rem 
ut  tueare  aeque  a  te  peto,  ac  si  mea  negotia  essent,  i.  e.,  ac 
peterem,  si  mea  negotia  essent,  as  I  would  pray,  if,  &c.;  ad 
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Att^  iii.,  13,  Qua  de  re  quoniam  nihil  ad  me  scriMsf  prainde 
habebo  ac  si  scripsisses  nihil  esse,  i.  e.,  atque  haherem  si 
scripsisses. 

The  subjunctive,  with  nan  quo,  non  quod,  non  eo  quod, 
non  idea  quod,  non  quia,  arises  from  the  same  cause,  and 
is  of  the  same  kind.  These  expressions,  which  have  al- 
ready been  discussed  in  §  537,  are  usually  followed  by 
sed  quod  or  sed  quia  with  the  indicative,  because  the  sen- 
tence introduced  by  them  states  the  real  reason.  Cic, 
Tusc,  ii.,  23,  Pugiles  vero,  etiam  quumjeriunt  adversari" 
um,  in  jactandis  ca^stibus  ingemisctmt,  non  quod  doleant 
animove  succumhant,  sed  quia  prqfundenda  voce  omne  cor^ 
pus  intenditur,  venitque  phiga  vehementior, 

Dummodo  (if  only,  if  but),  for  which  dum  and  modo  ar6 
also  used  alone,  governs  the  subjunctive  because  it  ex- 
presses an  intention  or  a  purpose  conceived  by  the  mind. 
Therefore,  when  joined  vnth  a  negation,  it  becomes  dum- 
modo  ne,  dum  ne,  modo  ne;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Off,,  iii.,  21 , 
(multi)  omma  recta  et  honesta  negligunt,  dummodo  poten^ 
tiam  coTueqttantur ;  ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  i.,  1,  Quare  sit 
summa  in  jure  dicundo  severitas,  dummodo  ea  ne  varietur 
gratia,  sed  conservetur  aequahilis. 

[§  573.]  Ut,  in  the  sense  of  "  even  if,"  or  "  although*' 
(see  §  341),  expresses  a  supposition  merely  as  a  concep- 
tion, and  accordingly  governs  the  subjunctive.  It  takes 
the  negative  non  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Philip,,  xii.,  3,  Exercitus  si 
pacis,  id  est,  timoris  nostri,  nomen  audierit,  ut  non  referat 
pedem  (even  if  it  does  not  withdraw),  insistet  certe.  The 
same,  however,  may  be  expressed  by  ne  with  the  conces- 
sive subjunctive.  (See  §  529.) 
Ut  desint  vires,  tamen  est  laudan  la  voluntas,  Ovid. 
Ut  rationem  Plato  ntdlam  afferret,  vide  quid  homini  trihu- 

am,  ipsa  auctoritate  mefrangeret,  Cic,  Tusc,  i.,  21. 

The  conjunction  nedum,  i.  e.,  "not  to  mention  that,"  re- 
ceives its  meaning  from  the  negative  ne,  and  accordingly 
governs  the  subjunctive.  Ne  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
sense  oi  nedum  ;  e.  g.,  Sallust.,  Cat,,  11,  Igitur  hi  milites, 
postquam  victoriam  adepti  sunt,  nihil  reliqui  victis  fecere, 
Quippe  secundae  res  sapientium  animosjatigant ;  ne  illi  cor- 
ruptis  moribus  victoriae  temperarent^  i.  e.,  not  to  mention 
that  they  were  moderate,  &c. ;  Liv.,  iii.,  52,  Novam  eavi 
potestatem  (tribunorum  plebis)  eripuere  patrihus  nostris,  ne 
nunc  dutcedifie  semel  capti  ferant  desi^erium,  where  Gro* 
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novius  gives  a  full  explanation  of  this  use  of  ne  y  Cic,  p 
Cluent,,  35,  Optimis  temparibus  clarissimi  atque  amplissi* 
mi  viri  vim  tribuniciam  iustiTiere  non  potuerujU:  nedum  his 
temparibus  sinejuddciorum  remediis  salvi  esse  possimus.  If 
nedum  has  no  verb,  it  acquires,  like  ne  dicam,  the  mean- 
ing of  an  adverb,  and  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  nega- 
tive ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  vi.,  7,  Aegre  inermis  tanta  mitltitudo,  ne- 
dum armata,  sustineri  potest,  (Even  ne  is  thus  used  once 
in  Cicero,  ad  Fain,y  ix.,  26,  Me  vero  ndkil  istorum^  ne  ju- 
venem  quidem  movit  unquam,  ne  nunc  senem.J  Hence  we 
find  nedum  ut  in  Livy  (iii.,  14)  and  later  writers  in  the 
sense  of  a  conjunction  '*  not  to  mention  that'' 

[§  574.].  Quamvisy  as  distinct  from  qtuzmquam,  is  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  quantumvis  and  qtiamlibet,  i.  e.,  "how- 
ever much,"  with  the.  subjunctive ;  for  this  is  its  real 
meaning,  and  hence  the  subjunctive  is  also  used  when  its 
parts  are  separated;  as,  quam  volent  in  conviviis  Jaceti 
sint;  quam  volent  impudenter  menticmtur,  Z^ice^  (although), 
properly  a  verb  which  has  become  a  conjunction,  has  the 
same  meaning  and  construction  as  quamvis. 

Licet  strenuum  metum  putes  esse^  velocior  tamen  spes  est^ 

Curt.,  vii.,  16  (4). 

Note. — In  later  prose  writers  qyamvis  and  quamquam  have  changed  their 
signification,  quamquam.  being  joined  with  the  subjunctive,  and  quamvis 
with  the  indicative.  Tacitus  uses  both  conjunctions  mostly  with  the  sub- 
junctive. Quam/fuam  with  the  subjunctive  occurs  even  in  some  passages 
of  Cicero,  though  they  are  comparatiTeiy  very  few :  ad  Fam,,  iv.,  4,  quam,- 
quam  videam, ;  ^.  Muren.,  9,  ^uampuan  praesente  ImcuUo  loquar  ;  de  Fin.^  iii., 
21,  quamquam  in  amictha  alh  dicantt  aeque  coram  esse  sapienti  rationem  amid 
ac  suam^  tametif  &c. ;  TWc.,  v.,  90,  quamquam  enim  sint  in  quibtudam  maUs, 
tamsn  hoc  nomen  beati  Umge  et  late  patet;  de  Off.^  i.,  2,  quae  quamquam  ita  sint 
inpromptu;  and  with  the  subjunctive  vidfatur  in  Orat.,  55, 183;  Top.,  8,34. 
Quamvis  with  the  indicative  occurs,  p.  Rab.  Post.,  2,  quamvis  patrem  suum 
nvnquam  viderat.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  quamvis  is  used  also  as  an 
adverb  in  the  sense  of  '*  however  much,"  and  as  such  governs  no  particu 
lar  mood ;  as  in  Cicero,  quamvis  multos  proferre  possttm  ;  quamvis  parois  late- 
hria  contentus  essem,  I  should  be  satisfied  with  ever  so  small  a  comer.  In 
this  sense  it  is  joined  with  licet  to  enhance  the  meaning  of  this  conjunc- 
tion ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Leg.,  iii.,  10,  quamvis  enumeres  mtdtos  licet,  you  may 
enumerate  as  many  as  ever  you  can  ;  de  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  36,  quamvis  licet 
Menti  debtbra  eonsecremus;  TVuc,  iv.,  24,  quamvis  licet  insectemur  istos. 

[§  575.]  The  particles  of  time,  dum,  donee,  and  quoad, 
have  the  indicative  when  they  are  used  in  the  sense  of 
quamdiu,  or  "as  long  as;"  in  the  sense  of  "until,"  they 
may  have  either  mood ;  the  indicative,  if  a  thing  is  ex- 
pressed as  a  fact,  and  the  subjunctive,  if  it  is  merely  con- 
ceived as  a  thing  which  may  possibly  be  realized,  or  if,  at 
the  saae  time,  a  purpose  is  expressed  in  die  sentence. 
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Respecting  the  present  indicative  with  dum,  see  §  506, 
foil. ;  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  indicative  with  this 
conjunction  is  often  retained  even  in  the  or  alio  ohliquay 
which  otherwise  requires  the  subjunctive,  as  in  Tacit., 
Ann,^  ii.,  81.  But  such  cas^s  are  only  exceptions. 
Lacedaemaniorum  gevts  fortia  Juit,  dum  Lycurgi  leges  vige- 

hanty  Cic,  Tusc,  i.,  42. 
Epaminondas  quum  animadverteret,  Tnortiferum  se  vulnus 
€Lccepisse,  simulque,  sijerrum,  qtiod  ex  hdstili  in  carpore 
remanserat,  extraocisset^  animam  stcUim  emissurum  : 
usque  eo  retinuit,  quoad  renuntiatum  est,  vicisse  Boeo- 
tios^  Nep.,  Epam,,  9. 
Quoad  perventum  sit  eo,  quo  sumpta  navis  est,  non  domini 

est  navis,  sed  navigantium,  Cic,  de  Off,,  iii.,  23. 
Xratis  av^subtrahendi  sunt  ii,  in  quos  impetum  conantur 
jfacere,  dum  se  ipsi  colligant,  aut  rogandi  orandique  sunt, 
ut,  si  quam  hahent  ulciscendi  vim,  different  in  tempus  ali- 
ud,  dum  defervescat  ira,  Cic,  Tusc,  iv.,  35. 

Note. — Tacitus  neglects  this  distinction,  and  uses  the  subjunctive  with 
donee,  though  a  simple  fact  is  expressed ;  e.  g.,  Htst^  iv.,  35,  PngmUum 
longo  agmine  et  incerto  Marte,  donee  proelium  nox  dirimeret ;  and  he  is  so  par- 
tial to  this  construction,  that  the  perfect  indicative  must  be  noticed  as  of 
rare  occurrence  with  him.  Respecting  the  few  passages  in  which  donee  is 
used  by  Cicero  and  Caesar,  see  ^  350. 

[§  576.]  Antequam  sxid  priusquam  are  commonly  used 
in  a  narrative  with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunct- 
ive, if  there  is  some  connexion  between  the  preceding 
and  the  subsequent  action ;  but  if  the  simple  priority  of 
one  action  to  another  is  expressed,  the  indicative  is  used ; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.,  66,  haec  omnia  ante  facta  sunt,  quam 
Verres  Italiam  attigit.  The  present  indicative  is  used 
when  the  action  is  described  as  certain  and  near  at  hand, 
or  as  being  already  begun;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  14, 
dabo  operam,  ut  istuc  veniam,  antequam  plane  ex  animo  tuo 
effluo  ;  ad  Att,,  x.,  15,  si  quemquam  nactuseris  qui  perferat 
litteras,  des  antequam  discedimus  ;  p.  Muren,,  1,  Antequam. 
fro  L.  Murena  dicer e  instituo,  pau^ca  pro  me  ipso  dicam; 
Philip,,  ii.,  2,  Cui  priu^squ^m  de  ceteris  rehu^s  respondeo,  de 
amicitia,  quam  a  me  violatam  esse  criminatus  est,  pauca 
dicam.  The  subjunctive  must  be  used  when  the  thing  is 
still  doubtful ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Leg,  Agr,,  ii.,  27,  Hac  lege 
ante  omnia  veneunt,  quam  gleha  una  ematur;  Parad,,  6,1, 
nunquam  eris  dives  antequam  tihi  ex  tuis  possessionihus  tan' 
turn  refidatur,  ut  eo  tueri  legionem  possis ;  and  in  general 
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propositions ;  as,  Senec.j  Epist,<t  103,  tenipestas  minatur  an* 
tequam  surgat;  Quaest,  Nat,,  ii.,  12,  Ante  videmus  Jvlgt^ 
rationem,  quam  sonum  audiamits.  But  the  subjunctive  is 
used  also  in  other  cases  to  denote  actions  about  to  take 
place,  and  without  any  difference  in  meaning  from  the  in- 
dicative ;  as,  Cic,  Philip,,  i.,  1,  Antequam  de  republica  di- 
cam  ea,  qtiae  dicenda  lioc  tempore  arhitror,  exponam  hrev^i- 
ter  consilium  profectionis  meae. 

[§  577.]  11.  with  regard  to  quum,  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that  quum  causale  governs  the  subjunctive,  and  quum 
temporale  by  itself  requires  the  indicative,  and  in  narra- 
tives only  it  is  joined  with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

The  following  remarks,  however,  may  serve  to  explain 
and  modify  this  general  rule.  Quum  is  properly  a  rela- 
tive adverb  of  time,  corresponding  to  the  demonstrative 
adverb  tum^  as  in  tuin — quum,  then — when.  If,  therefore, 
nothing  farther  is  to  be  expressed,  it  is  joined  with  the  in- 
dicative. But  quum  is  also  employed  to  express  the  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect,  and  in  this  sense  it  governs  the 
subjunctive ;  e.  g.,  quum  sciam,  quum  scirem,  quum  intel- 
lexerim,  quum  intellexissem ;  i.  e.,  as  I  know,  as  I  knew, 
as  I  have  learned,  as  I  had  learned — I  will  do  this  or  that. 
When  it  has  the  meaning  of  "though"  or  "  although,"  the 
sentence  introduced  by  it  does  -  not,  indeed,  express  the 
cause  of  what  is  contained  in  the  preceding  sentence,  but 
still  indicates  some  internal  or  logical  connexion  between 
the  two  sentences,  and  it  is,  therefore,  joined  only  with  the 
subjunctive ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Invent,,  i.,  4,  homines^  quum 
mult  is  rebus  infirmiores  sint,  hac  re  maocime  hestiis  prae- 
stant,  quod  loqui  possunt;  Nep.,  Phoc.,  1,  Phocionfuit per- 
petuo  pauper,  quum  ditissimus  esse  posset, 

[§  578.J  In  a  narrative,  however,  quum  temporale  is 
joined  with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive,  be- 
cause, in  a  continuous  narrative,  a  preceding  event  is  al- 
ways conceived  and  represented  as  the  cause  of  a  subse- 
quent one ;  e.  g.,  Caesar,  quum  Pompeium  apud  Pharsa- 
Wm  vicisset,  in  Asiam  trajecit :  here  we  perceive  a  com- 
bination of  time  and  cause,  which  is  expressed  by  the  sub- 
junctive. It  only  remains  to  be  observed  that  this  is  al- 
ways the  case  in  an  historical  narrative,  although,  if  we 
consider  only  the  relation  of  time  or  priority,  we  might 
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believe  the  indicative  also  to  be  correct.     Examples  are 
extremely  numerous.     See  §  505. 

[§  579.]  But  when  quum  is  a  pure  particle  of  time,  that 
is.  when  it  does  not  occur  in  a  narrative,  and  when  no  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect  is  to  be  expressed,  it  may  be 
joined  with  all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative,  even  with  the 
imperfect  and  pluperfect,  in  the  sense  of  eo  tempore  quum, 
ir  turn  quum,  which  expressions,  in  fact,  often  occur. 

Qui  non  defendit  injur iam,  neqtie  projndsat  a  suis,  quum 

potest,  injustefacit,  Cic,  de  Off.-,  iii.,  18. 
Sed  da  operam,  ut  valeas,  et,  si  valebis,  quum  recte  navi- 

gari  poterit,  turn  naviges,  Cic,  ad  'Fir,  Ep,^  12. 
Credo  turn,  quum  Sicilia  fiorebat  opihus  et  copiie,  magna 

artifida  (studios  of  artists)  fuissc  in  ea  insula,  Cic,  in 

Verr.,  iv.,  21. 
O  acerham  mihi  memoriam  temporis  illius  et  loci^  quum  hie 

in  me  incidit^  quum  complextis  est,  conspersitque  lacrimis^ 

nee  loquiprae  maerore  potuit !  Cic,  jp.  Plaaic,,  41. 

In  like  manner,  quum  is  joined  with  the  pluperfect  in- 
dicative, when  it  expresses  an  action  frequently  repeated ; 
in  this  case  the  apodosis  contains  the  imperfect.  (See  § 
569,  foil.) 

Quum  autem  ver  esse  coeperat,  cujus  initium  iste  non  a  Fa- 
vonio,  neque  ah  aliquo  astro  notahat,  sed  quum  rosam 
viderat,  turn  incipere  ver  arhitrahatur :  dabat  se  labon 
atque  itineribus,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  v.,  10. 

Sic  (Verres)  coTifecto  itinere,  quum  ad  aliquod  oppidum 
venerat,  eadem  lectica  usque  in  cubiculum  deferebatur^ 
Cic,  in  Verr,,  v.,  11. 

Note.— The  following  passage  of  Cicero  (p.  Plane,  26)  is  particularly 
instructive  :  At  ego,  quum  casu  diebus  iis,  itineris  fadendi  causay  decedens  e 
provincia  Puteolos  forte  venissem,  quum  plurimi  et  lautissimi  sclent  esse  in  iis 
locis,  concidi  paene,  quum  ex  me  quidam  quaesisset,  &c.  In  this  passage  quum 
— venissem  is  the  nistorical  protasis  to  concidi ;  but  qtmm — solent  merely 
explains  the  time  implied  in  its  diebus ;  the  former  quum  may  be  translated 
by  "  as,"  but  the  latter  is  "  when."  Among  the  numerous  passages  in 
which  quum  is  used,  there  are,  it  is  true,  some  which  seem  to  contradict, 
or  actually  do  contradict  the  rule  given  above,  for  the  Latin  language  has 
a  sort  of  partiality  for  quum  with  the  subjunctive,  especially  with  the  im 
perfect  subjunctive.  Thus  we  find  in  Cicero,  Philip.,  iii.,  2,  C.  Caesar 
adolescens  turn,  quum  maxim£  furor  arderet  Antonii,  piumque  ejus  a  Brundisio 
redttus  ttmeretur,  firmissimum  exercitum  ex  invicto  genere  veteranorum  militum 
comparavit:  here  the  idea  of  time  is  combined  with  that  implied  in  "  al 
though ;"  Cic,  in  Pis.,  13,  An  turn  eratis  consules,  quum  cunctus  ordo  reclama- 
haty  quum  —  cupere  vos  diceretis  :  here  ouum  at  first  simply  indicates  time, 
but  then  the  passage  assumes  the  character  of  an  historical  narrative. 
The  prese  it  subjunctive  is  used  more  rarely  in  cases  which  properly  re 
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fpure  the  indicative ;  as,  Cic,  p.  Murm.,  3,  ttuac  pmm  omnst  me  etnume  md 
wUterieordiam  vocentt  where  twnc  quum  is  equivalent  to  "  now  as  ;**  in  the 
same  chapter  we  find,  Ne^  enim  si  tibi  turn  qiaan  constdatum  peUres,  /oui, 
iddrco  nimc  quutn  Murenam  ipsum  petas^  adjtUor  eodem  pacta  ease  «e6ech— wnere 
peteres  is  excusable,  but  petaa  must  be  corrected  from  MSS.  into  petie.  In 
other  passages  there  are  other  reasons  for  using  the  subjunctive ;  e.  g.,  p, 
Muren,,  38,  qvi  locus  est,  quod  temp%tSf  qid  eUes,  quae  luw,  qwm  ego  non  ear  ts* 
tonun  msidiis  divino  axixUio  eripiar — here  the  suojunctive  arises  from  the  in- 
definite  or  general  question ;  Cic,  m  Verr,^  i.,  10,  Haec  neque  quum  ego  dice- 
rem,  neque  quum  tu  negarest  magni  fnometUi  nostra  esset  oratio.  Quo  tempore 
igitur  mures  judex  erigeret  animum/^  attenderet  t  Qman  Dio  ipse  prodiret, 
quum  ceteris  qui  tum  tn  SiciUa  nvotUs  Dionis  itUerfvissent :  quwn  tabulae  viro- 
rum  bononmi  praferrentuTt  &c.,  &C.  Opinor^  quum  haecfierenty  tum  vos  audi- 
retiSf  tum  causa  vere  agi  videretur:  here  the  subjunctive  with  quum  arises 
from  the  hypothetical  construction  of  the  whole  sentence.  In  the  peculiar 
passage,  de  Leg.  Agr.^  ii.,  24,  64,  unum  hoc  certe  videor  mihi  verissime  posse 
dicere^  tum  quum  haberet  respublica  Jjuscinos — et  tum  quum  erant  Catones — ta- 
men  hujuscemodi  res  commtssa  nemini  est — commentators  justly  explain  as 
an  anacoluthon,  for  the  sentence  begins  in  a  direct  way,  and  afterward 
becomes  an  indirect  speech.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  explanation 
in  each  particular  passage,  the  statement  of  some  cntics  that  quum  tem- 
porale  is  used  indiscriminately  with  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,  must  be 
rejected  from  grammar.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  deviations  from 
the  rule  mentioned  in  this  note  and  what  was  said  in  ^  570,  the  beginner 
may,  perhaps,  take  the  following  as  his  general  guide :  quum  may  always 
be  joined  with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctioe;  the  other  tenses  are 
in  the  indicative  with  qyaan  temportUe,  and  in  the  subjunctive  with  quum 
causale. 

[§  580.]  12.  The  following  must  be  observed  as  pecu- 
liarities in  the  use  of  qtmm  temporale :  1.  Quum  is  joined 
with  the  perfect  or  imperfect  indicative  to  express  simul- 
taneous occurrences  which  are  indicated  in  English  by 
'^  while.''  This  simultaneousness  is  marked  more  em- 
phatically by  adding  interea  or  iiUerim.  The  perfect,  in 
this  case,  is  used  in  historical  narratives,  and  Vie  imper- 
fect in  descriptions.  2.  Quum  is  joined  with  all  tenses  of 
the  indicative,  and  more  especially  with  the  present  to  ex 
press  the  d^ided  beginning  of  an  action,  m  which  case 
It  does  ngit  introduce  a  protasis,  but  rather  an  apodosis. 
It  is  comiDonly  preceded  by  adverbs ;  as,  jam,  nandum^ 
vixj  aegrey  or  quum  itself  is  joined  with  repente  and  subito. 

Catulus^  quum  ex  veins  quaereret,  si  in  una  Cn.  Pampeio 
omnia  ponereHs^  si  quid  eo  Jactum  esset,  in  quo  spem  es- 
seUs  hcMtwri :  cepit  magnu^i  suae  virtutis  fructum  cu: 
dignitatis,  quum  omnesprope  una  voce,  in  eo  ipso  vos  spem 
habituros  esse,  dixistis,  Cic,  p.  Leg.  Man,,  20. 

Caedebatur  virgis  in  medio  foro  Messanae  civis  Romanus, 
judices,  quum  interea  nullus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius 
miseri  inter  dolorem  crepitumque  plagarum  audiehatur^ 
nisi  haec  .*  civis  Romanus  sum,  Cic,  in  Verr,,  v.,  62 
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Evolarat  jam  e  conspectu  fere  Jkgiena  quadriremis,  quum 
etianUum  ceterae  naves  uno  in  loco  moliehantur,  Cic«,  in 
Verr.,  v.,  34. 

Jam  in  conspectu^  aed  extra  teli  jactum  utraque  acies  erat^ 
quum  prior es  Persae  inconditum  et  trucem  stisttdere  cla- 
morem^  Curt.,  iii.,  25  (10). 

Jamque^  qui  Dareum  vehehant  equi,  confossi  hastis  et  dolore 
efferati^  jugum  quatere  et  regem  curru  excutere  coeperant^ 
quum  ille,  veritus  ne  vivus  veniret  in  hostium  potestatem, 
desilit  et  in  equum,  qui  ad  hoc  sequebatur^  imponitur^ 
Curt.,  iii.,  27  (11),  and  in  innumerable  other  passages 
of  this  writer. 

Non  duhitahat  Mimicius,  qui  Sopatrum  defendebat^  quin 
iste  (Verres),  quoniam  consilium  dimisisset,  illo  die  rem 
Ulam  quaesiturus  non  esset,  quum  repente  juhetur  dicere, 
Cic,  in  Verr,,  ii.,  29. 

[^  581.]  Note  1. — In  farther  confirmation  of  our  first  remark,  that  qimm, 
in  the  sense  of  "  while,"  is  construed  with  the  perfect  indicative,  we  add, 
Cic,  p.  JUgar.f  1,  BeUum  (inter  Caes.  et  Pomp.)  subUo  exaraitt  quodt  qtUerant 
in  AJrica,  ante  andiertmt  geri,  quam  parari.  Quo  atiditOt  partim  cupiditate  in 
considerata,  partim  caeco  quoaam  ttmore^  prima  sahttiSf  post  etiam  studii  aui 
quaerebant  aliquem  ducem :  qman  lagariue  domtan  spectans  et  ad  stios  redire 
cupiens  ntdlo  se  implicari  neeotio  paesus  est :  quum  nere  properly  introduces 
the  principal  action,  "  while  Ligarius  would  not  allow  himself  to  he  impli* 
cated,"  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  expresses  simultaneousness.  Comp., 
also,  Cic,  in  Pis.,  34,  quxim  quidem  tibi  etiam  accessio  fuit ;  Philip.^  ix.,  4, 9, 
quum  quidem  ille  pollicitus  est;  for  these  passages  must  be  read  in  their  con- 
nexion, in  order  to  see  the  difference  between  the  indicative  which  ex 
presses  the  actual  beginning  of  the  actions,  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive. 
The  addition  of  quidem^  too,  must  be  observed,  as  well  as  interim  in  Floras, 
iii.,  17,  in  fin.,  Sed  pretium  rogationis  statim  socii  flagitare  (Perfect)  :  quum. 
interim  imparem  Drusum  aegrumque  rerum,  temere  motarum  mxitura  {vt  in  tali 
discrimine)  mors  abstulit. 

[^  582.]  Note  2. — Quum,  in  both  cases,  is  used  by  historians  (Livy,  Taci- 
tus) also  with  what  is  called  the  historical  infinitive  {infinitivus  historicus). 
Instances  of  qwum,  in  the  sense  of  "while,"  are  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  31,  Cingeba- 
tur  interim  milite  domus,  strepebant  etiam  in  vestibulo,  ut  audiri,  at  aspici  pos^ 
sent :  quum  Ubo,  ipsis,  quas  in  novissimam  voluptatem  adhibuerat,  epulis  ex- 
cruciatusy  vocare  percussorem,  prendere  servorum  dextras,  inserere  gladium  ; 
Liv.,  ii.,  27,  victor  tot  intra  paucos  dies  bellis  Romunus  promissa  constdis  fidem- 
que  senatus  expectabat :  quum  Appius  quam  asperrime  poterat  jus  de  creditis 
pecuniis  dicere.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  quum  expressing  the  actu^ 
al  beginning  of  an  action  :  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  5,  nee  mvltum  erat  progressa 
navis,  quum  dato  signo  ruere  tectum  loci.  Cicero  does  not  use  such  expres* 
sions.  but  as  the  infinitive  is  a  real  substitute  for  the  present  in  lively  de- 
scriptions, there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

[§  583.]  1.  The  imperative,  both  in  the  active  and  pass- 
ive,  has  two  forms :  the  imperative  present  and  the  im- 
perative future.  (See  §  151.)  Both  express  a  command, 
but  also  a  wish,  an  advice  or  exhortation.  The  difference 
in  the  meaning  of  the  two  imperatives  is  this  :  the  imper- 
ative present  expresses  that  something  is  to  be  done  di- 
rectly or  at  once ;  as,  lege,  read !  more?'e,  die  !  or  that  a 
thing  which  exists  at  present  is  to  continue  to  exist;  as, 
vive  Jelix,  The  imperative  future  puts  the  command  in 
connexion  with  some  other  action,  and  expresses  that 
something  is  to  be  done  in  future,  when,  or  as  soon  as, 
something  else  has  taken  place.  It  is,  however,  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  other  action  should  be  expressed  in 
words,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  supplied  by  the  mind ;  e. 
g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  iv.,  1,  Rem  vobis  proponqm ;  vos  eain 
suo^  non  nominis  pondere  pendUotc^  i.  e.,  weigh  it,  viz., 
quum  proposuero, 

Quum  valetudini  tuae  cansidueris,  turn  consulito  naviga- 
tioni^  Cic,  ad  Fam,^  xvi.,  4. 

Quodquum  hujus  vobis  adolesceniiam  proposueritis,  consti- 
tuitote  vobis  ante  octdos  etiam  hujus  miseri  senectutem, 
Cic,  p.  Cod.,  in  fin. 

Pritis  audite  paucis;  quod  cum  dixero,  si  placuerity  foci- 
tote,  Terent.,  Eun.,  v.,  11,  19. 

Note. — This  is  the  view  of  the  ancient  grammarians  respecting  the  dif 
ference  between  the  two  tenses  of  the  imperative.  Vossius  and  Perizoni- 
us  (on  Sanct,  Minerv.^  i.,  13,  no.  8),  and  after  them  the  modern  gramma- 
rians, have,  without  cause,  abandoned  that  view,  and  substituted  a  ground- 
less theory  about  a  milder  and  a  stronger  expression  of  a  command. 
Comp.  Nic.  Bygom  Krarup*s  dissertation  de  natura  et  usu  imperativi^  Hav- 
niae,  1825  (reprinted  in  Friedemann  and  Seebode's  Miscellanea  Critica,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  728,  foil.).  There  are  some  exceptions  in  which  the  imperative  pres- 
ent is  used  for  the  imperative  future ;  but  a  poet  has  a  right  to  represent 
things  as  taking  place  at  once,  which  in  reality  can  occur  only  at  a 
subsequent  time.  (So,  also,  in  Livy,  vi.,  12,  Tu,  T,  Quinti^  eqtutem  inten- 
tus  ad  primtun  inithan  moH  certaminis  teneas :  ttbi  haerere  jam  adem  colkUo 
pede  viderisy  turn  terrorem  equestrem  occupatis  aliopavore  infer,  invecttuque  or- 
dines  pugnantivm  dissipa.)  Respecting  scito  and  «cifote,  instead  of  the  im- 
perative present,  whi(m  is  wanting,  see  ^  164.  Otherwise  our  rule  is  only 
confirmeu  by  passages  in  which  the  two  imperatives  occur,  as  that  oi 
Terence  quoted  above,  or  Cic,  Philip.^  vi.,  6,  17 ;  ad  Fam.,  xVi.,  6 ;  and 
also  by  those  in  which  the  preceding  action  is  not  expressed,  but  may  be 
onderstood ;  e.  g.,  in  the  Rhet.,  ad  Serenn.^iy.,  51,  where  the  conduct  of 
%  boaster  is  described,  Itane  ?  inqmt :  eannu  hotpiies,  /rater  venit  ex  Faler- 
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no ;  ego  iOi  obviam  pergam ;  vos  hue  decuma  venitote ;  i.  e.,  return  towatdi 
the  evening,  after  you  nave  gone  away,  and  atteu^ied  to  your  other  bus! 
ness.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  imperative  present  has  no  third 
person,  because  a  person  not  present  cannot  obey  at  the  moment. 

[§  584.]  2.  Hence  the  imperative  future  is  properly 
used  in  cowtracts  (comp.  Liv.,  xxxviii.,  38),  laws,  and  viiils^ 
inasmuch  as  it  is  stipulated  in  them  that  things  are  to  be 
done  after  a  certain  time ;  farther,  in  precepts  and  rulea 
of  conduct,  that  is,  to  express  suctions  which  are  to  be  re 
peated  as  often  as  the  occasion  occurs. 

Regio  imperio  duo  sunto,  iique  consulea  uppellantor^  milt' 
tiae  summumjus  hahento^  nemini  parento^  iUis  saltis  pop- 
uli  suprema  lex  esto,  Cic,  de  Leg,,  iii.,  3. 

Causam  igitur  investigato  in  re  nova  atque  admirabUi,  si 
poteris.  Si  nuUam  reperies,  illud  tamen  eocploratum  ha- 
beto^  nihil  fieri  potuisse  sine  causa,  eumque  terrorem, 
quern  tibi  rei  novitas  attulerit,  naturae  ratione  depfellito, 
Cic,  de  Divin.^  ii.,  28. 

Non  satis  est  pulohra  esse  poemata^  dulcia  sunta, 

Et  quocunque  volenti  animum  auditoris  agunto. 

Horat.,  de  ArL  Poet.,  99. 

Ignoscito  saepe  alteri,  nunquam  tibi,  Syrus,  Sent,  143. 

[§  585.]  3.  With  the  imperative  the  English  **not'' 
must  be  rendered  by  ne,  and  "  nor"  by  neve,  but  not  by 
non  or  neque.  The  imperative  with  ne,  however,  is  pecu- 
liar only  to  the  early  language,  and  at  all  times  in  legal 
phraseology. 

Hominem  mortuum  (inquit  lex  in  duodecim  tabulisj  in  urbe 
ne  sepelito  neve  urito,  Cic,  de  Leg,,  ii.,  23. 

Note. — Non  and  neque  with  the  imperative  are  rare.  Ovid,  Mety  iii.,  117, 
ne  cape — nee  te  civilibus  insere  bellis  ;  viii.,  433,  Pone^  age,  nectitulos  intercip^ 
femina  nostras  ;  de  Art.  Am.,  iii.,  129,  Vos  quoque  non  caris  aures  onerate  la- 
pillis,  nee  prodite  graves  insuto  vestibus  auro.  But  when  the  subjunctive  is 
used  for  tne  imperative,  non,  and  especially  neque,  are  found  more  fre- 
quently.    See  ^  529. 

The  imperative  with  ne  is  of  quite  common  occurrence  in  conversation- 
al language  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  along  with  it  we  find  nc  with  the 
present  subjunctive  without  any  difference,  ne  clama,  ne  cntcia  te,  ne  ohse- 
era ;  ne  credos,  ne  erres,  ne  metuas.  Later  poets  chiefly  use  ne  with  the 
present  subjunct.,  and  ne  with  the  imperative  only  when  they  speak  em- 
phatically. Servius,  on  Virg.,  Aen.,  vi.,  544,  expressly  remarks,  ne  saevi 
antique  dictum  est.  Nam  nunc  ne  saevias  dicimus,  nee  imperativum  jungimua 
adverbio  imperantis.  In  saying  that  ne  saevias  was  used  m  his  time,  he  was 
probably  thinking  more  especially  of  poets.  It  is  not  used  in  the  classi 
cal  prose  writers,  who  always  prefer  the  paraphrased  imperative  noli  sae 
t«re(^586). 

[§  586.]  4.  The  following  forms  are  used  instead  of 
both  tenses  of  the  imperative  : 
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(a)  ThefiUure^  which,  however,  takes  the  negative  non 
if  anything  is  forbidden;  e.  g.^ fades,  or,  non  fades  hoc; 
Oic,  ad  Fam^f  vii.,  20,  Bed  valebis,  meaque  negotia  vide- 
biSf  meque  diis  juvantibus  ante  brumam  expectabis^  instead 
of  vale,  vidcy  expecta  ;  Liv.,  vii.,  35,  TJbi  sententiam  meam 
vobis  peregerOj  turn  quibus  eadem  placebunt,  in  dextram 
partem  tadti  transibUis^  instead  of  transitote. 

(b)  The  third  person  of  the  present  subjunotive,  both 
in  an  affirmative  and  negative  command,  is  even  more  fre- 
quently used  than  the  miperative,  unless  a  writer  inten- 
tionally uses  the  legal  phraseology. 

(c)  The  second  person  of  the  perfect  subjunctive,  with 
the  negative  ne ;  as,  Cic,  Acad,,  ii.,  40,  Tu  vero  ista  ne 
asciveris  nevefkeris  commentidis  rebus  assensus  ;  ad  Fam,^ 
vii,,  25,  Secreto  hoc  audi^  tecum  habeto^  ne  Apelkie  quidemy 
liberto  tuo,  dioceris.  Respecting  the  subjunctive  used  for 
the  imperative,  see  §  529. 

The  affirmative  imperative  is  paraphrased  by  cura  (or 
curatoj  utffac  ut^  or fac  alone  wi3i  the  subjunctive;  e.  g., 
cura  ut  quam  primum  venias,  fadte  ut  recordemini^  fac 
animo  forti  magnoque  ds.  The  negative  imperative  is 
paraphrased  hy  fac  ne,  cave  ne,  or  commonly  by  cave 
alone  (without  nej^  with  the  present  or  perfect  subjunct- 
ive, cave  putes,  cave  dixeris ;  but  especially  by  noli  with 
the  infinitive,  noli  putare^  nolite  (nolitotej  existimare, 

Tu  nihiJ.  invita  dices  fadesve  Minerva,  Herat.,  Ars  PoeL^ 

385. 
Qui  adipisd  veram  gloriam  volet,  justitiaef ungatur  qffidis^ 

Cic,  de  Offl,  ii.,  13. 
Quod  dubitas  nefeceris,  Flin.,  Epist.^  i.,  18. 
Nihil  ignoverisy  nihil  omnino  gratiae  concesseris,  misericor- 

dia  commotus  ne  sis!  Cic, p»  Muren.,  31. 
Magnum  fac  animum  habeas  et  spem  bonam^  Cic,  ad 

Quint,  Frat^  2,  in  fin. 
Nolite  id  veUe  quod  fieri  non  potest,  et  cavete  ne  spe  prae^ 

sentis  pads  perpebuam  pojcem  omittatis,  Cic,  Philip.^ 

viL,  8. 

[^  587.1  Note. — We  also  find  an  imperative  of  the  perfect  passive,  but 
very  rarely ;  Ovid«  TVisf.,  iv.,  8^  5\,  Atvos  admomti  nostris  qtunpte  ccutibut 
Mte ;  and  the  famous  exclamation  of  Caesar  before  passing  the  Rubicon, 
in  Sueton.,  Caes.t  32,  Jacta  aUa  esto  I  dveftpl^u  xv/Sof .  The  subjunctive 
is  more  commonly  used  instead  of  it ;  as,  jaeta  tit  aUa  f 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

[§  588.]  1.  The  infinitive  expresses  the  action  or  con- 
dition implied  in  the  verb  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  gen- 
erality, without  specifying  either  person,  number,  or  time ; 
it  merely  indicates  the  relations  of  an  action,  thaiC  is,  wheth- 
er it  is  in  progress  or  completed.  Scribere,  to  write,  ex* 
presses  the  action  as  in  progress ;  scripsisse,  to  have  writ 
ten,  as  completed.  To  what  time  the  action  thus  descri- 
bed belongs  is  determined  by  the  verb  on  which  the  in- 
finitive depends. 

Note  ] . — The  one  of  these  infinitives  is  called  the  present  and  the  other 
the  perfect  infinitive.  The  former  name  is  incorrect,  for  it  is  not  the  pres- 
ent time  that  is  expressed  by  scriberey  since,  besides  volo  acriberey  we  may 
say  {heri)  voldnun  scriberey  volueram  scribere,  and  {eras)  volam  scribere  ;  but 
the  action  is  described  only  as  in  progress.  The  infinitives  should,  there- 
fore, rather  be  called  infirutivua  rei  mfectae  and  infinitwua  rei  perfectae.  If, 
however,  we  compare  the  two  infinitives  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  we 
are  naturally  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  scribere  and  scrUWf  and 
between  scripsisse  and  scripsi;  although,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the 
action,  the  imperfect  scribebam  and  the  pluperfect  scripseram  have  the  same 
clami  as  scribo  and  scripsi.  Hence  the  first  infinitive  is  also  called  infim- 
tiws  praesentis  et  imperfectiy  and  the  other  infinitivus  perfecti  et  plusquamper' 
fecti ;  but  neither  of  these  designations  comprises  tne  whole  of  tneir  sig- 
nification. 

[ij  589.]  Note  2, — Memini,  in  a  narrative  of  events  at  which  the  speaker 
himself  has  been  present,  is  joined  with  the  present  infinitive,  although 
the  action  may  be  completed  ;  and  the  speaker  thus  transfers  himself  to 
the  past,  and  describes  the  action  as  if  it  was  in  progress  before  his  eyes ; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.j  ii.,  4,  memini  Pamphylum  mihi  narrare;  Lad.,  3,  memini 
Catonem  mecum.  et  cum,  Scipione  disserere  ;  p.  Sext.,  35,  mjeministis  tum,  jxtdi- 
ceSf  corporibus  civium  Tiberim  compleri,  cloacas  referciriy  e  foro  spongiis  effingt 
sanguinem.  So,  also,  memoria  teneo,  Q.  Scaevolam  hello  marsico,  (juum  esset 
summa  senectute,  quotidie  facere  omnibus  conveniendi  stU potestatem^  in  Cicero, 
Philip.,  vui.j  10;  and  even  scribit  is  construed  like  m^mimt;  as,  Cic,  <ic 
Off.,  iii.,  2,  in  fin.  And  after  the  analogy  of  memini,  Cicero  {de  Off.,  i.,  30), 
without  speaking  of  things  he  has  witnessed  himself,  and  merely  for  the 
sake  of  vivid  expression,  says,  M.  Maximum  accepimus  facile  celare,  tacere, 
dissimvlare,  insidiari,  praecipere  hostium  consilia.  But  when  the  sentence  is 
not  a  narrative,  but  only  a  statement  of  a  result,  memini  is  also  joined 
with  the  infinitive  of  the  completed  action ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Rose.  Am.,  42,  me- 
ministis  me  ita  distribuisse  initio  causam,  where  the  judges  are  requested  to 
remember  the  division  he  had  made  ;  Cic,  p.  Milon.,  35,  meminit  etiam,  sU)i 
vocem  jtraeeonis  rrwdo  defuisse,  quum  minim£  desiderarit,  popxdi  vero  cunctis 
suffragtis,  quod  unum  cupierit,  se  consvlem  declaratum ;  Liv.,  xxxvi.,  34,  quam- 
qtuan  merito  iratus  erat  Aetolis,  quod  solos  obtrectasse  gloriae  sitae  meminerat. 

[^  590.]  Note  3. — The  infinitive  perfect  is  sometimes  used  in  Latin  in- 
stead of  the  infinitive  present,  to  express  the  result  of  an  action  rather 
than  its  progress  ;  e.  g.,  juvat  me,  pudet  me  hoc  fecisse.  This  is  the  case 
chiefly  after  the  expressions  satis  mihi  est,  satis  habeo,  contentus  sum,  which 
•re  usually  joined  with  the  infinitive  perfect  in  the  prose  of  the  silver  age 
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e.  g.f  Quintil.,  ii,  1,  2,  GrammaHd  non  satis  credunt  excepisse,  quae  a  rhetori 
bus  reUcta  erant ;  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  103,  conterUi  simus  id  unum  dixisse ;  and 
many  other  instances.  In  like  manner,  the  infinitive  perfect  is  joined  with 
melius  erit;  as,  Terent.,  Adelj^t  ii*>  1»  ^t  ^"^  aedes  non  fecisse  convicium  ; 
Liv.,  iii.,  4iB,  quiesseerit  melius ;  iii.,  41 ,  vocem  non  misisse.  In  ancient  laws 
forbidding  anything,  veUe  is  joined,  in  like  manner,  with  the  infinitive  per- 
fect ;  e.  g.,  in  the  senatusconsultum  de  Bacchanalibus,  Ne  Bacchanal  har 
buisse  veUt^  Bacchas  ne  quis  adisse  veUt ;  and  this  mode  of  speaking  is  often 
imitated  by  later  writers ;  as,  Horat.,  Serm.f  ii.,  3, 187,  ne  quis  humasse  velii 
Ajacem,  Atrida,  vetas  cur  ?  Ovid,  Am,,  i,  4,  38,  Oscula  praedpue  ntdla  de- 
tUsse  velis ;  and  is  farther  extended  to  mere  negative  sentences ;  e.  g., 
Horat.,  Serm.f  i.,  2,  28,  sunt  qui  nolint  tetigisse;  Liv.,  xxii.,  59y  haud  equicUm 
premendo  eUittm  me  extidisse  velim ,  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.^  z.,  30,  quum  illam  (ci- 
coniam)  nemo  velit  attigisse.  Also,  with  a  verb  equivalent  in  meaning  to  m 
velit ;  as,  Horat.,  de  Art.  Poet.,  168,  comndsisse  cavet,  quod  mox  mutare  labo' 
ret;  or  with  the  positive  velim  and  similar  verbs;  as^Xiv.,  zxz.,  14,  Hanc 
te  quoque  ad  ceteras  tuas  eximias  virtutes,  Masinissaf  adjeeisse  velim  ;  Horat., 
Carm.,  iii.,  4,  52,  tendentes  Pelion  impostasse  Olympo.  The  poets  go  still 
farther,  and  use  the  infinitive  perfect,  without  any  reference  to  a  comple- 
ted action,  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  aorist  infinitive,  where  in  ordinary 
language  we  should  expect  the  infinitive  present ;  e.  g.,  Virg.,  Aen.,  vi.,  78, 
Bacchatur  vtUes,  magnum,  si  pectore  possit  excussisse  detan  ;  Ovid,  Ars  Am^ 
ii.,  583,  non  vuUus  texisse  suos  possunt. 

[§591.]  2.  In  the  passive  voice  there  are,  also,  two  in- 
finitives, the  one  to  express  the  progress  of  a  state  of  suf- 
fering, and  the  other  the  completed  state  of  suffering. 
The  one  is  called  the  infinitive  present,  and  the  other  the 
infinitive  perfect;  the  former  is  simple,  laudari^  to  be 
praised ;  the  second  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  the 
participle  peifect  with  the  verb  esse  ;  as,  laudatus  esse,  or, 
in  the  accusative,  ^i^a^m  esse,  to  have  been  praised;  the 
participle,  of  course,  takes  the  number  and  gender  of  the 
object  to  which  it  refers. 

[^  592.]  Note, — In  the  absence  of  a  special  infinitive  to  express  the  com 
pleted  state  of  suffering,  custom  has  assigned  to  the  combination  of  the 
participle  perfect  with  esse  the  signification  of  such  an  infinitive ;  and  esse 
thus  loses  its  own  signification  of  a  continued  state;  if,  however,  the  latter 
must  be  expressed,  another  infinitive  must  be  chosen ;  e.  g.,  scio  urbem  o6- 
sessam  teneri,  I  know  that  the  town  is  besieged,  for  scio  urbem  obsessam  esse 
would  not  express  the  continuance  of  the  state,  but  its  completion.  Thus 
we  read  in  Cicero,  m  Cat.,  l^,  constrictam  jam  horum  conscientia  teneri  con- 
jurationem  tuam  non  vides  ?  Where,  howerver,  the  context  is  so  clear  that 
no  ambiguity  can  arise,  the  participle  with  esse  (e.  g.,  obsessam  esse)  may 
be  used,  and  esse  retain  its  original  meaning.  Thus,  Cic.  {de  Off.,  i.,  19) 
says,  Apud  Platonem  est,  omnem  morem  Lacedaemoniorum  injlammatum  esse 
cupiditate  vincendi.  "Byxifuisse  is  used  with  the  participle  perfect  in  its  pe- 
culiar sense  of  a  doubly  completed  state ;  i.  e.,  a  state  completed  previous 
to  a  certain  past  time,  and  there  can  be  no  ambiguity ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr,, 
iv.,  36,  certiorem  te  faciunt,  simulacrum  Dianae  apud  Segestanos  P,  Africani 
nomine  positum  ac  dedicatum  fiusse  ;  Liv.,  i.,  A\,jtibet  bono  animo  esse  ;  sopi- 
tum/uisse  regem  suhito  ictu;  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  23,  tradidere  qtiidam,  Macroni 
praescriptum  fuisne,  si  arma  ab  Sejano  moverentur,  juvenem  ducem  populo  im- 
ponerz. 

[§  593.]  3.  Besides  these  infinitives  expressing  an.^c* 
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don  or  a  state  in  progress  and  completed,  theie  is,  bodi  is 

the  active  and  passive,  an  infinitive  of  future  time  finfin- 

itivusfiUuriJi  which  denotes  an  action  or  condition  as  con- 

tinned.     It  is  formed  in  the  active  by  a  combination  of 

the  participle  future  active  with  ewe  ;  as,  laudaturum  este; 

and  m  the  passive  by  a  combination  of  the  supine  with  iri ; 

as,  laudatum  iri.     The  former,  owing  to  its  participle,  may 

take  different  genders  and  numbers ;  the  latter  admits  of 

no  such  change ;  e.  g.,  Quintil.,  ix.,  2,  88,  Retts  videbatur 

damnatum  iri;  Cic,  in  Verr,^  v.,  29,  Sciehat  sibi  crimini 

datum  iri  pecuniam  accepisse ;  de  Off.,  i.,  14,  arbitrantur 

se  bene/lcos  visum  iri. 

Note, — The  future  participle  in  tents  properly  expresses  an  intention  or 
desire ;  and  in  this  sense  it  takes  the  infinitiyes  esse  and  fuisse  ;  as,  lauda- 
turum esse,  to  intend  praising;  laudaturum  fuisse,  to  have  intended  praising; 
scio  te  scriptusrvm  fmsse,  I  know  that  you  have  had  the  intention  to  write. 
Nay,  even  fore  is  found  with  the  part.  fut.  in  two  passages  pointed  out  by 
Vossius  {de  Atudog.,  m.,  16),  viz.,  Cic,  ad  Att.j  v.,  21,  dande  addis,  si  mas 
secus,  te  ad  me  fore  ventunim,  where  Emesti  thinks /or«  corrupt ;  and  Liv., 
vL,  in  fin.,  quum  seiuUus  censeret  deorum  tmrnortalium  causa  libenter  facturos 
fore.  But  this  is  a  pleonasm ;  for,  according  to  common  usage,  venturum 
esse  and  facturos  esse  would  be  sufficient.  The  infinitive  of  an  action  that 
had  once  been  intended  (scripturum  fuisse)  is  farther  used,  especially  in  the 
apodosis  of  hjrpothetical  sentences  belonging  to  the  past,  wnere  in  direct 
speech  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  would  be  used;  as,  Cic,  deDvoin,, ii, 8, 
etiamsi  obtemperasset  atupidis,  idem  evetUurum  fuisse  puto  ;  Tusc,  i.,  2,  An 
censemus^i  Fabio  laudi  datum  esset  quod  pingeret,  non  mvltos  etiam  apud  nos 
futwros  Polyclitos  fuisse  ?  and  in  like  manner,  the  infinitive  future  with 
esse  is  used  in  the  apodosis  of  hypothetical  sentences,  instead  of  the  im- 
perfect subjunctive ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  i.,  47,  libertus,  nisi  jurasset,  scelus 
se  facturum  (esse)  arbitr^atur.  The  infinit.  perfect  potuisse  occurs  in  Cic, 
de  Off.,  i-,  1»  JEquidem  Platonem  existimo,  si  genus  forense  dicendi  tractare  vo 
Ixdsset,  gravissime  et  copiosissime  potuisse  dicere,  in  the  sense  of  "  that  he 
would  have  been  able  to  speak,"  and  is  to  be  explained  by  what  has  been 
said  in  ^  518. 

[§  594.]  4.  Besides  this,  a  circumlocution  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  infinitive  of  future  time,  by  means  ofjutu- 
rum  esse  or  fore^  followed  by  ut  and  the  subjunctive. 
Here,  too,  the  difference  between  an  action  continued 
and  an  action  completed  in  future  time  may  be  express- 
ed, the  former  by  the  present  and  imperfect,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive.  The 
choice  of  one  of  these  four  subjunctive  tenses  depends 
upon  that  of  the  leading  verb;  e.  g.,  credo  fore  ut  episto^ 
lam  scribas,  and  credebamfore  ut  epistolatn  scriberes,  both 
expressing  a  continued  action  in  future  time ;  but  credo 
fore  ut  epistolam  scripseris,  and  credebamfore  ut  epistolam 
scripsisses,  expressing  a  completed  action  in  fiiture  time. 
And  so,  also,  in  the  passive,  credo  fore  vt  epi^tola  scriba* 
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tur,  and  credebamjore  ut  epistola  scriberetur,  both  exprees- 
ing  a  ccoitinued  state  of  future  sufifering ;  but  in  order  to 
express  a  completed  state  in  future  time,  we  avail  our- 
selves in  the  passive  of  the  participle  perfect  scriptus, 
which  was  wanting  in  the  active ;  hence  credo  and  crede- 
bam  epistolam  scriptam  /ore,  for  thus  we  read ;  e.  g.,  in 
Cic,  ad  Fam.y  xi.,  7,  a  te  jam  expectare  litteras  debemus, 
quid  ipse  agas,  quid  noster  Hirtius,  quid  Caesar  meus,  quos 
spero  brevi  tempore  societate  victorias  tecum-  copulatosjhre  ; 
and  in  Liv.,  xxiii.,  13,  rebantur  debellatum  riMxfore^  si  an- 
niti  pauhdum  voluissent.  The  circumlocution,  by  means 
oifuturum  esse  or  fore  ut,  is  necessary  when  the  verb  has 
no  supine  or  participle  future  active,  which  is  the  case 
with  many  intransitives.  Hence  we  cannot  say  otherwise, 
for  example,  than  spero  Juturum  esse  (fore)  ut  sapias,  ut 
te  ki^us  rei  poeniteat,  ut  brevi  omnibus  his  incommodis  me- 
deare.  But  it  is  also  used  in  many  other  cases,  and  in  the 
passive  this  form  occurs  almost  more  frequently  than  the 
mfinitive,  formed  by  the  supine  with  iri. 

Video  te  velle  in  codum  migrare,  et  spero  foyre  ut  contingat 

id  nobis,  Cic,  Tusc,  i.,  34. 
Non  eram  nescius,fore  ut  hie  noster  labor  in  varias  repre- 

hensiones  incurreret,  Cic,  de  jPmi.,  init. 
Ptolemaeus  mathematicus  Othoni  persuaserat^fore  ut  in  im- 

perium  ascisceretur.  Tacit,  Hist.,  i.,  22. 

[^505.]  Note  1. — The  passive  form  corresponding  to  the  active  infinitive 
Jwaatt  with  the  participle  future  act.,  in  a  hypothetical  sense,  is  the  cir- 
cumlocution hy  means  o(Jviurum/w8se  ut  with  the  imperfect  subjunctive ; 
e.  g.,reat  igwn^dMyfutwrum/uisae  ut  ompidum  ipsi  dederetur,  <i  unwn  diem  ex- 
pectaseet,  the  king  did  not  know  that  the  town  would  have  been  surrender- 
ed to  him,  if  he  had  waited  one  day  longer.  Comp.  Caes.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii., 
101,  niti  eo  ^o  tempore  fuintii  de  (faesaris  victoria  essent  cdlatif  existimabant 
pleriquejutwrumfuisse  ut  oppidum  amittereiur;  and  Cic,  TWc,  iii.,  28,  7%eo- 
phraatue  autem  moriens  accusasse  ntUuram  dicitur,  quod  cervis  et  comieUma 
wtam  diiilumam,  quorum  id  nihil  iateresset ;  hominimUf  quorum  meucime  itUer' 
/uiaaetf  tam  exigtuun  vitam  dedisaet :  quorum  si  aetas  potuisset  ease  longinquiorf 
futurum  Juisse  ut,  omnibus  perfectis  eurtibus^  omni  doctrina  hominum  vita  erur 
direiur. 

[^  596.]  Note  2. — ^What  is  called  the  participle  future  passive  can  never 
be  used  to  form  a  paraphrased  infinitive  future  passive,  for  this  participle 
has  the  exclusive  meaning  of  necessity,  and  as  such  it  has  its  three  regu- 
lar infinitives  :  laudandum  eaaej  laudandum  Juisse  (equivalent  to  necesse  fidaae 
vt  Ittudaretur),  and  laudandum  fore ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  zxxvii,  39,  Instare  hiemem, 
out  sub  pdUbus  habendos  milites  fore^  aut  differendum  esse  in  aestatem  beUum ; 
and  the  correct  reading  in  Curtius,  iii.,  21,  probably  is,  laetus^  quod  omniex- 
petierat  voto,  in  illis  potissimum  angvstiis  decemendum  fore. 

£597.]  5.  The  infinitive  may  be  regarded  as  a  verbal 
tantive  of  the  neuter  gender,  with  two  cases,  the  nom- 
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inative  and  accusative ;  differing  from  other  substantiTea 
of  the  same  kind  in  this  respect,  that  it  governs  the  case 
which  it  requires  as  a  real  verb,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
expresses  the  complete  or  incomplete  state  of  an  action. 
The  infinitive  must  be  considered  as  the  nominative  when 
it  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  that  is,  when  anything  is 
declared  of  it ;  e.  g.,  invidere  non  cadit  in  sapientem,  where 
invidere  is  equivalent  to  invidia  ;  virtus  est  vitium  fftgere^ 
!•  e«>./^^  '^itii;  est  ars  diffidlis  recte  rempuhlicam  7egere, 
i.  e.,  recta  gvhematio  reijmblicae;  ignoscere  amico  hur/han- 
um  est;  laudari  jucundum  est^juvat,  delectat;  peccare  ne- 
mini  licet.  The  infinitive  must  be  considered  as  the  ac- 
cusative when  it  is  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  ;  e.  g., 
volo,  cupio,  attdeOy  conor  Jacere,  or  dicere  aliquid,  just  as 
we  say  cujno  aliquam  rem,  nescio  mentiri,  didici  vera  di- 
cere. The  infinitive  is  very  rarely  dependent  upon  prepo- 
sitions which  govern  the  accusative ;  as  in  Cic,  de  Fin., 
ii.,  13,  Aristo  et  Pyrrho  inter  optime  valere  et  gravissime 
aegrotare  nihil  prarsus  dicebant  interesse;  Ovid,  Heroid,, 
vii.,  164,  Quod  crimen  dicis  praeter  amasse  meum  ? 

Majtis  dedictis  est  parta  amittere  quam  omnino  non  para- 

visse,  Sallust,  Jug.,  31. 
Didicisse  fideliter  arte^  emollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros^ 

Ovid,  ex  Tout,,  ii.,  9,  48. 
Yincere  scis,  Hannibal,  victoria  uti  nescis,  Liv.,  xxii.,  51. 

[^598.]  Note. — As  the  infinitive  expresses  the  action,  state,  or  suffering 
implied  in  the  verb,  in  the  form  of  abstract  generality,  it  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  a  substantive  (comp.  ^  237  and  681),  which  is  indicated  most 
clearly  in  Greek,  where  the  infinitive  may  be  preceded  by  the  article.  Bat 
it  retains  its  character  of  a  verb  by  its  objective  case,  and  still  more  by  the 
expressed  or  understood  accusative  of  the  subject.  The  substantive  na 
ture  of  the  infinitive  is  also  visibly  indicated  by  its  being  joined  with  the 
adjective  pronoun  ipsum  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  odAtt.,  xiii.,  29,  cum  vivere  ipsum  turpe 
sit  nobis ;  Parad.,  3,  init.,  ipsum  quidem  peccare,  quaqua  te  verteris,  unum  est; 
de  Orat.,  ii.,  6,  me  hoc  ipsum  nihil  agere  delectat.  Other  adjective  pronouns 
are  rarely  joined  with  it ;  as,  Petron.,  52,  meum  intelligere  nulla  pecunia 
vendo. 

But  we  cannot  assign  to  the  infinitive  more  than  two  cases,  although 
there  are  some  passages  in  which  the  infinitive  appears  in  such  connex- 
ions that,  if  a  substantive  were  substituted  for  it,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
use  the  genitive,  dative,  or  ablative.  But  some  of  these  passages  admit 
of  ample  explanation,  for  a  certain  phrase  may  have  the  meaning  and  con- 
struction of  a  simple  verb ;  e.  g.,  when  Cicero  says,  paratus  sumfrumentum 
dare,  in  the  sense  of  volo  dare  ;  and  when  consilium  mihi  est,  consilium  capio 
are  used  in  the  sense  of  constituo  with  the  infinitive ;  e.  g.,  praetcrire,  in 
Sallust,  Cat.,  53,  and  hominis  propinqui  fortunas  evertere,  in  Cic,  p.  Quint., 
16.  On  the  same  principle  we  may  explain  Nepos,  Lys.,  3,  iniit  consilia 
rcges  Lacedaemoniorum  tollere ;  Sallust,  Cat.,  17,  qvihus  in  otio  vivere  copia 
trot ;  i.  e.,  quilms  licebat  vivere-  <^at.,  30,  quibus  omnia  vendere  mos  erat;  i.  e., 
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fM  MoUbant  vendere-;  Curt.,  iv.,  33,  cujndo  incesserat  non  hUeriora  tnodo  Ac- 
gjfpti  sed  etiam  Aethiomam  inviaere  ;  i.  e.,  cupwerat.  See  DrakeTiborch  on 
Liv.,  iii.,  4, 9.  Some,  nowever,  are  real  exceptions  from  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice ;  e.  g.,  the  relative  adjectives  which  are  joined  by  the  poets  with  the 
infinitive,  instesid  of  the  genitive  of  the  gerund ;  as,  cedere  nescius,  avidua 
comnuttere  pugncmty  cttpidua  aUmgere,  ccmtare  peritus.  The  infinitive,  instead 
of  the  dative,  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  adjectives  utUiSf  aptus,  idoneus, 
iuUiu  ;  e.  g.,  Herat.,  EpUt.t  l.,  2,  27,  Nos  nvmerua  sumus  et  fruges  consumere 
nati ;  Ovid,  Heroid.y  i.,  109,  nee  mihi  stmt  vires  inimicos  pellere  tectis,  instead 
of  pellendis  inimicis  or  cut  pellendos  immicos.  But  this,  too,  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  an  imitation  of  the  Greek.  The  place  of  the  'ablative  is  sup- 
plied by  the  infinitive,  if  we  may  say  so,  with  the  adjectives  digrms  and 
contenhis^  which  we  have  already  explained  in  ^  568  and  590.  In  classical 
prose,  therefore,  we  cannot  consider  the  infinitive  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  verbal  substantive  with  two  equal  cases. 

[§  599.]  6.  When  the  infinitive  has  its  own  subject 
joined  to  it,  it  is  put  in  the  accusative. 

Note. — An  exception  here  presents  itself  at  once  in  the  historical  infin- 
itive itnjinitwus  historicus)^  to  which  the  subject  is  joined  in  the  nominative. 
The  historical  infinitive  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  usmg  the  present  infinitive 
(or  the  infinit.  ret  tnfectae^  according  to  ^  588)  in  a  narrative,  instead  of  the 
imperfect  indicative,  when  actions  or  conditions  are  to  be  described  in  a 
lively  and  animated  manner  as  continuing  :  in  this  case  the  infinitive  rep- 
resents the  idea  implied  in  the  verb  as  a  noun,  and  independent  of  all  the 
additional  meanings  conveyed  by  the  tenses.  The  imperfect,  therefore, 
maintains  its  place  along  with  the  historical  infinitive,  and  re-enters  when 
an  explanatory  clause  is  inserted  in  the  description ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  m  Verr.f 
iv.,  18,  Quod  %tbi  iste  audivU^  tJLsque  eo  est  cammotttSf  tU  sine  uUa  dubitatume  in- 
sanire  omniims  acfurere  viderettw.  Qtda  non  pottterat  argentum  ervperey  ipse  a 
Diodoro  erepta  sibi  vcaa  optime  facta  dicebat :  miniteari  absenti  DiodorOy  vocife- 
rari  palavif  lacrimas  interdum  via  tenere  ;  Liv.,  xxxi.,  41,  Philipptis  inopinanti 
bus  advenit.  Quern  qmmi  adesse  refugientes  ex  agris  quicUim  pavidi  nuntiassentf 
trepidare  Damocritus  ceUrique  duces :  et  erat  forte  meridianum  tempusy  quo  pie- 
rique  graves  cibo  sopiti  jacebant :  exdtare  igitur  alu  aliosy  jvbere  anna  capere, 
alios  dimittere  ad  retHtcandos^  qta  palati  per  c^ros  praedahantur.  Such  histori- 
cal infinitives  thus  have  their  subject  jomed  to  them  in  the  nominative, 
whether  it  be  a  substantive  or  a  pronoun ;  as,  Terent.,  Andr,^  i.,  1 ,  120,  Ego  iUud 
sedulo  negare  factum :  Ule  instat  factum  (esse).  We  shall  add  only  one  more 
instance  from  the  writer,  who  is  particularly  fond  of  describing  things  by 
the  historical  infinitive,  Sallust,  Cat.^  6,  Igittur  reges  populique  finitimi  belio 
temptaref  pauci  ex  amicis  attxiUo  esse:  nam  ceteri  metu  perculsi  a  perictUis  a6e- 
rant:  tU  Romaniy  domi  mHitieuque  intentiyfestinarefparare,  alius  tuium  hortarif 
hosttims  obviam  ire^  Ubertatemf  pairiam  parentesque  armis  tegere.  Post,  ubi  peri- 
cula  virtute  propuleranty  socOs  atque  amicis  atunUa  portabant.  Respecting  the 
mode  0^  introducing  such  infinitives  by  means  of  qttum,  see  ^  582.  Their 
introduction  by  ux,  ubi,  postquam^  in  the  protasis  occurs  only  in  Tacitus ; 
e.  g.,  Ann.y  xii,  51,  ubi  quati  tUerus,  et  viscera  vibrantur;  ii.,  6,  postquam  extit 
aeqiuditasy  et  ambitio  incedd>at ;  comp.  i.,  20. 

[§  600.]  This  is  the  construction  of  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive,  which,  like  the  infinitive  alone,  is  used  in 
two  ways,  either  as  the  subject  or  as  the  object  of  a  prop- 
osition. The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  the  subject, 
wherever,  if  we  would  or  could  use  a  substantive  in  its 
place,  it  would  be  in  the  nominative.  So  it  is  especially 
when  a  substantive  or  adjective  is  added  as  predicate  by 
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means  of  est,  erat,^fuit,  &c. ;  oSjjnstumy  ae^uwm,  verinm- 
Ucj  consentaneum^  apertum  est,  necesse  est  and  opus  est,  in 
an  impersonal  verb;  as,  apparet,  constat,  oonventt,  deeet, 
licet,  oportet,  or  the  third  person  singular  of  the  passive ; 
as,  tnteUigitur,  perspicitur,  and  the  like ;  e.  g.,  Victorem 
parcere  victis  aequum  est,  it  is  fair  that  the  conqueror  should 
spare  the  conquered,  i.  e.,  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror 
towards  the  conquered  is  fair. 

Accusatores  multos  esse  in  dvitate  utile  est,  ut  metu  contiMe- 

atur,  audacia,  Cic,  p.  Rose*  Am,,  20. 
Hoc  quidem  apparet,  nos  ad  agendum  esse  natos,  Cic,  de 

Fin,,  v.,  21. 
Constat  pr  fecto  ad  salutem  civium  inventas  esse  leges,  Cic, 

de  Leg,,  ii.,  5. 
Legem  brevem  esse  oportet,  quo  fadli'us  ah  imperitis  tenea- 

tur,  Senec,  JEpist,^,  94. 
Non  sine  causa  dictum  est,  nihil  fadli'us  quam  lacnmas  tn- 

arescere,  Quintil.,  vi.,  1,  27. 

Note  1. — Sometimes  a  circumlocution,  by  means  ofmtodf  properly  id  quod 
(the  fact  that),  is  used  for  the  accusative  with  the  infmitive ;  farther,  after 
several  adjective  expressions,  even  after  some  of  those  mentioned  above, 
ut  with  the  subjunctive  is  used  for  the  infinitive ;  in  which  case,  however, 
the  meaning  is  somewhat  altered.  We  shall  return  to  these  points  here- 
after, ^  626  and  623,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  our  present  discussion  by 
exceptions.  We  shall  add  only  the  remark,  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
beginner,  that  it  is,  properly  speaking,  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  accusal, 
with  the  infinit.  is  governed  by  utile  estj  constat ^  or  oportet^  for  the  infinitive 
is  here  the  nominative  ;  and  we  might  say,  e.  g.,  accusatorum  mtdtitudo  tuilis 
estf  or  legum  hrevitas  necessaria  est.  We  have  not  noticed  above  the  fact  that 
the  infinit.  and  the  accus.,  with  the  infinit.,  may  also  be  the  nominative  of 
the  predicate  ;  for  as  two  substantives  may  be  placed  in  such  a  relation  to 
each  other  that  the  one  is  the  subject  and  the  other  the  predicate,  so,  also, 
may  two  infinitive  sentences  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  subject 
and  predicate ;  e.  g.,  Sallust.,  Jug.y  Impune  quaelibet  facere  id  est  regem  esse. 
Id  might  here  be  omitted,  and  only  represents  the  infinitive  expression  as 
a  substantive :  facere  (see  ^  608)  is  the  subject,  and  regem  esse  the  predi 
Gate. 

[^  601.]  Note  2. — Licet  may  be  joined  with  the  accus.  with  the  infinit., 
or  we  may  say  licet  mihi  with  the  infinit  alone  ;  e.  g.,  seribere.  The  latter 
is  more  frequent ;  and  when  the  infinitive  esse  (or  others  of  a  similar  mean- 
ing; as,  ^eri,  vivere,  vitam  degere^  ahire)  is  accompanied  by  a  noun  as  a  pred- 
icate, the  latter,  too,  is  put  in  the  dative ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Tusc.,  i.,  15,  Ucuit 
enim  esse  otioso  Themistocli ;  ad  Att.j  i.,  17,  quo  in  genere  mihi  negligenti  esse 
rum  licet ;  p.  Flacc^  29,  cur  his  esse  Uteris  7ion  licet  ?  Li  v.,  iii.,  50,  sihi  vitam 
filiae  sua  carioremfuisse^  si  liber ae  ac  pudicae  vivere  licitumfuisset  (ei) ;  XX vi., 
il,  Hannibal  precatur  deos^  ut  incolumi  cedere  atque  abire  ex  hostium  terra  liceat. 
But  the  accusat,  too,  is  frequent  enough  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.^  v.,  32,  Sy- 
racusanum  in  insula  habitare  non  licet;  ibid.,  59,  non  licet  me  isto  tanto  bono  uti. 
See  my  note  on  Cic,  in  Verr.,  v.,  18,  45.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
infinitive  of  the  passive  ;  as,  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  iii.,  10,  ne  cooptari  quidem  sacer- 
dotem  licebat.  See  Heusinger  on  Cic,  de  0/f.,  i.,  7.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
both  cases  in  the  same  sentence,  as  in  Cic,  p.  Baib.,  12,  si  civi  Romano  Iteal 
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esse  Oaditanwnt  «tue  rjri/to,  sive  postUminiOf  sive  rejectume  hujus  cwiieUu  ;  and 
in  Caes.,  Bell.  Civ..,  iii.,  1,  is  enim  erat  onniw,  quo  per  leges  «t  consulem  Jurt 
liceret.  We  also  find  mHu  necesse  est  dicere;  and,  in  connexion  with  licet,  we 
find  nUhi  necesse  est  esse  with  the  predicate  in  the  dative,  Liv.,  xxi.,  44,  IIU, 
timidis  et  ignavis  licet  esse,  volns  n^esse  estfartibus  viris  esse.  ^  It  must,  how* 
ever,  be  observed  that  licetj  oportet,  and  necesse  est  are  also  joined  with  the 
subjunctive  ;  e.  g.,  fremcaU  omnes  licet^  sequantur  Hermagoram  Ucthity  which 
accounts  for  the  construction  of  licef,  when  it  is  used  as  a  conjunction  in 
the  sense  of  ijuamvis.    See  above,  ^  574  and  ^  625. 

[§  602.]  7.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  the  ob- 
ject after  verbs  which  have  a  sentence  for  their  direct  ob- 
ject, i.  e.,  after  those  which  denote  an  action  of  our  ex- 
ternal or  internal  faculties,  or  a  declaration  (verba  sentient 
di  et  declarandij.  The  principal  verbs  of  this  kind  are, 
audio,  video,  seiuio,  animadverto,  cognosco,  intelligo,  per- 
cipioy  disco,  scioj  credo,  arbitror,  puto,  opinor,  duco,  statuo, 
memini,  recordor,  obliviscor  ;  dico,  trado,  prodo,  scribo,  re- 
fero,  nuntio,  confirmo,  nego,  ostendo,  demonstro,  perhibeo, 
promiUo,  polliceor,  spondeo,  and  several  others,  denoting 
fedingj  hunoing,  thinking,  or  saying.  These  and  other 
verbs  of  the  same  kind,  instead  of  being  followed  by  a 
dependent  sentence  with  a  conjunction  (that,  quod),  re- 
quire the  infinitive,  and  the  subject  of  the  dependent  sen- 
tence is  put  in  the  accusative.  (In  English,  the  two  sen- 
tences are  sometimes  put  in  juxtaposition  without  any 
sign  of  dependence  or  connexion ;  e.  ^.,  he  feels  that  he 
is  unhappy,  or,  he  feels  he  is  unhappy.) 

Sentit  animus,  se  sua  vi,  non  aliena,  moveri,  Cicero. 

Ego  ne  utiUm  quidem  arbitror  esse  nobis  Juturarum  rerum 
scientiam,  Cic,  de  Divin,,  ii.,  9. 

PampeioSf  celebrem  Campaniae  urbem,  desedisse  terrae  motu 
audivimus,  Senec,  Nat,  Quaest.,  vi.,  init. 

Clodius  adJiuc  mihi  denuntiat  periculum :  Pompeius  etffir- 
mat  non  esse  periculum,  adjurat,  addit  etiam  se  prius  oc- 
cisum  iri  ab  eo,  quam  me  violatum  iri,  Cic,  ad  Att,,  ii., 
20.  (He  might  have  said  prius  Juturum  esse,  or  fore,  ut 
ab  eo  occidatur,  quam  ego  violer'j 

[^  603.]  Note  1.— The  propositions  which  are  in  direct  dependence  upon 
the  above-mentioned  verbs  are  put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive ; 
the  clauses  inserted  in  such  a  proposition  are,  according  to  circumstances, 
either  in  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive,  and  in  the  latter  more  especial- 


ly when  they  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  proposition  expressed  by 
the  accus.  with  the  infinitive,  containing  either  the  words  or  sentiments 
of  the  person  spoken  of.    (See  ^  545.)   llespecting  such  inserted  clauses 


we  must  add  the  following  remarks : 

(a)  When  a  relative  clause  has  the  same  verb  as  the  proposition  with 
the  infinitive,  b*U  without  its  being  repeated,  the  noun  wnicn  is  the  sub- 
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lect  of  the  relatiye  clause  is  put  in  the  accusative ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  TWe.,  1, 
17,  Platonemferunt  primum  de  arumorum  aeternitate  sensisse  idemi<{%bodPyth- 

Sioram  ;  Cat.  Maj.y  i.,  Te  stupicor  eisdem  rebus j  quibus  me  ipstmif  commoveri 
f  however,  the  verb  of  the  relative  clause  is  expressed,  we  must  say  idem 
quod  PythB^oras  sensitt  and  iisdem  quibua  (ego)  ipse  commoveor.    For  more 
ezamp^s,  see  ^  774. 

(6)  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  particle  quam  after  a  comparative. 
We  sav,  e.  g.,  Terentium  censeo  elegantiorem  fuisse  poetam^  quam  PlcnUum, 
mstead  of  quam  Plautus  fuit ;  as  in  Cicero,  de  Fin.y  iii.,  19,  decet  cariorem 
esse  patriam  nobiSf  quam  nasmet  ipsos  ;  i.  e.,  quam  nosmet  ^psi  nobis  simais. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  the  clause  with  quam^  even  when  it 
has  a  verb  of  its  own,  attaches  itself  so  closely  to  the  preceding  construc- 
tion, as  to  accompany  it  in  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit. ;  as,  Cic,  ad  Fam., 
ii.,  16,  Norms  tibi  affirmavif  quidvis  me  potius  perpessurumf  qtuxm  ex  Italia  ad 
bettum  civile  me  exiuxnmiy  instead  of  the  more  regular  quam  exirem,  or  quam 
%U  exirem  ;  as  in  Livy,  zl.,  4,  MvJUer  ausa  est  dicerey  se  sua  manu  potius  omnes 
(liberos  sues)  intetfecturamf  quam  in  potestatem  Philippi  venirent ;  and  zzzv., 
31,  (testatus  est)  Magnetas  in  corpora  sua  dtius  saemttarosy  quam  ut  Romemam 
amicitiam  violarent. 

(c)  When  long  speeches  of  other  persons  are  given  in  the  historical  form 
(which  is  called  oratio  obliqua  in  a  narrower  sense),  even  complete  relative 
clauses  (i.  e.,  such  as  have  a  verb  of  their  own),  which  properly  should  be 
in  the  subjunctive,  are  put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  if  the  rel- 
ative clause  is  not  subordinate  to  or  dependent  upon  the  one  with  the  m 
finitive,  governed  by  a  vc:  t.  .a  sentiendi  et  declarandiy  but  rather  co-ordinate 
or  running  parallel  with  it,  in  which  case  the  relative  pronoun  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  demonstrative  with  et,  and  only  a  grammatical  form  to  connect 
two  sentences.  Thus,  for  example,  Cic,  in  Verr.y  v.,  62,  Res  ad  sum  de- 
fertur :  esse  civem  Romanum,  qui  se  Syracusis  in  lautumiis  fuisse  quereretur  ; 
quem  jam  ingredientem  navem  et  Verri  mmis  atrociter  minitarUemy  a  se  retrac- 
tum  esse  et  asservatumy  tUipse  in  eum  statuerety  quod  videretuTy  for  eumque  a 
te  retractum  esse  ;  Nep.,  Them.y  7,  nam  illorum  unem  (Athenas)  utpr<^pugna 
culum  oppositum  esse  barbarisy  apud  quam  jam  bis  classes  regias  fedsse  naufra- 
gium,  for  et  apud  earn  jam  bis  classes  regias  fecisse  naufragium.  (See  the  note 
jf  J.  M.  Heusinger  on  this  passage.)  In  Livy  and  Tacitus  there  are  some 
passages  in  which  the  accus.  with  the  infin.  is  used  in  the  oratio  obliqua 
mstead  of  the  subjunctive,  even  after  conjunctions,  as  after  quum  in  Liv., 
iv.,  51,  (plebs  aegre  ferebat)  ^"ocerc  tarn  diu  irritas  actionesy  quae  de  suis  com- 
modis  ferrentuTy  quum  interim  de  sanguine  ac  supplicio  suo  latam  legem  confes- 
tim  exerceri,  where  et  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  quum  is  used  to  ex- 
press simultaneity  (^  580) ;  but  the  infinitive  is  rather  an  anomaly ;  after 
quamquam.,  in  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  65,  quamquam.  ne  impudicitiam  quidem  nunc 
abesscy  is  justified  by  the  absolute  signification  of  quamquam  (^  341) ;  after 
quia,  in  Liv.,  xxvi.,  27,  Flaccus  idea  se  moenibus  inclusos  tenere  eos  (dicebat): 
quiay  si  qui  evasissent  aliquo,  velut  feras  bestias  vagariy  is  much  more  surpri 
sing,  and  too  great  a  license. 

The  leading  propositions  in  the  oratio  obliqua  (which  in  the  oratio  recta 
would  be  in  the  indicative)  are  thus  put  in  the  accus.  with  the  infinitive  ; 
and  all  other  clauses,  the  tenses  of  which  depend  upon  that  of  the  leading 
verbum  sentiendi  et  decJarandi,  are  put  in  the  subjunctive.  We  add  the 
remark,  that  the  imperatives  of  the  direct  speech  become  subjunctives  in 
the  oratio  obliqua  ;  e.  g.,  hoc  viihi  dicite,  but  in  the  oratio  obliqua,  hoc  sibi 
dicarUy  or  hoc  sibi  dicerent,  according  as  the  leading  verb  expresses  either 
present  or  past  time.  Direct  questions,  which  in  direct  speech  are  in  the 
indicative,  are  expressed  in  the  oratio  obliqua  by  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitive,  except  questions  addressed  to  the  second  person,  which,  like  the 
imperatives,  become  subjunctives ;  e.  g.,  when  in  direct  speech  we  say 
fuamsi  veteris  contumeliae  oblivisci  velim,  num  possum  etiam  reccntium  injvria- 
jww  memoriam  deponere  ?  the  oratio  obliqua  will  be  (Caes.,  Bell.  Gall.y  i., 
i4)>  Caesar  respondit  (histor.  perf.)— s»  veteris  contumeliae  oblivi$ci  vellety  nwr 
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enatn  recentium  injuriarumf  quod  eo  invito  (should  be  se  tnvtto,  but  see  ^  550) 
iter  per  provinciam  per  vim  tempteuserUj  memoriam  deponere  posse  ?  Again,  in 
direct  speech,  we  say,  Hocine  patieTiditm  fuitf  si  od  tattum  dictatoris  non  re* 
spondit  f  Finrite  metUitwn  esse :  cm  servo  unquam  mendacii  poena  vinculajue- 
runt  ?  but  in  the  oratio  obliqua  (Liv.,  vi.,  17),  (Indignabantur)  Hocine  patien- 
dtttH  fuisse^  si  <td  nutum  dictatoris  non  respondent  vir  constdaris  ?  Fingereni 
mentitum  ante,  atque  idea  non  habuisse  quod  turn  responderet :  cm  servo  tmqtuan 
mendacii  poenam  vinciUa  fuisse  ?  But  questions  addressed  to  the  second 
person  are  expressed  in  the  oratio  obliqua  by  the  subjunctive;  e.  g.,  Liv., 
vi.,  37,  (affirmabant)  An  jam  memoria  exisse  (direct  an  exiit?)  XLIV  annis 
neminem  ex  plehe  tribunum  militum  creatum  esse  ?  Qui  crederent  (direct  Qui 
creditis  1  how  do  you  think  ?)  duohus  nunc  in  locis  impartituros  plebi  honorem, 
qui  octona  loca  tribunis  militum  creandis  occupare  soliti  sint.  For  other  exam- 
ples of  questions  which  are  expressed  in  the  oratio  obliqua,  either  by  the 
accus.  with  the  infinitive,  or  by  the  subjunctive,  see  Liv.,  iii.,  T2 ;  vii.,  4 ; 
viii.,  33.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  rarely  found  in  a  question 
of  the  second  person ;  as  in  Liv.,  vi.,  17,  where,  however,  it  is  combined 
with  one  of  the  third  person,  selibrisne  farris  gr€itiam  servatori  patriae  reUt- 
tam  ?  et^  quem  cognomine  Ccmitolino  prope  Jovi  parem  fecerint,  pati  (for  pater- 
entur)  vinctum  in  carcere  ?  The  subjunctive  in  questions  of  the  third  person 
is  less  uncommon  in  Caesar;  e.  g..  Bell.  OaU.y  i.,  43,  Quis  pati  posset  ?  for 
quem  pati  possi  ?  v.,  29,  quis  hoc  sibi  persuaderet  ?  for  quem  sibi  persuasurum  ^ 
Uottae  consilitan  quem  haberet  exitttm  1  for  qytxm  habitwrum  esse  exitum  ? 

[^  604.]  Note  2. — It  must  be  particularly  observed  that  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, which  are  expressed  in  the  other  moods  only  in  case  of  their  nav- 
ing  the  emphasis,  are  always  expressed  with  the  infinitive.  The  beginner 
must  here  pay  especial  attention  to  the  use  of  the  reflective  pronoun  »e, 
which,  as  well  as  the  possessive  suHs,  is  employed  with  other  oblique  ca- 
ses, when  reference  is  made  in  the  dependent  sentence  to  the  subject  of 
the  leading  one ;  and  in  explanatory  clauses,  when  anything  is  stated  as 
the  sentiment  of  the  subject ;  see  above,  ^^  125  and  550.  We  say,  e.  g., 
Caesar  se  non  sui  commodi  causa  arma  cepisse  dicefto^,  but  an  explanatory 
clause  cannot  always  take  these  pronouns ;  as,  Caesar,  quum  eum  nonntUh 
injustitiae  tKcus<irent,  or,  Caesar,  quod  ejus  causa  a  plerisque  damnabatttr,  se 
non  sui  commodi  causa  arma  cepisse  dicebat ;  but  when  the  explanatory  clause 
contains  the  sentiment  of  the  subject,  we  use  «e  and  suus ;  e.  g.,  Caesar, 
quod  suum  jus  a  senatu  laesum  esset,  or  postqtutm  nihil  sibi  ac  suis  postidatis 
trUnUum  €sset,  se  non  sua  sed  ^>sius  reipublicae  causa  arma  cepisse  dicebat. 

[^  605.  j  This  rule  that  the  personal  pronouns  must  be  expressed  (in  the 
accus.)  with  the  infinitive  must  be  particularly  attended  to  with  regard  tc 
the  verbs  **  to  promise"  and  "  to  hope,"  since  in  English  they  are  usually 
joined  vnth  the  infinitive  present  without  any  pronoun.  In  Latin  the  pro- 
nouns are  not  only  expressed,  but  the  infinitive  which  follows  is  that  of 
the  future ;  e.  g.,  promisit  se  ventwrum,  daturum  esse,  spero  hoc  me  assectttu- 
rum  (with  the  omission  of  es9e,  as  is  very  freauently  the  case  with  this  in- 
finitive and  that  of  the  perfect  passive).  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  in- 
stances, both  of  the  infinitive  present  instead  of  that  of  the  future  (for 
which  see  the  commentators  on  Caes.,  Bell.  Odll.,  iv.,  2\,poUicentuT  ob- 
sides  dare,  and  Oudendorp  on  ii.,  32),  and  of  the  accusative  of  the  pronoun 
being  omitted ;  but  such  exceptions  can  never  affect  a  rule  which  is  so 
frequently  followed,  and  they  occur  much  more  rarely  in  Cicero  than  in 
Curtius  and  Livy.  In  the  following  passages  of  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.,  i., 
39,  puderet  me  dieere  non  intellexisse  ;  in  Q.  Caec.,  18,  quod  dicturum  te  esse 
ttudw  quaestorem  illius  fuisse  ;  in  RuU.,  ii.,  36,  haec  ego  vos  sperasse  me  eon- 
sule  asseaui  posse  demiror — the  omission  of  me,  te,  and  vos,  is  excused  by  the 
fact  of  there  being  two  constructions  of  the  accus.  with  the  infinit.  with 
the  same  subject.  The  following  passages  are  less  excusable ;  Cic,  p. 
Rose.  Am.,  22,  confitere  hue  ea  spe  venisse  ;  p.  SulL,  23,  agrariae  legi  ttuerces- 
torem  fore  professus  est ;  p.  Muren.,  3,  qui gravissime  et  acerbissimeferre  dixit. 
Bat  such  passages,  as  was  said  above,  are  comparatively  rare ;  and  the 
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MflMon  of  «t  M  the  ■ocnnt  of  the  anbject  (which  would  bo  igi»  ia  diiwl 
■poteh)  in  froquent  only  m  s  tony  otitio  dbKqoa  in  historiaiMk 

[^  600.1  N9i§  3.— When  the  lue  of  an  infinittTe  activo  would  bring  tw# 
MxmaoliTeo  togeUier,  one  of  tho  tnbieet  and  the  other  of  the  efafjeet,  mk 
an  aarixigmty  woold  be  likely  to  ariae,  it  ia  Uip  role  to  pnfar  the  paaaiwa 
eonatraction,  by  which  the  aceniatife  of  the  object  befwmea  the  anigeel, 
and  the  other  ia  avoided  or  explained  by  the  prepoaition  mb  orpa\ 

At  Mfo  ne  fmio  qmiem  mutUmn  eat^  encodSmm  taU  Umrn'out  ftUm  iii'iyafti 

(eaae)  aft  A^ofP^*  <^>  ^  ^^'  ^^^'^f  ^*  ^* 
Tf  we  were  to  aay  eroeodihm  vMmm  4«sa(^''i*i">  ^^^  would  ceitafadr  be 
a  great  ambignitv ;  but  where  no  aoch  ambigQity  ia  to  be  apprahenaedi 
even  the  beat  authoia  use  two  accuaativea  by  the  aide  of  each  other. 

[§  607.]  8.  The  aecosathre  of  the  subiect  in  the  ooo* 
Btniction  of  the  accnsatiTe  with  the  inmiitive  after  the 
▼erfae  denoting  tayuig,  skawing,  and  believing  (dicere^  «e- 
gartf  tradere^ferre^  memarare,  narrare,  nuntiare^  pm^h^ere^ 
proderef  ecribere;  demotuirctre,  astenderef  arguere,  credere^ 
jpmiare^  exiHimaref  and  some  odien  of  the  same  meaniiig),. 
IB  regarded,  also,  as  an  accnsatiye  of  the  object,  govemed 
by  those  Terbs,  and  hence  the  passiTe  construction,  also,  is 
adnasdfole  (according  to  §  382),  by  which  the  accasativ^ 
becomes  the  nominatiye.  This  is  the  case,  especially, 
when  the  subject  of  those  yerbs  is  indefinite;  bb,  diemU 
(they,  or  people  say)  me  virum  probum  esse^  or  dieor  vit 
vrwku  eue,  and  so  tlurough  all  persons  and  tenses,  <2ieem, 
tUeitmr  vir  probue  esse;  dieimur^  didmini^  dieuntur  viri  prth 
bi  esse  ovfedsse.  The  same  is  £requently  the  case  with 
the  verbs  juhere,  vetare,  and  prohibere  (comp.  §  617),  so 
that  the  passives  of  these  verbs  are  used  personally ;  as, 
vetamur^  prohihemur  hoc  facere^  dbire  jussus  sum,  consules 
jnbentur  exerdtum  scribere,  and  sometimes  even  an  iniinit. 
passive  is  added;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Philip,,  ii.,  32 y jussus  es  re- 
nmUiari  consul.  Farther,  instead  of  the  impersonal  vide- 
twr  (it  appears)  with  the  accusat.  vnth  the  infimt,  it  is 
quite  common  to  say  personally,  videor,  videris,  videtur 
videmwy  videmini,  videntur  with  the  infinitive ;  as,  videot 
errasse,  it  appears  that  I  have  erred ;  trideor  deceptus  esse, 
it  appears  that  I  have  been  deceived.     See  above,  §  380. 

Xanthippe,  8ocratis  philosophi  uxor,  morosa  admodumju- 
issefertur  et  jurgiosa,  Gellius,  i.,  17. 

Regnante  Tar^inio  Superbo  Sybarim  et  Crotonem  Py- 
thagoras venisse  reperitur,  Cic,  de  Re  PtcbL,  ii.,  15. 

Athenis  actor  Tnovere  affectus  vetcibatur,  Quintil.,  ii*,  16. 

iVltfe.— The  accus.  with  the  infinit.  after  the  passives  didtur,  tradUur.fer' 
^*.f*^atwr,  eanstimaiur,  &c.,  that  is,  the  impersonal  use  of  these  passires, 
JJrjndeed,  admissible,  but  occurs  more  rarely  than  the  personal  construe* 
woo-    (See  Duker  on  Florus,  ii.,  6,  ^  45;  Drakenborch  on  Uwj,  i.,  31.» 
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Hence  we  must  regaid  it  as  an  exception  when  we  read  in  Nepos,  Pt 
5,  dicitur  eo  len^Dore  matnm  Pausaniae  vixisse  ;  Liv.,  y.,  33,  earn  gentem  tradi 
turfamaf  dutcedmejrugum  fnaximemte  vini  captam  Alpes  traruisse ;  xl.,  29,  crc* 
dttur  Pythagwtu  amdiiorem  fuisae  Numam.  It  is  more  frequently  the  case 
with  mmlMfur,  tumtittbaiur ;  as  in  Caes.,  BtU.  Civ.f  L,  51 ;  Cic,  p,  MiUnUfiB ; 
but  it  is  yery  common  with  the  compound  tenses  (tradUum  est,  proditum  est, 
crediium  e»t)  and  with  the  participle  future  passiye  {credendum  est,  mteUi- 
gendum,  e»t,  existifiumdum  est) ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Nat.  Deor,^  ii.,  63,  Fides  et  tibi' 
as  eorum  causa  factas  dicendum  est^  qui  ilUs  uH  possunt ;  and  ibid.,  66,  quorum 
neminem  nisijwHinte  deo  talem{tamjortem  ac  reip.  utilem)fuisse  credendum  est^ 

608.]  9.  The  subject  cannot  be  expressed  with  the 
nitive  when  it  is  an  indefinite  person,  for  the  Romans 
had  no  word  to  express  the  English  "  one"  (French  on)^ 
and  hence  we  say  ignoscere  amico  humanum  est,  to  forgive 
a  &iend  is  humane,  or,  it  is  humane  that  one  (or  we)  should 
forgive  a  friend ;  facintis  est  vincire  dvem  Romanum, 

But  even  in  this  case  the  verb  esse,  and  those  denoting 
"  to  appear,"  "  to  be  considered,"  or  **  called"  (§  394),  re- 
quire the  predicate,  if  it  be  declinable,  to  agree  with  tho 
non-expressed  subject  in  the  accusative ;  e.  g.,  ignostere 
amico  humanum  est,  recordantem  heneficiarum  ah  eo  accep- 
torum,  it  is  humane  that  one  should  forgive  a  fiiend,  re- 
membering the  benefit  received  of  him. 

Contentum  suis  rebus  esse  maxima^  sunt  certissimaeque  di- 

vitiae,  Cic,  Parad,,  6. 
LAcet  opera  prodesse  multis,  beneficia  petentem,  comm^ndan- 

tern  magistratibus,  vigilantem  pro  re  alteritLs,  Cic,  de 

Q^.,ii.,  19. 
Atticus  maximum  existimavit  quaestum,  memorem  gra- 

tumque  cognosci,  Nep.,  Att.,  9. 
Magnis  in  laudibus  totafere  Juit  Graecia  victorem  Olym* 

piae  citari,  Nep.,  Praef, 

Note, — ^The  indefinite  pronoun,  which  may  be  supplied  in  these  cases,  is 
aUquem,  and  when  the  accus.  piur.  is  used,  aiiquos.  The  same  indefinite- 
ness,  howeyer,  may  be  expressed  by  te  or  nos,  or  what  is  to  be  especially 
observed,  by  the  infinitiye  passive.  Hence  the  sentences  ignoscere  amico 
kmiutnum  est  and  faeinus  est  vincire  dvem  Romanum,  may  also  be  expressed 
by  ignosd  amico  humanum  est^fadtuts  est  vinciri  dvem  Romanum  ;  e.  g.,  Nep. 
Milt.,  4,  quum  viderent  de  eorum  virtute  non  desperari,  et  hostes  eadem  re  fore 
tardiotes,  si  animetdverterent  auderi  adverstu  se  tam  exiguis  copOs  dimieare. 
This  is  to  be  obseryed  especially  on  account  of  the  impersonal  yerbs  ticet, 
dtcet,  opartety  opus  est^  necesse  est,  which,  if  there  is  no  definite  subject,  are 
joined  with  the  infinitiye  active  alone ;  e.  g.,  Ucet  hocfacere,  decet  spedmen 
eapere  ex  hoc  re,  ex  malis  eUgere  minima  oportet,  or  with  a  complete  accusat. 
with  the  infinit.  in  the  passive  construction ;  as,  licet  hoc  fieri,  decet  speci- 
men capi,  ex  malis  eligi  minima  oportet. 

[§  609.]  10.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  some- 
times stands  apparently  quite  independent,  but  is  to  be 
explained  by  an  ellipsis  of  credibile  est?  verumne  est? 
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This  is  the  case  in  exclamations,  and,  when  the  interroga* 
tive  particle  is  annexed,  in  interrogations  expressive  of 
indignation ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  v.,  44,  lllam  clemeiUiant 
mansuetudinemqtie  nostri  imperii  in  tantam  crudditatem  in- 
humanitatemque  esse  conversant !  ad  Fam.^  xiv.,  2,  Hem^ 
mea  lux^  te  nunc,  mea  Terentia,  sic  vexari,  sicjacere  in  la- 
crimis  et  sordibtis!  idque  fieri  mea  cuLjpa^  &c.;  Virg.,  Aen,, 
i.,  37,  Mene  incepto  desistere  victam,  Nee  posse  Italia  Teu- 
crorum  avertere  regeni !  Terent.,  Andr.^  i.,  5,  10,  Adeone 
esse  hominem  irifelicein  quemguam^  }U  ego  sum !  Cic,  p. 
Rose.  Am,j  34,  Tene,  quum  ceteri  socii  tui  Jugerent  ac  se 
ocoultarentj  tibi  potissimum  istas  partes  depoposcisse,  tU  in 
judicio  versarere  et  seder es  cum  a^cusatorel  in  Verr.,  v.,  6, 
O  praeclarum  imperatorem  !  tantumn^  vidisse  (eum)  in 
metu  perundoque  provinciae  I  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  a  sentence  with  ut  may  also  be  used,  both  with  and 
without  an  interrogative  particle,  to  express  a  question 
with  indignation ;  e.  g.,  Terent.,  Andr.,  i.,  5,  28,  Eine  (pa- 
tri)  ego  ut  adverser?  Liv.,  iv.,  2,  llline  ut  impune  hella 
concitent  ?  v.,  24,  victamne  ut  quisquam  victrid  patriae 
praeferret  ?  Cic,  in  Cat.,  i.,  9,  Tu  ut  unquam  te  corriga^? 
in  Verr.,  iii.,  10,  jtidicio  ut  arator  decumanum  persequatur? 
where  we  may  supply  ^eri  potest  ? 

[§  610.]  11.  The  verbs,  I  can,  shall,  hasten,  venture,  am 
accustomed,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  followed  in 
Latin,  as  in  English,  by  the  mere  infinitive,  and  not  by  a 
proposition.  When  they  are  joined  with  esse,  haheri,  ju- 
dicari,  videri,  &c.,  the  predicate  is  put  in  the  nominative; 
e.  g.,  solet  tristis  videri,  aude  sapiens  esse,  propcrat  ahire, 
coepit  mihi  molestus  esse,  dehes  esse  diligens,  potest  liber  esse, 
and  so,  also,  meretur,  scit,  didicit  liber  esse.  But  the  verbs 
volo,  nolo,  malo;  cupio,  opto^  studeo,  admit  of  a  twofold 
construction :  the  mere  infinitive  is  used  after  them  when 
the  subject  remains  the  same,  and  when  they  are  followed 
by  esse,  or  any  of  the  above-mentioned  verbs,  the  predi- 
cate is  in  the  nominative ;  but  the  accus.  with  the  infinit 
is  used  when  the  subject  is  changed,  or  when  the  pro- 
noun of  the  same  person  is  repeated.  On  the  one  hand, 
therefore,  we  say  volo  eruditus  fieri,  and  on  the  other  volo 
te  eruditum  fieri,  and  volo  me  eruditum  fieri.  Hence  it  is 
indifferent  whether  I  say  discipulum  me  haberi  volo,  non 
doctor  em,  or  discipulus  haberi  volo,  non  doctor ;  principem 
se  esse  maluit  quam  videri,  or  princeps  esse  maluit  quam 
videri.  ^ 
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Volo  is  esse  J  quem  tu  me  esse  voluisti,  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  i.,  7. 
Cupio  me  esse  clementemj  cupio  in  tantis  rei  pvhlicae  peri- 

cutis  me  non  dissolutum  videri  (or  cupio  esse  clemens  nee 

dissoltUus  videri)^  Gic,  in  Cat.^  i.»  2. 
Omnis  homines,  qui  sese  student  praestare  ceteris  dnimali- 

bus,  summa  ope  niti  decet^  ne  vitam  silentio  transeanty 

Sallust,  CcU^j  init. 

[^  611.]  Note  1. — Particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  infinitive  pass* 
ive  with  velle ;  e.  g-ttne  amari  volOf  I  wish  to  be  beloved ;  tioc  veUm  inteUigif 
I  wish  this  to  be  understood.  The  infinitive  perfect  passive  is  joined  with 
it,  originally  to  express  the  zeal  and  rapidity  with  which  a  thing  was  done ; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  jp.  L^.  Jlfon.,  5,  Legati  ^[uod  erant  appelUti  superbiusy  Corinthum 
patres  vestrtf  toHns  Cfraeciae  Iwnetif  extinctum  esse  voluenmt ;  in  Q.  Caec.y  6, 
quints  nuueime  lex  cons%dttem.  esse  vmt ;  p.  Idg,,  5,  saluti  civis  calamitosi  con- 
stUtum  esse  vohmnts  ;  but  it  occurs  still  more  frequently  with  the  omission 
of  esse  (or,  as  it  may  be  expressed,  with  the  participle  perf.  pass.) ;  e.  g., 
Cicero,  hoc  natura  praescribitt  tU  homo  homini  constUtum  velit ;  his  onuubus  me 
vehementer  excusaium  volo  ;  hoc  factum  volo  ;  nunc  tUos  commonitos  velim  ;  pa- 
tres ordinem  publicanortan  offensum  nold>ant;  aliis  hanc  laudempraereptam  nolo  ; 
patriam  extinctam  aiptt,  &c. 

[^  612.]  Note  2. — But  the  nominative  with  the  infinitive  after  the  other 
above-mentioned  verba  sentiendi  et  declarandi  occurs  very  rareljr  even  in  poe  • 
try,  and  is  to  be  explained  only  as  an  imitation  of  the  Greek,  in  which  lan> 
guage  it  is  the  rule  to  use  the  nominat  with  the  infinitive,  when  the  same 
subject  remains.  Thus  we  find  in  Catullus,  iv.,  Phaselus  ilUy  quem  videtis 
hospites,  ait  fuisse  navium  celerrimus^ ;  in  Horace,  £k)ist.t  i.,  7,  22^  vir  bonus 
et  sapiens  dignis  ait  esse  paratus  ;  Ovid,  Jf«t,  xiii.,  HljOtaa  rettulit  Ajax  esse 
Jovis  proneposy  instead  of  se  esse  Jovis  pron^poUm;  7mf.,  ii.,  10,  acceptum 
refero  verswus  esse  nocens,  and  Propert.,  iii.,  6  (4),  40,  combines  both  con- 
structions :  1910  quopte  constmiU  impositum  torquerier  i^jurdWf  et  bis  sex  in' 
teger  esse  dies.  But  there  are  no  otner  instances  of  this  kind  in  these  classi 
cal  poets ;  for  in  Horace,  Carm.,  iii.,  27,  73,  uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis  is 
used  for  non  vaUs,  or  non  audes  esse  uxor^  rather  than  for  te  esse  uxorem. 
And  in  like  manner,  we  may,  in  other  passages,  explain  the  nominat.  with 
the  infinit.  as  a  mere  poetical  license  in  the  choice  of  the  expression ;  as 
in  Ovid,  Ars  Am.,  i,  345,  gaxtdent  tamen  esse  rogatacy  where  gaudent  is  equiv- 
alent to  vchmt.  There  is  only  one  more  psssage  ( Virg.,  Aen.,  ii.,  377)  in 
which  the  poet  uses  the  participle  in  this  way,  sensit  medics  delapsus  in 
hostesy  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  faBero  kfiizeauvy  instead  of  the  Latin  se 
ddapsum  esse. 

[§  613.]  12.  There  are  many  Latin  verbs  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  notions,  seem  to  require  a  proposition  for  their 
direct  object,  that  is,  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  are  followed  in  Latin  by  tU  with  the 
subjunctive,  either  exclusively,  or  admit  the  construction 
of  me  accusat  with  the  infinit.  besides.  This  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  such  propositions  may  be,  or,  more 
properly,  must  be  conceived  as  expressing  a  design,  pur- 
pose,  effect,  or  result  of  the  leading  proposition,  which  is 
indicated  by  ut  (or  nej, 

(a)  The  verbs  patior  and  sino  are  generally  followed 
by  the  infinitive,  and  more  rarely  by  ut ;  the  verbs  opto. 

Mm 
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eaiteedOf  permiUa^  wbich  have  a  more  forcible  meaufaig. 
may  have  either  the  infinitiye  or  tU;  po§co,  poiitdo^Jkigi' 
iOf  and  a^  have  more  frequently  Mt  than  tiie  infinitiYOto 

Caiuu^udo  labarum  perpetnonem  dolarum  ^fieitfaeiKarem* 
Itaqw  iUif  qui  Graeciae  /armam  rerum  puhUcarwn  de^ 
denmtf  corpora  jmvmum  firmairi  kibore  vchurutU^  Ck^ 
Tuic^t  iL,  15. 

Phaethim  optavit  ut  tn  currumwUrU  toUeretw  (instead  of 
toUi  or  se  tollij,  Gic,  de  Ofi^,  iii,  25. 

lUudnati^ti  turn  patUmr,  tU  aUorum  m)Uia  noiirat  fad^ 
tatet,  copias,  opes  augeamiu^  Gic,  de  Off^  iii.,  6. 

AMg!it^M»  dominum  se  appdlari  »e  a  liberu  quidem  out  ne- 

poHbue  suufpassua  eet,  Sueton.,  AMg.^  5d. 

Nut^—Voh  vt  is  mpie  me,  bat  is  Ufed  to  eocpreM  a  strong  enmbaslsr 
e.  g.,  Cic,  m  FaCMk,  7,  has  sereral  times  vdo  ud  m3d  rupoHdmM,  Ndo  «t 
does  not  ocenr.  Jfa0eisu8edb7Cicero,«dilll.,vxiL,9,  inbothcODstroc- 
tioiis:  lilBttiM  MMor  «»•&«<,  nilUZ  MI0*  GsMarim,  quam,  vt  Pompemm  miqm- 
rttm.  Ba&UM  ptidtm  major  mi  m»  aeribiif  mkil  mm  Cmttonm,  gmam'prmeife 
Pomftio  9m$  mtt»  mvtn,  Pottulan,  too,  is  found  with  diffeient  coostmo- 
tiflos ;  Chat,n,,  43jJV«f»  homkua  aakm,  aed  efiom  deaa  denicU  fid  foahiiat 
dam  cradi;  Cic.,  m  Kerr.,  iii,  flO,  JSBe  jMsflilat  aa  Romaa  ooaohH,  qm  m  ana 
provmekiJIudieantaatAaobnmiUomadopoaaa.  ITt  is  of  quite  common  occof- 
renoe  with  poatula  ;  e.  g.,  lAv.,  iii,,  19,  Dribwdpidna  poatulantt  uf  aaaroaamcA 
htAumtar.  Cicero  uses  aptara  ut  ezclosiTely ;  but  in  other  ^;ood  anthors 
the  infinitxTe  is  found  frequmtly.  Racuattra  is  used  indiscnminately  ei- 
ther with  the  infinitive  or  with  na, 

[§  614.J  fhj  The  verbs  of  resolving  and  endeavouring 
to  do  or  prevent  a  thing  are  followed  by  ut  and  ne,  when 
the  dependent  clause  has  a  subject  of  its  own ;  but  when 
the  same  subject  remains  they  are  generally  followed  by 
the  inimitive  (i.  e.,  the  nominat.  wifii  the  infinit.),  though 
tU  is  found  in  this  case  also.  Verbs  of  this  kind  are,  stU' 
tuOf  cemstituo,  decemoy  tempto  (also  spelled  tenioj,  para, 
meditor^  euro,  nitor,  contendo,  and  the  phrases  conHlium 
capio,  in  animum  induco,  or  animum  induce.  Hence  we 
may  say  constitui  domi  manere,  as  well  as  constituo  ut  domi 
manerem;  but  we  can  say  only  constitui  ut  filius  meus  te^ 
cum  hahitaret,     Ut  is  used  almost  exclusively  after  the  ex- 

fressions  operam  do,  I  exert  myself;  id  flioc,  illudj  ago, 
endeavour  or  exert  myself  (see  §  748) ;  nihil  antiquius 
haheo,  or  duco,  quam^  nothing  is  of  more  importance  to 
me ;  and  videre  in  the  sense  of  curare. 

Qui  sapientes  appdlari  volunt^  inducant  animum  divitias^ 
honores,  opes  contemnere^  eaque,  quae  his  cofUraria  sufit, 
pro  nihilo  ducere,  Cic,  Tusc.j  v.,  10. 

Erat  certi  accusatoris  officium^  qui  tanti  scelerts  arguerety, 
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•  txplicare  omnia  viHafilii,  quibus  iitcensus  parens  potwi 
tit  animum  inducere,  ut  naturam  ipsam  vincerety  ut  amo* 
rem  ilium  penitus  insitum  ^iceret  ex  animOy  ut  denique 
patrem  esse  sese  oblivisceretur^  Cic,  p.  Rose*  Am,^  19. 

Omne  animal  se  ipsum  diligit,  ac  simvl  ut  ortum  est  id 
agit,  ut  se  conservetj  Cic,  de  Fin,,  v.,  9. 

Videndum  est  igitur^  ut  ea  liheralitate  utamur,  quae  prosit 
amiciSf  noceat  nemini,  Cic,  de  Off*j  i.,  14. 

[§  615.]  (c)  The  verbs  rogo^  oro^  precor,  peto,  fnoTieo^ 
admoneOf  commoneo,  hortor,  adhortor,  cohortor,  exhortor^ 
suadeo,  persuadeo,  instituo  (I  instruct),  impello,  perpello^ 
excitOf  incito,  impero,  and  some  others,  are  followed  by  ut 
and  ne  in  both  cases,  when  the  subject  remains  the  same, 
and  when  it  is  changed,  and  by  the  infinitive  only  by  way 
of  exception,  and  by  a  license  in  speaking.  The  com- 
plete accusat.  with  the  infinit.  occurs  with  some  of  them 
only  when  their  meaning  is  different,  as  with  moneo  and 
admoneo  in  the  sense  of  **  I  remind*'  a  person  that  a  thing 
w,  not  is  to  he ;  with  persuadeo  in  the  sense  of  '*  I  con- 
vince." But,  on  the  other  hand,  even  such  v<irbs  eis  nun- 
tio,  dicOf  scribOf  are  followed  by  ut,  when  the  meaning  is 
**  I  announce,  say,  or  write,  with  the  intention  that,"  &c. 

lllud  te  oro  et  hortor,  ut  in  extrema  parte  muneris  tui  dUi- 

gentissimus  sis,  Cic,  ad  Quint,  Frat,,  i.,  1. 
Moneo  ohtestorque,  ut  hos,  qui  tibi  genere  propinqui  sunt, 

caros  habeas,  neu  malis  eUienos  adjungere,  quam  sanguine 

conjun>ctos  retinere,  Sallust,  Ji^.,  10. 
TJtemistocles  persuasit  populo,  ut  pecunid  publico,  quae  ex 

metallis  rediret,  classis  centum  navium  aedificaretur,  Nep., 

Them.,  2. 
Tibi  persuade,  praeter  culpam  et  peccatum  homini  accidere 

nihil  posse,  quod  sit  horribUe  aut  pertimescendum,  Cic, 

ad  Fam.,  v.,  21. 
Parmenio  litteras  aperit,  in  quis  erat  scriptum,  ut  mature 

Alexander  aliquem  ex  diLcibus  suis  mitteret  Curt.,  iii., 

33  (13). 

[^  616.]  Note  1. — ^We  have  above  described  the  infinitive  as  of  rare  oc 
currence,  that  is,  in  comparison  with  the  much  more  frequent  use  of  tu  in 
the  prose  of  the  best  period  of  Roman  literature.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks, 
are  partial  to  the  infinitive  with  tnese  verbs,  and  use  it,  instead  of  ut  with 
the  subjunctive,  without  any  difference ;  Tacitus,  in  particular,  almost  in- 
variably  prefers  the  infinitive,  being  more  concise  than  the  construction 
^th  ttf.    Some  few  instaoces  of  the  same  kind  occur  even  in  Gioero ;  e.  g., 
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p.  SexLi  3,  MUiiante  octdos  olfveraatur  reimiiUcae  dignitasy  quae  me  ad  ^ese  ta 
pitt  haec  minora  reUnquere  Iwrtatur  ;  de  Fin^  L,  20,  Cvm  vita  sine  amide  m- 
tidiarum  et  metus  plena  sity  ratio  ipsa  monet  amicitias  comparare  ;  and  in  Ne- 
p08,  DUnty  3,  Plato  autem  tantum  a^md  Dionystum  auctoritate  potidt  vah^que 
eloquentiaf  %U  ei  perstuuerit  tyranTiidis  facers  nnem  libertatemque  reddere  Syra- 
cusanie ;  comp.  Nep.,  Phoc.y  1.  But  this  should  not  be  imitated,  and  must 
be  remembered  only  because  it  often  occurs  in  the  poets  and  later  prose 
writers.  The  poets  go  even  farther,  and  use  the  infinitive  to  express  a  de- 
sign or  purpose,  for  which  ut  ought  to  be  employed ;  e.  g.,  Horat.,  Carm,, 
i.,  2,  7,  JProteus  pecus  egit  altos  visere  montes. 

[^  617.]  Note  2. — The  verbs  of  commanding ;  as,  ifiq>erarej  mandare,  pfoe- 
scriberCf  edicere  (to  issue  a  command),  legem  dare^  decemerct  are  followed  by 
utf  according  to  the  above  rule.  Jvhere  and  vetare  alone  form  an  ezcep" 
tion,  being  construed  with  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  but  attention 
must  be  paid  as  to  whether  the  infinitive  active  or  passive  is  to  be  used ; 
e.  g.,  militem  occidi  jussitj  he  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  put  to  death ;  etim 
abire  jussitf  he  ordered  him  to  depart ;  vetuit  castra  vaUo  mimtn,  and  vetuii 
legatos  ab  opere  discedere.  Exceptions  from  this  regular  construction  are 
rare,  but  sometimes  the  subject  is  omitted,  when  it  is  indefinite  or  one 
which  is  always  understood  with  certain  actions ;  as  in  Cicero,  lex  rede 
facere  jvbetf  vetat  ddtaquere^  viz.,  homines  ;  Caes.,  BelL  GaJU.y  v.,  34,  duces 
eorvm  tota  acie  pronimtiare  jusserunty  viz.,  praecones  ;  ii.,  5,  castra  mtmirejv' 
bety  viz.,  milites;  Liv.,  iii.,  22,  signum  observare  jussit ;  xliii.,  3,  tribuni  mxU' 
twn  pabuitan  Ugnaque  projicere  ^vbent ;  xxix.,  7,  recejOm  canere  cum  jussisset, 
viz.,  tubidnes  ;  xxv.,  10,  HanndxU  Tarentinos  sine  armis  convocare  ^ubety\VL.f 
ewHy  qui  convocandi  potestatem  Jiabebat.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  the 
subject  being  omitted,  if  it  is  mentioned  shortly  before.  The  poets,  how- 
ever, sometimes  go  too  far,  and  the  infinitive  actfve  then  seems  to  be 
used  for  the  passive ;  their  example  is  followed  by  some  prose  writers. 
See  Herat.,  Carm.y  ii,  3, 14 ;  ii.,  15,  m  fin. ;  iii.,  21, 7 ;  and  Emesti  on  Tacit, 
Hist.y  \.y  38,  Jvbeo  tibi  vt  hoc  fadasy  or  with  the  omission  of  ta :  jubeo  tibt 
hoc  facias  is  likewise  rare,  but  is  found  in  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  15  and  40. 
But  the  expression  jubeo  tibi  facere  must  be  rejected,  for  it  is  only  based 
upon  two  doubtful  passages  in  Cicero,  ad  Att.y  ix.,  13,  2,  and  Curt.,  v.,  20 
(6,  8).  Compare  the  commentators  on  Liv.,  xxvii.,  24.  But  jubeo  ut  hoc 
fadas,  without  a  dative  of  the  person,  may  be  used,  just  as  veto  ne  hoc  fa 
cias,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.y  iv., 
12,  hie  tibi  in  mentem  non  venit  jubere,  ut  haec  quoque  referret?  Jussi  venires y 
for  ut  venires,  occurs  in  Ovid,  Met,  iv..  111.  Imperare,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  sometimes  used,  like  jubere,  with  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.  (pass.)  • 
e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  v.,  27,  eodem  ceteros  piratas  condi  imperarat ;  il)id.,  56, 
ipsos  in  lautumias  dbduci  imperabat ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  construed  with 
vi.  Censeo,  too,  in  the  sense  of  '*  I  give  my  opinion  to  the  effect  that,"  is 
construed  like  jubeo,  and  takes  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.  pass,  instead 
of  ut ;  as,  Liv.,  ii.,  5,  de  bonis  regis,  quae  reddi  ante  censv^rant,  res  integra  re 
fertur  ad patresy  where  Drakenborch  adduces  several  other  passages.  It  is 
construed  very  frequently  with  esse  and  the  participle  of  necessity,  or  with 
this  participle  alone,  esse  being  understood  ;  e.  g.,  Carthagincm  delendaw 
censeo.  Censeo  does  not  occur  in  prose  with  the  infinitive  active,  instead 
of  which  ut  or  the  subjunctive  without  ut  is  used,  according  to  ^  624. 

[§  618.]  (d)  The  verbs  of  effecting y  viz.,  fadoy  efflcioy 
perficio,  evinco^  pervinco^  impetroy  assequor^  and  consequor^ 
are  never  construed  \vith  the  infinitive,  or  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive,  but  vv^ith  ut  and  ne,  since  the  relation 
of  dependence  upon  these  verbs  is  regarded  in  Latin  aa 
that  of  an  intended  result.  Hence  arises  a  frequent  cir- 
cumlocution by  means  oi  facere  ut  to  express  a  real  fact ; 
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«- 

ajid  instead  of  dimisit  milites,  we  accoidingly  &ad  Jecit  ut 

dimitteret  milites. 

Epaaninondas  perfecit,  ut  auxilio  sociorum  Lacedaemorm 

privarentur,  Nep.,  Epam»f  6. 
Tu  quidquid  indagaris  de  re  ptiblica^Jacito  tU  sciamj  Cic.^ 

ad  Att,j  n,f  4. 

Note  1. — Fac  frequently  has  the  sense  of  "  suppose"  op  "  granting,"  and 
is  then  construed  as  a  vrrbum  aentiendi  with  the  accus.  with  the  infinitive ; 
as  in  Cicero, /oc  animos  interire  %U  corpHa^fac  animoa  w»n  remanere  post  mor- 
tem, fac  qui  ego  sum  esse  te.  In  like  manner,  efficere  in  the  sense  of  "to  in- 
fer by  lo^cal  reasoning,"  is  treated  as  a  verbum  declarandi,  and  takes  the 
accus.  with  the  infinit. ;  as,  Cic,  Tusc.,  i.,  3J ,  Dicaearchus  tres  libros  aer^ 
sit,  in  quilnts  vtUt  efficere  animos  esse  mortales.  But  efficitur,  in  the  sense  of 
"  it  is  inferred,"  or  *•  it  follows,"  is  also  followed  by  ta ;  as,  Cic,  de  Off. 
ii,  3,  ex  quo  effidtury  ut,  qiadqmd  honestum  sit,  idem  sit  utile,  whereas  in  ui. 
5,  we  read,  ex  quo  ej^aturhonunem  naturae  obedientem  homini  nocere  non  posse, 
Conjiatur  in  this  sense  is  found  only  with  tU,  but  occurs,  on  the  whole,  rare- 
ly; Cic,  ds  Invent.,  ii.,  49  and  56 

Facere,  used  of  writers  in  the  sense  of  "  to  mtroduce,**  or  "  represent" 
(like  fingere,  inducere),  ia  joined  with  the  present  or  perfect  participle ;  as 
in  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.,  i.,  12,  Xenophon  fadt  in  iis,  quae  a  Socrate  dkta 
retiuUt  (i.  e.,in  Memorabilibus),  Socratem  disputantem,fonnam  dti  quaerinon 
oportere  ;  TVmc.,  i.,  40,  oratio,  qua  Plato  Socra^an  Msumfadt;  in  the  passive, 
however,  we  also  find  the  accus.  with  the  infinitive,  there  being  no  parti- 
ciple present ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Opt,  Gen.,  6,  Isocratem  Plato  admirabiliter  lau' 
dari  facit  a  Socrate  ;  de  Nat,  Jjeor.,  i.,  8,  quibus  emm  oculis  animi  intueri  po- 
tuit  vester  Plato  fabricam  illam  tanti  operis,  qua  construi  a  deo  atque  aedifioari 
mundum  facit. 

[^  619.]  Note  2.— The  fact  of  facere,  in  the  sense  of  "to  effect,"  being 
joined  with  ut  cannot  be  surprising  (it  is  much  more  surprising  to  find  in 
Cicero,  Brut.,  38,  (actio)  tales  oratores  viderifadt,  quales  ipsi  se  videri  volunt) ; 
but  especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  periphrasis /acto  ui  to  express  a 
thing  which  really  takes  place,  as  some  other  peculiarities  of  the  Latin 
syntax  are  connected  with  it,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  6  623.  Thus 
we  read  in  Cicero,  Cat.  Maj.,  12,  invitus  modem  feci,  ut  L.  Flamininum  e 
senatu  ejicerem,  instead  of  invitus  eject;  m  Vatin.,  9,  invitus  facio,  ut  recorder 
nUnas  rei  publicae  ;  p.  Plane.,  30,  At  etiam  gregarii  mUites  facnaU  inviti,  ut 
coronam  dent  civicam,  et  se  ab  ediquo  aerwUos  esse  fateantur  ;  ad  Fam.,  i.,  7, 
Fado  Ubenter  ut  per  litteras  tecum  coUoquar  ;  in  Verr.,  v.,  63,  et  Glabnonmn, 
id  quod  sapientissime  fedt-,  facere  laetatus  sum,  ut  repsnte  testem  dimitteret,  in- 
stead of  laetai%ts  sum,  quod — dmidt ;  in  Verr.,  ii.,  4,  fecertmi  edam,  tU  me 
prope  de  in'toe  meae  statu  dolors  ac  lacrimis  suis  doducerent,  instead  of  deduxe- 
runt ;  p.  Cluent.,  40,  facile  enim,  ut  non  solum  mores  ejus  ^  arrogantiam,  sed 
etiam  vidtum  atque  amictum,  atque  illam  usque  ad  talos  demissam^  purpuram  re- 
cordemini,  instead  of  recordamtni  ;  ad  Fam.,  iii.,  S,  faciendum  nuhi  putavi,  ut 
tuts  litteris  breviter  responderem,  instead  of  reapondendwn  mihi  esse  putavi ; 
m  Cat.,  iii.,  3,  negavi  me  esse  facturum,  ut  de  periculo  publico  noti  ad  consilium 
publicum  rem  integram  deferrem ;  i.  e.,  negavi  me  rem  non  integram  delaturum, 
or  dixi  me  rem  integram  delaturum. 

[§  620.]  18.  H^nce  it  not  unfrequcntly  happens  in  nar 
ratives  that  the  verbs  of  begging,  cammanding,  admonish 
ingj  &c ,  are  first  followed  by  vt  or  ne  and  the  subjunct 
ive,  and  afterward  by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive 
only  the  words  or  sentiments  of  the  subject  of  the  narra 
tive  being  recorded.     For  Uie  purpose  of  explanation,  we 

M  m2 
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supply  from  the  preceding  verb  the  general  idea  of  think 
ing  or  sayirigj  which  is  always  implied  in  the  leading  verb*  j 
e.  g.,  Caes.,  Bell,  Civ,,  iii.,  89,  Simul  tertiae  aciei  totique 
exercitui  imperavitf  ne  injtissu  suo  concurreret:  «c,  quum  id 
fieri  velletf  vexUlo  signum  daturum. 

His  (colonis  Athen.)  constdentibus  nominatim  Pythia  "prae^ 
cepitj  ut  MUtiadem  sibi  imperatorem  sumerent :  id  sife- 
dssent,  incepta  prospera  futura^  Nep.,  Milt,^  1. 

[§  621.]  14.  Lastly,  ut  is  used,  and  not  the  accusatives 
with  the  infinitive  (which  would  here  be  the  accusative  of 
the  subject) : 

(a)  After  the  expressions  denoting  "  it  happens,"  fit 
(fieri  non  potest  J,  accidit,  inddit,  contingit  (chiefly  of  desi- 
rable things),  evenit,  usu  venit,  occurrit,  and  est  (it  is  tho 
case,  or  happens,  and  hence,  also,  after  esto,  be  it  that). 

fbj  After  the  words  denoting  "  it  remains,"  or  "  it  fol- 
lows," ^w^wra^w,  extremum,  prope,  proximunij  and  reliquum 
est,  relinquitur,  sequitur,  restat,  and  superest;  sometimes, 
also,  accedit  ut  (**  to  this  must  be  added  that,"  where,  how- 
ever, qtiod  is  more  common). 

Fieri  autem  potest,  ut  recte  quis  sentiat^  et  id,  qiiod  sentit^ 

polite  eloqui  non  possit,  Cic,  Tusc,  i.,  3. 
Persaepe  evenit,  ut  utilitas  cum  honestate  certet,  Cicero. 
Amicis  quoniam  satisfeci,  reliquum  est,  ut  egomet  miJii  con- 

sulam,  Nep.,  Att.^  21. 

\^  622.]  Note  1. — Contingit  mihi  is  not  unfrequently  joined  with  the  in- 
finitive ;  e,  g.,  antecellere  omnibiLs,  in  Cic.,^.  Arch.^  3,  and  non  cuivis  homini 
contingit  adire  Corinthmn^  in  Horat.,  Epist.,  i.,  17,  36.  The  predicate  is 
also  found  in  the  dative  (as  in  the  case  of  licet)^  with  esse  and  other  verbs 
of  similar  meaning;  e.  g.,  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  124,  nuhi  fratrique  meo  destinari 
praetoribtLs  contigit.  Seqmtur,  which,  in  the  sense  of  "it  follows,"  should 
take  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.,  is  frequently  followed  by  ut;  e.  g.  Cic, 
si  hoc  verum  non  esty  seqvitvr  utfalsum  sit.  The  same  is  the  case  with  nas- 
citur,  "  the  result  is,"  and  sometimes  with  efficitur  (which  has  the  same 
meaning),  though  it  appears  more  frequently  to  take  the  accusat.  with  the 
infinit.  Respecting  accedit  vt^  see  the  passages  of  Cicero,  p.  Rose.  Am.^ 
31,  6  86;  iw.  Vcrr., ii.,  12,  ^  31  ;  Cat.  Maj.,  6;  ad  Ap.  Claudii  senectutem ac- 
cedebat  etiam^  ut  caecus  esset  ;  p.  Reg.  Deiot.y  1,  accedit  ut  accusatorum  alterius 
cnidelitate,  aJterius  indignitate  conturber  ;  Tusc.^  i.,  19,  accedit^  ut  eo  facilius 
animus  evadat  ex  hoc  aere,  quod  (because)  nihil  est  animo  velociv^.  The  same 
principle  appears  to  be  followed  in  Cic,  p.  Leg.  Man.,  17,  nunc  quum  haec 
quoque  ojmortunitas  adjungatur,  ut  in  his  ipsis  locis  adsit,  vt  habeat  exercitum, 
&c.,  quia  expectamus  f  and  Liv.,  ii.,  27,  qui  ad  id,  quod  de  credita  pecunia  jus 
non  dixisset,  adjiceret,  ut  ne  delectum  quidem  ex  SCto  haberet. 

After  consuetudo  and  mos  or  moris  est,  ut  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the 
infinitive,  the  fundamental  idea  being  "it  usually  happens  that;"  e.  g., 
Cic,  Brut.,  21,  sed  est  mos  hominum,  ut  nolint  eundem  plwribu^  rebus  excellere; 
in  Verr.,  i.,  26,  negavit  moris  esse  Graecorum,  ut  in  convivio  virorum  accumbe- 
fcnt  mulieres.    For  the  same  reason  the  expressions  natura  or  consuetude 
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fift  are  followed  by  ut ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  j>;  Muren,,  2,  natwrmfett,  nt  uafaiotmou^ 
fitt  eadem  perictdot  quibua  nos  perfuncH  sunuu,  in^ediantur. 

[^  &i3J]  Note  2. — What  has  become  the  ordinary  practice  with  the  ex* 
pressions  **  it  happens"  and  "  it  remains/'  may  at  least  ser?e  to  explain 
why  %u  is  used,  by  way  of  exception,  after  several  other  expressions  with 
an  adjective  conveying  the  idea  of  happeningt  instead  of  the  accusat.  (cf 
the  subject)  with  the  infinitive ;  for  the  Latin  language  expresses  hap- 
pening, as  a  result  or  effect,  by  «<,  and  is  fond  of  paraphrasing  even  the 
expression  of  a  simple  act  by  means  of  facto  tu :  see  ^619.  Hen  e  many 
such  phrases  as  novum  est,  romm,  naiurale,  necesae,  untaiwn,  imrum,  singu 
hare  esty  6cc.,  are  construed  with  iu,  because  all  of  them  imply  the  idea  of 
happenings  and,  accordingly,  notnan  eat  ut,  in  Cic,  m  Verr.,  v.,  6,  is  equiva* 
lent  to  nova  ratvme  fit ;  and  ranan  eat  in  Quintil.,  vi.,  3,  38,  and  x.,  7,  24, 
equivalent  to  ran  fit,  &c.  Emesti,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  doubted  the 
correctness  of  the  expression  in  Cic,  Tuac,  v.,  21,  Atmte  ei  (Dionysio)  ne 
integrum  quidem  erat,  ut  ad  juatitiam  remigraret,  civilma  lihertatem  et  jura  red- 
deret ;  and  the  same  expression  occurs,  p.  Muren.,  4,  neque  eat  integnwi,  ut 
meum  laborem  tiominum  pericuUa  aubUvandia  non  impertiam,  for  we  may  easily 
complete  the  expression  integrum  ei  erat  ut  by  that  common  periphrasis  in- 
t^rum  ei  erat/actu  ut,  Non  veriaimiU  eat  ut  occurs  in  Cicero  four  times,  p. 
Roac.  Am.,  41,  ^  121 ;  m  Verr.,  iv.,  6,  ^  11 ;  p.  SuU,,  20,  ^  57 ;  p.  Sext.,  3G, 
^  78,  and  in  all  of  them  it  has  the  meaning  of  the  periphrasis  non  videtur 
re  vera  factum  eaae  ut.  In  the  same  manner,  we  must  explain  varum  eat  ut, 
in  Nepos  (ffonn.,  i),  which  is  otherwise  very  singular :  ai  verum  eat,  mod 
nemo  dtUntat,  ut  pomdua  Romanua  omnea  gentea  virtute  auperarit.  Comp.  Cic. , 
Lael.,  4,  ^  14,  and  in  the  same  manner, /olsum  eaae  ut  is  used  by  Cicero,  de 
Dimn.,  ii.,  31. 

The  transition  being  thus  formed,  we  may  add,  lastly,  that  ut  is  some- 
times used  after  adjectives  implying  an  abstract  relation ;  as,  aequum^  rec- 
tum, utHe  eat,  although  the  infinitive  is  commonly  employed  alter  them,  as 
after  similar  expressions  with  verbs ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Chf.,  iL,  22,  quam  autem 
habet  aequitatem,  ut  agrum  muUia  annia  out  etuxmaaecma  ante  poaaeaaum,  qui 
nullum  habuit,  kabeat,  qui  autem  habuit,  amittat ;  i.  e.,  911am  aequefit  ut ;  and 
in  Cicero  {deFin,,  ii.,  33,  and  Tuac.,  iii.,  3)  we  twice  meet  with  quiprobari 
poteat  ut  in  the  sense  of  91a  p<aeat  cuiquam  veriaimilefactu  eaae.  But  the  be- 
ginner should  not  forget  that  we  are  here  speaking  only  of  peculiarities, 
which  are,  indeed,  based  upon  the  analogy  01^ other  grammatical  rules,  and 
supported  by  the  authority  of  classical  writers,  but  which  we  are  not  bound 
to  imitate. 

[§  624.]  15.  The  verbs  denoting  willingness  and  permis- 
sion, which  may  take  %U  instead  of  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitive  (voh^  noto,  malo,  sino,  permittOf  and  licet  J,  those 
which  denote  asking,  advising,  reminding  (especially  j9<?a'- 
tulo,peto,  rogo^  oro,  quaeso,precor,  hortor,  suadeo,  censeo,  mo- 
neo,  admaneoj,  which  are  generally  construed  only  with  ut, 
and  some  others  of  a  similar  kind ;  as,  euro,  decemo,  mando, 
jubeOy  may  also  be  followed  by  the  subjunctive  alone  with- 
out uU  To  these  we  must  add  the  two  imperatives,  ^oc 
(in  its  periphrastic  sense  "  take  care  that"),  which  usually 
takes  iU,  and  cave,  which  usually  takes  ne;  for  they,  too, 
are  frequently  joined  with  the  subjunctive  alone. 
Vellem  equidem  aut  ipse  (Epicurus)  doctrinis  Juissct  instruc- 

tier,  aut  ne  deterruisset  alios  a  siudiis,  Cic,  de  Fin,,  u,  7. 
Malo  te  sapiens  hosti^  metu€U,  quam  stidti  cives  laudent^ 

Liv.,  xxii.,  39. 
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Summa  milUum  alacritate,  jtihentium  qtiocunque  veilet  du» 

ceret,  oratio  excepta  est,  Curt.,  vi.,  10  (4). 
Itaqtte,  qtu>d  plerumqvs  in  atrod  negotio  solet,  senatus  de- 

crevit,  darent  operam  consules,  ne  quid  respublica  deiri' 

menti  caperet^  Sallust,  Cat,y  29. 

[^  625.]  Note.-^Oportet  and  neceuf  eat  may  likewise  be  followed  either 
by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  by  the  subjunctive  alone ;  e.  g., 
leges  oportet  breves  sint ;  Seneca,  phUosojthiae  senAas  oportet,  tit  tibi  contmgai 
vera  Iwertas  ;  Cicero,  virtus  necesse  est  vithan  aspemetur  atque  oderit,  Ojnu 
est  generally  takes  the  infinitive ;  iU,  however,  occurs,  though  rarely,  with 
opus  est,  as  well  as  with  necesse  est,  but  never  with  opiirtet. 

The  subjunctive  alone  after  the  verbs  of  entreating  is  rare  in  Cicero,  but 
it  occurs  euL  Fanu,  v.,  18,  tamen  te  magna  open  rum  hortor  solum,  sed  etiam 
pro  amore  nostro  rogo  atque  oro  te  colUgas  virumque  praebeaa, 

[§  626.]  16.  The  infinitive  and  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitive,  according  to  §§  588  and  597»  serve  to  express  a 
proposition  as  a  thought,  so  that  it  resembles  an  abstract 
noun.  Quod^  with  a  tense  of  the  indicative  or  subjunct- 
ive, on  the  other  hand,  represents  a  proposition  simply  as 
a  fact.  This  is  obviously  the  case ;  e.  g.,  when,  in  reply- 
ing to  a  person,  we  take  up  and  repeat  a  previous  remark 
of  his.  It  is  frequently  indifferent  whether  we  express  a 
proposition  by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  by 
quod;  as,  for  example,  in  those  cases  where  the  predicate 
**  it  is  agreeable,"  or  '*  disagreeable,"  "  it  is  pleasant,"  or 
"  unpleasant,"  follows  the  proposition.  But  the  infinitive 
is  always  more  properly  made  the  subject  when  the  pred- 
icate expresses  an  abstract  idea;  but  when  it  imphes  a 
fact,  the  proposition  is  more  properly  introduced  by  quod, 
to  which  is  frequently  joined  a  demonstrative  pronoun 
?u)c,  id,  illud,  in  order  to  mark  its  character  as  a  fact  still 
more  emphatically. 

Quod  autem  me  Agamemnonem  aemulari  putas,  falleris. 
Namque  ille  vix  decern  annis  unam  cepit  urbem :  ego 
contra  ea,  una  urbe  nostra,  dieque  una,  totam  Graeciam 
Laceda^emoniis  fugatis  liberavi,  Nep.,  Epam.,  5,  where 
Epaminondas  makes  this  answer  to  an  opponent. 
Inter  causas  malorum  nostrorum  est,  quod  vivirmis  ad  exem- 

pla,  Senec,  JEpist,  123. 
Supra  belli  Latini  metum  id  qtioque  accesserat,  quod  tri- 
gintajam  conjurasse  popuios  satis  constabat,  Liv.,  ii.,  18. 
Ex  tota  laude  Reguli  illud  est  admiratione  dignum^  quod 
captivos  (Poenorum)  retinendos  censuit,  Cic,  de  Q^, 
iii.,  31. 

Note  1. — It  is  unouestionably  a  great  nicety  of  the  Latin  language  to  be 
able,  by  means  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  to  ^netamorphose,  ar 
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it  were,  a  proposition  into  a  single  abstract  though  and,  at  the-aametiine, 
to  express  it  m  its  natural  relation  by  means  of  the  conjunction  quod.  In 
Enghsh  these  two  constructions  likewise  exist,  as,  **  I  know  him  to  be  a 
goMl  man,"  and  "I  know  that  he  is  a. good  man \"  but  tbe  former  is  not 
used  as  extensively  as  in  Latin,  and  the  distinction  between  them  is  not 
observed  with  the  same  accuracy  as  in  Latin :  in  Greek,  too,  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  adhercNi  to  with  the  same  accuracy.  Let  us  explain  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Latin  language  by  an  example.  Take  the  proposition  victor 
pepercU  victis ;  if  we  make  it  tbe  subject  or  object  of  another  proposition, 
we  may  say  either  quod  victor  peperdt  vhtis^  or  vietorem  peperdsae  vicHa. 
The  first  is  used  when  the  proposition  is  to  be  leit  in  its  natural  relation ; 
e.  g.,  quod  victor  victis  pepercitf  magnum  esty  sed  majus  etianty  quod  eos  in  nti- 
merum  suorwn  recej^;  i.  e.,  the  fieict  that  he  spared  them  and,  &c. ;  quod 
rex  metis  pepercity  t;m  causa  nndtortan  nuUorum  fu^.  The  infinitive,  on  the 
other  hand,  changes  the  proposition  into  an  abstract  noun,  vietorem  victis 
peperdsse ;  and  this  mode  of  speaking  is  generally  adopted  when  the  pred- 
icate also  contains  some  abstract  notion ;  e.  g.,  regem  vutis  peperdsse  jus- 
turn  esty  magnum  est,  or  magnum  videbatur;  and  especially  when,  by  the  use 
of  the  infinitive  present,  the  sentence  acquires  the  character  of  generality, 
and  is  no  longer  limited  to  a  particular  case ;  e.  g.,  vietorem  victis  parcere 
jiutum,  magnum  est,  magnum  videtur,  6lc.     See  ^  599. 

It  is  clear  that  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  with  many  predicates,  the 
ch(Hce  between  the  two  constructions  must  be  lef^  to  discretion.  We  find 
in  Cic,  ad  Att.,  xv.,  1,  Sed  ad  haec  omnia  una  consolatio  esty  ouod  ea  condici' 
one  nati  sumusy  lU  nihil,  quod  homini  acddere  possity  recusare  debeamusy  where, 
with  the  same  justice,  the  accusat  with  the  infinit.  might  have  been  used, 
ea  condidone  nos  esse  natos.  Cicero,  ad  Quint.  JFVot.,  ii.,  13,  says,  Te  hilan 
ammo  esse  voids  mejuvat;  and  Pliny,  JEpist.y  i.,  13,  juvat  me  quod  vigent  stu- 
dia ;  Liv.,  iii.,  9,  Inddiosum  vobis  est,  desertam  rem  pubUcam  invadi  ;  Cic,  m 
Cat.y  ii.,  7,  TVmeo  ne  miki  sit  vnndiosum,  quod  ilium  emiserim  pottus,  quam 
quod  ejecerim.  Compare  the  examples  in  the  treatise  of  Fickenscher,  Com- 
mentat.  de  conjunctione  quod,  Norimberg,  1826.  But  the  great  difference 
pointed  out  above  must  oe  observed,  and  we  must  add  that  quod  generally 
refers  to  past  time;  for  which  reason  it  is  preferable  to  say,  e.  g.,  gratissi- 
tnum  mihi  est,  quod  ad  me  tua  manu  scripsisti,  and  gratissimum  mihi  est  te  bene 
valere.  Wherever  a  Roman  thought  it  necessary  to  eicpress  the  individual 
fact  more  emphatically,  he  added  to  quod  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  which 
has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  construction ;  and  hence  (to  take  up 
again  the  above  sentence)  we  might  say,  illud  ipsum,  quod  rex  victis  peper- 
city  causa  d  mtdtorum  maiorumfitit ;  magnum  est  noc,  quod  victor  victis  pepoT' 
dt,  &c.  Comp.  Cic,  de  Off.,  li.,  20,  Videndumque  illud  est,  quod,  si  opuleiUum 
fortunatumque  defendsris,  in  uno  illo  manet  gratia  ;  nn  autem  inopem,  protfum 
tamen  et  modestum,  omnes  non  improbi  humiles  praesidium  sibi  paratum  vident. 

[^  627.]  Nou  2. — The  use  of  quod  in  repeating  a  previous  expression  or 
proposition  of  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  answering  it  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  letters ;  and  quod,  in  this  case,  may  be  rendered  in  English  by 
**  with  regard  to,"  or  "  as  regards  ;"  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  U  7,  Quod  mihi 
de  nostra  statu  grattdaris,  minime  miramur  te  tuo  opere  laetari.  Quod  scribis  te 
velle  scire,  qui  nt  rd  publicae  status :  summa  dissensio  est.  Quod  mihi  de  filia 
et  de  Crassi^ie  (to  whom  she  was  betrothed)  gratularis :  agnosco  humanita- 
tern  tuam.  Farther,  Cicero  writes  to  Terentia,  Quod  scribis,  te,  si  veliniy  ad 
nu  venturam :  ego  vero  te  istic  esse  volo.  Quod  ad  me,  mea  Terentia,  scribis, 
te  vicum  vendituram:  qttid,  6bsecro  te,  quid  fwturym  est?  Such  sentences 
therefore,  are  not  in  any  grammatical  connexion  with  the  verb  that  fol  • 
lows  after  them. 

Nisi  quod  and  praeterquam  quod,  except  the  fact  that,  or  except  that,  are 
of  a  different  kind  (see  ^  735) ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xiii.,  1,  Cum  Patrotu 
Epicureo  mihi  omnia  communia  sunt :  nisi  quod  in  philosophia  vehementer  ab  eo 
iissentio ;  but  this,  too,  is  simply  an  external  addition  of  a  proposition  sta 
ting  a  fiict. 
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[§  628. J  17.  A  purely  objective  proposition  is  express- 
ed by  qtiod  only  when  it  depends  upon  the  very  general 
transitive  verbs  adder e  (mostly  in  the  imperative  adde  or 
adjice,  adde  hue  quod)  Budjareref  joined  with  an  adverb ; 
as,  beTie  facis  quod  me  mones.  Otherwise  the  infinitive  is 
employed  exclusively  in  propositions  of  this  kind,  for  a 
proposition,  when  represented  as  the  object  of  a  verb,  is 
already  converted  into  a  single  thought. 

Fecit  humaniter  Licinitis,  quod  ad  me,  misso  senatu,  vesperi 

venit,  Cic,  ad  Quint,  Frat,,  ii.,  1. 
Hippocrates,  clarus   arte_  medicinae,  videtur  honestissime 

Jecisse,  qtwd  quosdam  errores  suos,  ne  posteri  errarent, 

confessus  est,  Quintil.,  iii.,  6,  64.     (He  might  also  have 

said  ut — confiteretur,  according  to  §  619.) 

[§  629.]  But  it  must  be  observed  that  after  the  verbs 
denoting  a  feeling  of  pain  or  joy,  and  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  those  feelings,  viz.,  gaudeo,  detector,  angor,  do- 
leo,  graviter  fero^  succenseo,  poenitetj  miror,  admiror,  glori- 
or,  gratulor,  gratias  ago^  queror,  indignor,  and  others  of  a 
similar  meaning,  we  may  either  use  quod  in  the  sense  of 
"  because,"  or  "  of,"  or  "  at  the  fact  that,"  or  the  accusa- 
tive with  the  infinitive,  in  the  same  way  that  wo  say  either 
ilia  re  gaudeo  or  illud  gaudeo.  Whether  quod  is  to  be 
joined  with  the  indicative  or  subjunctive  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  general  rules  concerning  these  moods :  the 
indicative  expresses  a  fact,  and  the  subjunctive  a  concep- 
tion. 

Gaudeo,  qtiod  te  interpellavi,  Cic,  de  Leg.^  iii.,  1. 
Meumfactu7n  probari  ahs  te  triumpJio  gaudio^  Caesar,  in 

Cic,  ad  Att,,  ix.,  16. 
Quod  spiratis,  quod  vocem  mittitis,  quod  formes  hominum 

hahetis^  indignantur,  Liv.,  iv.,  3. 
Vetus  illud .  Catonis  admodum  scitum  est,  qui  mirari  se  aie- 

hat^  quod  nan  rideret  haruspex,  haruspicem  cum  vidisset, 

Cic,  de  Divin,,  ii.,  24. 
Sdpio  saepe  querebatur,  qu>od  omnibus  in  rebuts  homifies  dil- 

igentiores  essent,  ut,  capras  et  oves  quot  quisque  habcret^ 

dicere  posset,  amicos  quot  haberet,  non  posset  dicere,  et  in 

illis  quidem  parandis  adhibere  curam,  in  amici^  eligendis 

negligentes  esse,  Cic,  Lael.,  17. 

Note. — We  should  carefully  mark  the  distinction  between  real  objective 
propositions  of  the  accus.  with  the  infinit.  (^  602),  and  those  in  which  the 
accus.  with  the  infinit.  may  be  used  along  with  the  construction  of  ^tcod 
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Tho  use  of  quod  to  express  a  purely  objective  proposition  would  be  con 
trary  to  the  pure  liStin  idiom  (the  instances  adduced  from  Cicero  belong  to 
^  626,  and  those  from  Livy,  iii,  52,  2,  and  xIt.,  41,  have  been  corrected), 
and  is  found  only  ih  the  earliest  Latin  (see  Forcellini,  Lexic,  s.  v.  quod), 
and  in  the  unclassical  author  of  the  work  de  BtXL  Hispan,,  36,  Uratinmm' 
tiarunt  quod  Pompeium  in  poteatate  haberent.  In  the  silver  age,  beginning 
with  Celsus,  again,  some  few  instances  occur ;  e.  g.,  Gelsus,  i.,  3.,  p.  25,  ox 
p.  30,  ed.  Bip.,  illud  quoque  nosse  (scire)  oportett  quod^  &c. ;  Martial,  xi.,  65, 
hoc  scio  quod  scrUnt  nwla  pueUa  tAi,  where  the  pnmoun  forms  the  transiticm ; 
Sueton.,  Tit.,  8,  recordahu  quondam  tuper  coeiuim,  quod  nihil  cuiquam  toto  die 
praestitisset.  This  use  of  quod  afterward  increasea,  and,  through  the  Vul- 
^te,  it  became  with  Christian  writers  the  ordinary  mode  of  speaking. 
See  Madvig,  Opusc.  Acad.,  ii.,  p.  232,  foil.  But  after  the  verbs  enumera- 
ted above,  both  constructions  are,  on  the  whole,  equally  in  use,  because 
they  may  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view :  the  dependent  clause  may 
be  regarded  either  as  a  kind  of  object  (such  as  we  frequently  find  with  in- 
transitive verbs),  or  as  an  explanatory  sentence  answering  to  the  ablative 
of  a  noun.  We  may,  indeed,  notice  this  farther  difference,  that  the  verbs 
expressing  a  feeling  (gaudeo,  doleo,  miror)  are  more  commonly  followed 
by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  and  those  denoting  the  outward 
expression  of  feeling  {laudOf  reprehendOf  accuso,  consohr^  ndsereor^  gratieu 
agot  gntuloTy  &c.)  are  more  commonly  construed  with  quod.  Put  there 
are  passages  in  which  this  distinction  is  reversed  ;  e.  g.,  gratias  agere  is 
joined  by  Cicero  with  qyod,  and  by  Tacitus  with  the  accusat.  with  the  in- 
finitive ;  Hist.t  iv.,  64,  Kediaat  vo9  m  corpus  nomenque  Oenhoniae  commw^ms 
deis  et  praedpuo  deonan  Marti  grate*  agimus,  vobisquo  gratuiamur  quod  tandem 
liberi  inter  liheros  eritis.  ChratvloTy  when  joined  to  a  noun,  takes  the  prepo 
sition  de  or  the  ablative  alone ;  as,  Cic,  ad  JVun.,  viii.,  13,  gratulor  tibi  affini- 
tate  wri  optimi  ;  sometimes,  aJso,  the  accusative ;  as,  Cic,  ad  Att.,  v.,  20, 
mihi  gratmatut  es  iiiius  did  cddtritatem,  qua  nihil  me  vnquam  delectavU  magutf 
or  with  the  addition  of  a  participle ;  Cic.,  Philm.,  ii.,  21,  Brutus  Ciceroni 
recuperatam  victoriam  eat  gratulatus  ;  Liv.,  L,  28,  Mettua  TuUo  demctos  hostes 
gratulatur ;  but  when  a  proposition  is  dependent  upon  gratulor,  it  most 
commonly  takes  the  conjunction  quod  (answering  to  the  preposition  de), 
but  the  accus.  with  the  infinit.  is  also  used. 

[§  630.]  18.  Quod  is  used  exclusively  in  explanatory  or 
periphrastic  propositions,  which  refer  to  a  preceding  de- 
monstrative pronoun  fhoCf  idy  illud,  istudj,  unless  this  pro- 
noun be  added  in  tho  nominative  or  accusative,  as  a  pleo- 
nasm to  verbs  governing  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive. 
Hence  this  rule  finds  its  certain  application  only  when 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  in  some  other  case,  or  de- 
pendent upon  a  preposition. 

Mihi  quidem  videntur  homines  hac  re  maxime  belluis  jn-aes- 

tare^  quod  loqui  possunt,  Cic,  de  Invent.^  i.,  4. 
Socrates  apud  Platonem  hoc  Periclem  ceteris  praestitisse 

oratoribus  dicit^  quod  is  Anaxagoraejuerit  auditor,  Cic, 

Orat,,  5, 
Tribunos  (militum)  omnes  patricios  creavit  populus,  content' 

us  eo,  quod  ratio  plebeionem  habita  esset,  Livy. 
Quam  te  velim  cautum  esse  in  scribendo,  ex  hoc  (or  hincj 

conjicito,  qnod  eg7  ad  te  ne  haec  quidem  scribo,  quae  pa- 
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lum  %n  republica  turhanfytr^  ne  ct^uaquam  animum  meat 

litterae  interceptae  qffendant,  Cic,  ad  Quint,  Frat,,  iii.,  9. 

Note, — ^The  pleonastic  use  of  the  accusative  of  demonstrative  {ironouns 
with  the  verba  sentieruU  et  dedarandi,  and  with  the  verbs  of  effecting,  ask- 
ing, and  others,  which  require  tu  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to 
what  follows,  must  be  carefull]r  distinguished  from  this  necessary  use  of 
those  pronouns.  The  pleonastic  use  of  this  pronoun,  of  which  we  shal 
speak  in  %  748,  has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  construction.  We  re? 
marked  above  that  the  nominat.  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  likewise 
used  pleonastically,  and  serves,  in  conjunction,  with  quod  following,  to  ex 

£ress  more  distinctly  that  the  proposition  contains  a  real  fact ;  but  we  are 
ere  speaking  of  the  oblique  cases,  especially  the  ablative,  both  with  and 
without  a  preposition. 


CHAPTER  LXXXL 

USE    OF    THE    PARTICIPLES. 

[§631.]  1.  The  participle  expresses  the  action  or  condi- 
tion of  the  verb  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  governing  the 
case  of  the  verb,  and  at  the  same  time  marking  the  com- 
plete or  incomplete  state  of  the  action  or  condition.     In 
Latin,  as  in  English,  this  form  of  the  verb  is  very  defect- 
ive, for  it  has  in  the  active  one  participle  to  express  an 
action  still  going  on;  as,  scribens,  writing;  and  in  the  peiss- 
ive,  one  to  express  the  completed  state  of  suffering ;  as,. 
scriptuSf  written ;  consequently  there  is  no  participle  of  a 
completed  action  (for  which  we  say  having  written),  nor 
of  a  state  of  suffering  still  going  on.     The  Greek  lan- 
guage has  participles  for  all  these  cases.     The  Latin  de 
ponent  is  the  only  kind  of  verb  which  has  the  partici- 
ples complete,  its  passive  form  having  an  active  meaning: 
imitans,  imitating,  and  imitatusj  one  who  has  imitated. 

To  these,  however,  we  must  add  two  participles,  one 
in  the  active  and  the  other  in  the  passive,  which  express 
the  action  or  suffering  as  not  yet  begun,  that  is,  as  some- 
thing which  is  to  take  place  in  fixture,  whence  they  are 
called  participles  of  the  future.  The  participle  future 
active  properly  expresses  the  intention  or  obligation  to 
perform  an  action ;  as,  scriptwniSj  one  who  intends  or  haa 
to  write,  but  has  also  the  signification  of  simple  futurity, 
"one  who  is  about  to  write."  The  participle  future  pass- 
ive expresses  in  the  nominative  the  necessity  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  or  suffered  ;  as,  epistola  scribenduy 
a  letter  which  must  be  written,  and  not  one  that  will  be 
written.     In  the  other  cases  it  serves  to  supply  the  very 
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sensible  want  of  a  participle  raesent  passivey  expressing  a 
state  of  suffering  going  on.  JBut  of  this  hereafter,  §  652, 
following. 

Note  1. — The  participle  contains,  in  itaelf,  no  specification  of  time. 
When  we  say  written,  we  suppose,  indeed,  the  act  of  writing  to  have  taken 
place  at  some  period  of  the  past  time ;  but  the  state  expressed  in  taritten 
may  exist  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  past  or  future  time;  for  we  may 
say,  a  thing  is  now  written,  was  written  three  years  ago,  and  will  be  writ- 
ten many  years  hence :  the  participle  written  expressing  in  all  these  cases 
mily  the  completion  of  a  passive  state. 

[^  632,]  Note  2. — The  want  of  the  participle  of  a  completed  action  in 
the  active  is  often  felt  very  sensibly,  for  neither  circumlocution  nor  the 
change  into  the  passive  form  (e.  g.,  victmrid  porta,  after  he  bad  gained  the 
victory)  always  conveys  exactly  what  is  meant  But  the  perfect  partici- 
pies  of  deponents  are  a  very  convenient  means  of  supplying  this  want,  as 
their  number  is  not  small,  and  it  is  alwa3rs  easy  to  find  some  deponent 
which  is  synonymous  with  an  active ;  in  the  case  just  mentioned  we  may 
say  victoriam  adeptuSf  asseciUuSf  or  consecutusi 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  writers  use  many  perfect  participles  of  de- 
ponents in  a  passive  sense,  along  with  the  proper  active  one ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing only  are  attested  by  the  authority  of  correct  writers :  adeptiis,  oom- 
ittUus,  commentatua^  complexus,  confessus,  demensus  and  emeneue^  effdtus,  emen- 
tituBf  emerituSf  experttis  (especially  inexperttu),  execrattu,  interpretatuSf  medi- 
tatus,  metatuSf  moderatuSf  tminatus,  pactus,  pcartitus,  perfunctus,  periclitattis, 
popidatuSf  depopudatus,  stipm<Uus,  test<Uus,  ana  its  compounds  contcstatus  and 
detestatua.  A  pretty  complete  list  of  them  is  given  in  Joh.  Conr.  Schwarz, 
Orammat.  Lot.,  p.  382,  foil.  The  perfect  tenses  of  these  deponents  thus 
sometimes  acquire  a  passive  signification,  and  some  participles  are  also 
used  in  a  passive  sense  in  the  construction  of  the  ablative  absolute ;  parti 
tus  is  frequently  used  so  by  Caesar,  partitis  copci>,  BelL  OalL,  vi.,  6;partito 
exercitu,  ibid.,  vi.,  33,  and  Liv.,  xxviii.,  19;  partita  classe,  Liv.,  xxvii.,  8; 
and  depopidato  agro,  in  Liv.,  ix.,  36 ;  adq:>ta  Ubertate,  in  Sallust,  Cat,  7.  But 
such  things  must  be  looked  upon  as  exceptions,  though  there  may  be  less 
objection  to  such  an  expression  as  adepta  libertate  uti  nescis. 

[^  633.J  There  are,  however,  some  active  verbs  which  have  a  participle 
perfect  with  a  passive  form.  (See  6  148.^  Such  participles  are,  jurattts, 
pransus,  coenatua  (which,  however,  has  also  a  passive  meaning),  potus  ; 
ausus,  Moviaua,  soUtus,Ji8U8,  confinu  ;  farther,  exosus^perosus,  and  pertaesus, 
which  belong  to  odisse  and  the  impersonal  fa«d«f.  '  The  participles  asswttu 
and  desuetusnBye  a  reflective  meaning  besides  the  passive  one,  and  signify 
one  who  has  accustomed  or  disaccustomed  himself 

[^  634.1  Note  3.— The  periphrasis  of  habere  with  a  participle  perfect  pass- 
ive, whicn  in  English  forms  the  perfect  passive,  occurs  also  in  Latin,  but 
almost  exclusively  in  those  expressions  which  denote  knowing  and  deter- 
mining.  Hence  we  say,  cognitum^  perspectum,  perceptum^  comprehensum,  es- 
plortUum,  statutvm,  conttitutunif  delibcratunif  persuasum  mihi  habeoy  equivalent 
to  cognovi,  perspexi,  percepi^  &c. ;  e.  g,,  hoc  cognitum  habeo  romprehensumaur 
animo  ;  pii  homines  amicUiam  ncc  usu  nee  ratione  habent  cognitam  ;  omnes  ha- 
beo cogmtos  sensua  adolescentis,  Persuasum  mihi  habeo  and  persuasissimum 
habeo  can  only  be  used  in  the  neuter  gender,  and  with  an  accusative  with 
the  infinitive,  in  the  sense  of  mihi  persvasi  or  persuasum  mihi  est.  In  other 
cases,  where  this  periphrasis  occurs,  it  differs  in  moaning  from  the  ordi- 
nary perfect  active ;  itichoatum  and  "instittttum  habeo  onus  express  more  than 
inchoavi,  institui,  and  absolutxun  habeo  is  more  than  absohn.  Quint.  Cic,  in 
Cic,  ad  Fam.f  iii. ,  in  fin.,  quod  me  hortaris  it/  absoh^am :  habeo  absolutum  suave 
epos  ad  Caesarem;  i.  0.,  I  have  it  ready ;  in  Ffrr.,  iii.,  14,  ut  deattnas  ad 
aquas  deportatas  haberent.  It  has  a  strengthening  power  in  C^ic,  in  Rutl,  ii., 
6  non  enim  naturd  bellum  nescio  quod  habet  susceptum  consulatus  cum  tribwm 

Nn 
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.•,  te  Vmr.t  T.,  in  fliL,  Fww*  4tHim  tmmUt  m  rAgikmOm ,_ 

cwni  oeemla  Aoftiotft';  ad  AtL,  xri,  16,  fiwd  «t  fie$n»,  me  maaum  hmAm 
dMfmctMM taMiff,  which  is  stranger  than  dgtfbutmt ;  bat  adAM^^,2,  Sm- 
cfioR  tndMiMi  m  cutm  AaftMitml,  nrast  be  understood  in  its  litenu  sensB :• 


thmr  kept  the  senate  imprisoned;  i  e^  tndMisn  temunmt,  m  expresikiii 
whieh  neqiiently  occurs. 

[§  635.1  2.  Participles  are  enmloyed  in  Latin  more  fie- 
qneotly  than  in  Engiisb,  not  only  to  express  the  verb  in 
explanatory  dauses,  connected,  by  means  of  a  relative 
pronoan,  i/vith  a  noon  of  the  leading  sentence,  bat  claoses 
which  are  introduced  by  means  of  particles  of  time  (e*  g., 
as,  token,  although,  stncej^  may  be  expressed  by  paztici- 
plesy  provided  their  subject  occurs  in  the  leading  sen- 
tence. 

Eh  mim  lex  nihii  aliud,  nisi  recta  et  a  nMmine  dearmm 

traeta  ratiOf  imperans  honesta,  prohtbens  ooniraria,  Cic,* 

PMUp,,  xi«,  12. 
Ourio^  ad  focmM  sedenU,  magnum  amri  pondus  SammUe^ 

guum  aUuKssent,  repudiati  ah  eo  sunt,  Cic,  GaL  Maj. 
Dumysius  tyramnus^  Syracusis  ea^pulsus,  Cannihi  pueras  da- 

cebatj  Cic,  Tuse,,  m.,  12. 
Dianysius,  cuUros  metuens  tansorios^  candaUi  carhoHe  si6i 

adurehat  capiUum,  Cic,  de  Off;  vl,  7. 
Eisus  interdum  ita  repente  erumpit,  ut  eum  cupientes  tenere 

nequeamtis,  Cic,  de  Orat.,  ii.,  58. 

Note  1. — ^It  must  be  observed,  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  occurrences, 
that  clauses  denoting  time  are  connected,  by  means  of  a  participle,  with 
a  noun  of  the  leading  proposition ;  e.  g.,  rtgem.  forte  inambulantem  homo 
adiit ;  i.  e.,  while  he  was  taking  a  walk ;  domum  reverstu  litteras  tttas  in- 
ffenit  when  I  returned  home.    One  of  two  verbs  connected  in  English  by , 
"  and"  may  be  expressed  by  the  present  participle,  in  Latin,  when  the  ac-, 
tions  expressed  by  them  are  regarded  as  simultaneous ;  e.  g.,  he  came  to 
me  and  cried  out  (or  crying  out),  venit  ad  me  damitans.    The  perfect  parti- 
ciple, both  of  passive  and  deponent  verbs,  however,  must  be  used  when- 
ever one  of  the  actions  precedes  the  other,  although  in  English  they  are 
sometimes  connected  by  ''and,"  and  described  as  simultaneous;  e.  g., 
Caesar  hoates-  aggressus  Yugavit,  Caesar  attacked  the  enemy  and  defeated 
them  ;  Caesar  hMtes  infugam.  conjectos  persecutiu  eety  Caesar  put  the  enem j 
to  flight  and  pursued  them.    Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  great  num 
hers.    Sentences  which  we  connect  by  "  although*'  must  be  more  especial 
ly  attended  to,  as  the  Latin  language  here  differs  more  widely  from  ours ; 
e.  g.,  in  the  last  passage  above  quoted  (Cic,  de  Orat.,  ii.,  58),  and  in  oth 
er  passages  of  Cicero ;  as,  Misericordia  occurrere  solet  eujmUcibus  et  calami- 
toMf  mMus  oratione  evocata.    Such  a  participle  is  often  followed  by  tamen : 
e.  g.,  Cicero,  Scripta  tua  jam  diu  expectans  non  audeo  tamen  Jlagitare  ;  quis 
hoc  non  inteUigit,  tstum  abaoliaum  tamen  e  marabue  poptdi  Romani  eripi  nuUe 
modo  posse  ?    Later  writers  join  the  particles  quamquamf  quamvis,  etiam^ 
and  vel,  with  the  participle  itself;  e.  g.,  Sueton.,  Caesarem  miUtes  quamvU 
recusaniem  vitro  inAfricam  sunt  secuti.    Conditional  clauses,  also,  implyir^ 
tn  unreal  hypothesis,  which  should  be  expressed  by  the  subjunctive,  are 
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ottt  unfirequently  put  in  the  participle.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  a  general  protasis  describing  an  object  only  as  conceived  to 
be  endowed  with  certain  qualities ;  e.  g.,  he  who  does  or  thinks  this,  are 
generally  not  expressed  by  a  participle,  but  as  in  English,  by  is  qui^  or,  with 
the  omission  of  is,  by  qui  alone,  or  by  si  quis,  since  a  participle  cannot  ap- 
pear in  the  independent  character  or  a  substantive  any  more  than  an  ad- 
jective. (See  ^  363.^  It  is  only  in  later  Latin  that  participles  are  used 
more  frequently  in  this  sense ;  e.  g.,  adstantes,  audientes,  instead  of  tt  qui 
adstaboTUt  audiftbant.     (Comp.  ^  714.) 

[^  636.1  Note2. — A  participle  is  used  with  the  verbs  denoting  "to  repre* 
sent"  and  '*  perceive,"  especially  with  those  denoting  "  to  see"  or  "  hear," 
when  a  thing  is  described  or  perceived  in  a  particular  state ;  as  in  Pliny, 
ApeUes  pinxit  AUxandrum  Magnum  fulmen  tenentem.  In  English  we  fre-( 
quently  join  the  infinitive  with  such  verbs ;  e.  g.,  audivi  te  canentem,  I  heard 
you  sing :  vidi  te  ambtUantenif  I  saw  you  take  a  walk  ;  but  audivi  te  canere, 
m  Latin,  either  means,  "  I  heard  (from  somebody)  that  you  sang,"  or,  I 
heard  that  you  sang  a  song  (e.  g.,  carmen  CatuUi,  Trojae  exddiitm),  so  that 
the  object  of  my  perception  was  not  the  person  in  the  act  of  singing,  but 
the  action  of  tne  person.  At^ivi  te  quum  caneres  (see  ^  749)  would  refer 
to  a  portion  of  his  song. 

Timoleon,  quum  aetate  jam  provectus  esset,  lumina  octdo- 
rum  amisit,  qtiam  calamitatem  ita  moderate  tulit,  ut 
neque  eum  querentem  quisquam  audierit^  neque  eo  minus 
privatis  puhlidsque  rebus  interfuerit,  Nep.,  Timol.,  4. 

[§  637.]  3.  Substantives  expressing  the  action  of  the 
verb ;  e.  g.,  the  building,  instituting,  writing,  hearing,  are 
expressed  by  the  participles  perfect  and  future  passive, 
the  Latin  language  not  always  having  substantives  of  this 
kind  (at  least  they  are  not  in  common  use).  There  is,  of 
course,  this  difference,  that  the  perfect  participle  is  em- 
ployed when  the  action  is  to  be  represented  as  comple- 
ted, and  the  future  participle  when  it  is  conceived  as  still 
incomplete.  (The  participle  future  passive,  however,  only 
in  its  oblique  cases,  as  the  nominative  has  the  signification 
of  necessity,  see  §  649.)  This  is  done  in  all  the  cases  of 
such  participles,  and  even  when  they  are  governed  by  the 
prepositions  ad^  ante^  oh,  post^  propter^  ab,  and  ex  ;  e.  g., 
Liv.,  xxvii.,  29,  kae  litterae  recitatae  ma^um  luctumfece- 
runtj  the  reading  of  this  letter ;  Tacit.,  Ann.,,  i.,  8,  Occisus 
Caesar  aliis  pessimum,  aliis  pulcherrimum  Jadnus  videba- 
tur^  the  murder  of  Caesar,  &c. ;  Tarentum  captum^  the 
taking  of  Tarentum ;  recepttis  Hannibal,  the  reception  of 
Hannibal ;  ob  receptum  Hannibalem,  on  account  of  the  re- 
ception of  Hannibal;  Curt.,  iv.,  58,  sibi  quisque  caesi  regis 
expetebat  deem,  the  glory  of  having  killed,  or  of  killing  5ie 
king  (for  both  expressions  are  here  equivalent).  It  must, 
however,  be  pbserved  that  the  nominative  is  not  thus  used 
by  Cicero,  but  is  peculiar  to  the  silver  age  of  the  lan- 
guage. 
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est,  Eutrop.,  iv.,  4. 
Thehae  tt  ante  Eiimnimmdjam  natum  c.l  past  ejus  intet-ituot 
perpetvoalienopartientntimperio,Nep.,£pam.,  10.  (So, 
also,  po»t  Christum  natitm,  al  nrbc  condita,  &.c.) 

Nble  1. — It  deserves  lo  be  eapeciall;  DQliced,  tliat  Livy  unsa  Ihe  neutei 
of  Ibe  pBCIioipLe  psifeci  paxaive,  withnat  a  noun,  as  B  verbal  aubject  ot  a 
propOiltion;  fi.  g., -vii.,  23,  Tiatatum  dami  ftr  dklatomn,  il  amfio  patrica 
eawtUet  criamtuTj  r«m  ad  interrtgntm  ptrduxil ;  i  a.,  lUb  attempt,  or,  prop- 
mlf,  tbe  IbcI  of  the  allGnipl  being  taaile  by  the  dictator  ;  nrlii.,  26,  Maid 
pncul  ab  arte  aberani,  auum  ci  obviia  audiOaix,  poatera  die  omn™  Brercitim 
preSciiei,  nmni  nulu  mi  Ubermii,  the  news  freed  theni  from  all  fear.  Comp. 
t,  53,  irul. ;  iv„  IS;  i«..  39  ;  end  m  miiiiT  Mher  paaaagea.  With  ihis  wo 
muBt  compars  the  use  of  the  neuter  of  tha  samepnrticipla  in  the  ablalive. 
See  i  64T. 

[4  638,]  Noll  2. — The  English  "  yiilhout"  with  a  verbal  substaative  U 
Hot  eipreaaed  in  Latin  by  tint,  bnt  a  negalive  particle  --  — -'  ■ — ■— '  ■ 

booritin  ntus,  without  having  Biamined  the  localities  :  bi 
ablative  absolute  i  us,  Aihrntwoa  noa  Mpeclato  ausUio 


LO  Homeric  poems. 

[§  639.1  i.  The  participle  future  active  is  ufled,  espe- 
cially with  verba  of  motion  (sucb  as  go,  send,  &c.),  to  ex- 
press a  purpose,  which  we  indicate  inJEngliah  by  the  par- 
ticle "  to ;"  tlio  conjuiictioTi  iit,  or  a  relative  proQouii  vfith 
the  sabjunctive,  however,  is  very  commonly  used  in  Latiii 
instead  of  the  participle. 
Haimihal  in  Eiruriam  ducit,  earn  qtioque  gentem  aut  ot  avi 

voltmtate  a^tincturtia,.  Liv.,  xxi.,  58. 

Note. — This  participle  is  also  used  to  supply  the  placs  of  the  conjunc- 
tioaa  ^'sioce/'  "uhen,"  "althougb^^  (^635);  e.  g.^ptura  locutaroa  a^tnoi 
jutiii;  i.  e.,  wben  or  allbougb  we  intended  to  eay  more;  Sueton.,  Tii., 
Id,  T&triuM  trajeetiavB  Rhtnum  comnearinn  omTttm  n^n  ante  tnnitmUit,  ^uami 
lie.,  when  he  wanted  to  crosa;  Tacit.,  Otrm.,  3,  Btrciiitn  Qirnumi,  iimri 
m  pradium  catamt,  when  they  intend  lo  go  to  hattte ;  Phaedr,.  iii.,  2,  Alid 
onerant  «anff,  quidam  contra  minrili  picturae  quippe,  quamvia  nemo  taederel, 
(■twt  ponon,  since  Ibe  animal  was  to  die  after  all.  (Notice  here  the  ad- 
dition at  quippe  axidutpote  in  Ibia  sense.)  Hence  this  participle  is  alsoosed 
as  apodoais  lo  expreaa  the  inference  from  an  hypothetical  proposition ; 
LW.,  iii..  30,  egrtditur  cattnt  Romanus,  vaUturt  iviofmr,  %i  eopia  pvffuM 
fiBet;  Tacil.,  Ann.,  i.,  36,  augebat  mitian  ipvmt  i^nvBiA,  cnfilionii  tt,  M 
Bmitttrttur  toj",  invaturus  hastia ;  and  with  the  rep-rfition  of  the  preceding 
Teib,  PliD.,£piaf.,iii.,  13,  tibnm  nasi  eeigfnti  iifn ;  muntnu,  efn  n<m  e^^git 
am;  liL,  31,  iejit  mihi quanttwt  ma^me  pptmi,  datumt  ampiiut,  jipohuHf ; 
Le.,ae  daditiit  ampliai.  Comp.  Nep..  Tian,  2.  aliler  UIom  nunjuom  m  pa. 
friom  nctptnri,  for  aliter  here  ia  eouivalenl  to  nisi  idfidiitni.  But  it  rausl 
JB  ertwerved  that  this  concise  mode  of  using  ibe  partioipla. future  active  i) 
tKwgn  Id  the  Isngunge  of  Cicero :  it  belongs  to  the  silver  age.  in  whicb 
however,  the  langoaga  waa  still  m  its  progress  of  development. 
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It  must  fiEirtliei  be  remarked,  that  the  genitive  plural  of  this  participle^ 
with  the  exception  of  yvturonim  aadfuturarum,  is  of  extremely  lare  occur- 
rence, probably  on  account  of  its  unpleasant  sound.  The  only  instances 
that  are  known  are  vmturortan,  Ovid,  ilfrt.,  xv.,  835 ;  exiturarum  and  ^an<s- 
turarum^  Senec.,  Epist.t  96  and  95 ;  periturorumt  SMiec,  de  JVanquU.,  xiy., 
4y  and  Petron.,  123 ;  fnoriturorum  in  St.  Augustin. 

[§  640.]  5.  In  the  cases  hitherto  considered,  the  parti- 
ciple supplies  the  place  of  an  inserted  clause,  the  subject 
of  which  is  a  noun  contained  in  the  leading  proposition. 
If,  however,  a  new  subject  is  introduced,  it  is  put  with  the 
participle  in  the  ablative,  independent  of  the  leading  prop- 
osition. (Ablativus  ahsolutus  or  cortsequentiae.)  A  sim- 
ilar construction  is  sometimes  used  in  English ;  as,  *'  he 
could  not  live  in  his  own  coimtry  any  longer,  his  influence 
being  too  great  for  the  republic;''  but  it  is  more  common 
to  express  such  sentences  by  the  conjunctions  '*  as, " 
"when,"  or  by  a  verbal  substantive  with  a  preposition; 
^  g*>  Oyro  regtMntCy  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus ;  Cyro  mortuo  or 
acciso,  after  the  death  or  fall  of  Cyrus,  or  after  Cyrus  had 
been  killed.  In  the  passive  construction,  a  special  refer 
ence  to  the  subject  of  the  leading  sentence  is  generally 
not  needed,  but  is  understood ;  e.  g.,  ?m  dictis  abiitf  or 
his  ille  dictis  abiitf  and  not  his  ah  eo  dictis  abiit.  See  § 
766. 

Pythagoras  quum  Tarquinio  Superbo  regnante  in  Italiam 
venisset,  magnam  illam  Graeciam  quum  honore  discipli- 
nae^  turn  etiam  auctor%tate*tenuit,  Cic,  !7Wc.,  i.,  16. 

L.  Valerii  virttUe,  regibus  exterminatis,  libcrtas  in  re  pub- 
Uca  cansiittUa  est^  Q\c,p,  L,  Flacc,  11. 

[^  641.]  Note. — Beginners  must  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  various 
modes  in  which  we  render  the  Latin  ablative  absolute ;  e.  g.,  te  adjuvante, 
with  thy  assistance ;  non — nisi  te  adjwtante,  only  with  thy  assistance ;  te 
non  adjwante^  without  thy  assistance.  (See  ^  638.)  They  must  also  be 
cautioned  not  to  put  together  two  participles  in  the  ablative,  one  of  which 
stands  in  appositum  to  the  other ;  e.  g.,  it  is  correct  to  say,  quum  Cn,  Pom- 
tMfiw  Strabo,  de  coelo  tactuSf  mortuus  esset ;  but  if  mortuus  esset  is  changed 
into  a  participle,  we  cannot  say,  Pompeio  de  coelo  tacto  mortuo.  Again,  we 
may  say,  Porda  saene  mariiwH  cogitantem  invenerat^  but  not  marito  cogita$Ue 
invento.    (Comp.  ^  394,  note  2.) 

The  ablative  absolute  is  rarely  used,  when  its  subject  is  contained  in 
the  leading  proposition,  still  instances  sometimes  do  occur;  as,  Cic, 
Philip.^  xi.,  10,  nemo  erit  qui  credat,  te  invito,  provinciam  tibi  esse  decretam, 
instead  of  tibi  invito;  ad  Att.,  x.,  4,  me  libente,  eripies  mihi  hunc  errorem , 
Liv.,  xxxviii.,  54,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  vivo  quoque  Scipione^  allatrare  ejus  mag- 
nitudinem  solitus  erat. 

[§  642.]  6.  An  ablative  absolute  may  also  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  other  particles  **  when,'*  "  since,"  "  while," 
'*  although,"  which  were  mentioned  in  §  635.    And  the 
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wzitcoB  after  Cicero  even  retain  the  conjunctions  quam^ 
^putm  and  quamvia  with  the  ablatiye  absolute. 

Bjductamte  natura,  irritiu  lobar  est,  Senec,  de  TranqmLf  G. 
Sdipies  nan  vbique  cemuntUTf  aUquandp  progjOer  nmhSa, 

mufinu  glabo  terrae  absUuUe,  Plin.,  JSKst,  Nat^  iL,  13. 
JBaud.  gda  an^  pietaU  adversui  deoi  sublata,  ^fides  etiam  ei 

sadeUii  generi*  hwmani  et  «Ma  exc^teKtusima  virimijm^ 

tUia  toUatur^  Cic,  de  Nat.  Dear.^  L,  2. 
Mncius  solus  in  castra  Porsenae  vaUt,  eumgue  inta^fieere, 

proposita  sibi  marte,  conatus  est^  Cio,  p.  SexL,  21. 

■ 

[i  643.J  JVbct. — ^The  abUtiTo  absolute  with  the  perticiples  Ititiire  aetife 
and  passive  occurs  less  ir^gpently.  especially,  with  the  latter,  thAogh  it  is 
attested  by  sufficient  aothcmtv]  Plin.,  Hut.  Nat.,  zi,16,  rev  typnm  mu  m- 
grmtun  mtim  fans  non  ptooeait ;  Tacit,  JERat.,  it,  22,  qmonimm  (VitaUiani) 
acaenerv  Uhmi  ripmm,  wngvtmiB  4am  h^eatia  natkmSmt,  nan  tiuammt;  li¥^ 
jJOfL,  41,  AnUioekua  aaeunu  admodum  de  bdh  Romano  erat,  taatquam,  nam 
tnmaUmrit  m  Amm  Momania ;  Ouit,  iv.,  15,  7^ym  auraa  catena  deammre 
ekimUuntm  (ApoUinis),  araeqite  Heretdie,  eujue  mamni  wrbem  dktamwnt,  t** 
etruere  tmciKiMi,  fuael  iBa  deo  ApofiniMR  nUnturoj  v.,  28,  eeterwm  proptdam 
aempr^endi Dareue  mm  peterai,  tot  Perearum  mSuue  latwrie  opem;  CiCm  ad 
Att.,  iv.,  1,  qmm  eonlio  jrfswiMi,  mm  nomine  reeitando,  dedueet,  when  my 
name  was  pronounced  (remectmg  this  meaning  of  the  part  rat  pass,  in 
its  obli^ae  cases,  we  snail  speal;  hereafter) ;  Orat.,  22,  owmi  kmneiandm 
IjMgenia  trietie  (Jakhae  eeett,  mae^ior  ZTJtUue,  maerent  Mendaiu,  dec ;  m 
CaL,  ill,  6,  tardieeime  mitem  Lentuhu  venit,  credo  qnod  Jitterie  dandie^rmeler 
eemwuetudmem  proanma  node  vmlarat;  de  Of.,  L,  o,  ^ide  est  emm,  qm,  mdUa 
sfkii  praecepUs  tradendis,  pifwosopkam  se  audeat  dwere  f  Cood^.  Cic,  jk 
Myren,,  8,  init.,  which  is  correctly  explained  by  Emesti,  and  Wunder  on 
Cic,  p.  Plane. f  6,  ^  15.  It  occurs,  also,  in  Livy,  v.,  43,  quvm  diia  homini 
btuqite  acctuandis  senesceret ;  xzi.,  2,  ita  se  Africo  belloy  a  to  in  ERspania,  au 
gendo  Pvnico  imperio,  gessit ;  zxziii.,  3,  exercendo  cotidie  milite  hoatem  oppe 
riebatur. 

[§  644.J  7.  Instead  of  a  participle,  certain  substantives, 
also,  may  be  used,  which  express  the  action  of  a  verb;  as, 
duXj  comes,  adjutor  and  adjutrix,  atcctor,  testis,  judex,  in^ 
terjpres,  magister,  praeceptor,  and  magistra,  praeceptrix  ; 
e.  g.,  duce  natura  in  the  sense  of  duceTUe  natura,  under  the 
guidance  of  nature;  comite  fortuna,  i.  e.,  comitante  fortu- 
na;  judice  Polyhio,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Polyb- 
ius.  So,  also,  official  titles ;  as,  consul,  praetor,  impera- 
tory  rtx,  generally  only  to  denote  time ;  as.  Cicerone  con- 
sule,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero. 

Magis  auctorihus  (on  the  advice  of  the  Magi)  Xerxes  in" 
flammasse  templa  Graedae  dicitur,  Cic,  de  Leg,,  ii.,  10. 

Sapientia  enim  est  una,  quae  maestitiam  pellat  ex  animis, 
quae  nos  exhorrescere  metu  non  sinat:  qua  praeceptrice  in 
tranquillitate  vivi  potest,  omni  cupiditatum  ardore  res* 
tvncto,  Cic,  de  Fin,,  i.,  13. 
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O  qtui7n  facile  erat  orhis  irnperium  occupare^  aut  mthi^  Rch 
manis  mUitibus,  n'Utf  me  rege,  RomanisI  Flor.,  i.,  18. 

[§  645.]  As  the  Latins  have  no  participle  of  esse  in  cuiv 
rent  use,  an  adjective  alone  must  sometimes  supply  the 
place  of  a  participle ;  e.  g.,  deo  propitio,  when  God  is  gra- 
cious ;  invita  Minerva,  sereTio  coelo^  aspera  Jiiemey  me  igna^ 
ro,  illis  cansciis, 

Romanif  Hannibale  vivo,  nunquam  se  sine  insidiis  Juturos 

arhitrahantur^  Nep.,  Hann,,  12. 
Obviusjit  Miloni  Clodius  cxpeditus,  nulla  rhedd,  nullis  im- 

pedimentis,  nullis  Crraecis  comitibus^  Cic,  p.  Milon,,  10, 

[%  646.]  Note. — Owing  to  the  want  of  a  participle  of  esse^  an  adjective  ii 
used  alone  in  descriptions  of  the  weather,  the  substantive  being  under- 
stood ;  thus  we  frequently  find  serenOf  scil.  coelOf  the  heaven  being  bright ; 
tranquiUoj  scil.  ntori,  the  sea  being  tranquil ;  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.y  xi.,  28,  iidem 
sereno  texuntf  nubilo  texunt.  Substantives  when  used  thus  absolutely  must 
be  considered  as  ablatives  of  time ;  as,  comitiis,  btdis,  circensibus  ;  but  it  is 
surprising  to  find,  e.  g.,  Sueton.,  Caes.f  11,  qui  proscr^ptione  pecunias  ex  aera- 
rio  aeceperantt  where  we  have  to  supply  durante,  during  the  proscription  ; 
Tacit.,  Arm.,  iii.,  28,  dedit  jura,  quia  pace  it  Prinape  uteremur  ;  i.  e.,  under 
a  Princeps,  or  there  being  a  Princeps ;  xvi.,  1,  multia  pdlam  et  pltarUms  oc- 
cuUis^  many  being  present,  openly  and  still  more  secretly.  Sometimes  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  sucn  an  ablative  absolute  from  an  ablativusmodi; 
as  in  Liv.,  xxxiv.,  47,  aequis  virHms,pttri  spepugnatum,  est,  where  we  prefer 
regarding  the  ablat.  as  ablativi  modi;  but  in  Cic,  Acad.,  ii.,  21,  Siquis  ex 
hoc  loco  proficiscatur  Puteolos,  stadia  triginta,  proho  navigio,  bono  gubematore, 
hoc  tranquiuitate,  probabile  videatur  se  Wuc  venturum  esse  salmon,  we  regard 
them  as  real  ablatives  absolute.    Comp.  ^  472. 

[§  647.]  8.  The  simple  ahlative  of  the  participle  perfect 
passive  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  the  whole  construc- 
tion of  the  ablative*  absolute,  the  proposition  following  be- 
ing considered  as  a  noun  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  as  the 
subject  of  the  participle ;  e.  g.,  Hannibal,  cognito  insidias 
sibi  parari,  fuga  salutem  quacsivit,  equivalent  to  cognitis 
insidiis  sibi  paratis.  This  use,  however,  is  confined  to  a 
few  participles ;  as,  audita,  cognito,  comperto  (in  a  passive 
sense),  explorato,  desperate^  nuntiato,  edicto. 

Alexander,  audito  Dareum  appropinquare  cum  exercitu,  ob^ 

viam  ire  constituit.  Curt.,  v.,  35,  (13). 
Excepto  quod  non  simul  esses,  cetera  laetus,  Horat.,  Ep, 

[^  648.]  Note. — ^The  place  of  such  an  ablative  is  sometimes  supplied  by 
II  adjective  ;  as,  Liv.,  zxviii.,  35,  multi  adnantes  navibus,  incerto  prae  tent, 
bris  quid  peterent  aut  vitarent,  foede  interierunt ;  i.  e.,  qutan  incertum  esset, 
whicn  would  be  much  more  in  accordance  with  the 'ordinary  practice. 
Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  6,  juxta  periculoso,  ficta  sen  vera  promeret ;  iii.,  60,  ipsorumque 
numinvm  religiones  introspexit,  libera,  ut  quondam,  quid  firmaret  mutarttve. 
Sometimes,  tnough  very  rarely,  a  participle  is  found  in  the  ablative  abso- 
lute Ao  independently,  that  the  proposition  foUowiog  cannot  even  be  con- 
ceived as  its  subject ;  as  in  Liv.,  xxii.,  55,  quunt,  nondtan  palam  /ac/o,  vivt 


-    ,"       ■.-■  ■"■■  -■-  '  .  r^'f^s^ 

,  jMi'tiujitf  pnmucvt  ami]ilorarcnlMr ;  Tacit.,  Aim.,  xL,  10,  in  OifM  nil 
'  JTMBi  muitum  KTtnto,  pmiif  it  Surdarica  ;  aaiTereat.,  Hrcyr.,v.,  I 

*"*""  "     """  "        "^  "    " 

-    Ami. 


!n  a  similir  patsage  in  Cicero,  de  Jfg.Agr.,  ii.,  1 
iccorduig  to  the  majoiily  of  MS3.,  mjui  erraio,  ir-' 
of  these  ablBlife*  absolate,  as  aasfiaUii,  have 
adrettiB  :  see  i  £00. 


-  [§  649.]  9,  Ths  participle  future  paear 
nominative  (and  in  the  construction  of  the  a 
the  infinitive,  in  tlie  accusative  aleo)  the  sigoificalion  «f . ' 
neeeasity,  and  losa  frequently  that  of  posiibilitif !  laiidailn* 
Aus,  one  wbo  must  be  praiaed,  or  ought  to  be  praJsedi> ' 
The  person  by  whom  a  thing  must  be  doni)  is  expressed  • 
.with  this  participle  by  the  dative,  and  not  by  the  prepoHf  ■ 
lion  ab.  •  I 

The  neuter  of  this  participle,  joined  with  a  tense  of  , 
'i(we,  retDJDB  the  signiticatioD  of  necessity;  as,  avdrndmakl 
'nt,  moriaidum  eat,  omnibiti  koi/tmibui  morieitdum  est,  wfif' 
,  isust  venture,  we  ni-i=E  die,  &c.  An  accusative  of  the  olM 
ject,  if  the  verb  is  transitive,  is  joined  with  thia  neuter  onl«^ 
in  iho  early  and  unclassical  writers,  as  Plautua,  Lucretiuj^  i, 
and  Varro,  and  sometimeB  also  by  ^e  poets  who  ore  fond 
of  ancient  expressiona  (as  Siliua  Ital,,  vili.,  36 ;  xi.,  562;:. < 
and  XV.,  105,  on  which  passages  see  the  notes  of  Di'akaBi' 
borch).  Such  an  accuaative  is  generally  changed  into  die 
nominative,  and  the  participle  is  made  to  agree  with  it  in 
gender  and  number;  e.  g.,  virtw  Jaudattda  est,  virtue  muat 
be  praised,  or,  we  must  praise  virtue ;  omnes  captivi  acci- 
deadi  tunc,  all  the  prisoners  must  be  put  to  death,  or,  we 
must  put  to  death.  Sec. ;  Aaec  via  tibi  ineunda  (ingredim- 
daj  est,  you  must  take  this  road,  or,  this  road  must  be  ta- 
ken by  you. 

Hence  it  ia  better  to  say,  quoniant  aetemae  poenae  in 
tnorte  timendae  aunt,  than  aetemas  tfiioniavi  pomas  in  morte 
timendum  est,  as  we  read  in  Lucretius,  i.,  112.  The  only 
passages  in  which  Cicero  joins  an  accusative  of  the  object 
with  such  a  participle,  are  the  following;  Cai.  Maj.,  2, 
Volumits  »ane,  msi  molestum  eat.  Goto,  tam^vam  longam 
altquam  viam  confeceris,  qitam  nobit  qvoque  ingrediendUm 
sit,  istuc,  qyo  pervenisfi,  videre  quale  sit;  and  Fragtn.,  p. 
Scaur.,  13,  Obliviscendum  nobis  puiatis  matntm  in  liberoM, 
virananinuxores  scelera?  Corap.  Quiotil,  iv.,  5,17,  Quod 
tamen  neino  tic  accipiet,  ut  omnia  credat  addendum. 
<J«W»  suo  cmque  judich  sit  tttendtm,.  d^^iale  factu  est,  mi 
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td  sentire  semper^  quod  tu  velist  Cio,,  de  Nat,  Deor^ 
111.,  1. 
Diligerttia  in  omnibus  rebus  plurimum  valet :  haec  praeci 
ime  colenda  eU  nohis^  haec  semper  adhibenda,  Cic,  de 
OraLf  ii.,  35. 

[6  650.]  Note  1.— The  participle  in  dua  never  has  the  signification  of  pos- 
sibiiityin  classical  prose,  for  although  we  frequently  read  in  Cicero's  work 
de  Omciis,  int^Ugmdum  esi,  in  the  sense  of  mtelUgUur  or  faeUe  potest  iniel- 
ligi,  still  it  implies,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  proper  or  becoming  to  see 
or  understand.  In  like  manner,  a  kind  of  mcxral  ooligati<m  is  expressed ; 
in  Verr.,  iv.,  59^  hi  qui  hospUea  ad  m  quae  trisenda  tunidmeresolent,theitnngB 
to  be  seen,  the  curiosities  of  towns ;  and  iv.,  60,  Umgum  est  eommemorartt 
fpuu  ttpud  qwsque  wsenda  euMt  UAa  Asia  et  Chaecia.  A  similar  obligation  is 
expressed  m  the  following  passages ;  Cic,  de  Of.y  i.,  31,  «t  Chree  et  Calyp 
80  mulieree  appellandae  ewd  ;  de  J^,  iii.,  2,  quasi  kehtari  t^rist  n  hoe  veroe 
in  tarn  praeeuira  re  uiendum  est ;  Tusc.,  i,  1 ,  jam  Ula,  quae  rSitwraj  nan  Utteris 
assecuti  sunt  (Romani),  naqme  twn  Cfraeda,  neque  uUa  cum  gente  s%mt  cot^ 
renda  ;  L  e.,  eonferri  d^bent.  In  classical  prose  it  signifies  possibility  only 
when  joined  with  the  particle  vix  (compare  Bremi  on  Nep.,  Att.,  16) ;  e. 
g.,  Cic,  de  Orat.f  i.,  21,  vix  optandum  nobis  rnddrntur;  Caes.,  BelL  Credit  v., 
26,  vix  erat  credendwnt  equivalent  to  vix  credi  poterat.  Writers  of  the  sub- 
sequent period  use  it  in  this  sense  with  negative  particles,  and  this  use 
was  extended  by  still  later  writers,  who  employ  the  participle  fut.  pass,  in 
the  sense  of  possibility  as  well  as  in  that  ol  necessity. 

[^  651 .]  Note  2. — Ab  with  the  ablative  is  sometimes  found  in  Cicero  with 
the  participle  future  pass,  instead  of  the  dative.  In  some  cases  he  adopts 
this  construction  for  particular  reasons ;  as,  p,  Le^.  Man,,  2,  aguniur  bona 
nndtortan  OMiim,  quibus  est  a  vobis  et  ipaorum  et  m  pubHeae  causa  eonsuien" 
dtim,  for  the  two  datives  quibus  wAis  might,  for  a  moment,  prevent  our  un- 
derstanding the  passage,  p.  Muren.,  26,  ^  54;  and  p.  Pktnc,  3,  ^  8,  ou  ac- 
count of  the  parallel  ab  wnich  precedes ;  and  p.  MUon.,  in  nn.,  fortem  et  a 
vobis  conservandwn  vtrum,  since  the  dative  vobis  might  be  Uiken  as  a  dati 
vus  commodi  (comp.,  also,  p.  Sext,  18,  ^  41).  Sometimes,  however,  ab  is 
used  without  any  special  reason ;  as,  odFam,,  xui,  16,  eosase  obseroandos 
et  eolendos  putabat;  ad  Att.,  z.,  ^  ptUns  lenitas  amanda  potius  ab  iUo  quam 
tarn  crudeliter  negU^nda  ;  p.  Rob,,  2,  sic  enim  existimare  debetis,  rem  nuUam 
majorem,  magis  vericulosam,  me^  ab  omnibns  vobis  providendam,  adpopulum 
Romanum  esse  aelatam  ;  in  RulL^  ii.,  35,  non  eos  in  deorum  inunoftatium  im- 
nuro  venerandos  a  vobis  et  eolendos  putatis  ?  p.  Leg.  Man.,  12,  atque  haec  a  me 
in  dicendo  fraetereunda  nan  sunt.  Hence  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  no 
alteration  is  needed  in  the  passage  of  the  same  oration :  ne  forte  a  «o6w, 
quae  diUgenUssime  providenda  sunt,  contemnenda  esse  videantur.  But  these 
are  all  the  passages  of  Cicero,  and  their  number  is  very  small  in  compar- 
ison with  the  very  numerous  instances  in  which  the  rule  is  observed.  We 
mention  this  to  prevent  beginners  from  believing  that  these  exceptions  are 
frequent,  because  three  happen  to  occur  in  one  oration. 

[§  652.]  10.  In  the  remaining  cases  this  participle  has, 
likewise,  occasionally  the  signification  of  necessity  (e.  g., 
CiCf  Pkilip.f  iii.,  4,  a  L,  Bruto^prindpe  hujus  maxime  con- 
servandi  generis  et  nominisj;  but  it  much  more  frequently 
supplies  the  place  of  the  participle  present  passive,  that 
•s,  it  has  the  meaning  of  a  continued  passive  state ;  e.  g^ 
occupatus  sum  in  Utteris  scribendis,  in  letters  which  are  be- 
ing written;  peritfss  rei  publicae  regendac,     A  reference 
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to  fhtcm  time,  also,  may  be  impHed,  but  tbis  ariseB  ftoa 
the  connexion,  and  not  from  me  participle  itself;  e,  g^ 
consilium  Uhertaiis  rectiperandae ;  mdsaus  erat  ad  names 
comparandas.  For  the  rest,  see  the  chapter  on  the  ge- 
rund. 

[^  663.]  JVbte^With  the  Teitt  dan  and  tndtre,  mitUi^  comtedmn^  md 
MiMMfv^  aenpirt,  and  •MacqMrv,  Joonv  and  e^^ 

lar  meaning,  tne  pmpoae  for  which  anythinf  ia  giTeD,  aent,  d&c,  la  i 

ed  paaaively  by  the  nxtoie  participle ;  e.  |^,  rMr  &rpan  Cynm  \ 
oemdtmAtm  trmdidit,  to  be  kiUed ;  Ciceio,  CImImm  iibwruMU  jmmcmM 
m^df  <ft'rifrfffMh#ffiiff  09iuidj6itf  9tmotit  *  dtMMt  mm  jiAitMOBMMV  cacalln 


nat;  quatHtor  eohtnmaa  ioeimt  deMmtdatf  etUnu  mad^jiumimt ;  eomAamnH 
eohmutM faeiendtu i  Horace, Aaecytw comedendm rwlkiqmu,  Bottheaame 
may  be  ezpreaaed  actirelTby  meana  of  ad  with  the  gerund ;  e.  g.,  gcaiaala 
mawn Mad  doemidim  dabai;  Cam&r cppidtm md dmendmi  mStiiSbm  C9m- 
eernk;  wmettrm  nebig pnpotM  mmt ad  mOtrndmn.  (Tne  poeta  uae  the  iiiufin- 
-itive  active ;  aa,  Herat,  Cwrm.,  i,  26,  TriMtUmm  et  mtHu  tndmnpntmviam 
martOamraaijMrfaraveftfw;  in  proae  it  ia  a  rare  exception,  and  occnra  only 
in  the  phraae  Mw» dar^,  in  Cic.,  TVm.,  i,  86;  or,  mmutrare,  in  TerentI, 
Amdr,,  uL,  S.  4.)  The  conatmctioa  of  cursrawxth  the  aame  partic^le  alao 
dmerfea  to  be  noticed;  e.  g.,  CoaanamrM  dirutoamljj^mdronfidmdoteth 
rtnrit,  he  ordered  them  to  be  reatored,  or  had  them  reatored;  Pibridut pet' 
fitg^  redueemdum  cunmU  adPyi7AiMn,he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  back ; 
fimm  n  9tau  m^pbm  fKciendmi  ammL  I  had  him  honourably  bnried.  In 
the  aiher  age  we  alao  nnd  the  ezpreaaum  habeofadenditm,  I  have  to  do,  or 
moat  do ;  e.  g.,  Plm.,  JEStl  NaL,  Pra^,  kuk  Wtdae  nApinm,  fmd  tmgtdiM 
cemtmrntur  UMm,  ne  perUgendoa  «m  htUr—;  Tacit.,  Aim.,  ziv.,  44,  H  mme 
pnmum  Httuendum  nabmmua.  Sabeo  facere,  I  can  do,  occura  pi  Cicero. 
Bee  ^  562. 

[§  654.]  11.  This  participle  should  properly  be  formed 
only  from  active  transitive  verbs,  but  it  is  formed  also  from 
deponents  which  have  a  transitive  meaning ;  e.  g.,  in  imi- 
tando  hoc  scriptore,  i.  e.,  if  this  writer  is  imitated.  Of  in- 
transitive verbs,  however,  only  the  neuter  of  this  participle 
is  used  with  est^  erat,  &c. ;  e.  g.,  quiescendum  est,  dormi- 
endum,  eundum  est. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

USE     OF    THE    GERUND. 

[§  655.]  1.  The  gerund  is  in  form  nothing  else  than  the 
four  oblique  cases  of  the  neuter  of  the  participle  future 
passive.  It  governs  the  case  of  its  verb,  and  with  regard 
to  ite  signification  it  supplies  the  place  of  a  declinable  in- 
finitive present  active,  and  is  a  verbal  substantive,  just  as 
in  English  the  present  participle  is  used  as  a  verbal  sub- 
stantive.    Thus  we  find  the  dative  in  Quintilian,  xi.,  2,  35. 


} 
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iUud  ediscendo  scribendoque  commune  est,  this  is  common 
to  learning  by  heart  and  writing ;  the  ablative  in  Cicero, 
Tusc.^  iii.,  7,  discrepat  a  timendo  conjidere;  LcieL^  27,  am- 
icitia  dicta  est  ah  amando.  Examples  of  the  genitive  are 
given  above,  §  425.  The  accusative  presents  a  difference 
urom  the  infinitive,  for  the  latter,  which  is  also  used  as  an 
accusative  (§  697),  has  the  power  of  an  absti*act  noun, 
whereas  the  gerund  expresses  a  real  action ;  e.  g.,  Senec, 
de  Benef^t^,,  10  fmultum  interest  inter  dare  et  accipere;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Cic,  de  Fin.,  iii.,  20,  Nan  solum  ad  dis- 
cendum  propensi  sumus,  sed  etiam  ad  docendum. 

[§  656.]  2.  The  relation  of  the  gerund  to  the  real  par- 
ticiple future  passive  is  this :  as  the  gerund  has  an  active 
meaning,  e.  g.,  consilium  scribendi,  the  design  of  writing 
or  to  write,  it  may  have  an  accusative  as  its  object ;  as, 
consilium  scrihendi  epistolam,  and  this  construction  may, 
without  any  change  of  meaning,  be  changed  into  the  pass- 
ive :  consilium  scrihendae  epistolae,  the  design  of  a  letter 
to  be  written,  or,  that  a  letter  should  be  written.  The  ac- 
cusative is  thus  always  changed  into  the  case  in  which 
the  gerimd  stood.  This  change  into  the  passive  may  take 
place  wherever  no  ambiguity  is  likely  to  arise;  i.  e.,  wher- 
ever the  gender  is  distinguishable ;  hence  it  generally  does 
not  take  place  when  the  accusative,  dependent  upon  the 
gerund,  is  the  neuter  of  a  pronoim  or  adjective;  e.  g., 
studium  Ulud  efficiendi,  cupido  plura  cognoscendi,  not  illiu6 
efflciendi,  or  plurium  cognoscendorum^  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  see  whether  the  genitives  illiv^s  and  plurium 
are  masculine  or  neuter.  Hence  it  is  better  to  say  lex  ap^ 
pellata  ^t  a  suum  cuique  tribuendOf  than  a  sua  cuique  tri" 
Imendo,  But,  independently  of  this  reason,  the  change  of 
the  active  construction  into  the  passive,  with  the  participle 
future  (which  modem  grammarians  caU  gerundivum^  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  gerund),  is  less  frequent  in  some 
writers,  Livy  and  Curtius  for  example,  than  in  others. 

[^657.]  Not€  1. — The  passive  construction  is  also  found  with  utor.fruor, 
/wtgoTf  and  potior,  because  these  verbs  were  originally  joined  with  an  ac- 
catative,  and  sometimes  are  still  so  used  in  our  writers.  (See  ^  465.) 
Hence  we  read  in  Cicero,  de  Fin,,  i.,  3,  sa^ientia  rum  paranda  nobis  solum, 
sed  etiam  Jruenda  est;  de  Of.,  ii.,  12,  jttsUtiae  fruendae  causa  videntur  olim 
bene  morati  reges  constituti  ;  de  Off.^  \.,  8,  expetuntur  autem  divitiae  quum  ad 
usus  vitae  necessarios,  turn  ad  perfruendas  volt^tates ;  T\isc.,  iii.,  7,  ocului 
probe  affectus  ad  suum  munus  fungendum  ;  in  Verr.,  ii.,  18,  omnia  bona  ei  uten- 
da  ac  possidenda  tradiderat ;  Caes.,  Bell,  Gall.,  iii.,  6,  hostes  in  spent  potivn- 
dorum  castrorum  venerant;  and  thus  we  very  frequently  find  m  Livy  nm^ 
Curtius,  spes  potiundae  urbia,  petrae.    As  an  exception,  the  same  (^c-c(ir& 
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with  the  verb  mederi,  which,  in  the  eariy  language,  was  like^rise  101110 
times  joined  with  the  accusative,  whence  we  find  in  Livy,  viiL,  36,  and 
Yell.  Pat.,  ii.,  25,  medendis  corporibus.    InvidendttSf  poenitendus,  and  puden- 
dus  have  become  adjectives. 

[^  658.]  Note  2. — There  are  a  few  passages  in  good  authors,  in  which 
the  gerund  is  used  in  a  passive  sense ;  Cic,  in  Verr.^  i.,  18,  cenaendi  coMsa 
haecfrequentia  convenit,  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  the  censuiB ;  p.  Flacc^ 
32,  n  aliena  censendo  Deciama  sua  facere  posset;  Veil.  Pat.,  iL,  15,  ad  een- 
sendum  ex  provinciis  in  Italiam  revocare  ;  Cic,  ad  Forney  vii.,  3,  odes  ad  «m- 
perandum  ;  i.  e.,  ut  imperetur  tibi :  Tusc.^  i.,  23,  ceteris^  quae  moveniw,  hie 
fonSf  hoc  principium  est  movendi  ;  Nep.,  Att..,  9,  spes  restituendit  the  hope  of 
being  restored.     See  Bremi's  note  on  this  passage. 

[§  659.]  3.  The  particular  cases  in  which  the  gerund, 
and,  under  the  limitations  above  mentioned,  the  participle 
future  passive  are  used,  are  the  following : 

(aj  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  is  used  after  substan- 
tives and  after  relative  adjectives.  (See  §  436.)  In  Eng- 
lish, substantives  and  relative  adjectives  are  followed  ei- 
ther by  "of,"  with  the  participle  present,  or  by  **to," 
with  the  infinitive ;  e.  g.,  ars  dicendi,  the  art  of  speaking; 
discendi  cujndus,  desirous  to  learn.  Such  substantives, 
among  many  others,  are,  ars,  causa,  consilium,  cansuetudo, 
cupiditasy  facultas,  occasio,  potestas,  spes,  studium,  volunt- 
as. The  ablatives  catesd  and  gratia  are  also  joined  with 
the  genitive  of  the  gerund ;  e.  g.,  discendi  causa,  for  the 
sake  or  purpose  of  learning ;  quidam  canes  venandi  gra- 
tia  comparantur. 

Note. — It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  with  these  and  other  sub- 
stantives the  infinitive  may  also  be  used  (see  ^  598),  when  with  a  tense  of 
esse  they  form  a  periphrasis  for  a  verb  which  is  joined  with  the  infinitive, 
or  when  they  supply  the  place  of  an  adjective  expression,  of  which  the  in- 
finitive is  the  subject ;  e.  g.,  Sallust,  Cat.,  30,  qvibus  omnia  honesta  atque 
inhonesta  vendere  mo»  erat,  with  whom  it  was  a  custom,  or  who  were  ac- 
customed ;  Cic,  Ttisc,  i.,  41,  tempus  est  abire,  it  is  time,  that  is,  tempesHvwn 
est,  it  is  proper  to  go  ;  but  we  may  also  say  est  (i.  e.,  adest)  tempus  abatndi; 
as  in  Quintil.,  xi.,  3,  61,  jam  tempus  est  dicendi,  quae  sit  apta  pronuntiaHo; 
Liv.,  ii.,  53,  Mos,  credo,  non  placehat,  sine  Romano  duce exerdtuque  socios  pro- 
priis  viribus  consiliisque  bella  gerere :  here  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive 
depends  upon  the  whole  construction,  and  more  especially  upon  placebai. 
for  else  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  say  sociorum  mos  bella  ^erendi.  All 
other  constructions,  especially  the  infinitive  after  relative  adjectives,  are 
poetical. 

Beate  vivendi  cupidiUUe  incensi  omnes  sumus,  Cicero. 
Parsimonia  est  scientia  vitandi  sumptus  supervacfws,  aut 

ars  re  familiari  moderate  utendi,  Senec,  de  Benef,, 

ii.,  34. 
Postremo  Catilina  dissimtdandi  causa  aut  sui  expurgandt, 

sicuti  jurgio  lacessitus  foret,  in  senatum  venit,  Sallust, 

Cat,,  31. 
Epami'nondas  studfos2/s  erat  audiendi,  Nep.,  Epam.,  3. 
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(b)  If  the  verb  governs  the  accusative,  the  passive 
construction  with  the  participle  future  is  commonly  pre- 
ferred. 

Quis  ignarat  Gallos  usque  ad  hanc  diem  retinere  illam  im- 

manem  ac  harharam  consuetudinem  hominum  immolast' 

dorum  ?  Cic,  p.  Fowt.^  10. 
'Biita  sunt  (a  Catilina  ejusque  sociis)  consUia  urbis  delen- 

dae,  civium  truddandorumy  nominis  Romani  exttnguen" 

dif  Cic,  p,  Muren,,  37. 
Timotheus  rei  mUitaris  (belli  gerendi)  Juit  peritus,  neque 

minus  civitaiis  regendae,  Nep.,  Timoih,^  1. 

[6  660.]  Note  1. — The  rule  respecting  the  agreement  of  the  participle 
with  the  noun  in  gender  and  number  is  apparently  violated  in  the  genitive 
of  the  personal  pronouns,  since  (ut,  even  when  feminine,  is  joined  with  the 
mascuhne  or  neuter  form  of  the  participle ;  Plant.,  TVkckZ.,  iL,  4, 19,  qw>- 
ntom  tm  videndi  est  copia ;  Ovid,  Heroii..,  zz.,  74,  copia  placandi  sit  modo 
parva  tui,  and  veatri  and  «ia,  even  when  they  are  plural,  are  joined  with 
the  singular  of  the  participle.  Thus  we  read,  in  lav.,  xzi.,  41,  non  vereor 
ne  q%Us  hoc  ms  vestri  adkortofidi  causa  magnifice  lo^  existimet ;  Cic,  de 
Divin.i  ii.,  17,  doUo  tantum  Stoicos  vestros  Epicureis  urridendi  stU  facultatem 
iedisse ;  in  Cat.t  i.,  3,  qtaan  multi  principes  dvitatis  Roma  non  torn  sui  conser- 
vandif  quam  tuomm  consUiortun  reprimendorum  causa  profugerunt ;  and  fro- 
qu^ly  in  Caesar ;  e.  g.,  BelL  Go/I.,  iii.,  6,  neque  sui  couigendi  hostUms  /a- 
cuUatem  reUnquunt;  iv.,  13,  in  ctutra  venerurU,  sui  purganai  causa.  No  in- 
stance  has  yet  been  found  of  a  feminine  mei  or  nostri  oeing  joined  with  the 
mascul.  (or  neuter)  of  the  participle,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  it. 
[t  must  be  supposed  that  tliis  peculiarity  arises  from  the  singular  form  of 
these  genitives,  which  are  properly  derived  from  the  neuters  mettnit  tuumy 


tjus,  referring  to  a  woman,  is  found  with  the  genit.  masc.  of  the  participle, 
in  Terent.,  PhomL,  i.,  3,  24,  and  Hec.,  iii.,  3,  12  (for  in  Phorm.^  v.,  6,  40, 
this  is  only  a  correction  of  Bentley).  ^ 

[^  661.}  A  similar  irregularity,  but  more  difficult  to  explain,  occurs  in 
Ihe  combmation  of  the  genitive  of  the  gerund  with  the  genitive  plural  of 
substantives,  instead  of  the  accusative.  It  is  found  not  only  in  some  pas- 
sages of  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  frequently  in  Gellius,  who  was  fond  of 
reviving  obsolete  forms,  but  also  in  the  following  passages  of  Cicero,  de 
Invent,  f  ii.,  2,  ex  mawre  enxm  copia  nobis^  quam  t2/i,  Juit  exemplontm  eligeruU 
potestas;  de  Univ.,  %  9,  reliquorum  sidentm  qttae  causa  coUocandi^Fuerit^quae- 

neontm  sit  coUocatWt  m  aUum  sermonem  differendum  est ;  in  Kinr.,  ii.,  31, 
lines  quibus  ne  r^iciundi  quidem  ampUus  quam  trium  judicum  praeclarae 
ieges  Comeliae  faciunt  potestatem  ;  in  Verr.y  iv.,  47,  earum  autem  rerum  mdlarn 
sun  iste  neque  infitiandi  raiionemy  neqw  dUfendendi  facultatem  reliquit;  Philip.  ^ 
v.,  3,  Agitur,  utrum  M.  Antonio  factdtas  detur  opprimendae  reipw>licae,  caedis 
faciendae  bononuny  diripiendae  wto,  agrorum  suis  latronibus  condonandij  pop- 
ukan  Romanum  servUu^  opprimendi :  an  horum  nihil  facere  ei  liceat.  It  once 
occurs  in  Cicero  with  the  genit.  plur.  of  a  pronoun ;  de  Fin.^  v.,  7,  eorum 
(for  ea)  adipiscendi  causa.  Comp.  Sueton.,  Aug.y  98,  permissa  licentia  diripi- 
endi  pomonmif  with  the  remarks  of  the  commentators.  We  are  of  opimon 
that  the  noun,  which  properly  depends  upon  the  gerund,  is  by  some  con- 
fusion, of  Which  instances  occur  in  every  language,  connected  and  made 
to  depend  upon  the  substantive.  Sjaetonius,  e.  g.,  might  have  said  licentia 
dir^endi  porno,  or  Uesntia  po$morum  diripiendorum;  but  what  he  does  8ay  is 
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a  combination  ot  noth.  Another  method  of  explaining  this'pecuiiarity  it 
adopted  by  Kritz  (o'^  Sallust,  Cat.,  31),  who  thmks  that  the  gerund  and 
the  leading  substantive  are  so  closely  united  as  to  constitute  oiuy  one  idea, 
and  form,  as  it  were,  only  one  compound  word  ;  as,  eligendi  potestat  (elefc- 
tive  power),  exemplonan  (of  examples).  But  see  Madvig  on  Cic,  de  Fifu, 
i,  18,  6  60. 

[^662.]  Noite2. — The  genitive  in  general  serves  to  express  quality  in  the 
case  of  a  substantive  joined  to  an  adjective ;  and  hence  the  genitive,  not 
only  of  a  gerund,  but  of  a  substantive  joined  with  the  participle  future 
passive  and  esse,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *'  having  a  tendency  to  a  thing,'' 
or,  "  serving  a  certain  purpose  •"  e.  g.,  Sallust,  Cat.,  6,  Regium  unperhan 
initio  conservandae  libertatis  atque  augendae  rei  ptdfUcae  fuerat ;  Caes.,  Bell. 
Alex.,  65,  qwim  mitlta  contra  morem  contuetudinemque  militarem  fierent,  quae 
dtMSolvendae  discipUnae  severitatis^ue  essent ;  Liv.,  xxvii.,  9,  haec  prodend*  im- 
perii Romani,  tradendae  Hannibab  victoriae  aunt ;  xl.,  29,  lectis  rerum  sttmmia 
quum  animadvertisset  pleraqtte  dissolvendarum  religionum  ease,  L.  PettlHo  dixit f 
aeae  eoa  libroa  in  ignem  conjectuntm  eaae.  The  same  construction  occurs  fre- 
quently in  this  author ;  comp.  iii.,  39,  and  xxxviii.,  50,  nihil  tarn  aequandae 
libertatia  eaae,  and  v.,  3,  with  the  notes  of  Gronovius  and  Drakenborch. 
Eaae  must  be  understood  in  Sallust,  Jug.,  88,  quae  poatquam  glorioaa  modo 
neque  belli  patrandi  cognovit ;  and  in  direct  connexion  with  a  substantive  in 
SiQlust*8  speech  of  Lepidus,  in  the  Fragm,  Hiat.,  lib.  i.,  SvUa  eo  proceaait, 
tU  nihil  glorioaum  niai  tutum  et  omnia  retinendae  dominationia  honeata  aeatu- 
met ;  i.  e.,  omnia  quae  aimt  dominationia  retinendae.  In  Cicero  this  use  of 
the  genitive  with  eaae  occurs  only  de  Leg.,  ii.,  23,  Cetera  in  duedeam 
(tabulis)  minuertdi  aunt  aumptua  lamentationiaque  Juneria  ;  and  in  Verr.,  ii,, 
53,  ut  ahtdia  cupiditateaque  honorvm  atque  ambitionea  ex  omnibua  dvitatUma  tal- 
leret,  quae  rea  evertendae  rei  publicae  aoient  eaae,  which,  according  to  the  aibove 
examples,  it  is  better  to  consider  as  a  genitive  than  as  a  dative,  for  which 
Garatoni  takes  it.  ' 

(Carthagine)  pro  ae  qtdaque  quae  diiUinae  obaidionia  tolerandae  aunt,  ex  agria 
convehit,  Liv.,  xxx.,  9. 

[§  663.]  Note  3. — It  is  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  the 
Latin  Syntax,  and  a  decided  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  to  use  the  gen- 
itive of  the  gerund  to  express  a  purpose  or  intention  (it  does  not  occur  in 
Cicero),  for  this  is  generally  expressed  by  the  addition  of  causa,  or  by  the 
dative  of  the  gerund.  (See  ^  764.)  Another  irregular  use  of  the  genitive 
of  the  gerund,  instead  of  the  infinitive,  occurs  in  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  43,  Plan- 
cinam  haud  dvbie  Auguata  manuit  muliebri  aemulatione  Agrippinam  insectandi, 
though  the  genitive  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  as  dependent  upon  monere; 
but  in  Ann.,  xiii.,  26,  nee  grave  manumissis,  per  idem  obsequium  retinendi  lib- 
ertatem^  per  quod  assecuti  sunt  ;  xv.,  21,  maneat  provincialious  potentiam.  suam 
tali  modo  ostentandi ;  and  xv.,  6,  Vologesi  vetus  et  penitus  infixum  erat  arma 
Romana  vitandi — the  genitive  of  the  gerund  is  used  quite  m  the  sense  of 
the  infinitive,  and  can  scarcely  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  ellipsis 
of  negotium,  to  tov  (pevyeLv.  Compare  the  observations  of  Gronovius  on 
Livy,  xxxv.,  49. 

[§  664.]  4.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  is  used  after  ad- 
jectives w^hich  govern  this  case  (§  409),  especially  after 
utilis,  inutilis,  noxius,  par^  aptus,  idonetis,  and  after  verba 
and  other  expressions  de:  oting  a  purpose  or  design.  In 
this  sense,  however,  it  is  much  more  common,  at  least  in 
Cicero,  to  use  ad  with  the  accusative  of  the  gerund,  or  a 
clause  with  ut,  (The  expressions  which,  from  their  mean- 
ing, are  most  frequently  joined  with  the  dative  of  the  ge- 
rund, are,  studcrc,  infe?itum  esse,  tenipus  impendere,  terrtpu^ 
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Gonsumere  or  insumere,  operam  dare,  sufftcere,  satis  essct 
deesse  and  esse,  in  the  sense  "serving  for,"  "being  ade- 
quate to."  In  the  language  of  the  silver  age,  however, 
the  dative  is  not  limited  to  particular  expressions,  but  is 
used  very  extensively,  chiefly  after  verbs  of  motion,  to 
express  the  purpose.)  The  participle  future  passive,  as 
vras  remarked  above,  is  used  much  more  frequently  than 
the  dative  of  the  gerund  with  ad  and  the  accusative. 

Aqua  nitrosa  utUis  est  hibendo,  Plin.,  Hist,  Nat,  xxxvi.,  6. 
Nonfuit  consilium  socordia  atque  desidia  bonum  otium  can- 

terere,  neque  vero  agrum  colendo  ant  venando  intentum 

aetatem  agere,  Sallust,  CaL,  4. 
Brutus  quum  studere  revocandis  in  urbem  regibus  liheros 

suos  camperisset,  secUri  eos  percussit,  Flor.,  i.,  9. 
Tiberius  quasi  Jirmandae  valetudini  in  Campaniam  conces^ 

sit,  Tacit.,  Ann.^  iii.,  31. 

Note  l.^Esse  with  the  dative  of  the  gerund  is  usually  explained  by  the 
ellipsis  of  idoneus^  but  it  is  better  not  to  have  recourse  to  an  ellipsis,  and 
to  consider  it  analogous  to  the  expression  auxilio  alicui  esse.  Thus  we  read 
in  Cicero,  non  solvendo  esse,  to  be  insolvent ;  in  Livy,  ii.,  8,  divites,  qttioneri 
ferendo  essent,  able  to  bear  the  burden;  xxvii., 25,  rempublicam  esse  gratiae 
referendae,  able  to  show  its  gratitude ;  and  in  Celsus,  viii.,  10,  7,  medica- 
menta,  auae  puri  movendo  sunt.  We  must  add  the  political  expression  scri- 
bendo  affuerunt ;  i.  e.,  at  the  drawing  up  of  a  senatus  consultum,  there  were 
present. 

[^  665.]  Note  2.— The  dative  of  the  gerund  is  generally,  also,  used  with 
the  names  of  dtgnities  and  offices ;  e.  g.,  decemviri  legibus  scribertdis,  the  ten 
commissioners  lor  drawing  up  a  code  of  laws ;  duumvir^  or,  ^ndecimvir 
sacris  faciitndis  ;  triumvir  agro  dando  ;  triumvtr  coloniis  deducendts^  juventuti 
conqtUrendaef  senatui  legendo;  tresviri  reipubUcae  constituendae,  and  also  with 
the  word  comitia;  as  in  Livy,  comitia  regi  creandoy  creandis  decemviris,  though 
here  the  genitive  may  also  be  used. 

[§666.]  5.  The  accusative  of  the  gerund  is  always  de- 
pendent upon  prepositions,  most  frequently  upon  ad  (to), 
or  inter  (during  or  amid),  but  soikietimes,  also,  upon  ante, 
circa,  and  ob.  The  change  into  the  passive  construction, 
with  the  participle  future,  takes  place  almost  invariably 
when  the  gerund  governs  an  accusative. 

Mores  puerorum  se  inter  ludendum  simplicius  detegunt^ 
Quintil.,  i.,  3. 

Musicen  natura  ipsa  nobis  videtur  ad  tolerandos  facUius  la- 
bores  velut  muneri  dedisse,  Quintil.,  i.,  10,  16. 

Note. — The  beginner  must  particularly  attend  to  the  use  of  the  gerund 
(without  a  noun)  with  inters  which  is  equivalent  to  our  "during,"  or 
**  amid  ;"  e.'g.,  inter  eundian,  inter  bibendumj  inter  andndanditmy  inter  vapu- 
landum. 

[§  667.J    6.  The  ablative  of  the  gerund  is  used :  faj 
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Without  a  preposition,  as  an  ahlativu8  instrumenii,  fbj 
With  the  prepositions  ab,  de,  ex^  and  in.  In  the  first  case 
the  construction  is  commonly,  and  in  the  latter  always, 
changed  into  the  passive  when  the  gerund  governs  on  ac- 
cusative. The  accusative  of  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adject- 
ive alone  is  generally  retained.  (See  §  656,  and  the  last 
of  the  following  passages.) 

Hominis  mens  discendo  alitur  et  cogitcmdo^  Cic.,  de  Off, 
Caesar  dando,  sublevando,  ignoscendo,  Cato  nihil  largituh 

do  gloriam  adeptas  est,  Sallust,  CaU,  54. 
Superstitione  tollenda  nan  toUitur  rdigio,  Cic,  de  JMvin,, 

ii.,  in  fin. 
Fortitude  in  lahoribus  periculisque  sttbeundie  eernitur,  tern- 

perantia  in  praetermittendis  voluptatibus,  prudentia  in 

delectu  bonorum  et  malorum^justitia  in  sua  cuiqne  trihur 

endoy  Cic,  de  Fin,,  v.,  23. 

Note. — The  ablative  of  the  gerund  is  very  rarely  employed  in  any  other 
way ;  Cic,  de  Off.^  i.,  15,  mUlum  oMcium  referenda  gratia  magU  necessarium 
estt  instead  of  relatione  gratiae ;  Liv.,  vi.,  14,  n9C  jam  potndendia  publid* 
agris  contentos  esse^  instead  of  possessione  agrorum.  To  the  prepositions 
found  with  the  ablative  of  the  gerund  we  must  add  pro^  which  occurs  in  a 
passage  of  Livy,  zxiii.,  28,  pro  opeferenda  aodis  persit  ire  ipse  ad  ttrbem  dedi 
tarn  nuper  in  fidem  Rornanorum  ommgnandamy  instead  of  giving  assistance  to 
his  alhes.  An  irregular  use  of  the  ablat.  of  the  gerund  occurs  in  Tacit., 
Ann.y  xiv.,  4,  Nero  matrem  prosequitur  abeuntem,  artius  ocvlis  et  pectori  kae* 
rensj  sive  explenda  simrdatione  seu  periturae  matris  supremus  aspectus  quamvis 
ferum.  animum  retinebat,  where  the  ablat.  is  employed  for  the  dative ;  Ann., 
lii.,  19,  is  finis  fuit  ulciscenda  Germanici  morte ;  here  the  ablative  implies 
time :  "  in  avenging  the  death  of  Germanicus." 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

USE     OF    THE     SUPINE.* 

§  668.]  1.  The  two  supines  are,  in  form,  cases  of  a  vei- 
substantive  of  the  fourth  declension.  The  first  supine, 
or  that  in  um^  is  the  accusative,  and  the  second,  or  that  in 
w,  may  be  either  the  dative  or  the  ablative,  according  to  § 
81.  But  with  regard  to  construction,  the  supine  in  um  re- 
mains a  true  part  of  a  verb,  for  it  does  not  govern  the  gen- 
itive, but  the  case  of  the  verb.  The  supine  in  u  does  not 
govern  any  case,  and  for  this  reason  we  assign  to  it  a  pass- 
ive meaning. 

2.  The  supine  in  um  is  used  with  verbs  which  express 
motion  to  a  place ;  e.  g.,  ire,  projicisci,  contendere,  pergere^ 

■       ■■■—    .1  I.  ^1  ■  ■■     k  I 
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festinare,  venirCf  mittere^  trajicere;  and  it  indicatOR  the 
object ;  e.  g.,  cubitum  ire,  to  go  to  sleep ;  exploratum 
spectdatum,  aquatum^  Jrumentatum,  ptibulcUum  mittere^ 
oratum  ohsecratumque  venire;  or,  with  a  case  depending 
on  the  supine,  Cicero,  mittit  rogatum  ea  vasa  ;  Livy,  le- 
gati  venerunt  questum  injurias  et  res  tepetitum  ;  Virgil,  non 
ego  G-rails  serviturn  matrihus  ibo.  The  same  meaning  is 
implied  in  the  expression,  alicui  nuptum  dare  (or  tradere, 
coUocarejy  to  ^ve  a  woman  in  maiTiage.  But  the  Latin 
writers  in  general  prefer  using  the  gerund  in  the  accusa- 
tive with  ad,  or  in  the  ffenitive  with  causa^  or  the  partici- 
ple future  active  instead  of  the  supine. 

Philippus  Argis  a  Pausania,  quum  spectatum  ludaa  iret^ 
jtixta  theatrum  occistts  est^  Nep.,  de  Reg,,  2. 

[%  669.]  JVbte. — Eo^  w,  if,  with  the  supine,  literally  signifies  •*  I  go  to  do 
a  thing, *'  and  hence  "  I  intend,"  or  **  am  going  to."  Instances  of  this 
meaning  occur  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  m  the  prose  of  the  period  af- 
ter the  time  of  Cicero,  who  himself  does  not  make  nse  of  it  (comp.  Cic, 
ud  /Vnh.,  xiv.,  i.,  5),  for  the  periphrastic  conjugation  by  means  of  esse  and 
the  participle  future  active  expresses  the  same  meaning ;  e.  g.,  Terent., 
Andr.,  i,  1,  107,  Mea  Glycerivm,  quid  agis  ?  cw  te  is  perditum  7  Heaut.,  ii., 
3,  74,  in  mea  vita  tu  tibi  utudem  is  quaesitum,  scelus  ?  villain,  do  you  intend 
to  acquire  £une  at  the  cost  of  my  life  ?  In  like  manner,  Sallust,  Jug.y  85, 
vin  aeflagiaU  dedtcoravers  turpissimi  virif  banorum  praemia  ereptum  evmt;  and 
in  the  infinitive,  Liv.,  xxviii.,  41,  qui  te  in  Italia  retineret,  materiam  glorias 
tuas  iass  ereptvm  videri  posset ;  in  the  same  chapter.  Hoc  natura  mius  est, 
qwtm  tua  defenderisj  aliena  ire  ommgnattun.  In  dependent  clauses,  nowever, 
this  mode  of  speaking  is  used  as  a  mere  circumlocution  for  a  simple  verb, 
the  relation  to  the  future  being  implied  in  the  conjunction  or  (with  the  in- 
finitive) in  the  leading  verb  ;  Sallust,  Cat.,  52,  Sint  sane  misericordes  in  fori- 
bus  aerarii^  ne  ilU  sanguiAem  nostrum  largiantttr,  et,  dum  paucis  sceleratis  par- 
cunty  bonos  omnes  perditum  eani,  equivalent  to  perdant ;  Liv.,  xxxii.,  22,  ob- 
testatus  jUiumy  vi  conaulere  Achasos  communi  saluti  pateretur,  neu  pertinacia 
sua  gentem  universam  perditum  iret ;  i.  e.,  perderet ;  Sallust,  Jt^.y  08,  ultum 
ire  injtarias  festinat ;  l.  e.,  tdcisei  ;  Liv.,  xxxix.,  10,  vitricus  ergo  tuus  pudici- 
tiamy/amamy  spem  vitamque  tuam  perditum  ire  hoc  facto  properat ;  Curt.,  x., 
25  (comp.  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xvi.,  1),  Meleagri  temeritatem  armis  ultum  ire  decreve- 
rant;  Tacit.,  Ann,,  xiii.,  17,  illusum  esse,  instead  of  illusisse;  xii.,  45  (belli 
causas  COnfingit,  se)  earn  injuriam  excidio  ipsius  ultum  iturwn,  for  ulturum 
esse. 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  form  of  the  infinitive  future  passive, 
perditum  iriy  is  derived  from  the  proper  signification  of  perditum  ire,  to  go 
to  destroy,  the  notion  of  going  or  intending  easily  passing  over  into  that 
of  futurity. 

[§  670.J  3.  The  supine  in  u  has  a  passive  sense,  and  is 
used  after  the  substantives  Jas,  7iefas,  and  opvs,  and  after 
the  adjectives  good  or  had^  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  wor^ 
thy  or  univorthy,  easy  or  difficulty  and  some  others  of  sim- 
ilar meaning.  Of  the  adjectives  which  are  joined  with 
this  supine,  the  following  occur  most  frequently :  honest- 
us,  turpis,  jucundus^Jacilis,  incredibUis,  memorabilis,  utility 
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digntis  and  indignus.  But  the  number  of  these  supines 
actually  in  use  in  good  prose  is  very  small,  and  almost 
limited  to  the  following  :  dictUf  atiditu,  cognitu,Jactu,  «»- 
ventu,  memaratu,  to  which  we  may  add  natu  (by  birth,  ac- 
cording to  age),  which  occurs  in  die  expressions  grandis^ 
major ^  minora  maxirrmSf  and  minim/us  natu.  But  we  also 
find  magno  natu^  of  an  advanced  age,  and  maximo  tuUu 
Jilius,  the  eldest  son,  where  natu  is  the  ablative  of  a  ver- 
bal substantive. 

Later  prose  writers,  however,  use  a  great  many  other 
supines  in  u,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  form  adds 
considerably  to  the  conciseness  of  the  Latin  language. 

Pleraque  dictu  quam  re  sunt  faciliora,  Liv.,  xxxi.,  38. 
Quid,  est  tamjucundum  cognitu  atque  auditu^  quam  sapien- 

tihus  sententiis  gravibtisque  verbis  omata  aratio  7  Cic^ 

de  Orat,^  i.,  8. 

[^  671.]  Note. — The  best  writers,  however,  prefer  using  faeiliSf  dtficOu, 
and  jucundua  with  ad  and  the  gerund}  res  facilis  ad  judicandum,  ad  tntdH- 
gendum;  or  the  neuter  (it  is  easy,  &c.)  with  the  infinitive  active,  facUe  at 
invenirey  existimaref  cognoscere.  In  some  cases  there  exist  verbal  nouns ; 
as,  lectio^  cogniHot  potus^  wtiich  are  used  in  the  dative  or  ablative  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  supines  lectu^  cognitu,  potu ;  e.  g.,  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.^  zxiii., 
8,  arbtUus  fivctum  fert  difficilem  concoctioni;  vi.,  8,  aqua  potid  jucunda  ;  ana 
Cicero  frequently  says  res  cognitione  dignae.  Dignus  is  most  comnKmly 
followed  by  the  relative  pronoun  with  me  subjunctive  (see  ^  568),  and  it 
is  only  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers  that  join  it  with  the  infinitiTe 
passiva 


SYNTAXIS  ORNATA. 


The  preceding  portion  of  this  Grammar  contains  the 
rules  according  to  which  the  forms  of  the  declinable  parts 
of  speech  (cases,  tenses,  and  moods)  are  employed  in  the 
Latin  language  for  the  purpose  of  forming  sentences. 
Hence  that  section  is  called  syntaxis  regvlaris.  If  we 
observe  those  rules,  the  language  (whedier  spoken  or 
written)  is  grammatically  correct  (emeTidata,  grammati 
ca).  It  now  remains  to  treat  of  certain  peculiarities  of 
the  Latin  idiom  which  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  the 
best  authors,  and  the  use  of  which  ^ves  to  the  language 
its  peculiar  Latin  colouring  f color  Latinus,  JLatine  scriherej, 
AsystematiccoUectionof  remarks  of  this  kind  is  common 
}y  termed  syntaxis  ornata.. 
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These  remarks,  however,  cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed 
rules,  and  their  application  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  mdividual  writer ;  for  when  used  too 
firequently  or  improperly,  they  render  the  Latin  style  af- 
fected and  unpleasant,  instead  of  embellishing  it.  The  be- 
ginner must  also  beware  of  supposing  that  the  following 
remarks  contain  the  whole  secret  of  a  good  Latin  style. 
A  good  style  depends  for  the  most  part  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  general  principles  in  expressing  correct  thoughts 
in  an  appropriate  manner.  These  principles  are  the  same 
for  all  languages,  and  are  explained  in  Rhetoric,  a  distinct 
and  highly  important  branch  of  mental  cultivation.  But 
we  are  here  offering  a  supplement  to  the  Latin  syntax, 
and  can  accordingly  discuss  only  those  points  which  are 
either  peculiar  to  the  Latin  language  as  a  language,  or,  at 
least,  belong  to  it  more  peculiarly  than  to  the  English,  with 
which  alone  we  have  here  to  compare  it.  Many  peculiar- 
ities have  already  been  discussed  in  the  syntax,  especially 
in  the  notes,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  them  by 
means  of  the  index. 

We  shall  comprise  all  we  have  to  say  under  four  heads : 
1.  Peculiarities  in  the  Use  of  the  Parts  of  Speech;  2,  Ple- 
onasm; 3.  Ellipsis;  4.  Arrangement  of  Words  and  Strtcc- 
ture  of  Periods. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

A.  Substantives, 

[§  672.]  1.  The  place  of  an  adjective,  in  case  of  a  par 
ticular  stress  being  laid  upon  it,  is  often  supplied  by  a  sub- 
stantive expressing  the  quality  in  the  abstract,  and  the  other 
substantive  is  accordingly  joined  to  it  in  the  genitive ;  e. 
g.,  in  hac  (tanta)  varietate  studiorum  coTisensus  esse  non 
potest^  i.  e.,  in  his  tarn  variis  studiis;  Cic,  de  Orat,,  iii., 
35,  quum  Aristoteles  fiorere  Isocratem  nobilitate  discipulo- 
rum  videretf  i  e.,  nobUihus  or  claris  disdpulis ;  p.  Rose, 
Am,^  17,  in  hwnc  calamitatem  venit  propter  praediorum  bo* 
nitatem  et  multitudinem, 

[§  673.]  2.  In  stating  the  age  at  which  a  person  per- 
formed any  action,  it  is  not  customary  in  Latin  to  use  the 
abstract  nouns  ptteritia,  adolescentia^  juventus,  senectus 
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ace.,  with  tihe  prtpomtioii «!,  but  fbe  eoaen/batmtmmpittt 
adoUacensJuvemit  iemex,  fce^  ore  jotned  toths  teib  (4M4)l 
The  same  freqaendy  takes  place  lA  statuiff  the  uwmmMot 
veazs  that  a  person  has  Ihred,  pMmded  dbnre  acre  ■JjwiC 
ires  eadmfi  in  enanm  with  tl^  m&maatg^  aa,  ftiiwitaiwn, 
Max^^»Mri»#,a0to0wadrrjfir,  pexliaps  also  riMMMwivMSpAp** 
^feaoriitf,  iioiidjfeaariMff  (see  f  119).  Those  is  «PiMir,flMnD 
ottfUM,  are  less  freqaenuy  used  in  the  SMiae  of  sateant- 
ires. 

[§  674.]  8.  When  offienl  tiUea  aiw  tiiad  to  iadioate 
time,  the  concrete  noons  nstially  take  tlieir  placo;  e;  g;^ 
instead  of  ante  or  poH  e&nHdaium  Cieeitmiii,  it  is  prefen- 
ble  to  say  ante  or  poii  Oieerotiem  e&miulem;  and  instead 
of  tn  etmiukUu  dcermnt,  it  is  better  to  aae  the  aldsL  afe^ 
solute,  Okeranecamule;  and,  in  tike  raaanjer,  with  die  BtSb* 
stantire  pronoims,  ante  or  pati  te  praMrtm  ia  more  coas« 
men  than  aniie  or  poti  praeHnram  tuamf  and  te  praetm^  m 
better  than  ta  vraetmra  tnut. 

[§  675.]  4.  Sometimes  abstract  noons  are  ased  iaatead 
of  concrete  ones ;  thus  we  £re<j^uently  §ti!kA  luhiUtoi  finr  ne- 
hUee^  juventus  finr  juveruse^  tfiemia  £or  viekdf  eerviimm  for 
Mm,  leois  armatura  fbr  levitet  armati.  Other  words  of 
this  kind;  as, remigintm  foft  remiges,  matnmonmm  &ir  tno- 
res,  ministerium  for  ministri,  and  advocatio  fbr  advacatif 
axe  less  common,  and  occur  only  here  and  there.  See 
Drakenborch  on  Livy,  iii.,  15,  and  on  Silius  Ital.,  xv., 
748.  Adolescentia  is  not  used  in  this  way ;  it  only  signi- 
fies the  age  of  an  adolescens,  but  is  never  equivalent  to 
adolescenteSy  aajuventtcs  is  to  juvenes. 

We  must  add  that  the  neuters  nihil  and  quidquam  are 
sometimes  used  instead  of  the  masculines^  nemo  and  quis' 
qttam,  as  in  the  expressions  hoc  victore  nihil  moderatius 
est;  non potest  insipiente  forttmato  quidquam  fieri  intoLer- 
abilius,  Cic,  Lael,,  15, 

[§  676.)  5.  Names  of  nations  are  used  as  adjectives, 

d  joined  to  other  substantives  vfhich  denote  persons ; 
as,  miles  Oalltis,  8yrus  philosophus.     Comp.  §  257. 

The  use  of  substantives  in  tor  and  trix  as  adjectives  has 
been  sufficiently  explained  above  (§  102).  They  are  most 
frequently  joined  as  predicates  to  the  substantive  animus^ 
as  m  Sallust,  animus  CatUinae  ct^uslibet  rei  simulator  ac 
dissimulator  ;  animus  rector  humani  generis^  &c. 

The  substantive  nemo  (nobody)  is  fr^uently  joined  to 


an 


\ 
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Other  substantive  denotmg  male  persons,  in  such  a  wa]f 
that  it  becomes  equivalent  to  the  adjective  nuUus  ;  Cic, 
de  Orat,<t  i.,  28,  saepe  enim  soleo  audire  Rosciumy  quum  ita 
dicat,  se  adhuc  reperire  discipulum^  quern  quidem  probaret, 
potuisse  neminem;  Tusc^  v.,  22,  adhuc  neminem  cognovi 
poetam,  qui  sibi  non  optimus  videretur ;  de  Off.,  iii.,  2,  ut 
nemo  pictor  esset  inveiUus,  qui  Coae  Veneris  earn  partem, 
quam  Apelles  inckoatam  reliquisset,  absolverei;  de  Orat,, 
i.y  4,  nemo  fere  adolescens  nan  sibi  ad  dicendum  studio  om- 
ni  enitendum  putavit.  Sometimes  we  even  find  homo  nemo; 
as,  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xiii.,  55^  turn  vero^  posteaquam  mecum  in 
beUo  atque  in  re  militari  Juit,  tantam  in  eo  virtutem,  pru- 
dentiam^Jidem  cognovi^  ut  hominem  neminem  pluris  Juciam  ; 
de  Leg.^  ii.,  16,  quum  nemo.vir  bonus  ab  improbo  se  donari 
velit,  Quisquamy  vrhich  has  likewise  the  value  of  a  sub- 
stantive, sometimes  follows  the  same  principle ;  hence  we 
find  quisquam  homo^  quisquam  civis;  and  homo  itself  is 
joined  pleonastically  to  nouns  expressing  ago ;  as,  ho?no 
adolescens,  homojuvenis;  this,  however,  may  be  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  of  adolescens  and  juvenis  being  properly  ad- 
jectives. Nullus  and  ullus,  on  the  other  hand,  are  used 
as  substantives,  instead  of  nemo  and  quisquam,  especially 
the  genitive  ntdlius  and  the  ablative  ntdlo,  neminis  not  be- 
ing used  at  all,  and  nemine  very  rarely.  See  the  manner 
in  which  Cicero  varies  his  expression  in  p.  Muren.,  40,  si 
injuste  neminem  laesit,  si  nullius  aures  voluntutemve  viola- 
vit,  si  nemini,  ut  levissime  dicam,  odio  nee  domi,  nee  mili- 
tiae  Juit;  de  Off,,  i.,  4,  h^nestum  vere  dicimus,  ctiamsi  a 
nullo  laudetur,  natura  esse  laudabile;  LaeL,  9,  ut  quisque 
sic  munitus  est,  ut  nullo  egcat, 

[§  677.]  6.  Nihil,  properly  a  substantive,  is  used  adverb- 
ially as  an  emphatic  non  (like  the  Greek  ovSov  for  ov),  in 
the  sense  of  "  in  no  way,"  "  in  no  respect ;"  e.  g.,  nihil 
mefaUis,  nihil  te  impedio,  nihil  te  moror,  Graedae  nihil 
cedimus;  Terent,,  Andr,,  init,,  nihil  istac  opus  est  arte; 
Cic,  in  RulL,  ii.,  23,  Po?npeius  beneficio.isio  legis  nihil 
utitur ;  Liv.,  iv.,  33,  ea  species  nihil  terruit  cquos ;  xxii., 
45,  nihU  consulto  collegd;  xxxviii.,  40,  Thraces  nihil  se 
moverunt.  Also  with  adjectives,  Liv.,  iv.,  9,  nihil  Ro- 
manae  plebis  similis;  Sallust.,  Cat,,  17,  Senatus  nihil  sane 
intentus,  Nonnihil  is  likewise  used  adverbially  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  some  extent,"  **  in  some  measure  ;**  e.  g., 
Cic,  ad  Fam,,  iv.,  14,  nonnihil  me  consolatur  quum  recor 
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dor.     Quidquam,  like  nihil,  ie  also  used  bs  an  adverb. 

as,  Cic,  de  Invent.,  ii.,  27,  ne  hoc  quidem  ipto  ipLidquam 
opM  Jml.  ReBpooting  aliquid,  e.  g.,  res  aliqald  differt, 
<eo  §  3g5,  and  compare  what  is  said  of  qvid  in  §  711. 

[5  678.]  7.  Some  aubstaiitivea  are  used  frequently  foi 
(he  purpose  of  forming  circumlocutions,  especially  rMjjg-e- 
wau,  modus,  ratio,  ammics,  and  corpus. 


vttam  rem  fnagulmli 

ail;  CiC.,dtDiinii.,iL,&'l,iiie>u pimidaTinaiifiiti 

IS  uaed  in  circumlocutions  like  ths  Engliah  land.  Tfgi 
m,  ID  Ibis  rsspoct ;  ipu  m  gtntrt.  in  whicb  rBapecI ;  i 
ilulic  daidtro,  ui  ereiy  reepeat ;  in  like  maoDer,  muu , 
"  lo  be  posBesBeil  of  every  virtue,"  instead  of  which 


1  VBrv  [reonentlv  aarvea  na  r  

English 


lery  freqneatly  aervea  na  a  circmnioculiion  for  ailverba  (like  (he 
,.._...■ .      __  .  ,■       .     -   tlieprep- 


hWK  modvtn  lotutia  tsi.  majorem  m  modum  peto  (1  beg  m 
urgonLly),  mirum  (Tmra^fw,  v^acdibUem)  in  modvn  ffovdeo.  vnaerandHiK  in 
modum  nteatai  at,  icrailan  in  modun  oaciari.  Ad  is  lounil  lesg  I'requently ; 
B,  g.,  Cicero.  Est  igitur  ad  hunc  modumsBrma  nobis  ijijtittttus  f  Caeaar, /pur- 
nan  naaet  ad  kun£  mwfum  foEioB  armaiaeqiie  eriaiC.  The  genitive  Tnodi  with 
a  pniiiouu  aupplie*  the  pl^o  of  the  rawunnriu  guoJiiiUii  (f  I3D),  which  sie 
either  wantmg,  or  not  much  uuil.  Thus,  cujiunuili  is  used  foe  quatii:  ku- 
jtwmtMli,  igtiuimadi,  f^unuJi,  rjutdmmitdi,  for  tahs,  and  cujadammaai  for 
the  indefinite  proiiamen  qnalitalii,  which  doea  not  eiiat. 

yfcuio  properly  signifies  "an  account,"  and  ia  alao  used  in  the  same  aenao 
as  the  Eugliah  "  on  account  of;"  e.  g.,  Cicero,  propter  raiioncm  Mli  Gailid, 

brmiiatii  ac  tetnponw  praeltrmittenda  exittima.  for  the  aako  of  brevity,  breui' 

Yerr-.  iv.,  49,  ort^o  mga,  aliens  ab  judiciontm  rfUione,  instead  of  a  jm^ia ; 
p.  Muren.,  17,  quod  enim  Jrftum.  quem  Eviipum  lot  notua,  tajOat,  torn  variat 
nabtre  putaiis  agitatiffna  ^uctuum,  quantaw  perturbatiimet  tt  quantos  aestua  ha- 
bil  rofto  MmiliDnmi .'  inatead  of  canUlia ;  and  in  the  same  chapter,  Nihil  at 
incertitu  wdgo,  mfiii  obecurius  voluntatt  /umunum,  mhit  JaJtacius  rations  tota 
eomiixomni,  than  the  whole  character  of  the  comitia,  to  tu>'  ipxaipeaiov  , 
cemp.  the  same  speech,  chap.  2,  praecivert  ttmpalattim  falisntm  il  pracdo- 
num ;  dt  Of.,  ii.,  17,  Iota  igilur  ratia  talium  largilioaiim  viliota  at,  aid  ialtr- 
ilun  nicuuno,  instead  of  lata  largitimts  omTua,  which,  however,  would  be 
lesa  idiomatic. 

.^iiimtij  (and  lha.plutal  aiunii,  when  several  persons  are  apoken  of)  i* 
often  used  as  n  periphrsaia  for  the  person  himaelf,hut  only  when  the  feel 
ings  of  a  person  are  nioken  of.    Thus  we  aay,  e.  g.,  animat  (meua)  aihor- 

mam,  pro  aniim  mci  vobaitatt,  and  very  frequently  aniBaim  olicujtu  nunxrc, 
comjKovert,  turbare.  ofendfrt,  &C. 

CarpM  ia  need  in  some  eipressiona  instead  of  the  personal  pronoun  ;  e. 
S;  imponeri  caput  licio,  to  go  to  bed ;  Itvare  corpw  »  aJAtwn,  to  lesa  upon 
the  elbow ;  carput  opjiiicara  tfyati,  to  lean  against  a  tree  -  lUmcn  comu.  Id 
■wing  one'a  self. 
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[§  6 79.  J  8.  The  periphrasis,  by  means  o£  causa  and  ope- 
ra, is  common  in  ordinary  language;  hence  it  has  been 
noticed  above,  §  454  and  455.  Crratid  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  causa,  but  less  frequently ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Nat, 
Dear.,  ii.,  63,  tantumque  dbest  ut  haec  hestiarum  causa  pa- 
rata  sifUf  ut  ipsas  bestias  haminum  gratia  generator  esse  vi- 
deamus;  ergo  (originally  ipy(*>)t  which  has  the  same  mean- 
ing, occurs  still  more  rarely,  and  chiefly  in  early  juridical 
language ;  e.  g.,  in  the  formula  in  Cic,  ad  AtL,  iii.,  23,  si 
quid  contra  alias  leges  hujus  legis  ergo  factum  est ;  de  Opt, 
Gen,  Or,f  7,  danari  virtutis  ergo  henivolentiaeque, 

Nomen^  also,  belongs  to  this  class  of  substantives,  inas- 
much as  the  ablative  nomine  (in  respect  of )  is  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  "  on  account  of,"  or,  **on  the  part  of;"  e.  g., 
Cic,  p,  Muren,,  38,  Tieque  isti  me  meo  nomine  interfici,  sed 
vigUantem  Consvlem  de  rei  puhlicae  praesidio  demovere  vo- 
lufU;  ad  Quint,  Frat,,  ii,  2,  Quod  ad  me  LerUuli  nomine 
scripsistiy  locutus  sum  cum  Cindo, 

[§  680.]  9.  Names  of  nations  are  very  oflen  used  for 
those  of  countries,  and  many  names  of  countries  very  sel- 
dom occur  at  all,  (See  §  95.)  In  Nepos  vfe  read,  in  Per- 
son prqficisci^  ex  Medis  ad  adversariorum  hibemacula  per- 
venit,  in  Lucanis  aliquidjecit,  and  similar  expressions  are 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  other  writers  also,  in  Col- 
chos  abiitjin  Bactrianis  Sogdianisque  urbes  condidit;  and 
we  can  only  say  in  Volscis  res  bene  gestae  sunt,  in  Acquis 
nUiU  mefnorabUe  actum,  in  Sabinis  natus,  vcrsattis,  for  there 
are  no  names  for  the  countries  inhabited  by  these  people ; 
in  like  manner,  there  is  no  name  (at  least  in  Latin  writers) 
for  the  town  of  the  Leontini,  who  are  mentioned  so  fre- 
quently. Hence  verbs  are  joined  with  names  of  nations, 
which  are  properly  applied  only  to  countries;  thus  we 
commonly  reaa  in  the  historians  vastare,  devastare,  and 
also  ferro  atque  igni  vastare ;  e.  g.,  Samnites,  instead  of 
agros  Samnitium,  Liv.,  xxiii,  43,  Nolani  in  fnedio  siti ; 
and  names  of  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  construed  as 
names  of  towns ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  xxiv.,  30,  Leontinos  ire,  and 
Cicero  often  has  Leontinis,  Centuripinis  instead  of  in  Le- 
ontinis,  &c. 

[§  681.]  10.  Verbal  substantives  are  sometimes  joined 
with  the  case  governed  by  the  verb  fix)m  which  they  are 
derived.  There  is  only  one  instance  of  the  accusative  in 
Plant.,  Asin,,  v.,  2,  70,  Quid  tibi  hue  receptio  ad  te  est  vir 
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, memmt  \nt  the  SaAf6  ki  m&ttitMnj^^ 

i,  15,  JuHiiia  ett  ohtemperoth  maiptii  l^fiimt  mHiiMiu^m 
papmkrmm;  Topic.,  6,  iraditio  aUeri;  p.  Pkme.,  1,  qmmm 
tarn  muUaa  ei  hmw  tnro9  eptsk&iwn  vidermm  euefamtore^; 
Lhr.,  xxiii^  36,  praeo^perat^ne  qna  expro6rwHoemqmun  «e' 
terufirimMediicorMamiiUerordme^  Hence  Gic- 

iam,dommi^  itu^fBXidCneata,  dof^fimt  redUh  The  idatrrey 
wfaich  k  often  joined  to  the  wordi»  legaim,  pra^wim^  Olid 
aeGouutt  instead  of  the  genitiTe,  is  of  a  difl^rent  kmd^ 
these  words  being  originallj  paiticipleSf  and  therefare 
acbmtting  both  cmistmctions,  l^gfo^  JjucidU  and  LueuBOf 
prmefeeiut  ca^romm  and  prtxiefwtu9  wrhL 

[I  6B2.1  1.  An  adgeetiTe  is  sometiiBetf  used  in  lAftatt 
where  in  SngBsh  we  employ  en  adverb;  This  » the  caise 
when  the  state  or  condition  of  the  wiAsye^dwrmgain  etetmm 
is  described,  and  when  the  action  renrains  the  samet  in 
whaterer  state  the  suljecC  may  be.  Hence  we  say,  8^ 
craies  venmum  laehu  haunt:  mvitm  dedipecumam/  tw 
prudmu  in  hns  mahum  ineidi;  n  peecavi  imaeiemjheig  jmsmt 
taUtU  9ohiua ;  perterriiu^f  treptdmi,  or,  mtnptdmi  ad  me 
vemt;  but  we  may  Bsy, 'tardus  or  tarde  ad  me  venistij  ta^ 
tus  or  laete  vivUj  lihens  hoc  fed  or  libenter  hoc  feci,  since 
here  the  action  itself  may  be  conceived  as  being  modified. 
In  such  cases  the  poets,  are  always  more  inclined  to  use 
the  adjective,  either  because  it  has  more  of  a  descriptive 
power,  or  because  they  like  to  deviate  from  ordinary 
practice.  Horace,  e.  g.,  says,  domesticus  otioTj  vespertinus 
tectum  peto ;  and  Persius,  te  juvat  noctumis  impallescere 
chartis,  instead  of  which  the  adverbs  domiy  vesperij  and 
nactu  would  be  used  in  prose.  But  it  must  be  remarked, 
in  general,  that  the  Latin  language  is  partial  to  express- 
ing adverbial  modifications  by  an  adjective  or  participle 
joined  to  the  substantive;  e.  g.,  morttio  Socrati  magnua 
honos  habitus  esty  where  we  should  say, "  great  honour  vras 
paid  to  Socrates  after  (his)  death ;"  Nep.,  Att.j  3,  Quam" 
diu  affuit,  ne  qua  sibi  statua  poneretur  restitit,  ahsens  pro^ 
hihere  non  potuit,  in  his  absence ;  Liv.,  xxi.,  25,  praetor 
effuium  agmen  ad  Mutinam  dudt,  he  led  the  army,  without 
keeping  it  together,  to  Mutina. 

[§  683.]  2.  The  origin  from  a  place  or  country  is  gen- 
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erally  expressed  by  adjectives  formed  from  the  names  of 
the  places,  and  not  by  the  names  themselves,  unless  we 
prefer  the  circumlocution  by  means  of  the  participles  na- 
tuSf  ortus,  prqfectus.  E.  g.,  "  Thrasybulus  of  Athens"  is 
in  Latin  7%rasyhulus  Atheniensis ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
Oorgias  Leontinus,  Protagoras  Abderites,  Prodicus  Ceus, 
&c.  Livy  often  uses  ah;  as,  i.,  50,  Thimtis  Herdonius  ah 
Aricia;  iv.,  3,  Thirquinius  incola  ab  Tarquiniis ;  Caesar 
prefers  the  ablative  alone ;  as.  Bell,  Civ,,  i.,  24,  Cn,  Ma- 
gifts  Cremona,  comp.  iii.,  71.  The  tribe  to  which  a  per- 
son belongs  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  alone ;  e.  g.,  Ser, 
Suljfidus,  Lemonidy  Rufus  ;  Q,  Verres  Romilid;  C,  Clau* 

dius  C,  F,  Palatind, 

Note. — Adjectives  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  name,  and  serve  to  distin* 
guish  the  person  from  others  of  the  same  name.  There  are  some  adjec- 
tives  which  the  Romans  did  not  like  to  join  to  a  proper  name :  they  would 
not  have  said,  e.  g.,  Socrates  sapiens^  but  would  have  put  it  in  the  form  of 
apposition,  Socrates,  homo  sapiens,  or  stqnerUissimus.     See  ^  796. 

[§  684.]  3.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  Latin  to  use 
adjectives  derived  from  proper  names  instead  of  the  gen- 
itive of  those  names.  Hence  we  say,  e.  g.,  dceroniaim 
si^nplicitas,  the  simplicity  of  Cicero  ;  Hercules  Xenophon-' 
teus^  Hercules  in  Xenophon,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  Xenophon ;  proelium  Cannense,  the  battle  of 
Cannae;  helium,  in  particular,  is  frequently  joined  with  an 
adjective  derived  from  the  nation  or  king  against  whom 
war  was  carried  on ;  e.  g.,  helium  Mitkridaticum,  Cimhri- 
cum,  Marsicum,  Punicumy  &c.  On  the  same  principle, 
the  possessive  pronouns  are  used  instead  of  the  personal 
ones  with  a  preposition,  especially  with  the  words  epistO' 
la  and  litterae;  multas  litteras  tuas  una  tempore  accept^ 
tuas  litteras  expecto,  nunquam  epistolam  meam  legisti  nisi 
manu  mea  scriptam. 

Note. — ^This  is  less  frequently  the  case  with  adjectives  derived  from  ap- 
pellative nouns,  as  the  derivation  is  not  so  easily  made.  But  wherever 
there  are  such  adjectives,  they  are  usually  employed  in  preference  to  the 
genitive ;  hence  hieriUs^hu,  the  son  of  the  master ;  fulgor  avitus,  the  fame 
of  the  grandfather ;  amorem  servUem  objicere^  a  love  affair  with  a  slave : 
with  bellum;  bellum  sodale,  beUum  servile,  instead  of  which,  however,  beUum 
sociorum,  servorum  is  more  frequent.  We  must  here,  also,  mention  the  ad- 
jectives in  arms  derived  from  substantives,  and  denoting  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion ;  as,  negotium  ffmarium,  wine  business ;  negotiator  vinan'ust  a  wine-mer- 
chant ;  mercator  JrummUarhu,  a  corn-merchant ;  institor  unguentarius,  medi- 
cus  ocularius.     See  ^  252. 

But  it  also  happens  very  frequently  that  the  English  use  an  adjective 
where  the  Latin  language  must  have  recourse  to  the  |;enitive  of  a  sub* 
•taiitive;  as,  mental  contemplation,  con/ernpiohomen/t*;  literary  occupation 
litterarum  studia,  &c. 
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[{  685.]  4.  The  adrerbial  expreaaioiiB  denotiikg  o^ytb  oc 
am  a  place  are  generally  ezpieBsed  in  Latin  by  aa|eotivwj 
e.  g.,  Ml  summa  arhore^  on  the  top  of  a  tree;  is  wysJiet 
iM'Myinthemidat  of  the  city;  M  in  medio  nmndoniutesij 
Terence,  gyie  est  hie  eenex^  quern  video  m  ttftma  fiatea  t 
whom  I  see  at  the  end  of  the  street;  Caesar,  pnma  Imco 
nmnmue  mona  a  Lahieno  teiuhabur^  the  sominit  of  the 
mountain.  The  use  of  the  neuter  of  these  adjectivas  as 
substantives,  as  tn  swnmo  arborie,  occurs  only  in  later 
writers,  whom  we  should  not  imitate.  See  abpve,  §  436. 
Adjectives  are  also  used  in  expressions  denoting  time, 
where  we  say  "  at  the  beginning,"  "  in  the  middle,"  "  at 
die  end ;"  e.  g.,  prima,  media  nocte,  prima  luce  (not  jirHno 
die)^  extremo  anno;  Oic,  p.  Leg,  Man,^  12,  maximimn 
hdlmm  On.  Pompeine  extrema  hieme  apparavii,  inewUe  vert 
suteqni,  media  aerate  cot^ecU. 

[§  68is.]  5.  In  like  manner,  the  corresponding  adjeo- 
tives  are  often  used  for  the  ordinal  adrerbs  prinu^  prtmrnm 
(or  primojf  poUeriue,  postremnm^  when  they  belcmg  to  a 
noun  in  the  proposition ;  e.  g.,  Livy,  Priori  Remo  angwi' 
wm  venitse  jertur ;  Curt,  iv.,  20,  TyHorum  gene  UtUrae 
prima  aut  doctUt  out  didicit ;  Liy.,  xxviii,  12,  JEBap^mia 
poetrema  omnium  provindarum^  duciu  Augueti  Oaaari»f 
perdomita  est;  Cic,  in  V€rr.,ii,,  1,  Omnium  exterarumnO' 
tionum  princeps  Sicilia  se  ad  amicitiam  jideTnque  popuLi 
Rom,  applicuit :  prima  omnium,  id  quod  omamentum  im- 
perii estj  provincia  est  appellata :  prima  docuit  majores 
nostroSf  quam  praeclarum  esset^  exteris  gentibtis  imperare; 
solafuit  eafide  benivolentiaque  erga  populum  Rom.,  utdv- 
itates  ejics  instdae,  quae  semel  in  amicitiam  nostram  penis- 
sent,  nunquam  postea  deficerent, 

[§  687/1  6.  In  the  same  manner,  the  adjectives  solv^  and 
unus,  joined  with  a  noun,  are  very  frequently  used  for  the 
adverbs  modo,  solum,  tantum  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Att,  v.,  17. 
Scaevola  solos  novem  menses  Asiae  praefuit,  only  nine 
months ;  Terent.,  Phorm,,  iii.,  3, 24,  Quantum  opus  est  tibi 
argenti?  Solae  triginta  minae;  Cic,  de  Fin,,  i.,  14,  Homo 
non  sibi  se  soli  natum  meminerit,  sed  patriae,  sed  suis  (but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  read,  de  Off,,  i.,  7,  7um  nobis  solum 
nati  sumus  ;  comp.  de  Fin,,  i,,  13,  44);  ad  Quint,  Frat.^ 
\,,  1,  in  tuis  summis  laudibtis  excipiunt  unam  iracundiam  ; 
ibid.,  me,  cui  setnper  uni  magis,  quam  universis  placere  vo 
luisti.     So,  also,  unum  illud  cogitent,  unum  hoc  dico. 
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[§  688.]  7.  NtUlus  is  used  for  the  adverb  non,  not  only 
with  esse  and  verbs  of  similar  meaning,  which  is  easily  ex- 
plained ;  as  in  Cicero,  nolite  existiTnare,  me,  quum  a  vohis 
discessero,  ntisquam  aut  ntdlumjbre;  i.  e.,  no  longer  exist: 
but  sometimes,  also,  with  verbs  expressing  a  distinct  ac- 
tion ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Rose,  Atn,,  44,  haec  bona  in  tahulas 
publicas  ntdla  redierunt ;  ad  AtL,  xv.,  22,  SextiLs  ah  arrriis 
nullus  discedit ;  xi.,  24,  Philotimus  non  modo  nullus  venit, 
scd  ne  per  litteras  quidem — certiorem  Jecit  mey  quid  egerit 
But  it  occurs  rarely  in  prose,  frequently  in  Terence ;  as, 
memini,  tametsi  ntdlus  moneasy  and  the  phrase  nullus  du- 
hitOy  which  is  so  frequently,  though  improperly,  used  by 
modems,  should  be  Employed  only  in  conversation,  and 
never  without  a  comical  or  humorous  shade  of  meaning. 

[§  689.]  8.  The  place  of  the  adverb  qtutniy  joined  to  a 
tense  oi  posse  to  strengthen  the  superlative  of  adjectives, 
is  often  supplied  by  the  adjective  quantus,  in  the  same 
case  as  the  superlative ;  hence,  instead  of  quam  maximis 
potuit  itinerihus  ad  liostem  contendit,  we  may  say  quantis 
maximis  potuit  itineribiLs,  Examples  are  numerous ;  those 
which  occur  in  Livy  are  collected  by  Drakenborch  on 
xlii.,  15.  Cicero  uses  this  mode  of  speaking  only  when 
tantus  precedes ;  e.  g.,  de  Fin,,  i.,  12,  statue  aliquem  con- 
fectum  tantis  animi  corporisque  dolorihus,  quanti  in  hoini- 
nem  maximi  cadere  possunt ;  Lael,,  20,  tanta  est  inter  eos^ 
qtianta  maximal  esse  potest,  m^yrum  studiorumque  distantia, 

[§  690.]  9.  When  two  adjectives  or  adverbs  are  com- 
pared with  each  other,  both  are  put  in  the  comparative ; 
e.  g.,  longior  qtiam  latior,  calidior  quam  cautior  pericula 
adiit,  fortius  quum  folicius  helium  gesserunty  acrius  quam 
constantius  proelium  inierunt;  Cic,  jp.  Milon.,  29,  non  ti- 
meo  ne  lihentius  haec  in  ilium  evomere  videar  quam  vcrius  ; 
Liv.,  xxii.,  38,  Pauli  Aemilii  contio  fo,it  verior  quam  gra- 
tiorpopulo.  The  same  is  the  case  when  the  comparative 
is  formed  by  means  ofmagis;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr,,  ii.,  72, 
neque  enim  vereor,  ne  quis  hoc  me  magis  accusatorie  quam, 
lihere  diansse  arhitretur;  Brut,,  68,  magis  audacter  quam 
parate  ad  dicendum  venichat. 

JSote. — Tacitus  has  his  peculiarities  in  this  respect  also :  he  uses  the  posi- 
ti\d  in  one  part  of  the  proposition ;  e.  g.,  Agr.^  4,  speciem  excelsae  gloriae 
ifehememius  quam  catUe  appetebat ;  or  the  positive  in  both,  Ann.^  iv.,  61,  c/om 
majoriims  quam  vetustis.  In  a  similar  manner,  he  and  othe:  s  modify  the 
construction  quo  magis — eo  magis  ;  Liv.,  i.,  25,  Romxini  Horatium  eo  majors 
cum  gaudio  accipiuntt  quo  props  mstum  res  fuerat ;  comp.  Tacit.,  Ann.f  i,  57 
and  68    Hist.,  ii.,  09 ;  Ann.^  i.,  74 ;  qtumtoque  incautius  efferverat,  poenitentut 
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pmimt  irfif,  iMtaid  of  iMli  ^cfiMffiir;  Imt  in  AmM.,  if,,  97,  ^mri&4  31* 

Q§rim$  fiMMto  tfKmHw  •tint  jwiMwt  «(  mtm,  t«K»  ocmrftot  m  Jiivte  «( 
feioliifiw,  if  the  common  reading  be  correct. 


[§  691.]  10.  The  numeral  unus  is  added  to  superladTes 
for  the  porpose  of  Btrengthening  their  meaning;  as,  Cic^ 
Lad^  If  quo  mortuo  me  ad  jjMnUjficetn  SoEteowim  conikh, 
^ptem  mium  na&trae  dvitatU  et  ingaiio  et  justiiia  jaraetiath 
tUsm^um  arndeb  dicere;  p.  Plane.,  iljMrhem  imam  inaiU 
amicifiimam  dedinavi;  m  Verr.,  i,  init.^  quod  unum  ad 
mvidiam  vetiri  ordinis  sedandam  maxime  pertmAai;  ad 
Fam.,  xiii.»  43,  quo  ego  uno  equUe  S^mumo  fafMliariuime 
utor.  The  genitiye  ommium  may  be  added  to  umui  as, 
Cic.9  Brut.,  6,  eloquentiam  rem  unan^uee  omnium  d^fieSU* 
mam;  ad  Fam,,  xi.,  16,  hoc  ego  uno  omnium  fdurimum 
uior.  The  same  is  the  case  wiUi  the  verb  exceHere;  e.  g., 
Cic,  TWfc^  iL,  18,  Vtriutee  ajfpeUatae  sunt  ah  ea^  quae  mus 
ceteris  exceUehaU 

[§  692.1  11.  The  numeral  sexcenti  is  used  in  conver- 
sational  language  to  escpress  any  large  number,  as  we 
say  a  thousand;  e.  g.,  uic.,  ad  AtL,  vi.,  4,  in  quo  mviia 
molesta,  discessus  noster^  belli  periculum^  mUitum  imprM- 
tas,  iexcenta  praeterea ;  Terent,  Phom*,  iv.,  3,  63,  «x- 
centas  proini^  scrihito  mihi  diccu,  nihil  do^  bring  a  thou- 
sand actions  aeainst  me,  I  will  not  pay.  Mttte^  and  espe* 
cially  millieSf  nowever,  are  used  m  the  same  way ;  as, 
Cic.,^.  Milan,,  20,  villam  ut  perspiceretl  millies  in  eaju- 
erat;  de  Off,,  i.,  31,  Ajax  millies  oppetere  mortem,  quam 
ilia  perpeti  maluisset, 

C  Pronouns, 

[§693.]  1.  The  personal  pronouns  are  expressed  in  the 
nominative  when  particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  subject 
of  a  proposition ;  in  other  cases  the  person  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  termination  of  the  verb.  See  above,  § 
379.  It  must  be  especially  observed  that  tu  is  used  in 
questions  and  addresses  expressive  of  indignation ;  as, 
Auct.,  ad  Herenn,,  iv.,  12,  Tii  in  forum  prodire,  tu  lucem 
conspicere,  tu  in  horum  conspectum  venire  conaris  1  Cic,  in 
•  Verr,,  v.,  52,  tu  a  civitatibtts  pecunias  classis  nomine  coe- 
gisti  !  tu  pretio  remigBs  dimisisti  !  tu,  navis  quum  esset  ah 
legato  et  quaestore  capta  praedonum,  archipiratam  ah  om- 
nium ocuiis  removisti  !  See  Heindorf  on  Herat.,  Bat,,  ii., 
2,  20.  It  occurs  also  with  the  subjunctive,  according  to  § 
529 ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Philip.,  vii.,  2,  Faveas  tu  hosti  ?  litteras 
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tibi  tile  mittat  de  stea  spe  rerum  secundarum  ?  eas  tu  laetus 
jpToferas  1  recites  1  detcrihendds  eidam  des  improbis  civUms  ? 
&;c.,  et  te  consularem,  aut  senatorem,  aut  denique  civem 
jfutes? 

[§  694.]  2.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  is  often  used 
instead  of  the  singular,  tios  for  ego,  and  nosier  for  meust, 
and  the  verb,  even  without  the  pronoun  being  expressed^ 
is  put  in  the  first  person  plural  instead  of  the  first  person 
singular;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Jbivin,^  ii.,  I,  sex  libros  de  re  pub- 
lica  tunc  scripsimtts,  quuj^  gubemacula  rei  puhlicae  teneba- 
mils.  This  use  of  the  plural,  which  occurs  also  in  mod- 
em languages,  must  not  be  considered  as  an  affectation, 
for  nos  gives  the  idea  of  communicating  something,  and 
makes  the  reader  go  along  with  the  writer,  whereas  ego 
expresses  a  distinct  individual,  and  therefore  produces 
the  impression  of  assumption  much  more  frequently  than 
the  plural.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  genitive  nostri 
is  used  for  mei,  but  not  rtostrum^  this  genitive  always  ex- 
pressing a  plurality. 

[§  695.]  3.  Ipse  (self)  is  very  frequently  equivalent  to 
the  English  "just"  or  "  very,"  when  it  denotes  the  agree- 
ment or  coincidence  of  two  things ;  when  joined  to  nu- 
merals, it  signifies  "  neither  more  nor  less,"  and  when  to 
other  nouns,  " only;"  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Att.^  iv.,  1, pridie  Non. 
Sext,  Dyrrhdchio  sum  profectus,  ipso  illo  die^  quo  lex  est 
lata  de  nobis :  Brundisium  veni  Non,  Sext,,  ibi  mihi  Tul- 
liola  7n€ajuit  praesto,  natali  suo  ipso  die ;  iii.,  21,  trigin- 
ta  dies  erant  ipsiy  quum  Tuts  daham  littera^s,  per  quos  nuU 
las  a  vobis  acceperam  ;  p.  Leg.  Man,,  15,  et  quisquam  du^ 
bitabit — quamfacile  imperio  atque  exercitu  socios  et  vectiga- 
lia  conservaturus  sit,  qui  ipso  nomine  ac  rumore  defenderit. 

[§  696.]  4.  Ipse,  when  joined  to  personal  pronouns,  is 
put  in  the  case  of  the  subject,  i.  e.,  in  the  nominative,  or, 
in  the  construction  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  in 
the  accusative,  when  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  idea  im- 
plied in  the  subject ;  but  it  is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the 
pronoun  when  the  object  is  to  be  distinguished  from  other 
objects,  as  is  the  ca&e,  e.  g.,  in  Cic,  p.  Leg,  Man.,  13,  Non 
potest  exercitum  is  continere  imperator,  qui  se  ipsum  non 
continet;  ad  Fam,,  ix.,  14,  TW  quoniam  rem  puhlicam  nos- 
que  conserva^,facut  diligentissime  te  ipsum  custodias  ;  iii., 
7,  On,  Pompeium  omnibus,  Lentulum  mihi  ipsi  antepono. 
In  the  following  passages  stress  is  laid  on  the  subject, 
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CKftii  Xt^'^t  ^<»*  ^g^  medieina  (i.  e.,  ut  alii  r 
Imtur);  DM  ywe  amsolor;  ad  Fatn.,  xli.,  VA,  I' 
mituit  Maaimu?it  conndem,  te  ipie  vicutt;  in  yerr.,  ui.,  I, 
M(,  nuijadle  cupiditatei  nostras  letieremru,  wunguam  ip- 
tlmtl  noita  fntecideremut  islam  lic^iliamiiberlatemque  t>»- 
9m^if  Liv^  ill.,  56,  aceutanda  cuwt,  a  cujvt  crtidelitale 
•MmmK  ipti  emnis  vindicastU.  Hence  we  6a.y,  me  iptwa. 
itf^fV^Dat'n£*  ipse  mortem  cmueivit,  pro  sc  ipse  dixit,  dese 
ijimfivdwat,  and  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive, 
d^nme  at  de  sc  ipsum  praedicare  (Cic,  de  Of.,  i.,  38).  It 
nnut  be  lemoriied  in  general,  that  Cicero  is  partial  to  coh' 
tfming  ijue  u  the  subject,  even  where  the  emphasis  he- 
kmn  to  .the  object ;  o.  g.,  in  Verr.,  i.,  6,  tit  non  modo  pop- 
«{>  AOMOHOi  nd  etiam  aibi  ipse  candemnatus  videretUT  ;  ad 
JRiMh  IT.,  8,  Moji  ita  ahuado  ingenio,  vt  te  consoler,  qusm 
»p9Bnm  ;  ad  Quint.  Frat.,  i.,  1,  2.  Quid  est  ne- 
r,  quihui praesia,  ti  te  ipse  c&ntineasi 
Ifmr^hm,  Khen  jaiaed  to  k  poaseBsive  pronoun  in  b  reflective  danss, 
unudlf  l^ei  tba  case  of  the  aubject ;  e.  g.,  mrmn  ipit  ligen  nigligo,  tuaai 
^mWoi  tufUfi*,  not  Buani  ^liui,  fmnn  ijuiva,  &c.,  as  we  may  soy,  bc- 
CUnUftf  to  %  4S4,  Cic,  de  Oral,,  iL,  3,  -ti  av  Bcriptia  wgjiosa  ipti  tuu  prOtdt- 
MVf ;  p.  Rate.  Awl^  2%  Converdat  vuln  Iccunl  nKote  at,  RoBCivm  arti  ^moi 
*■■  nHiiii  fiaif,  OKI  per  alioi ;  Liv.,  IILV.,  39.  lam  fnatdnn  valra  ipti  vir. 
MtdttoMw;  iL,  B,  nee  huaUs  ntado  timebanl,  led  itiarma  ipii  caia  ;  viii.,  2S, 
mIhI  o^tfi  a  iiomA  ipiti  jraendiia  I  L,  54,  oIldj  Eoa  IJUM  inindift  opporlttau 

saiy  only  in  Ihoie  cases  where  there  la  no  refetenrp  lo  the  aubject :  as  in 
,=  >,;Qmntil. 


tbe  genitiie  nhaie  the  caee  of  the  subject  should  be  UBsd ;  as,  Cic.,  f. 
Muren.,  4,  c^njectitrant  de  tuo  ntita  etudh  ceperit,  instead  of  ipse ;  LIt.,  x^ 
16,  omnia  experto*  eaae^  «  auumet  iptonan  tniibuw  toterare  taTttam  moiem  bflfii 

But  it  does  not  occur  so  often  aa  DiBkentioich  on  LIt.,  TiL,  40,  9,  thinkt, 
for  he  does  not  accuiately  distinguiah  the  cases. 

[5  697.]  5.  Idem  is  used  (see  §  127)  when  two  preai- 
cates  are  given  to  one  subject;  hence  it  supplies  tbe  place 
of  etiam  when  the  predicates  ajie  of  a  eimilar  kind,  and 
of  tamen  when  they  are  of  a  different  kind  ;  e,  g.,  Cic,  de 
Off.,  ii.,  3,  ex  qao  effiatur,  ut,  quidgtcid  htmestum  git,  idem 
sit  utile  ;  i.  e,,  "  also,"  rfr,  "  at  the  same  time,"  for  which 
we  might  also  use  id  etiam  utile  sit ;  be/teficenliatn,  quam 
eandem  benignitatem  appellari  licet  i  Inbera,  quam  ean- 
dem  Proserpinam  vocant ;  viros  fortes  eosdem  honos  esse 
volumus;  C\c., p. Muren.,2,  Asiam  islam  refertam  et  ean- 
dem delicalamsic  obiit,  ut  in  ea  neque  avaritiae  neque  2tia> 
ttriae  vestigium  reliquerit;  de  Of.,  i.,  6,  alterum  est  vitium, 
qiod  quidam  nimis  magnum  studium  mullamque  operam 
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m  res  ohscuras  atque  difficiUs  conferunty  easdemque  nan  ne- 
cessarias.  Especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  idem,  con- 
necting two  opposite  predicates,  where  tamen  might  be 
used  in  its  stead,  Cic,  de  Nat.  Deor.j  i,,  43,  quum  (al- 
though) enim  aptimam  et  praestantissimam  naturam  del 
dicat  esse,  negat  idem  in  deo  esse  gratiam ;  Curt.,  v.,  2, 
Euphrates  et  Tigris  ex  Armeniae  mantibus  profiuunt,  ac 
magna  deinde  aqtiarum  divartia  iter,  quad  cepere,  percur^ 
runt;  iidem,  quum  Mediae  et  Gardiaearum  terras  secare 
caeperunt,  paulatim  in  artius  caeunt,  et,  qua  langius  ma* 
nant,  hoc  angustius  inter  se  spatium  terrae  relinquunt, 

[§  698.]  6.  JSt  ipse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  (like  the 
Greek  Kai  avTog)  when  the  same  predicate  is  given  to  a 
second  subject.  It  is  rendered  in  English  by  "  also"  or 
"too;"  e.  g.,  Eutrop.,  viii.,  7  (15),  Antaninus  Cammadus 
nihil  patemum  hahuit,  nisi  quad  contra  Germanos  felidter 
et  ipse  pugnavit,  for  item  or  ipse  quaque.  In  Cicero,  how- 
ever, this  use  of  et  ipse  occurs,  as  far  as  wo  know,  only 
in  one  passage,  j9.  Caec,,  20,  Etiamsi  tutis  servus  nullus 
fuerit,  sed  omnes  alieni  ac  mercenarii,  tamen  et  ipsi  tuae 
familiae  et  genere  et  namine  cantinebuntur,  for  Cicero,  in 
general,  very  rarely  uses  et  for  etiam ;  in  the  passage  p. 
Cluent,  51,  §  141,  we  must  read  ipse,  and  not  et  ipse.  But 
et  ipse  frequently  occm*s  in  Livy,  Curtius,  and  the  later 
writers ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  xxi..  17,  quia  L,  Manliuset  ipse  cum 
haud  invalida  praesidio  in  Galliam  mittebaiur ;  ibid.,  c. 
21,  creda  ego  vos,  socii,  et  ipsos  cemere;  Quintil.,  ix.,  4, 
43,  Virtutes  et  ipsae  taedium  pariunt,  nisi  gratia  varietatis 
adjutae.  In  like  manner,  nee  ipse  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"neither;"  o.  g.,  Liv.,  xxiii.,  18,  Primis  repulsis  Mahar 
bal  cum  majore  robore  virarum  missus  nee  ipse  eruptianem 
cohartium  stistinuit, 

[§  699.]  7.  Is,  as  was  remarked  in  §  127,  refers  to 
something  preceding,  a  person  or  thing  spoken  of  before ; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr,,  iii.,  23,  Polemarchtis  est  Murgentinus, 
vir  bonus  atque  hanestus.  Is  quum  medimna  DCC  decu- 
mae  imperarentur,  quad  recusahat,  ad  istum  in  jus  eductus 
est;  i.,  41,  C,  AnniusAsellus  mortuus  est  C.  Sacerdate  prae- 
tore.  Is  quum  haberet  unicam  filiam — eam  bonis  suis  hC" 
redem  instituit.  If  the  noun  thus  referred  to  is  to  receive 
some  additional  predicate,  we  must  use  et  is,  atque  is,  is' 
que,  et  is  quidem,  and  with  a  negative  nee  is  ;  o.  g.,  Cic, 
in  Cat,,  iv.,  4,  Vincida  vera,  et  ea  sempitema,  certe  ad  sin' 
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gmlarem  poeHom  n^etrii  sederU  imviaUa  nmt:  de  f^  1, 
Mt  At  vero  Epiemrmi  wta  in  domOt  at  ea  quidem  eatgtut^ 
guam  magno9  qutmiaque  amoru  eoiupiratume  eotumHatia 
tmuU  amieomm  gregei!  Lit.,  ii,  3,  Erant  t»  Romaimajth 
veiUiUe  adoktcaUeB  aUquoi^neoii  temn  loco  arH^quanm^im 
r^pio  lUddo  tdhuiorjmerat;  Cic,  2W.,  i.»  ZfOt  ctmira  om- 
tonm  ederUer  comphxi  mmitf,  nee  eum  primo  enuUtmk^ 
aptmntamm€tddieendwm,poHnMtemmi£imn.  BedUmk 
is  QBc^  when  the  additional  procreate  is  op|>08ed  to  the 
one  preceding;  as,  Cic,  Cat.  Jlfo;.,  18,  Severitatem  t»  Ji^ 
nectuU  pn^^  ted  earn,  neut  alia^  modiaun :  acerhUatem 
fndlo  mado.  The  neater  (et  id^  idque)  is  nsed  whent  the 
proposition  itself  receives  an  addition,  Cic,  ad  JPant.t  "riiitt 
16,  daetum  igitur  hominem  cagnatn  et  sttidns  dptmu  dedi- 
imMf  idqne  a  ^puaro;  de  Ofi,  i.,  1,  Qitamquam  te,  Matee 
jUi^  ammm  ytm  amdietUem  Oratiippum^  idque  Atkemt, 
ahwudare  oparUty  ftc. 

[§  700.]  8.  JSRc-^Ue^  when  referring  to  persons  or 
diings  mentioned  Betbre,  generalljr  follow  the  prorioos 
order,  hie  (the  former)  refinring  to  the  person  menttooed 
first,  and  iue  (the  latter)^  to  the  one  mentioned  last;  e.  ^^ 
QumtiL,  yi,,  1,  21,  Meriiii  fnaforum  Cicero  atgue  Anmm 
eerUttim  neiU  U9iypro  Seeaiaro  patre  hie  (Cicero),  Me  pro 
fUio ;  vi.,  1,  9,  Haec  pars  perarationts  accusatori  patrom- 
isque  ex  aequo  communis  est,  Affectihus  quoque  iisdemfere 
utuntur,  sed  rarius  hie  (acensator),  iUe  saepius  ac  magis* 
Nam  huic  concitarejtidices,  illijlectere  convenit;  Cic,  Lad., 
2,  Cave  Catoni  anteponas  ne  istum  quidem  ipsum^  quern 
Apollo  sapientissimum  judicavit  (Socratem) :  hujus  enim 
jactay  Ulius  dicta  laudantur ;  Liv.,  xxx.,  30,  melior  tuti- 
orque  est  certa  pax,  quam  sperata  victoria  ;  haec  (pax)  in 
iua,  Ula  in  deorum  potestate  est.  But  the  case  is  often  re- 
versed, hie  referring  to  the  object  mentioned  last,  as  the 
nearer  one,  and  Ule  to  that  mentioned  first,  as  the  remo- 
ter one ;  in  this  case,  however,  ille — hie  is  used,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  objects  were  mentioned  before  is  thus 
restored;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Lael.,  24,  Scitum  est  illud  Catonis, 
ut  multa:  melites  de  quibusdam  acerhos  inimicos  mereri^ 
quam  eos  amicosj  qui  dulces  videantur;  illos  (inimicos) 
saepe  verum  dicere,  has  nunquam;  Sallust,  Cat.,  54,  Cae- 
ear  heneficiis  atque  mtmi/icentia  magnus  hahebatur,  integ- 
rttate  vitae  Cato.  Hie  (Caesar)  manmetudine  et  misericor- 
dia  darus/actm,  huic  severitas  dignitatem  addiderat.    The 
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same  is  sometimes  found  in  Quindlian.  Both  pronoims, 
but  more  frequently  hiCf  axe  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Eng- 
lish "  the  following,"  which  is  never  expressed  by  sequent. 
It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  hoc  dico  is  common- 
ly equivalent  to  hoc  tantumdico^l  will  say  only  thus  much* 

Note. — When  aUer—idUT  (the  one — and  the  other)  refer  to  things  men- 
tioned before,  the  reference  may  likewise  be  made  in  two  ways :  either 
the  previous  order  is  observed,  or  it  is  reversed,  reference  being  first  made 
to  the  thing  mentioned  last.  The  former  occurs;  e.  g.,  in  Cic,  de  Of.,U, 
26,  Philippum  Macedonian  re^«in,  rebu»  gestis  et  gUma  syperatum  a  fiio,fih 
cilitate  et  kumaniteUe  video  tuperiorem  Jwase.  Itaqtie  alter  (Philippus)  eemper 
magnusj  alter  (filius)  saepe  turjnssimus  ;  the  latter  iii  Cic,  p.  QtiirU,,  1,  Quag 
res  in  civitate  duae  pUtrimum  poeeunt,  eae  contra  nos  ambae  fadwUf  awanna  gra- 
tia et  ehquentioyOiuarum  alteram  (eloquentiam)  vereor^  edteram  (gratiam)  me- 
tuo.  See  de  Ojf.^  iii.,  18,  init. ;  i.,  12.  Wherever  there  is  ambiguity,  the 
latter  order  must  be  observed.  Plin.,  "Epist.y  iz.,  13,  FvxraJt  cum,  Arria  «t 
Fanniay  quartan  altera  (Fannia)  Helvidio  noverca,  tutera  maUr  novercae. 

[§  701.]  9.  lUCf  when  not  in  opposition  to  hie,  is  often 
used  to  refer  to  things  which  are  well  known  or  celebra- 
ted, and  although  distant  in  time  or  place,  are  yet  present 
to  die  minds  of  all ;  as,  Cic,  p.  Leg,  Man,,  9,  Primum  ex 
tuo  regno  sic  Mithridates  projkigit^  ut  ex  eodem  Ponto  Me- 
dea ilia  quondam  prqfkgisse  dicitur ;  p.  Arch,,  10,  Quam 
multos  scriptores  rerum  suarum  magnus  ille  Alexander  se* 
cum  hahuisse  dicitur  ?  Nep.,  Thrasyh,,  4,  Bene  ergo  Pit- 
tacus  ille,  qui  septem  sapientum  numero  est  habitus,  quum 
ei  Mitylenaei  multa  miliajugerumagri  muneri  darentj  No- 
lite,  oro  vos,  inquity  id  mihi  dare,  quod  multi  invideant,  plu- 
res  etiam  concupiscant ;  Cic,  Brut,,  4,  lllud  Hesiodium 
lavdatuar  a  doctis,  quod  eadem  mensura  reddere  jubet,  qua 
acceperis,  aut .  etiam  cum^datiore,  si  possis.  Hence  ille  is 
sometimes  added  to  other  pronouns,  to  refer  to  something 
discussed  befi^re;  as.  Tacit.,  Ann,,  xi.,  7,  qiiem  ilium  tanta 
superbia  esse,  ut  aetemitatem  famae  spe  prassumat  ?  xii., 
36,  avebant  visere,  quis  ille  tot  per  annos  opes  nostras  spre- 
visset;  xiv.,  22,  hunc  ilium  numine  deum  destinari  crede" 
bant.  Iste,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  properly  a  pro- 
noun of  the  second  person  (see  §  127),  sometimes  implies 
disapproval  or  contempt.  This  arises  from  its  frequent 
use  m  speeches  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  its  application 
to  the  opponent. 

Note. — The  pronouns  Ate,  iUe,  iate  are  joined  with  taUs  and  tantus,  which 
we  cannot  well  render  in  JEnglish,  except  by  making  two  sentences;  e.  g., 
Cic,  ad  Pom.,  xvi.,  21,  Da  operam  tU  hunc  talem — virum  videos  quam  plvnr 
mum^  this  man,  who  is  of  such  a  character ;  de  Orat.y  ii.,  20,  Jsta  tantatam 
que  multa  profitenda  non  cenaeoj  this,  which  is  so  great  and  manifold.  Mm 
et  hicy  hie  et  ille^  ille  et  ille  are  used  to  refer  to  several  indefinite  objects;  as 
in  English,  **  this  one  and  that  one  ;*'  "  any  one,"  of  indefinite  pereone  or 
things,  is  expressed  by  hie  aut  ille* 
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[§  702.]  10.  The  oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  (English  him)  are  commonly  expresfr* 
ed  in  prose  by  the  cases  of  w,  ea,  id,  as  was  remarked  in 
§  125.  The  pronouns  hie  and  Ule  are  more  emphatic ; 
hence,  as  Bentley  (on  Horat.,  Carm.y  iii.,  11, 18)  has  acutely 
observed,  they  supply  in  lyric  poetry  throughout  the  place 
of  the  plain  €Q7iSj  ei,  eum;  in  prose,  too,  they  are  frequently 
so  used,  tZZcin  this  case  answering  to  the  emphatic  "he." 
The  cases  of  ipsCf  ipsa,  ipsum  are  employed  when  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  person  is  to  be  expressed;  e.  g.,  Caesar 
respondit,  s^icut  ipsius  dignitas  posttdahat^  as  his  own  dig- 
nity demanded;  sicut  ipsi  placuit,  sicut  ipsum  decebat; 
Cic,  de  Fin,,  ii.,  26,  Hoc  etsi  reprehendi  potest,  tamen  ac-' 
cipio  qtiod  dant :  mihi  enim  satis  est^  ipsis  non  satis.  Hence 
ipse  is  joined  to  ego,  tu,  sc^  hie,  ille,  iste,  and  idem.  In  re- 
flective sentences  this  pronoun  is  used  for  sui,  sihi,  se^  only 
when  the  person  of  the  leading  subject  is  to  be  referrea 
to  with  particular  emphasis ;  as,  Cic,  de  Fin,,  iii.,  19,  Lg* 
humana  vox  ducitur  eorum  qui  negant  se  recusare,  quo  mi- 
rms,  ipsis  mortuis,  terrarum  omnium  deflagratio  consequa^ 
tur  ;  Sallust,  Jug,,  46,  Igitur  ( Jugurtha)  legates  ad  com^ 
stdem  mittit,  qui  tantummodo  ipsi  liberisque  vitam  petereiU. 
Sibi,  however,  might  also  be  used.     Comp.  §  550. 

[§  703.]  11.  Hie  andille  bear  the  same  relation  to  time 
present  and  past  as  nune  and  tune  (see  §  285  and  291), 
that  is,  every  thing  which  a  person,  when  speaking  of  time 
really  present,  expresses  by  hie  and  its  derivative  adverbs 
hie,  hine^  Jtuc  and  adhue,  is  expressed  by  lUe  and  its  de- 
rivatives, when  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  time  past. 
The  Syracusans,  as  Cicero  (in  Verr,,  iv.,  62)  relates,  com- 
plained senatum  populumqtie  Syraeusanum,  moleste  ferre, 
quod  ego,  quum  in  ceteris  Siciliae  civitatibus  senatum,  pop- 
fdumque  docuissem,  quid  eis  utUitatis  afferrem,  et  quum  ah 
omnibus  mandata,  legatos,  litteras  testimoniaque  sumpsis* 
sem,  in  ilia  civitate  nihil  ^usmodi facer  em.  In  direct  speech 
they  themselves  would  say,  querimur  in  hoc  civitate  te  ni- 
hil ejtismodi  facer e.  In  the  same  manner,  c.  29,  Rex  da- 
mare  coepit,  candelabrum  sibi  C.  Verr  em  abstulisse:  id  etst 
antea  jam  mente  et  cogitatione  sua  fratrisque  sui  consecra" 
turn  esset^  tamen  tum  se  in  illo  conventu  civium  Romanorum 
dare,  donare,  dicare,  conseerare  Jovi  Opt.  Max.;  he  him- 
self would  say,  tamen  nunc  in  hoc  conventu  do,  &c. 

[§  704  1  12    En  the* connexion  of  sentences  is,  idem^  ta- 
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liSf  tanius,  tot  or  totidem,  are  followed  (sometimes  the  ar- 
rangement of  words  produces  the  reversed  order)  by  the 
relative  pronouns  g[uij  qualis,  qtiantus,  quot.  This  must 
be  particularly  attended  to  by  the  beginner^  as  the  English 
language  usually  employs  "  as"  instead  of  the  relative ; 
e.  g.,  qualem  tejam  antea  populo  Romano  praehuistt,  talem 
te  nobis  hoc  tempore  imperti ;  Cic,  ad  Att.,  vii.,  I,  videre 
mihi  videor  tantam  dimicationem,  quanta  nunquamjuit,  as 
there  never  was.  Farther,  eodem  modo  me  decepit  quo  te; 
eadem  facilitate  Graecos  scriptores  intelligere,  qua  Latinos; 
idem  quod  tu  passus  stim  ;  iidem  abe^int  qui  venerunt.  In- 
stead of  the  relative  after  idem^  talis,  and  totidem,  howev- 
er, we  may  also  use  ac,  atque,  or  ut.  See  §  340.  Cic, 
in  Vat,,  4,  hanos  talis  2^ucis  est  ddatus  ac  mihi  ;  Tusc,  ii., 
3,  eisdemfere  verbis  exponimus,  ut  actum  disputatumque  est. 
Idem  cum  also  occurs ;  as,  Tacit,,  Ann.,  xv.,  2,  eodetn  me- 
cum  patre  genitus,  instead  of  qtio  ego.  The  construction 
of  idem  with  the  dative  is  pure  Greek,  and  occurs  only 
in  poetry,  and  even  there  very  rarely ;  e.  g.,  Herat.,  Ars 
Poet,  467,  Invitum  qui  servat  idem  facit  occidcnti ;  i.  e., 
quod  occidenSy  or  quasi  occidat ;  Ovid.,  Amor,,  i.,  4, 1,  Vir 
tuus  est  epulas  nobis  aditurus  easdem,  Similis  is  construed 
like  idem,  in  Horat.,  Serm,,  i.,  3, 122,  quum  magnis  parva 
mineris  Jalce  -recisurum  simili  te,  to  cut  down  with  equal 
sickle  small  as  well  as  great  things. 

[§  705.]  13.  Qui  joined  to  esse  and  a  substantive,  either 
in  the  nominative  or  ablative  of  quality,  is  used  in  explan- 
atory clauses  instead  oipro,  "in  accordance  with,"  or,  ** ac- 
cording to ;"  e.  g.,  instead  of  Tu,  pro  tua  prudentia,  quid 
optimum/actu  sit,  videbis,  in  Cicero  (ad  Fam,,  x.,  27),  we 
may  say.  Facile,  quae  ttui  est  prudentia,  or  qtui  prudentia 
es,  quid  optimum  factu  sit,  mdebis.  Examples  are  nu- 
merous :  D.  Brut.,  in  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xi.,  13,  Attendere  te 
volo,  quae  in  manibu^s  sunt.  Qua  enim  prudentia  es,  nihil 
te  Jugiet,  si  meas  litteras  dUigenter  legeris  ;  Cic,  ad  Att., 
vi.,  9,  Quare  de  hoc  satis :  spero  enim,  quae  tua  prudentia 
et  temperantia  est,  te  jam,  ut  volumtis,  valere;  ad  Fam., 
xii.,  29,  Nee  dubito,  quin  sine  mea  commendatione,  quod 
tuum  est  judicium  de  hominibtis,  ipsius  Lamiae  causa  stu- 
diose  omnia  facturv^  sis, 

[§  706.]  14.  Wo  observed  above  (§  128)  that  the  rela- 
tiva  generalia,  which  are  formed  either  by  doubling  the 
simple  relative,  or  by  the  suffix  cunque;  as,  quisquis  and 
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^piMM^v^  amm  <dawiealjpro 

Mid  fonn  the  potam.  Wban,  aotwitbatanding  tfaiig  .|m 
ftimetimfis  reaa  in  Gio.»  fffOciw^KC  f^^ 
in  the  senae  of  mmd  fw^Mne,  om^t  m^i  we  xanst  ^^pi'^iT 
Bueh  expressicMiB  by  means  of  an  effiqNds;  e.  g,f  fmam^t 
nUUme  fieri  potui.  Bat  in  later  writeni  we  rnqprntiilf 
find  qmeunque  naed  in  tliia  absokite  aenae  for  ^mmMpBt 
fuOibet;  e.  g^  Sueton^  Chmd^  34»  gyeciwye  ^diatqrio 
mwtere  proiapsoi  jug^dari  jkbebat$  QnindL,  z^  !»  106| 
€Vcer)0fMfii  cuicm^que  eamm  JbrUter  oppomtmimf  and  l3p$ 
author  and  Tacitua  uae  it  quite  commonly  in  thia  aenae ; 
but  the  &ct  of  such  peculiaritieB,  which  axe  founded  on 
the  whole  structore  or  a  language,  being  effinced,  ia  a  mg^ 
of  the  decay  of  the  language.  QuaiiMeuMque  and  fmni^ 
ItmcMififeareHkewiBe'usedin  an  absolute  aenae  (bymevn 
of  an'eUifNns),  which,  however,  cannot  be  cenaoEed,  Ae 
force  of  die  expression  being  thus  enhanced;  e.ff^Seaiec.; 
EffUUf  SO,  T\$  nan  cimcupi§cee  quanUcunque  ad  Uheriaiem 
ferpemre,  at  any  price,  be  it  ever  so  high;  Gic,  ad  Fami^ 
iv.,  8,  8%  Ubertatem  sequimur  :  qui  locm  hoe  domkuUu  .tM»- 
eatl  sin  qualemeimque  iocum:  quae  eudemeetiea  tede  jm- 
eundier^ 

[§  707«J  15.  Quidam^  some,  aud  subatantiyely,  ^  acme 
one,"  expresses  qualitative  indefimtenesB,  and  it  is  strange 
to  find  that  certt  homines  is  used  in  the  same  sense  (e.  g., 
Cicero,  Jhisc,  iii.,  34),  just  as  we  say  **  certain  people." 
Quidam  expressing  quantitative  indefiniteness,  in  the 
sense  of  nannuUi,  aliquot^  occurs  more  rarely.  We  must 
here  observe  that  quidam^  when  joined  to  substantives  and 
adjectives,  is  very  oflen  used  merely  to  soften  the  expres- 
sion when  the  speaker  feels  that  he  has  made  use  of  too 
strong  an  expression,  especially  when  he  means  to  sug- 
gest diat  the  word  he  has  used  should  not  be  taken  in  its 
literal,  but  in  a  figurative  sense.  The  best  Latin  writers, 
and  more  particularly  Cicero,  are  very  scrupulous  in  their 
application  of  words,  and  add  their  quidam  or  quasi  qui- 
dam, where  later  writers  and  modem  languages  do  not 
feel  any  necessity  for  such  a  modifying  or  softening  word. 
When  in  English  anything  of  the  kind  is  required,  it  is 
expressed  in  diiferent  ways,  one  of  which  is  the  expres- 
sion, "so  to  speak,"  which  is  also  not  unfrequently  used 
m  Latin,  ut  ita  dicam.  In  the  following  passages  quidam 
softens  down  adjectives;  Qic^ad  i^a»i.,  viii.,  8,  ex  tuislit- 
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eerts  cognovi  prtieposteram  quandam  festinationem  tuam; 
xii.,  25,Juit  enim  tllud  quoddam  caecum  tempus  serviiutis; 
de  Orat.^  ii.,  74,  ut  apud  Chraecos  fertur  incredihUi  quadam 
magnitudine  cansHii  atque  ingenii  Atheniensis  Ule  Juisse 
Themistocles  ;  LaeL,  13,  non  sunt  isii  audiendi,  qui  virtU" 
tern  duram  et  quasi  jferream  quondam  volunt ;  and  in  the 
following  it  Bofbens  down  substantives;  Cic.,  de  OraU^  ii., 
46,  Saepe  enim  atidivi,  poetam  honum  nemijiem  sine  infiam- 
maticne  animorum  existere  posse^  et  sine  quodam  afflatu 
quasi  Juroris ;  i.,  3,  Neque  enim  te  Jugit^  artium  omnium 
laudatarum  procreatricem  quandam  et  quasi  parentem  phi' 
losophiam  ah  haminibus  doctissimis  judicari;  p*  Arch,,  1, 
JStenim  amnes  artes,  quae  ad  humanitatem  pertinent,  habent 
quoddam  commune  vinculum  et  quasi  cognatione  quadam 
inter  se  continentur.  Tamquam  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  as,  Cic,  de  Orat,  iii,  43,  Translatum  verhum  max- 
ime  tamquam  stellis  quibusdam  notat  et  illuminat  ora- 
tionem. 

[§  708.1  16.  There  is  this  diiierence  between  the  sim- 
ple indefinite  pronoun,  quis,  qui,  and  the  compound  ali- 
quisy  that  the  latter  is  more  emphatic  than  the  former. 
Hence  aliquis  stands  by  itself  as  an  independent  word, 
while  the  unaccented  quis  is  joined  to  other  words,  more 
especially  to  the  conjunctions  si,  nisi,  ne,  num,  and  to  rel- 
atives, and  quumj  which  originally  was  a  relative  (§  136); 
sometimes  one  or  more  words  are  inserted  between  quis 
and  the  words  to  which  it  belongs ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Off.,  i., 
10,  Blis  promissis  standum  non  est,  quae  coactus  quis  metu 
promiserit;  Jhuc.,  iv.,  19,  Uhi  enim  quid  esset,  quod  disci 
posset,  eo  veniendum  judicaverunt ;  v.,  27,  mulieres  in  In" 
dia,  quum  est  cujus  earum  vir  mortuus ;  de  Fin,,  v.,  10, 
quotienscunque  dicetur  male  de  se  quis  mereri.  In  other 
connexions,  however,  quis  is  used  with  somewhat  more 
independence;  as,  Cic,  <id  Att,,  vi.,  1,  credo  Scaptium 
iniquius  quid  de  me  scrymsse ;  de  Off,  iii.,  6,  morbus  aut 
egestas  aut  quid  eptsmodi;  de  Fin,,  iii.,  21,  alienum  est  a 
justitia  destrahtre  quid  de  aliquo,  and  immediately  after, 
imjuriam  cuifacere;  de  Nat.  Dear.,  i.,  2^,priusque  te  quis 
de  omni  vitae  statu,  quam  de  ista  auctoritate  dejecerit,  and 
we  not  unfrequendy  find  dixerit  quis,  some  one  might  say 
But  such  passages  are,  after  all,  of  very  rare  occurrence 
\n  tne  language  of  Cicero,  and  it  is  advisable  to  follow  hi« 
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esample  rather  than  that  of  later  writers,  who  used  iJi« 
indefinite  fuii  more  frequently  in  the  place  of  aliquis. 

It  muat,  however,  lie  obaervei  on  the  other  hand,  that 
aliqttis  is  used  afier  those  conjunctions  which  usually  re- 
quire qtua,  when  it  stands  in  an  antithetical  relatioa  to 
aomething  else,  and,  accordingly,  has  a  stronger  emphasis; 
e,  g.,  Cic,  p.  Milan,  94,  Timebat  Pompeiua  omnia,  ne  alt- 
qutd  vos  timeretU;  PAUip.,  xiii.,  1,  Si  aliquid  de  lumma 
gravitate  Pompeiua,  mtillum  de  cupiditdte  Cttesar  remiti*- 
aet ;  ad  Fam.,  xir.,  1,  cut  si  aliquid  erlC  (if  be  has  but 
something)  ne  egeat,  medioeri  virtute  opia  eat,  ut  cetera  ««- 
sequatur;  Liv.,  xxiv,,  8,  Creole  ooniulem  T.  OtacUium,  nox 
dJKso  ai  omnia  haec,  led  ai  aligaid  eortita  praealitit.  We 
are  sometimes  obliged,  in  English,  to  express  the  empha- 
sis ot aliqv-ia  by  the  word  "really;"  e.  g.,  Cic,  Cal.Maj,, 
20,  Seatua  moriendi,  at  aliquis  esse  potest,  ia  ad  exrguum 
tempua  durat ;  ibid.,  13,  «  aliqvid  dtmdvm  eat  voluptati, 
seneattu  modicii  conviviia  potest  ddeetari.  Comp.  ad  Font., 
xi.,  18,  3;  I'm  7'err.,ii.,31,  77. 

Quiapiam,  which  is  used  more  rarely,  ia  sometimes  em- 
ployed, like  quit,  after  conjunctions ;  aa  in  Cicero,  peat- 
niam  si  cuipiam  Jhrtuna  ademit ;  at  grando  quippiam  no- 
cuiti  and  sometimes  it  standa  alone ;  e.  g.,  quaeretjortaate 
qitiapiam,  where  quispiani  is  rather  more  indefinite  than 
aliquis  would  be. 

[§  709.]  17.  The  difference  between  qiiiaquam  and  vl- 
Ivs  ia  this,  that  quisquam  is  used  substantively  (we  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  what  was  said  in  §  676),  while  til- 
liu  is  an  adjective ;  both,  however,  have  a  negative  sense, 
and  are  thus  opposed  to  the  affinnatires  qtds,  quitpiam, 
and  aliquis.  They  are  used,  like  the  adverbs  UMqtiawt 
and  uaqwam  (see  §  284),  only  in  such  sentences  as  are  neg- 
ative,  either  through  the  negative  particles  jwn,  neqtie, 
nemo,  nunquam,  &;c.,  ot  through  a  negative  verb ;  as,  nego, 
tteacio,  veti>,  ignoro,  or  through  their  whole  construction ; 
e.  g.,  N^v  Jore  quemquam,  or,  n^o  fort  uUitm  Aomtnem, 
which  are  equivalent  to  ti^minem,  or  mtUum  hominemjbre 
piUo,  BO  that  quiaqtiam  corresponds  to  the  substaiUive  ne- 
mo, and  ullua  to  die  adjective  ntdltu.  Cic,  Philip.,  x.,  7, 
Ab  hoc  igitHr  ^nitgitam  bdlvm  timet  ?  which,  if  we  resolve 
the  interrogative  form,  will  be  nemo  ab  hoe  Mlum  timet, 
A  sentence  may  acquire  a  negative  character  &om  a  com- 
parative ;  e.  g ,  when  I  say,  "be  stayed  in  this  place  long- 
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er  than  in  any  other/'  the  meaning  is,  ''he  did  not  stay 
so  long  in  any  other  place."  Hence  we  say  in  Latin, 
diutius  in  hac  urhe  quam  in  alia  tdla  coinmoratus  est;  Cic^ 
in  Verr,,  iv.,  55,  Tetrior  hie  tyrannus  Syracusanus  fuit 
quam  ^uisquam  superiorum.  It  seems  surprising  that  quis, 
and  not  quisquamf  is  used  aAer  the  dependent  negative 
particles  ne,neve,  and  after  the  negative  mterroeative  par- 
ticle num  ;  and  this  is,  indeed,  an  exception  arising  irom 
the  ordinary  use  of  quis  after  conjunctions.  The  preposi- 
tion sine  has  likewise  a  negative  power ;  hence  we  say, 
sine  tdla  spe  ;  and  hence  non  sine  is  affirmative ;  e.  g.,  non 
sine  aliqua  spe  hue  venerunt,  not  without  some  hope ;  i.  e., 
cum  aliqua  spe.     See  my  note  on  Cic,  Divin,,  18. 

[§  709.  hJ]  Quisquam  and  ullus^  however,  are  some- 
times used  aAer  si,  instead  of  aliquis  or  quis,  not  in  a  neg- 
ative sense,  but  only  to  increase  the  indefiniteness  which 
would  be  implied  in  aliquis  or  quis  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Lael.,  2, 
Aut  enim  nemo,  quod  quidem  magis  credo y  aut,  si  quisquam ^ 
iUe  sapiens  fuit ;  de  Off,y  i.,  31,  Omnino,  si  quidquam  est 
decorum^  nihil  est  profecto  m/igis,  quam  aequahilitas  uni' 
versos  vitae;  ad  Fam.,  ii.,  16,  Filio  meo,  si  erit  tdla  res 
puhlica^  satis  amplum  patrimomum  in  memoria  nominis 
met :  sin  autem  nulla  erit,  &c.,  here  the  former  part  with 
tdla  is  meant  in  the  affirmative.     In  Liv:,  v.,  33,  Camillo 
manente,  si  quidquam  humanorum  certi  est,  capi  Roma  non 
potuerat,  the  negative  sense  is  still  perceptible,  for,  in  fact, 
nothing  human  can  be  asserted  vnth  certainty ;  and  such 
passages  may  serve  to  explain  many  similar  ones.    In  this 
manner  it  gradually  came  to  pass  that  quisquam,  vUus, 
unquam,  usquam  were  also  used  without  n,  where  the  in- 
definiteness  is  to  be  made  emphatic  (answering  to  the  em- 
phatic any);  as,  Cic,  in  Cat,,  i.,  2,  Quamdiu  quisquam  erit, 
qui  te  defender e  audeat,  vives ;  p.  Rose.  Am,,  43,  Dum 
praesidia  tdla  Juertmt,  Roscitis  in  Bullae  praesidiis  fuit ; 
Nep.,  Att,,  19,  Tanta  prosperitas  Caesarem  est  consecuta, 
Mt  nihil  ei  non  trihuerit  fortuna,  quod  cuiquam  ante  detu- 
lerit;  Liv.,  i.,  18,  (Jurihtis  Sahinis  habitahat  eonsultissimus 
vir,  ut  in  ilia  quisquam  esse  aetate  poterat ;  xxi.,  1,  bellum 
maxime  omnium  memorabUe,  quae  unquam  gesta  sunt, 
scripturus  sum  ;  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi,,  24,  majores  mei  hartau' 
tur,  tU  paribus  eonsiliis  rem  publieam  eapessam  transfcren* 
do  hue  quod  usqttam  egregium  fuerit ;  Quintil.,  x.,  1,  60 
Arehilochus  quod  quoquam  minor  est,  materiae  vitium  est 


mm  ingenii;  and  Suneca  (de  Tranquil.,  11)  uses  it, in  a 
vritty  antitheHiB,  in  a  decidedly  affii-malive  aenfle,  cwteu 
jiQlest  accidere,  qttod  cui^uam  potent. 

[§  710.]  18.  Quuque  is  every  one  dJsLributively  or  rel- 
atively, but  vnuaquisgne,  quivia,  quilibet,  every  one  abso- 
lutely !  e.  g.,  natura  tutKvtqttemque  trahU  ad  dUcendumi 
but  {Quintil.,  ii.,  8,  iniL)  virtMs  pracceptorii  kaheri  aolet, 
quo  qaemque  natura  maxime/erat,  scire,  presuppoBeB  a  di- 
vision or  distriburion,  everyone  in  his  own  particular  way, 
Heuce  quiigue  has  its  peculiar  place  after  relative  and  in- 
terit>gative  pronouns  and  adverbs;  e.  g.,  Cic,,  i»  Verr.,  iv., 
33,  Scipio  poliicetur  sibi  Jitagnae  carat  fore,  tU  omma  cio- 
Uatibug,  quae  cuJK»que  fiii3»ent,  ratituerentur ;  de  Divin., 
i.,  1,  lit  praedid  poKct,  quid  cviqae  cveiUurum  et  quo  guU- 
quejata  natus  esxet;  i.,  39,  (hcrjiat  qiddque  quaeris :  rede 
otnnino ;  p.  Rote.  Com.,  11,  Quo  qitiiqtie  eit  aollertior  et 
ingaiioinor,  hoc  docet  iracvnditai  et  laboriogiw;  de  Oral., 
i.,  26,  Uc  quisqve  optiiae  dicit,  ila  tnaxime  dicendi  dij^,ctd- 
talem  timet;  Liv.,  iii.,  27,  ■EaUtim  sumpsere,  tinde  ctdque 
prommumjkit,  and  in  innumerable  other  passages.  Kenca 
the  expression  quotutqvUgue  in  the  sense  of  "  how  few 
among  alti"  sa,  PUay,  Epistolae,  iii.,  20,  Quolocwiqtte 
eadem  Ttonestatis  cura  secreto,  quae  palam  1  Quiaque  is 
fiiither  used  iJisCributively  after  numerals;  o.  g.,  decimtu 
quisqtte  sorte  lectua,  every  tenth  man ;  quinto  quoqite  aiuio 
ludi  cdehrabanttir,  in  every  fifth  year ;  tertio  qw>q»e  verba 
peccat;  and  after  auui,  a,  ttm;  as,  tui  cuique  liberi  earis- 
timi,  auum  cuique  placet,  atae  quemque  Jbrtunae  taaxime 
poenitet,vih.ex6  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  arrangement 
of  tbe  words  (see  §  801),  and  also  to  the  fact  of  qmsqtie 
remaining  in  the  nominat.  in  the  construction  of  the  ablat, 
absolute ;  e.  g.,  Sallust,  Jug.,  18,  mvllit  nbi  qui»qm  im- 
perium  pelentihws  ;  Justin.,  xxix,,  1,  hit  regibut  tM  suomm' 
quiique  majorum  vestigia  mtentibru  ;  Liv.,  xxL,  45,  omnet, 
velut  diia  auctoribus  in  spent  suatn  quisqwe  acceptis,  prodi- 
um  poKimt.  (See  Kritz  on  the  passage  of  Sallust.)  In 
the  same  manner,  we  find  qaisque  in  the  accusat.  with  the 
infinitive  in  Liv.,  xxvi.,  29,  agirmantei,  >e  turn  modo  svavt 
quitqwe  palriam,  sed  iotam  StcUiam  relicturoi. 

[5  710,  b.]  Quisque  with  a  superlative,  both  in  the  sin- 
gular and  plural ;  as,  optimiu  quisque,  or  (adject.)  optimi 
guique,  is,  in  general,  equivalent  to  omrae»  with  the  poutdve, 
oat  in  connaxioD  with  the  verb  ioUowing  it  coavaya  ths 
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idea  of  a  reciprocal  comparison  among  the  persons  im 
plied  in  the  statement ;  as,  Cic,  Tusc.^  iii.,  28,  Quid  ?  ex 
ceteris  phUosophia  nonne  optimiLs  quisque  et  gravissimus 
confitetur,  multa  se  ignorare  ?  Hence  this  superlative  is 
frequently  in  relation  to  another,  which  is  joined  with  the 
verb,  whereby  the  reciprocal  comparison  is  distinctly  ex- 
pressed ;  Cic,  Cat,  Maj»,  23,  Quod  quidem  ni  ita  se  habe- 
ret,  ut  animi  immortales  essent,  hand  optimi  cujusque  ani- 
mus maxime  ad  immortalitatem  gloriae  niteretur.  Quid 
quod  sapientissifims  quisque  aequissimo  animo  moritur,  stul- 
tissimus  iniquissimo  f  de  Fin,^  ii.,  25,  in  omni  enim  arte 
optimum  quidque  rarisaimum;  Curt.,  vii.,  16,  Altissima 
quaeque  fiumina  minimo  sono  labuntur;  Liv.,  xxx.,  30, 
Maxitnae  cuiquejbrtunae  minime  credendum  est, 

[§  711.]  19.  The  interrogative  quid  is  of):en  used  in  the 
sense  of  *'  why  1"  or,  **  for  what  purpose  V*  (comp.  nihil^ 
§  677) ;  e.  g.,  quid  me  ostentem  f  why  should  I  boast  1  quid 
opus  est  piura  7  why  should  I  say  more  1  Also,  in  indi- 
rect questions ;  as,  Cicero,  p.  Rose,  Am.,  12,  A  Fimbria 
quaerebatur,  quid  tandem  accusaturus  esset  eum,  quern  pro 
dignita^  ne  laudare  quidem  quisquam  satis  commode  pos- 
set; p.  Muren.^  37,  Quaeris  a  me,  quid  ego  Catilinam  me- 
tuam.     Nihil,  et  curavi  ne  quis  metueret, 

[§  712.]  20.  Alius  is  joined  in  a  peculiar  way  to  other 
cases  of  its  own,  or  to  advex'bs  derived  from  alitts,  for 
which  in  English  we  use  two  sentences  with  the  one,  the 
other  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  €Uiud  aliis  videtur  optimum,  one  thinks 
this  and  another  that  the  best ;  alius  <dio  modo  interpreta- 
tur,  the  one  interprets  it  in  this,  and  the  other  in  another 
way,  or  every  one  interprets  it  differently;  alia  alio  in  loco 
intuebantur  ;  aliter  cum  aliis  loquitur  ;  aliis  aliunde  peri- 
culum  est;  aliud  alias  mihi  videtur.  When  only  two  per- 
sons or  things  are  spoken  of,  alter  is  used  in  the  same 
way,  but  there  are  no  adverbs  derived  from  alter;  e.  g., 
alter  in  alterum  cauaam  conferunt,  they  accuse  each  other. 
We  may  here  add  the  remark  that  alius — alius  and  the 
other  derivatives  are  employed  in  two  sentences  for  alius, 
aliter,  alias,  &c.,  with  ac  or  atque  (than) ;  e.  g.,  aliud  lo- 
quitur, aliud  sentit,  he  speaks  otherwise  than  he  thinks ; 
aliter  loquitur,  aliter  scribit,  he  speaks  otherwise  than  he 
writes* 

C^a2 
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(§713,]  1.  The  English  verb  "to  order"  or  "have,"in 
rhe  aense  of  "to  order,"  is  frequently  not  exproBsed  in 
Latin,  but  ta  iiapHod  in  the  verb,  which,  in  English,  is  de- 
pendent upon  tbe  verb  "to  order;"  e.  g.,  Cic.jjt  Verr.,iv., 
25,  Piao  annuluTTi  sibijhcit,  Piso  ordered  a  ring  to  be  majje 
for  himeelf,  or,  had  a.  ring  made  for  himself;  ibid.,  29, 
Verrea  ad  palwm  cdligavit  pirataa,  he  had  tliera  tied  to  a 
pOHt;  seeuri  pereuaait  arehipiratam,  he  had  the  archpirate 
put  to  death;  multoa  innocentea  virgis  cecidit;  Nop.,  Cira., 
4,  Oitnon  complurea  pauperei  nwrtuoa  auo  sumplu  extuUt, 
had  them  buried.  In  like  manner,  ccmdtmnaTe  is  used  of 
an  accuser  who  brings  about  a  person's  condemnation. 

[5  714.]  S.  It  has  already  been  observed  {%  637)  that 
the  Latins  generally  prefer  using  a  verb  in  the  form  ei- 
ther of  the  participle  perfect  or  future  passive,  instead  of 
a  substantive  expressing  tbe  action  of  the  verb.  The 
present  participle  ie  likewise  often  used  in  Latin  to  ex- 
press a  Btate  or  condition  where  we  employ  a  substantive 
with  a  proposition ;  o.  g.,  igTmrans,  from  ignorance  ;  Tne- 
flK«M,from  fear;  amtvlatumpetena,  in  his  suit  for  the  con- 
sulship ;  omne  malum  ttascena  Jacile  opprimitur,  in  its  ori- 
gin. The  Latin  language  is  not  fond  of  abstract  nouns, 
and  prefers,  if  possible,  to  express  them  by  verbs. 

3.  In  like  manner,  circumlocutions,  by  means  of  a  verb 
and  a  relative  pronoun,  are  preferred  to  those  substan- 
tives which  denote  the  person  of  tbe  agent  in  a  definite, 
but  not  permanent  condition ;  e.  g., «  gvi  audiunt,  gvi  ad- 
*tcnl,  qui  cum  aliguo  tunt,  qui  tibi  has  liUeraa  reddeitt;  i.  e., 
the  audience,  the  persons  present,  companions,  the  bearer 
of  the  letter;  u  qui  poteatatem  kahet,  uie  commander  or 
ruler ;  ea  quae  viaeada  aunt,  things  to  be  seen,  or  curiosi- 
ties; thus  we  often  findn  qui  e(maulttnt»ir,toT jurit  eottttd- 
ti;  qui  reajudieant,  iorjudieea,  since  in  the  Boman  con- 
stitution they  did  not  foim  a  distinct  class  of  citizena. 
The  English  expression  "  above  mentioned"  is  likewise 
paraphrased  by  a  verb  ;  e.  g.,  ex  lihris,  quoa  dixi,  quoa 
ante  (aupra)  laudavi  ;  Cic,  de  Off.,  ii.,  9,  primum  de  iliia 
tTibua,quae  ante  dixi,  videamua;  the  English  "so-called,*^ 
or,  "  what  is  called,"  is  expressed  by  quern,  quam,  quod 
vacant,  or  by  qui,  quae,  quod  voeatur,  dicitur,  &c. ;  e.  g., 
Ciff.,  de  Leg^  ii.,  26,  neque  opere  tectorio  exontari  *^til~ 
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ekraj nee Hermas hos^quos  vacant,  imponi  (Athenis)  licehat, 
Liy.,  xhr^  33,  ad  Spda^um,  quod  vacant^  hiduo  moratus ; 
Cicy  de  Re  Publ.^  vi.,  14,  vestra,  quae  dicitur,  vita  mors 
est;  p,  Quint,y  6,  Cum  venissent  ad  Vada  Volaterrana^ 
quae  nomiTMntur,  vident  L,  Publicium. 

[§  715.]  4.  The  connexion  of  two  substantives  by  mea^s 
of  a  preposition  is  frequently  paraphrased  in  Latin  b/  a 
sentence ;  e.  g.,  your  conduct  towards  this  or  that  person, 
agendi  ratio^  qua  uteris^  or  usus  es  adversus  hunc  vel  ilium  ^ 
Cicero's  works  on  Duties  may  be  expressed  by  Giceronis 
lihri  de  Officiis^  but  more  generally  Oiceronis  libri  quos 
scripsit  de  Officiis^  or  libri  de  OfficHs  scripti.  Certain  pro- 
nominal expressions  are  likewise  rendered  in  Latin  by 
special  sentences ;  e.  g.,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  non  dubito 
quin  hoc  ita  sit,  quin  hoc  ita  se  haheat,  quin  hoc  verum  sit; 
many  things  have  prevented  me  from  it,  midta  me  impedi- 
veruntf  quoTninus  hoc  Jacerem.  The  ablative  absolute  quo 
facto,  whereupon,  which  is  in  common  use,  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  expressions. 

[§  716.]  5.  It  is  customary  in  an  answer  to  repeat  the 
verb  used  in  the  question ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  TWc,  v.,  4,  nempe 
negas  ad  heate  vivendum  satis  posse  virtutem  ?  Prorsus 
nego  ;  Flor.,  i.,  5,  Tarquinius  Navium  rogavit,  ferine  pos- 
set,  quod  ipse  mente  conceperat :  Ule  posse  respondit ;  Cic, 
Tusc,^  iii.,  4,  haecine  igitur  cadere  in  sapientem  putas  ? 
Prorsus  existimoy  for  puto.  Comp.  the  ancient  formula  of 
deditio,  in  Liv.,  i.,  38.  The  same  is  the  case  when  a  neg- 
ative is  introduced,  Estne  f rater  tutis  intus  ?  Non  est. 
(Non  alone  is  used  more  rarely.)  The  adverb  vera,  cer- 
tainly, is  frequently  added  to  the  verb  in  an  affirmative 
answer;  as,  Cic,  Tusc.,  i.,  11,  dasne  aut  manere  animos 
post  mortem,  aut  morte  ipsa  interire  ?  Do  vera.  Hence, 
when  the  protasis  supplies  the  place  of  a  question,  vera  is 
introduced  in  the  apodosis  merely  to  show  that  it  contain.* 
the  answer ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Flacc,  40,  Quod  si  provincta- 
rum  ratio  vos  magis  movet  quam  vestra :  ego  vera  non  mo- 
de non  recuse,  sed  etiam  postulo,  ut  provinciarum  auctori- 
tate  moveamini;  p.  Muren,,  4,  Quodsi  licet  desinere,  si  te 
auctore  possum^^-ego  vera  lihenter  desino;  ad  Fam.,  xiv.,  3, 
Quod  scribis,  te,  si  vdim,  ad  me  venturam  :  ego  vera,  quum 
Kiam  magnam  partem  istius  oneris  abs  te  sustineri,  te  istic 
esse  vok),  Cicero  begins  his  answer  to  the  celebrated  con- 
«olatoiy  letter  of  S.  Sulpicius  in  the  following  manner ; 
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Ego  vera,  Servi,  vellem,  ut  acrihts,  in  mea  gravittinto  eatu 
aff'uisae».  ForSulpiciua  had  mentioned  in  his  letter  what 
he  would  have  done  if  he  had  been  at  Rome  at  the  time. 
Hence  we  so  frequently  find  tpiasi  vera  and  immo  vero  va 
the  same  connexion,  but  the  latter  only  when  that  which 
precedes  is  denied,  and  Bomething  still  stronger  is  put  in 
its  place.  The  verb  may  also  be  omitted  in  the  answer, 
and  in  caae  of  its  being  affirmative,  the  pronoun  of  the 
verb  alone  is  sometimes  repea-ted  with  vero;  e.  g.,  dtcOTXne 
guod  sentioi  Ta  vero;  Cic,  de  Off.,  Hi,,  13,  quatro,  ti 
hoc  emptoribui  venditor  non  dixcrit — «am  id  injuatc  aut  iny- 
probejecerit.  Ille  vero,  inqteit  Antipater ;  ad  Aii.,  xi.,  7, 
Quod  rogat,  ut  in  bonam  partem  acdpiam,  «i  qua  sint  i» 
tuia  litterU,  quae  me  mardeant ;  ego  vero  in  optimam. 
Hence,  lastly,  the  use  of  vero  alone  in  the  sense  of  "yes," 
and  efjuivalent  to  sane,  ila,  etiam  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  LHvin., 
i.,  46,  illam  autem  dixisie  :  Vero,  mea  paella,  tibi  concedo 
meas  ledes.  (See  §  367.)  Vero  occurs  very  rarely  in 
negative  answers,  but  is  found  in  the  expression  minime 

[\  717.]  6.  When  a  circumstance  is  added,  eupplement- 
Bij,  as  it  were,  to  a  preceding  verb,  the  verb  is  frequent- 
ly repeated ;  e.  g,,  Pompey  obtained  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  state,  and  that  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  one  before 
him,  Pompeiut  tuiAmoa  in  repuhliea  honorea  aisecuiut  ut, 
et  atteetUus  est  tnaturiva  quam  quitquam  ante  eum;  Cic, 
de  Off.,  iil,  14,  £»H<(hOTtOB)  ta!nti,qiumti'Pytkiiu  vtA.tat, 
et  emit  instmetog. 

[§718.]  7.  A  similar  repetition  of  a  preceding  verb,  but 
in  the  participle  perfect  passive,  exp:^ees  the  completion 
of  an  action,  which  in  Emglish  is  ccHnmonly  indicated  by 
"then"  or  "afterward;"  e.  g.,man(2amt  mihi  iU  epittolavt 
acriierent,  teriptam  aiii  darem  ;  Goes.,  Bell,  Civ.,  i.,  76, 
edietmt  vt  prodneanfur :  productot  palatn  in  praetorio  »•- 
terficittnt;  Liv^  i,  10,  exercittem  ^fimdii  Jiigatgue,  Jiuttn 
pertegnitnr;  comp.  ij.,  28;  xxii.,  20. 

[^  719.]  8.  Respecting  the  circumlocution  of  the  aila- 
tivtu  eatitalis,  by  means  of  the  participles  dvct^t,  motut, 
eommotm,  addicttu,  eaptta,  incennu,  imptiUiu,  and  others 
of  similar  meaning,  see  5  454;  e.  g.,  Nep,,  Aicih„  5, 
LacedaeTnonii  p»timuettent,necaritate patriae  ductus  (Grora 
love  of  hia  country)  aliquando  ai  iptit  detelteeret  et  eum 
MM  in  gratiamTedirtti  Cic,  de  Ctff.,  i.,  10,  Jam  iOi*  vrv 
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missis  standum  non  esse,  quis  non  videt,  quae  coactus  quis 
metu  pramiserit  ?  de  Invent,,  ii.,  8,  dubia  spe  impulsus  cer- 
turn  in  periculum  se  cammisit;  ad  i<Vi9».,  iii.,  8,  quum  hoc 
suscepissem  nan  solum  justitia,  sed  etiam  misericordia  ad- 
ductus. 

[§  720.]  9.  Soleo  aUquidfacere  and  solet  aliquidjieri  aie 
veiy  frequently  nothing  but  forms  of  expression  for  saepe 
hocfacioy  saepe  or  plerumque  Jit ;  and  in  this  sense  it  must 
be  understood,  especially  in  the  infinitive;  e.  g.,  narrahat 
patrem  suum  solitum  esse  dicere,  he  related  that  his  father 
used  to  say,  or  often  said. 

[§  721.]  10.  The  expressions  nescio  an  ondhaud  scioan 
(the  latter  is  frequent  in  Cicero,  but  occurs  only  once  in 
Livy,  iii.,  60,  ana  in  ix.,  15,  haxtd  sciam  an)  have  been 
discussed  above,  §  354,  but  only  briefly.  This  expression, 
which  properly  signifies  **  I  know  not,  whether  not,"  has 
acquired  the  meaning  of  the  adverbybrtowe,  perhaps;  e. 
g.,  Cic,  ad  Quint,  Frat,,  i.,  1,  Tanti  tihi  honores  hahiti 
sunt,  quanti  kaud  scio  an  nemini;  Brut,,  33,  eloquentia 
quidem  (G.  Gracchus,  si  diutius  vixisset)  nescio  an  habuis- 
set  parem  neminem,  he  would,  perhaps,  not  have  had  his 
equal ;  p.  lAg.,  9,  Quaejuit  unquam  in  ullo  komine  tanta 
constantia  ?  constantiam  dico  ?  nescio  an  melius  patientiam 
possim  dicere;  de  Fin,,  v.,  3,  Peripateticorumjuit  princeps 
Aristoteles,  quern  excepto  Platone  haud  scio  an  recte  dixerim 
principem  philosophorum.  This  adverbial  signification, 
perhaps,  accounts  for  the  indicative  which  occurs  in  Ter- 
ence, Adelph,,  iv.,  5,  33,  qui  infelix  haud  scio  an  illam  mi- 
sere  nunc  amat,  but  should  not  be  imitated.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  we  ought  always  to  say  nescio  an  ntdlus,  nun- 
quam,  as  in  the  above  passages,  nescio  an  nemo,  and  also 
in  Cic,  de  Off,,  iii.,  2,  ad  Fam,,  ix.,  14,  12,  and  Nepos, 
TimoL,  1,  And  this,  indeed,  is  the  reading  which  learn- 
ed critics  (Lambinus,  Emesti,  Goerenz)  have  introduced 
in  Cicero;  %.  g..  Cat,  Maj,,  16,  mea  quidem  sententia  haud 
scio  an  nulla  heatior  esse  possit;  de  Leg,,  i.,  21,  hoc  diju- 
dicari  nescio  an  nunquam,  sed  hoc  sermone  certe  non  poterit. 
See,  also,  ad  Fam,,  ix.,  9, 4 ;  ad  Att,,  iv.,  3,  init. ;  de  Orat,, 
ii.,  4,  18.  The  authority  of  MSS.  has  recently  been  ur- 
ged against  this  view,  but  we  think  with  those  editors,  that 
the  authority  of  MSS.  is  of  no  weight  in  so  undisputed  an 
analogy ;  and  the  more  so,  as  in  all  cases  the  MSS.  con- 
tain evidence,  also,  in  favour  of  the  negative,  and  the  dif« 
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ferences  between  tho  readings  are  iueignificanl.  Th^ra 
is  only  one  passage  in  which  the  difference  is  coDsidera- 
lile,  viz.,  Cic,  Lael.,  6,  qua  quidem  haud  /icio  an  excepta 
sajnenCia  quidquara  (or  nihil)  meliun  homini  sit  datum ; 
but  even  here  the  reading  nihil  is  aufficiently  attested  by 
MSS.,  to  which  we  may  add  one  of  the  three  Berlin 
MSS.,  the  two  others  having  quicquani.  But  we  must  ob- 
serve, in  conclusion,  that  the  writers  of  the  silver  age  (es- 
pecially Quintilian,  see  Buttmann  on  xii.,  10,  2)  do  not, 
indeed,  give  up  the  use  of  nescio  aa  in  the  eenae  ot  for- 
taise,  but  along  with  it  they  employ  the  expression  also  in 
the  negative  sense  of  "  I  know  not  whether,"  and  mth 
ullu^  aiter  it,  the  anciect  and  limited  use  of  am  having,  ia 
the  mean  time,  likewise  become  extended. 

E.  Adverbs. 

[^  722,1  1.  The  Latins  frequently  use  an  adverb  whore 
the  English  use  a  substantive  with  a  preposition  ;  e.  g,, 
vere  hoc  dicere  possum,  I  can  say  this  In  truth,  or  truly. 
In  Latin  the  preposition  cttm  is  eometimea  thus  employed 
with  a  substantive  (§  471},  but  the  adverb  occurs  far  more 
frequently,  and  it  ia  easy  to  perceive  that  cum  with  a  sub- 
stantive serves  rather  to  denote  some  accessory  circum- 
Etance  than  anything  inherent  in  the  action. 

2.  As  the  adverb  is  joined  to  a  verb  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  an  adjective  ia  joined  to  a  substantive,  the  begin- 
ner rauat  be  reminded  that  participles,  being  parts  of  a. 
verb,  aro  (jualiliod  by  adverbs,  and  not  by  adjectives ;  and 
this  rule  is  observed  even  when  a  participle,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  has  acquired  the  meaning  of  a  substantive ; 
e.  g.,  inventum,  invention ;  Jactum,  fact,  which  are  fre- 
quently joined  vrith  adverts.  We  find,  indeed,  illiup-la, 
fortia,  gloriMa  facta,  but,  at  the  same  time,  bene  facta, 
recte  facta,  good  deeds,  and  always  ret  fortiter,  praeclare, 
felidter  a  te  gestae.  ■ 

[§  723.]  3.  Respecting  the  special  use  of  every  separ- 
ate adverb,  see  Chap.  LXII. ;  it  only  remEung  here  to  add 
some  remarks  relative  to  the  connexion  of  sentences'  by 
means  of  adverbs,  and  to  the  interchange  of  adverbs. 

Sentences  are  connected  by  the  doubled  adverbs  mode 
-—modo,  and  nunc — nnrnc  (sometimes — somedmea) ;  as, 
modo  hoe,  modo  illud  dicit ;  modo  hue,  modo  Hhtc  (volat) , 
modo  ait,  modo  negat.     Nuno — nunc  does  not  occur  in  Ci* 
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ero,  but  is  found  frequently  in  Livy  and  others ;  as,  nunc 
singulos  provocate  nunc  omnes  increpat;  referre  egregiaja- 
cinora  nunc  in  expeditionihus,  nunc  in  acie.  Instead  of  the 
second  modo  other  particles  of  time  are  soi^etimes  used, 
and  Tacitus,  in  particular,  is  fond  of  varying  his  expres- 
sion, by  substituting  aliquando^  nannunquam,  interdunif 
saepiuSf  turn,  or  deinde^  for  the  second  modo. 

Partim — -partim,  partly — ^partly,  is  sometimes  used  in 
quite  the  same  sense  as  edii — alii  (or  the  other  genders), 
that  is,  as  the  nominat.  of  a  noun.     See  §  271. 

Simul — simul,  as  well — as,  does  not  occur  in  Cicero, 
but  is  used  by  the  historians,  and  once  by  Caesar,  BdL 
GalLf  iv.,  13,  simul  sui  purgandi  causa ^  simul  ut,  si  quid 
possenty  de  induciis  impetrarent, 

Quar-^qua  does  not  occur  very  frequently,  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  et — et;  as,  Cic,  ad  AtL,  ii.,  19,  Gladiataribus  qua 
dominusy  qua  advocati  sibUis  conscissi, 

Tum — tum  is  used  like  mod^ — modo,  as  an  adverb  of 
time,  or  like  partim — partim^  denoting  divisions  of  equal 
value  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  liael.y  21,  Erumpunt  saepe  vitia  amico- 
rum  tum  in  ipsos  amicos,  tum  in  aliefUfs,  quorum  tamen  ad 
amicos  redundat  infamia;  de  JFV«.,i.,  14,  Plerique  propter 
voluptatem  tum  in  morhos  graves^  tum  in  damna,  tum  in 
dedecora  incurrunt ;  de  Off,^  ii.,  19,  Quae  autem  opera,  mm 
largitione,  beneficia  dantur,  haec  tum  in  universam  rem 
publicam,  tum  in  singulos  cives  confh^ntur, 

Quum — tum  is  equivalent  to  et — et^  except  that  it  as- 
sic^ns  a  greater  importance  to  the  second  part ;  it  must, 
therefore,  be  translated  by  "both — and  especially,"  "not 
only — ^but  also,"  or,  "but  more  particularly."  This  mean- 
ing is  often  expressed  more  strongly  by  adding  to  tum  the 
particles  vero,  certe,  etiam  (sometimes  quoquej,  praecipue, 
imprimis,  maxime.  The  construction  and  signification  of 
this  expression  must  be  traced  to  the  use  of  quum  with 
the  subjunctive  in  a  protasis  which  contains  the  introduc- 
tory premises,  and  is  followed  by  an  apodosis  with  tum^ 
containing  the  application  of  the  premises  to  the  particu- 
lar case  in  question ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Sext.,  1,  in  quo  quu7*i 
multa  sint  indigna^  tum  nihil  minus  estfercndum;  in  RulL, 
iii.,  3,  Jam  totam  legem  intelligitis,  quum  ad  paucorum 
dominationem  scripta  sit,  tum  ad  SuUanae  assignatumis 
rationes  esse  accommodatam  ;  p.  Arch.,  4,  idque,  quum  per 
te  dignus  putaretur^  tum  auctoritate  et  gratia  Luculli  im- 


pttravic.  This  frequent  mode  of  connecting;  a 
led  the  Romans  to  regard  quuta  as  an  adverbial  coirelB' 
tire  of  turn,  without  any  influence  upon  the  conatniction ; 
and  hence  it  is  joined  with  the  indicative ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad 
Fam.,  ill.,  9,  Quum  iptam  cog»ition«m  jvrit  augvrii  cowie- 
^i  cVpio,  turn  mekerade  tuig  incrtdibHiter  itudiit  delector; 
vi.,  14,  nam  quwrn  te  temper  ntaximt  dUexi,  turn  frairunt 
tUontm  tingvtarii  pietat  nvllitm  me  patitur  o^di  erga  te 
ntwtus  praetermiUere,  Quicm  then  becomes  a  complete 
adverb,  when,  being  folluwod  by  lum,  it  serves  to  express 
the  oppoBitioii  between  single  words  which  have  the  same 
verb  ;  e.  g.,  Anitni  magnitudo  gttum  in  utilit(Uibu$  eimt- 
parandia,  turn  mtdto  magis  in  Ait  detpiciendis  elucetj  for- 
tuwi  guum  in  rdiquii  rebus,  turn  praedpve  in  lidlo  pTuri- 
nwtnpolest;  Agegilaut  quwm  a  ceteris  soriptorUntii,  turn  ex- 
imie  a  XenophtMte  eoUaudattu  est;  laxxria  quum  amni  ae- 
tate  turpla,  ticm  senectaliJbedUtima  est;  gumn  mttlfa  indig- 
na,  turn  tiel  hoc  indignissijttuiTt  at.  Sometimea  the  verb 
stands  in  the  fiiist  part  of  the  Benteuce;  Cic,  JJivin.,  11, 
qtiicm  omnii  arroganlia  odioia  est,  turn  ilia  ingenii  atque 
doqvenliae raidto  molestissiTna ;  in  Verr.,y.,2, 1,  Namguwm 
OTnnium  iocioriati  pToviniAananque  ratianem  diligenter  &a- 
here  debetis,  turn  praecipue  SicUiae.jvdices,  plurimis  jaslig' 
sitiUsque  de  cavtis.  Such  a  sentence,  however,  might  also 
be  expressed  in  the  nninner  whicii  we  mentioned  first; 
e,  g.,  Fortuna  quum  in  ceteri*  rebtu  multum,  turn  praecipue 
in  bello  dominatur.  Turn  is  sometimes  repeated  in  the 
second  part  of  a  sentence ;  e.  g.,  Cicero,  m  Verr.,  i.,  58, 
gitem  pater  moriens  quum  tutarihus  et  propinquif,  tuvi  leg' 
ibv»,  turn  aequitati  Tnagittratwum,  tumjudiciis  vestrix  com- 
nendatum  putavit;  and  sometimes  we  find  the  gradation 
guum — turn — turn  vera;  as,  Cic,  de  Leg.  Agr.,  i.,  3,  quo- 
rum guum  adventus  graves,  turn  fasces  formidoloti,  twm  vera 
judicium  ac  p»tetta*  erit  non  fereada ;  p.  Rab.  perd.,  1, 
Nam  me  guum  amidtiae  vetuslas,  lum  dignitas  hominit, 
turn  ratio  Aumanitatis,  tuin  tneae  vilae  perpetua  amsuetudo 
adC.  Ralirium  defendendum  est  adhortatif,  turn  vera,  &c. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  same  is  allowable  with  quum. 
See  Cic,  p.  Muren.,  18,  38 ;  Sturenburg  on  Cic,  p.  Arch., 
12, 3X.     Lat,  edition. 

[S  724.]  4.  N(m  modo — sed  etiam  (or  turn  ^ttm,  or  moh 
tantum—verutn  etiam)  generally  expresses  the  transition 
from  leas  in:q>oit>nt  to  kkhv  important  things,  Iik«  t)M 
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English  "not  only — ^but  (also);''  e.  g.,  Liv.,  i.,  22,  Tidlm 
HostUius  non  solum  proximo  regi  dissimUU,  sed  Jerocior 
eeia?n  Romulo  JuU.  When  a  transition  from  greater  to 
lesser  things  is  to  be  expressed,  we  usually  find  non  modo 
(but  not  non  solumj-^^edy  without  the  etiam  ;  e.  g.,  Cic, 
p.  litg.  Man,,  22,  Quae  civitas  eat  in  Asia,  quae  non  modo 
imperatoris  aut  legati^  sed  unius  tribuni  mUitum  animos  ac 
spiritus  capere  possit  ?  Divin.,  8,  Qua  in  re  non  modo  cet- 
eris specimen  aliquod  dedisti,  sed  tute  tui  periculum/ecisti  f 
p,  Sext,^  20,  Jecissem  me  ipse  potius  in  projundum^  ut  cet- 
eros  conservarem^  quam  iUos  met  tam  ct^ndos  non  modo  ad 
certam  mortem,  sed  in  magnum  vitae  discrimen  adducerem. 
We  render  this  non  modo-~^ed  in  English  by  ''  I  will  not 
say — but  ouly,"  and  in  Latin,  too,  we  may  say  7um  dicam, 
or  Twn  diaH~-^ed;  as  in  Oic,  p.  Plane,,  33,  JNikil  tam  in* 
hunumum  est,  quam  committere  ut  beneficio  non  dicam  in- 
dignus,  sed  vicius  esse  videare;  Philip,,  ii.,  4,  Quid  est 
enim  minus  non  dico  oratoris,  sed  hominis,  &c.  We  may 
farther,  without  altering  the  meaning,  invert  such  senten- 
ces by  means  of  ne  dicam  or  nedum  ;  thus,  instead  of  the 
above-quoted  passage  fp.  Leg.  Man,,  22),  we  may  say, 
Quae  civitas  est  in  Asia,  quae  unius  tribuni  militum  spiri- 
tus capere  possit,  ne  dicam  (nedum)  imperatoris  aut  l^ati. 
See  above,  §  573.  There  are,  indeed,  some  passages  in 
Cicero,  in  which  non  modo  (solum J — sed  expresses  an  as- 
cending transition,  and  non  modo-^-sed  etiam  a  descending 
one,  in  which  case  etiam  is  added  without  any  meaning ; 
but  the  majority  of  passages  of  this  author  justifies  us  in 
adhering  to  the  distinction  drawn  above. 

[§  724,  6.]  When  the  sentences  are  negative,  i.  e.,  when 
they  are  connected  by  means  of  "  not  only  not — ^but  not 
even,"  non  modo  (solum)  non-'^ed  ne  quidem,  the  second 
9um  is  omitted  if  both  sentences  have  the  same  verb,  and 
if  the  verb  is  contained  in  the  second  sentence,  for  the 
negative  ne  is  then  considered  to  belong  conjointly  to  both 
sentences ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Off.,  iii.,  19,  talis  vir  non  modo 
facere,  sed  ne  eogitare  quidem  quidquam  audebit,  quod  non 
honestum  sit,  which  is  equivalent  to  talis  vir  non  modo  fa- 
cere,,  sed  etiam  eogitare  non  audebit ;  Lael,,  24,  Assentatio, 
vitiorum  adjutrix,  procul  amoveatur  ;  quae  non  modo  ami- 
co,  sed  ne  libero  quidem  digna  est.  This  sentence  may  also 
be  inverted,  AsseHtatio  ne  libero  quidem  digna  est,  non 
modo  (not  to  mention)  amico  ;  as  in  Cic,  Tusc,,  i.,  38,  ne 
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jMBf  gwidem  id  velint,  ntm  modo  ipte.  The  eaae  remainfl 
flio  same  when  9ed  vix  fbllowB  in  the  second  part  of  tha 
lentence ;  e.  g.,  Cic.,|7.  Chd.^  17,  verwn  haec  genera  vir^ 
tiUmm  mm  soUtm  in  morihue  na^ris^  sed  vix  jam  u»  UMs 
reperuaUur^  these'  virtues  are  not  only  not  found  in  Ufe, 
but  scarcely  in  books;  Liv.,  iii^  6,  fum  modo.ad  expedi* 
iiaiUifSedvix€ulfmaaattaiioneifnrihussi^ffici^ka^  Bat 
if  each  part  of  uie  sentence  has  its  own  verb,  or  if  die 
verb,  altnough  common  to  both,  is  expressed  in  the  fiiat 
part,  turn  nudo  mm  is  used  complete ;  e.  g.,  Cic^  p.  Stdkf 
ISf  Ego  mm  madotiii  mm  iroMeorfSednerepr^kendoqmdem 
Jhtetum  tmtm  ;  ad  AiL^  x,,  4,  harum  ego  imperatamm  mm 
mado  res  gestae  mm  antepomf  meie,  eed  neJortumEm  qmdem 
imam.  The  negative  is  not  unfiequently  retained  in  tlie 
nrst  sentence,  even  when  both  negative  smitences  haive 
the  same  predicate ;  as,  Cic^  p.  Muren.f  8,  Atg^ue  hoe  nom 
modommkiMdaH^eednecoMeMfuidemjp<aeit,utj&c.  So^ 
also,  Liv.,  iv.,  3,  JSmmqmim  Jwido  audSium  etie,  Nmmam 
Potnpilium^  mm  modo  mm  patridum^  eed  ne  dioem  qwidem 
Romanum^  Romae  regmueef  whereas  the  rule  is  observed 
in  i,  40,  AnciJiUi  eemper  pro  inddgnieeimo  hahueratUf  re^' 
mire  Romae  advemim,  mm  modo  dvieae,  eed  ne  liaUeae 
^[fddem  etirpie,  for  the  predicate  of  both  sentences  here  is 
the  participle  of  the  verb  esse.  Lastly,  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  second  non,  when  its  place  is  supplied  by  a 
negative  word ;  as,  nemo,  nullus,  nihil,  nunquam,  is  gen- 
erally not  omitted ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr,,  ii.,  4G,  quod  non 
modo  Siculus  nemo,  sed  ne  Sicilia  quidem  tota  potuisset; 
iii.,  48,  quum  multis  non  modo  granum  nullum,  sed  ne  pa- 
leae  quidem,  ex  omnifrttctu  rdinquerentur ;  although  quis- 
quam  or  ullus  would  not  be  wi'ong,  and  are  actually  used, 
e.  g.,  by  Livy. 

[§  725.]  5.  Tam — quam  expresses  a  comparison;  as, 
Cic,  ad  Alt,,  xiii.,  20,  Vellcm  tum  domestica  Jerre  possem, 
quam  ista  contemnere  ;  Orat,  30,  Nemo  orator  tam  multa, 
ne  in  Graeco  quidem  otio,  scripsit,  quam  mtdta  sutU  nostra. 
Hence  we  say  Cicero  tam  facile  Graece,  qtuim  facile  Lo' 
tifie  dicebat;  or,  in  the  inverted  order,  Sallust,  Jug,y  34,^ 
Quam  quisque  pessime  fecit,  tam  maxima  tutus  est.  Tam — 
quam  quod  maxime  signifies  "  as  much  as  possible."  See 
§  774,  note. 

Non  tam — quam,  "  not  so  much — as ;"  e.  g.,  Cic.,  de 
Orat.,  ii.,  30,  De  eo  non  tam  quia  longum  est,  quam  quia 
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perspicuum,  dici  nihil  est  necesse  ;  in  Verr,,  ii.,  34,  Quae 
ttudiose  compararat  nan  tarn  stiae  delectaHonis  causa^  quam 
ad  invitationes  suorum  amicorum  atgue  hospitum  ;  p.  MW- 
ren.,  8,  provincia  non  tarn  graHosa  et  illustris,  quam  negp- 
tiosa  ac  molesta.  The  real  meaning  of  **  not  so  much — 
as"  thus  vanishes,  the  former  part  of  the  sentence  being 
negatived  altogether. 

Non  minus — quam  and  npn  magis^--quam  are,  on  the 
whole,  equivalent  to  a^que  ac,  as  much  as ;  but  it  must  be 
observed  that  in  non  magis — quam  the  greater  weight  is 
attached  to  the  afiBrmative  part  of  the  sentence  beginning 
with  quam ;  e.  g.,  Alexander  non  duds  magis  quam  mUi- 
tis  munia  exequehatur^  Alex,  performed  just  as  much  the 
service  of  a  soldier  as  that  of  a  commander;  Cic,  ad 
Fam.,  xiv.,  3,  conficiar  enim  maerore^  mea  Terentia,  nee 
meae  me  miseriae  magis  esccruciant,  quam  tuae  vestraeque; 
Curt.,  vii.,  38,  Moverat  eos  regis  non  virtus  magis,  quam 
dementia  in  devictos  Scythas,  The  place  of  the  adverb 
magis  is  frequently  supplied  hy  plus;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Prov, 
Cons,,  10,  m  publicae  plus  quam  otio  meo  prospexi  ;  p, 
Flacc,  31,  revera  non  plus  aurum  tibi  quam  monedufae 
committebant ;  ad  Att.,  ii.,  1,  Catonem  non  tu  ama^  plus 
quam  ego.  See  my  note  on  Cic,  in  Verr,,  ii.,  7,  and  Heu- 
singer  on  de  Off,,  iii.,  23.  (Otherwise ^/«*  is  rarely  used 
for  magis  ;  Cic,  de  Leg,,  ii.,  1,  inest  nescio  quid  in  anifno 
ac  sensu  meo,  quo  me  plus  hie  loeusjortasse  deleetet ;  Phil- 
ip,, ii.,  15,  An  ille  quemquam  plus  dilexit ;  for  Philip,,  ii., 
13,  plus  quam  sicarii,  plus  quam  homieidae  sunt,  is  per- 
fectly regular,  "they  are  something  more.") 

§  726J  6.  Sie  and  ita  are  demonstrative  adverbs  de- 
noting similarity,  and  corresponding  to  the  relative  ut  (see 
§  281 ,  foil.) ;  but  ita,  which  differs  from  sie,  also  serves  to 
indicate  a  more  special  relation  :  hence  it  very  often  has 
a  restrictive  meanmg,  "only  in  so  far;"  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Leg, 
Man,,  3,  vcstri  imperatores  ita  triumpharunt,  ut  ille  (Mith- 
ridates)  pvlsus  superatusque  regnaret ;  i,  e.,  your  generals 
triumphed,  indeed,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  Mithridates, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  rule ;  this  is  sometimes  express- 
ed more  emphatically  by  the  addition  of  tamen  (e.  g.,  p, 
Sext,,  5,  Verum  haee  ita  praetereamus,  ut  tamen  intuentes 
ac  respeetantes  relinquamtisj  ;  p.  Cluent,,  32 ;  ita  multum 
agitata,  ita  diujactata  ista  res  est,  ut  hodiemo  die  primum 
causa  ilia  defensa  sit;  in  Verr,,  iii.,  82, itaque  hoc  est,  quod 
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muLd  fortiisBe  fecerunty  sed  ita  mtdii,  ut  ii^  quos  itmocaUtg^ 
simos  meminimus  aut  audivimus,  nanjecerint,  Tantus  (but 
not  tarn)  is  used  in  the  same  sense;  as,  Caes.,  Bell,  QalL, 
vi.,  35,  praesidii  tantum  est,  ut  ne  mums  quidem  dngi  pas' 
sit;  i.  e.,  only  so  much ;  Nep.,  de  Reg.,  1,  tantum  indnl- 
sit  doloriy  ut  eum  pietas  vinceret,  and  in  like  manner,  we 
find  in  Cic,  ad  Fam,,  i.,  7,  tantam  vim  habet,  in  the  sense 
of  "  so  small  a  value." 

l/j^ — ita  (sic J  places  sentences  on  an  equality;  but  this 
equality  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  resuk,  to  which  both 
sentences  lead,  so  that  ut — ita  is  equivalent  to  ''  although 
— still,*'  or,  ''indeed — ^but;"  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  x.,  20,  Ut  er- 
rare,  mi  Fiance,  potuisti,  sic  decipi  te  non  potuisse  quis  nan 
videt  ?  Liv.,  xxi.,  35,  Pleraque  Alpium  ab  Italia  sicui  hre- 
viora,  ita  arrectiora  sunt^  are  indeed  shorter,  but  steeper. 

The  adverb  ut,  *^  as,*'  sometimes  takes  the  significatioQ 
of  the  conjunction  qfU)d,  **  because ;"  e.  g.,  homo,  ut  erat 
/uriosus,  respondit,  the  man,  furious  as  he  was  ;  i.  e.,  be- 
cause he  was  furious ;  Cic,  p.  Muren,,  25,  Atque  iUe,  ut 
semper  Juit  apertissimtis,  nan  se  purgavit ;  in  Verr.,  i.,  26, 
magnifice  et  ornate,  ut  erat  in  primis  inter  suos  copiasus, 
convivium  comparat,  rich  as  he  was,  or  because  he  was 
rich. 

[§  727.]  7.  Instead  of  the  adverbial  numerals  primum, 
secundo  (for  secundum  is  not  often  used,  see  §  123),  terti- 
um,  quartuniy  unless  the  strict  succession  of  the  numbers 
is  required,  the  ancients  preferred  using  the  ordinal  ad- 
verbs primum^  deinde,  turn,  denique,  and  generally  in  the 
order  here  adopted,  but  sometimes  turn  is  used  once  or 
twice  instead  of  deindcj  or  the  series  is  extended  by  such 
expressions  as  accedity  hue  adde.  Sometimes  .denique  is 
followed  by  postremo  to  form  the  conclusion  of  a*  series, 
which  is  otherwise  so  commonly  the  function  of  denique, 
that,  even  without  the  other  adverbs  preceding,  it  con- 
cludes a  series  by  introducing  the  greatest  or  most  im- 
portant, and  is  then  equivalent  to  the  English  "in short," 
or  "in  fine;"  e.  g., Cic,  in  Gat.,  i.,  5,  templa  deorum immor- 
talium,  tecta  urhis,  vitam  omnium  civium,  Italiam  denique 
totain  ad  exitium  ac  vastitatem,  vocas. 

[§  728.]  8.  The  adverb  forte  differs  in  meaning  from 
fortasse  a,n6  Jbrsitan  (comp.  §  271),  the  former  signifying 
"  accidentally,"  and  the  two  latter  "perhaps."  Forsitan, 
according  to  its  derivation,  is  chiefly  joined  with  the  sub- 
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junctive ;  i.  e.,  it  is  used  in  those  constructions  the  nature 
of  which  admits  of  the  subjunctive  in  other  connexions 
also;  e.  g.,Jarsitan  alibis  dixerit;  quod  deheam forsitan 
ohtinere.  But  forte  acquires  the  signification  of  "  per- 
haps" after  some  conjunctions,  especially  after  «,  nisi, 
ne,  num  ;  e.  g.,  siquis  forte  miratur,  if,  perhaps,  any  one 
should  be  surprised.  Hence  arises  the  frequent  conftision 
of  the  two  particles  in  modem  Latin. 

[§  729.]  9.  Modo  non  and  tantum  non  acquire,  like  the 
Greek  fidvov  ovk,  the  moaning  of  the  adverb  "nearly"  or 
**  almost,"  for  properly  they  signify  "  only  not  so  much ;" 
e.  g.,  Terent.,  jPhonn,^  i.,  2,  18,  is  senemper  epistolas  pd- 
lexit  modo  non  montes  auri  poUicens  ;  i.  e.,  paene  or  prope 
pollicens ;  Liv.,  iv.,  2,  hostes  tantum  non  arcessiverunt ; 
xxxiv.,  40,n«m^t  afferehant,  tantum  non  jam  captam  Lace- 
daemonem  esse.  The  same  meaning  is  also  expressed  by 
tantum  quod  non,  which  brings  us  still  nearer  to  the  origin 
of  the  expression ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  i.,  45,  tantum  quod 
hominem  non  nominat,  only  (except)  that  he  does  not 
mention  him  by  name  ;  i.  e.,  he  almost  mentions  him  by 
name. 

[§  730.]  10.  Non  ita  is  used  like  the  English  "not  so," 
which  is  to  be  explained  by  an  ellipsis ;  as,  non  ita  longe 
aberatf  he  was  not  so  far  off,  viz.,  as  you  might  imagine  ; 
but  it  also  acquires  the  meaning  of  "  not  exactly,"  "  not 
very;"  i.  e.,  it  becomes  equivalent  to  non  sane,  non  admo- 
dum.  Cicero  uses  it  in  this  sense  only  before  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  and  before  verbs  non  ita  valde  is  employed; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  iv.,  49,  simulacra  praeclara,  sed  non 
ita  antiqua  ;  Brut.,  66,  Fimbria  non  ita  diujactare  sepo- 
tuit ;  de  Nat  Deor,,  i.,  31,  quihus  homines  non  ita  valde 
moventur,  and  in  many  other  passages. 

[730,  b,]  11.  Non  item  is  used  to  express  a  certain  op- 
position or  contrast,  and  properly  signifies  *'not  in  the 
same  manner  or  degree,"  but  it  is  usually  rendered  by 
the  simple  "not"  or  "but — not;"  Cic,  de  Of,,  i., 32,  hoc 
Herculi  potuit  forta^se  contingere,  nobis  non  item  ;  ad  Att,, 
ii.,  21,  O  spectaculum  uni  Crasso  jucundum,  ceteris  non 
item  /  Or  at,,  43,  nam  omnium  magnarum  artium,  sicui 
arborum,  altitudo  nos  delectat,  radices  stirpesque  non  item. 
Comp.  §  781. 

[§  731.]  12.  Minus  is  often  used  for  non;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de 
Pi'rm.,  i.,  li,  Nonnumquam  ea,  quae praedicta  sunt,  minus 
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mimimU.  We  must  en>eciaUy  nodce  si  isuniit— o^  if  xu* 
-—yet;  e.  g^  Cic^  in  Verr., y^  27,  ii  nUnu»  n^^ieie  qffiei, 
at  cuUodirt  oportebai — and  m  minus,  ''but  if  not,"  vn&r 
out  a  verb,  alter  a  preceding  si;  but  with  si  non  die  verb 
is  repeated ;  Cic,  €Ld  Fam.,  viL,  1,  Quod  si  asseciOus  stum, 
gOMdeo  :  sin  msnus^  hoo  me  iamm  consolar,  quod  podkae 
nos  vises;  ad  AU.,  ix.,  15,  si  mihi  veniam  dederU^  utar  U- 
Kus  candicione :  sin  minuSf  impttraho  aUguid  a  me  mmo. 
Comp.  §  343.  Parum  always  retains  its  proper  significa- 
tion of  "  not— enough,"  though  it  may  sometimes  seem  to 
be  used  for  non  ;  e.  g.,  parum  dm  vixit,  he  did  not.live 
long  enough ;  parum  mulH  sunt  d^ensores  nohiUtaiis,  not 
numerous  enough.  The  English  "  how  little"  is,  in  Lat- 
in, quam  non^  and  '* so  little"  ita  non,  or  adeo  non;  e.  g;^ 
adeo  non  eurabat,  quid  homines  de  se  loquerentur, 

[$  732.]  13.  Nunc,  as  was  remarked  in  §  285,  always 
expresses  the  time  actually  present,  and  not  merely  reift- 
tively  present,  or  the  time  to  which  a  narrator  traasfans 
^  himself  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  description  livelier. 
In  a  narradve  we  may  say  in  English,  e.  g.,  Caesar  now 
thought  that  he  ought  not  to  hesitate  any  longer;  but  the 
now  m  this  sentence  must  be  rendered  in  Latin  by  tune, 
or  tum,  Caesar  non  diutius  siH  cunctandum  cmsehoL  (In 
the  connexion  of  sentences,  however,  jam  may  be  used 
instead;  see  §  286.)  In  speaking  of  the  time  actually 
present  we  say,  e.  g.,  nunc  primum  somnia  me  eludunt,  or 
eltiseruntf  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  dream  deceives  me, 
or  has  deceived  m6.  In  a  narrative,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  say,  somnia  tunc  primum  se  dicehat  elusisse.  See 
the  passage  in  Tacit.,  jlww.,  xvi,,  3,  This  rule  is  observ- 
ed throughout.  Respecting  the  same  use  of  ille  in  con- 
tradistinction to  hiCf  see  §  703. 

[§  733.]  14.  The  conjunction  dum  (while)  alters  its 
meaning  when  added  to  negatives,  and  becomes  an  ad- 
verb signifying  "  yet;"  as,  nondum  or  hauddum\  not  yet; 
nequedum  or  necdum,  and  not  yet;  ntdltisdum,  no  one  yet; 
nihUdum,  nothing  yet ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Alt.,  xiv.,  10,  Quid 
agat  f rater  meus  siscis,  nequedum  Roma  est  prof ectusy  scri- 
has  ad  me  velim ;  Sueton.,  Cae*.,  7,  Caesar  quum  Gades 
venisset,  animadversa  apud  Herctdis  templum  Magni  Alex- 
andri  imagine,  ingemuit  quasi  pertaestis  ignaviam  swim, 
quod  nihildum  a  se  m^morabUe  actum  esset  in  aetate,  qua 
jam  Alexa/nder  orbem  terrae  subegisset.     Hence,  when  at- 
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tached  to  the  negative  adverb  vix — vixdum,  it  signifies 
"  scarcely  yet ;"  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  AtL^  ix.,  2,  Viosdum  epis- 
tolam  tuam  legeram,  quum  ad  me  Curtius  venit. 

[§  734.]  15.  The  conjunction  vd  (or),  which  originally 
serves  to  correct  an  expression,  acquired  through  an  el- 
lipsis the  meaning  of  the  adverb  "  even,"  and  enhances 
the  sense  of  the  word  modified  by  it ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Fin,, 
i.,  2,  quum  Sophocles  vel  optime  scripserit  Electram^  tamen 
male  conversam  Attii  mihi  legendam  puto:  here  the  ex- 
pression is  to  be  explained  by  supplying  the  word  bene 
before  vd.  In  this  sense  vel  is  used  frequently ;  as  in 
Cicero,  hac  re  vel  r/uixime  praestat ;  quam  sint  morosi  qui 
amaTU,  vd  ex  hoc  intelligi  potest ;  isto  modo  vel  consulatus 
vituperabilis  est;  per  me  vd  stertas  licet.  The  derivation 
of  this  particle  from  velle  (wilt  thou  ?)  accounts  for  its  sig- 
nifying "  for  example,"  or  "  to  mention  a  case  at  once  ;" 
e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Fam,,  ii.,  13,  Raras  tuas  quidem,  sed  suaves 
accipio  litteras :  vel  quas  proxime  acceperam,  quam  pru- 
denies  I  p.  Flacc,  33,  Ita  sdtote^judiceSy  esse  cetera.  Vd 
quod  ait  L,  Flaccum  sibi  dare  cupisse,  ut  a  fide  se  abducC" 
ret,  HS.  vicies.  Velut  is  more  frequently  used  in  this 
sense  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Fin.,  ii.,  35,  Non  elogia  monumentO' 
rum  hoc  significant  ?  vdut  hoc  ad  portam  ;  de  Nat,  Dear,, 
H.,  48,  Vduti  crocodili — simulac  niti  possunt,  aqtiam  per- 
tequuntur. 

[§  735.]  16.  The  conjunction  nisi,  by  omitting  its  verb 
or  uniting  it  with  the  leading  verb,  acquires  the  sense  of 
ihe  adverb  "  except,"  which  is  generally  expressed  by 
praeterquam  or  the  preposition  praeter.  (See  §  323.) 
This,  however,  is  the  case  only  after  negatives  and 
aegative  questions ;  e.  g.,  Nepos,  MUtiades,  4,  Athenien- 
tes  auxilium  nusquam  nisi  a  Lacedaemoniis  petiverunt ; 
Cic,  p.  Plane.,  33,  Quid  est  pietas,  nisi  voluntas  grata  in 
parentes  ?  p.  Sext,  60,  Quern  unquam  senatus  civem  nisi 
me  nationibus  exteris  commejidavit  ?  instead  of  which  we 
might  say  in  the  first  passage,  praeterquam  a  LacedaemO' 
niis,  and  in  the  second  praeter  me  ;  and  we  must  say  so 
when  no  negative  precedes ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  xxiv.,  16,  praeda 
omnis  praeterquam  hominum  captorum  (or  praeter  homines 
captosj  militi  concessa  est.  But  the  expression  "  except 
that,"  may  be  rendered  in  Latin  either  by  nisi  quod  or 
ffraeterquam  quod,  so  that  here  we  may  have  nisi  without 
a  preceding  negative  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Att.,  ii.,  1,  Tuscula- 


nwm  et  Pompeianum  7ne  valde  deleetant,  msi  quod  me  aera 
alieao  ohrverunt.  (Nin  vl  are  likewise  joined  together, 
but  ia  a  different  eense,  vl  retaining  its  proper  significa' 
lion;  e.  g.,T)ikil  aliud  ex  hac  re  quaero,nui  ut  hominet  in- 
telligant,  except  that  people  may  Bee.) 

Ab  the  Latin  niii  after  negatives  is  rendered  in  English 
not  only  by  "  except,"  but  by  "than,"  the  beginner  must 
beware  of  translating  this  "than"  hj  quam.  It  is  onlyaf' 
ter  nihil  aliad  that  we  may  use  either  nisi  or  qtuim,  niti 
referring  to  nihil,  end  quam  to  aliud.  Tbs  difiereace  b 
this,  that  nihil  aliud  niai  sigiiilieB  "nothing  farther,"  or 
"  nothing  more,"  and  nihil  aliud  quam,  "  nothing  elBe," 
or  "  no  other  thing  but  this  particular  one."  Hence,  Cic. 
fde  OraC,  ii.,  13)  says,  Erat  hi»toria  nihil  aliud  »m  aTma- 
Hunt  confeetio  (but  it  shonld  be  more) ;  de  Off.,  i,  23,  Bel- 
lum  ita  sutcipiatur,  ut  nihil  aliud  niti  pnx  ^aaesita  mdea- 
(«r  (and  not  other  adyanlagea  besides);  Tuie.,'\.,M,  Nihil  , 
alUtd  est  discere,  «■'/  Teewdari.  PTaeter  ia  need  in  the 
same  sense  in  Cic,  de  Off.,  ii.,  S,  nee  quidquam  aiiud  est 
philoiophia  praeler  studium-  sapientiae  (nothing  more). 
But  in  de  Leg.,  i.,  8,  wb  read.  Virtus  est  mhil  aliud  quam 
t«  le  perfecfa  el  ad  jwwwnwm  perducta  natura  (this  defini- 
tion comprising  everything);  Nep.,  hys.,  I,  NifiH  aliud 
■molitvs  est  quam  ut  omiies  cioitatcs  in  sva  tcneret potestate. 
Quam  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  used,  when  it  refera 
to  a  comparative ;  as,  nikU  magi*  timeo  quam  iilum. 
F.  Prepofilions. 

t§  736.1  The  use  of  every  separate  preposition  has  been 
y  explained  in  Chap.  LXV.,  and  there  is  do  farther 
general  remark  to  be  made,  except  that  the  beginner  must 
be  cautioned  not  to  join  two  prepositions,  as  we  doinEng- 
lish ;  e.  g.,  "  to  speak  for  and  agaimt  a  law,"  or,  "  I  have 
teamed  this  with,  and,  to  some  extent,_/Jw»,  him."  The 
only  mode  of  rendering  these  sentences  in  Latin  is,  pro 
lege  et  eontra  legem  dicere;  haec  cum  eo,  partim  etiam  oJ 
eo  didici.  Those  dissyllabic  prepositions  only,  which  are 
fdso  used  without  a  noun  and  as  adverbs,  may  follow  an- 
other, without  being  joined  with  a  case ;  e,  g.,  Cicero, 
quod  aut  iecundum  natwam,  estet,  aut  contra ;  Livy,  m 
Padum  ullraque.  Ca^ar  (Bell,  dv.,  iii.,  72)  reverses  the 
order,  intra  extra^tte  munitioner.     Compare,  also,  §  794 
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G.  Conjunctions. 

[§  737.]  1.  Respecting  the  signification  of  the  several 
conjunctions,  see  Chap.  LXVII.  Those  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  can- 
not bestow  too  much  attention  on  this  part  of  speech. 
From  a  careful  observation  of  their  use  in  good  authoi*s, 
we  learn  that  many  combinations  have,  in  fact,  quite  a 
different  meaning  from  what  lies  on  the  surface.  Atque 
adeo,  properly  **  and  even,"  acquires  the  power  of  cor- 
recting that  which  precedes,  and  also  enhances  the  sense; 
hence  it  becomes  equivalent  to  vel  potius,  or  rather.  (See 
§  336.  Compare  what  is  said  of  immo  'in  §  277.)  E.  g., 
Cic,  in  Verr.,  iii.,  8,  Tu  homo  minimi  consilii,  ntdlius  auc- 
toritoHs^  injussu  populi  ac  senatus^  tota  SicUia  recusante^ 
cum  maxima  detrimento  atque  adeo  exitio  vectigaHum,  to- 
tam  Hieronicam  legem  sustidisti.  At  qUam  legem  corrigit^ 
judicea,' atque  adeo  totam  tollit?  and,  Verres  tot  annis  atque 
adeo  saeculis  inventus  est. 

[§  738.]  2.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  following  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Latin  language :  when  the  negative  pow- 
er of  a  proposition  is  not  expressed  by  non,  but  contained 
in  some  other  word,  the  negative  is  usually  combined 
with  the  copulative  conjunction ;  hence,  instead  of  et  and 
ut  with  the  negatives  ncTno,  nihil,  nvllus,  nunquam^  we  find 
much  more  frequently  neque  (nee J  and  ne  with  the  corre- 
sponding affirmative  words  quisquam,  ullus^  unqtiam,  us- 
quam.  It  must,  however,,  be  observed  (see  §  709),  that 
*^  in  order  that  no  one"  is  rendered  in  Latin  by  ne  quis, 
and  never  by  ne  quisquam.  But  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  ne  cannot  be  used  everywhere,  and  that  ut  nefno, 
ut  nulluSf  &c.,  are  required  in  all  cases  in  which  ut  non 
must  be  employed,  and  not  ne.  (See  §  532.)  E.  g.,  Cic, 
Cat.  Maj.,  12,  impedit  enim  consilium  voluptas  ac  mentis^ 
ut  ita  dicam^  praestringit  oculos,  nee  habet  ullum  cum  vir^ 
tute  commercium;  ibid.,  19,  horae  quidem  cedunt,  et  dieset 
menses  et  annt:  nee  praeteritum  tempus  unquam  revertitur; 
Sallust,  Cat.,  29,  Senatus  decrevit,  darent  operam  consules^ 
ne  quid  respublica  detrimenti  caper  et ;  Caes.,  'Bell,  GnU., 
i.,  46,  Caesar  suis  imperavit,  ne  quod  omnino  telum  in  hoS" 
tes  reficerent. 

[§  739.]  3.  When  any  clause  inserted  in  another  has  im- 
peded or  disturbed  the  construction,  the  return  to  the  con- 
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stniction  of  the  leading  sei^tence  is  indicated  bj  one  of 
the  conjunctions  igUur^  verum,  verunUamen^  aed^  »ed  tamen^ 
which  we  commonly  render  by  "  I  say."  In  Lalin,  too, 
tiijpwam  is  sometimes  so  used  (as  in  Cic,  in  Verr,,  iy.,  29, 
67 ;  p.  Miiren,f  30,  63),  but  the  conjunctions  are  much 
more  common ;  Cic,  de  Ofi,  iii.,  16,  M.  Gttto  sentemtiam 
dixit,  hfffus  noatri  Caioma  pater  (tit  enim  cUeri  ex  ptUrii^^ 
sie  hie,  qui  iUud  lumen  progenuit,  exJUio  est  nominanduij: 
is  igitmr  judex  ita  pronuntiavit^  emptari  damnum  praegtdm 
oportere;  Philip,,  iL,  32,  Primum  gmum  Caesar  ostendis' 
sett  se,  priusquam  profieisceretur,  JMabeUam  cansulem  esse 
jussurum  ;  quem  negant  regem^  qui  et  faceret  semper  e^nt- 
modi  dLiqmd  et  dieeret :  sed  quum  Caesar  ita  dixtssetf  tum 
hie  bonus  augur  eo  se  saeerdotio  praeditum  esse  dixit,  9cc 
See  Heusinger  on  this  passage,  and  compare  in  Cat,^  m^ 
2,  init. ;  p^  Planc,^  4 ;  ae  Leg.,  ii.,  1,  Quare  ante  mini&ar 
'"-sed  mirahar,  ut  diai,  &c.  As  for  the  other  conjunctions 
used  in  this  manner,  see  m  CaL,  iy.,  11 ;  Philip,,  iL,  37; 
de  Fin,,  ii.,  22 ;  p.  Rase,  Am,f  43,  in  Verr,,  iii.,  2,  iniL;  ad 
Att,,  L,  10,  init. ;  p,  SexL,  10,  init.  Nam  is  also  employ- 
ed in  diis  way ;  as,  p,  Planc,^  41.  Itaque  is  doubtral  m 
Cic,  de  Fin,,  i.,  6,  19,  but  occurs  in  Liv.,  ii.,  12,  init. 

[§  740.]  4. .  Siquis  often  seems  to  stand  for  the  relatiye 
pronoun,  as  in  Greek  elrig  for  dgrig ;  but  it  always  con- 
tains the  idea  of  "  perhaps,"  which  it  naturally  retains 
from  its  proper  signification  of  a  possible  condition;  e.g., 
Liv.,  xxi.,  37,  Nudafere  Alpium  cacumina  sunt,  et  si  quid 
est  pabuli,  obruunt  nives  ;  Cic,  in  Verr,,  v.,  25,  iste  quasi 
praeda  sibi  advecta,  nan  praedanibus  captis,  si  qui  senes 
aut  deformes  erant,  eos  in  hostium  numera  ducit,  qui  aliquid 
formae,  aetatis,  artificiique  habebant,  abduct  omnes;  Brut., 
69,  C,  Cascanius  nulla  acumine,  earn  tamen  verbarum  copi- 
am,  si  quam  habebat,  papula  praebebat,  Emesti  proposed 
to  strike  out  *^,  but  it  may  be  explained  in  the  manner 
stated  above,  for  Cicero  does  not  even  like  to  admit  that 
Cosconius  possessed  capia  verbarum;  and  in  a  similar 
manner  he  speaks  with  some  doubt  of  his  own  eloquence, 
c.  87,  etsi  tu  melius  existimare  videris  de  ea,  si  quam  nunc 
habemusyfacultate;  and,  also,  Divin,,  15,  ipse  Allienus  ex 
eafacultate,  si  quam  habet,  aliquantum  detracturus  est. 

[§  741.]  5.  The  conjunction  et  (que  and  atque)  not  un- 
frequently  connects  two  substantives,  and  places  them  on 
an  equality  with  each  other  although  properly  one  bears  to 
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the  other  the  relation  of  a  eenitive  or  an  adjective.  This 
kind  of  connexion  is  called  ev  did  dvolv,  that  is,  one  idea  is 
expressed  by  two  words  independent  of  each  other,  for  a 
genitive  and  an  adjective,  when  joined  to  a  substantive, 
constitute  only  one  idea.  When,  e.  g.,  Virg.,  Georg,,  1, 
192,  says,  pateris  libamus  et  auro,  it  is  equivalent  to  pa- 
teris  aureis;  and,  Aen,y  i.,  61,  molem  et  monies  insuper  al- 
tos imposuity  equivalent  to  molem  altorum  montium.  But 
similar  expressions  occur  also  in  prose,  and  oratorical  dic- 
tion thereby  gains  in  fulness  and  power;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Cat., 
i.,  13,  tU  saepe  homines  aegri  morbo  gravi,  quum  aestufeb- 
rique  jtictantUTy  i.  e.,  aesttt  fehris ;  p,  Flacc,  2,  quern  plu- 
rimi  cives  devincti  necessitudine  ac  vetustate,  i.  e.,  vetus- 
tate  necessitudinis ;  p.  Arch,,  6,  ex  his  studiis  haec  quoque 
crescit  oratio  et  facultasy  i.  e.,  Jacultas  dicendi  ;  in  Verr., 
v.,  liyJMs  imagrnis  ad  memoriam  posteritatemque  prodcre, 
i.  e.,  ad  memoriam  posteritatis ;  ibid.,  iv.,  35,  complesse 
coronis  etjloribus;  and,  in  Curt.,  iv.,  17,  navigia  redimita 
florihus  coronisque,  with  garlands  of  flowers.  It  is  par- 
ticularly frequent  in  Tacitus ;  as,  Ann,,  ii.,  69,  carmina  et 
devotiones  reperiebantuTy  for  carmina  devotionum ;  ii.,  83, 
tempore  ac  spatio,  for  temporis  spatio ;  xii.,  27,  veteranps 
coloniamque  deducere,  for  coloniam  veteranorum.  Of  a 
somewhat  different,  though  similar  kind,  are  those  combi- 
nations of  substantives,  where  the  second  contains  a  more 
accurate  definition  of  the  general  meaning  of  the  first. 
The  substantive  which  occurs  most  firequently  in  such 
combinations  ia  vis;  ss,  vi  et  armis,  vi  ac  minis^  vi  et.con' 
tentione^  vi  ac  necessitate. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

PLEONASM. 

[§  742.]  1.  Pleonasm  is  that  mode  of  expression  in 
which  several  words  of  the  same  or  similar  meaning  are 
accumulated,  or  in  which  a  thought  is  conveyed  in  more 
words  than  are  necessary  to  express  the  meaning. 

2.  The  first  kind  of  pleonasm  does  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, belong  to  Latin  grammar.  Good  authors  accumulate 
words  of  similar  meaning  only  when  they  intend  to  set 
forth  a  particular  thine  forcibly  and  emphatically,  and  they 
take  care  that  there  is  a  certain  graaation  in  the  \iords 
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the^T  put  together;  aa  in  relmqueiv  ac  ietaere,  dtterera^a 
derelinquere;  amrmri  H  execrari;  Togo  te  ttroque,  oro  tt 
atquf  ubiecro  ;  gaudeo  vehemtaUerqtie  laetor,  laetor  el  trittm- 
pho;  hoc  aaimii  eortun  msilam  atque  inttatttm  videtur  essef 
agitatur  et  perUrreCur  Furiantm  CaediM  ardentibv* ;  hea 
maxime  veatros  animo*  cxciCare  at/jue  mflammare  debet. 
Iniiumerable  inBtauces  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  ofo^ 
tors,  and  they  conatituto  a  great  pait  of  the  copia  verho- 
rtim  which  ia  required  of  oratoi-s.  But  they  go  sven  far- 
ther, and  when  flieir  endeavour  to  accumulate  words  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis  becomes  still  more  striking,  it  ia  call- 
ed a  rhetorical  figure ;  e.  g;.,  when  Cicero  (in  Cat.,  i,,  5) 
calls  on  Catiline  to  quit  Rotne,  Quae  guum  iCa  aint,  Cati- 
lina,  perga  quo  cocphtl :  egredere  aliquaada  ex  urbe  :  pat- 
ent portae:  profidtcere;  and  where  he  describes  Catiline's 
flight  (in  Cat.,  ii,,  1),  Ahiii,  cxcessit,  coatit,  erupit.  But 
in  grammar  we  have  to  notdce  only  certain  combinations, 
which  by  usage  have  become  so  familiar,  that  they  do  not 
appear  to  contain  any  particular  emphasis  ;  aa,  ca»H  rf 
fintniio,  forte  foTluna,  forte  ttTnere,  prudens  sciens,  viuus 
vidensque,  volen*  propitius,  fundere  et  fugare;  and  some 
legal  and  political  expreBsions,  where  it  was  originally  in- 
tended, by  an  accurate  phraseology,  to  prevent  a  wrong 
or  ambiguous  application.  Bxpressions  of  this  kind  are, 
peeunia  capCa  amciliata,  Cic, )«  Verr.,  iit.,  94 :  ager  dattu 
asiignatvi,  Philip.,y.,  in  fiu.;  aihil  oeQui  honi  impetravit, 
Philip.,  ii.,  37 :  qutim  Brutus  exercitum  eonteripaerit  com- 
pararit,  in  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Philip.,  v.,  13,  and 

{§  743.]  3.  The  second  kind  of  pleonasm  belongs  to 
grammar,  inasmuch  as  certain  redundant  expressions  are 
sanctioned  by  usage,  and  can  no  longer  be  considerea 
faulty.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  a  thing  expresHed 
by  a  redundancy  of  words  is  quite  equivalent  to  a  sbortcv 
expression  which  we  may  meet  with  elsewhere.  The  lan- 
guage of  good  authors  is  not  arbitiary  in  this  respect,  and 
two  modes  of  expression  never  have  quite  the  same  mean- 
ing. It  is  not,  however,  our  object  here  to  trace  such  dif- 
ferences in  their  minutest  details,  but  only  in  general  to 
mention  those  cases  in  which  the  Latin  usage  employs 
more  words  than  appear  necessa^  to  a  person  who  judg- 
es of  it  by  the  standard  of  a  modem  language. 

4.  A  preceding  substantiTe  is  often  repe^ed  after  tha 
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relative  pranoun ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  FIoqc,  33,  hdbetis  causam 
inimicitiarum,  qua  causa  inflammatus  Decianus  ad  Laeli- 
um  deiulerit  Kane  accusationem  ;  de  OraL,  i.,  38,  quum  ob- 
signes  tabdlas  clientis  tui,  quibus  in  tahellis  id  sit  scriptum; 
in  Verr,y  iii.,  79,  quum  in  eo  ordine  videamus  esse  multos 
non  idoneos,  qui  or  do  indttstria^  propositus  est  et  dignitati; 
Divin,,  1,  si  quod  tempus  acddisset^  quo  tempore  aliquid  a 
me  requirerent.  It  is  especially  frequent  in  Caesar;  as, 
BdL  CralLf  i.,  6,  erant  omnino  itinera  duo,  quibus  itineribus 
domo  exire  possent;  but  it  is  most  frequent,  and  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  been  customary,  with  the  word  dws;  e.  g., 
Cic,  ad  Att,,  ii.,  11,  dies  enim  nullus  erat,  ^ntii  quum  es- 
sem,  quo  die  non  melius  scirem  Romae  quid  ageretur,  quam 
ii  qui  erant  Romae;  Cic,  in  Cat.,  i.,  S^Jbre  in  armis  certo 
die,  qui  dies  Juturus  erat  a.  d.  VI.  Cal.  Novembrcs,  A 
great  many  passages  of  this  kind  are  found  in  Cicero  and 
Caesar,  and  it  was  the  regular  practice  to  say  pridie  ano 
postridie  ejus  diet.  The  repetition  of  the  substantive  is 
necessary  when  there  are  two  preceding  the  relative,  and 
when  it  becomes  doubtful  to  which  of  them  the  relative 
refers  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Sext,^  45,  Duo  genera  semper  in  Juic 
civitate  Juerunt  eorum,  qui  versari  in  republica  atque  in  ea 
se  excellentius  gerere  studuerunt,  quibus  ex  generibus  alteri 
se  populareSf  alteri  optimates  et  haberi  et  esse  voluerunt; 
p.  Flacc,  35,  litteras  misit  de  villico  P.  Septimii,  hominis 
omatiy  qui  villicus  caedemjecerai, 

[§  744.]  5.  The  pronouns  is  and  ille  are  superfluously 
added  to  quidem^  and  the  personal  pronoims  ego,  tu,  nos, 
vos,  though  already  implied  in  the  verb,  are  sometimes  ex- 
pressed separately,  see  §§  278  and  801.  Respecting  is,  see 
above,  §  699,  and  Cic,  TW;.,  iv.,  3,  Sapientiae  studium 
vetus  id  quidem  in  nostris  ;  hed  tamen  ante  Laelii  aetatem 
et  Scipionis  non  reperio  quos  appellare  possim  nominatim, 
Ille  is  thus  found  frequently ;  as,  Cic,  de  Off,^  i.,  29,  Ludo 
autem  etjoco  uti  illo  quidem  licet,  sed  sicut  somno  et  quieH- 
bus  ceteris  tum^  quum  gravibus  seriisque  rebus  satisfeceri- 
mus ;  Tusc,^  i.,  3,  Multi  jam  esse  Latini  libri  dicuntur 
fcripti  inconsiderate  ab  optimis  illis  quidem  viris,  sed  non 
satis  eruditis :  ad  Fam,,  xii.,  30,  O  hominem  semper  ilium 
quidem  mihi  aptum,  nunc  vero  etiam  suavem  /  Ille  is  far- 
ther superfluous  afl;er  at;  e.  g..  Curt.,  iii.,  19,  Hi  magno- 
pere  swidebant,  ut  retro  abiret  spatiososque  Mesopotamiae 
campos  repeteret ;  si  id  consilium  damnaret,  at  Ule  divide- 
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re$  Mliem  comas  timuimer€tMes.  Is  {someiiiaes,  alflo^  MbJ^ 
wben  referring  to  soineching  mcHitioned  heGoite,  seenis  tr 
«B  to  be  Baperiuotusy  but  is  used  ibt  tlie  imke  of  empluuw, 
e.  g.,  Cicy  de  Off^  i.,  38,  i^wat  «liM  Mqua  ffertmiaii&mt 
Jl^mif  ea  mm  posnuit  iis^  qm  adsma^  probari  ;  i,  35,  (Na- 
tom}  firmam  'mmiram  tdiquatngme  Jiguram,  in  qma  euet 
tpectes  hsitesiaf  earn  poemt  im  prompiu :  quae  partes  oMtem 
corporis  ad  natmrat  necessiiatem  datae  aspecHiwn  essemi  de- 
Jhrmem  hahiturae^  eas  cawtexii  atque  abdidit;  ii.,  6,  Mah 
se  res  kabet^  J^^^'^f  T'p^  fftrhOe  effiei  dthei^  id  temptahar 
pecmUa,  In  lArj,  xxiL,  30,  in  fin^  «<  visb  cttm  eadem  genie 
htUmm  esse  credereiU,  ct^us  ternbHem  can^Jamam  a  pa^ru 
,  has  aooepisseni,  the  earn  refers  to  somednng  implied,  wiiieb 
we  may  express  bj  "  so  fiightfiil/' 

J§  745.]  6.  The  monosyllabic  prepositians  ah^  ad^  de^  ess^ 
[  in  are  often  pleonastiGally  repeated,  bat,  acoonfing 
to  the  observation  of  some  critios,  only  when  two  imb- 
stantiTes>  althoagh  miited  by  A,  are  yet  to  be  considered 
as  distinct.  Hence  we  should  not  say  €ui  Indmm  ei  adjo- 
cum  Jacti^  hxA  we  may  say  demons  de  henefieenHa  ae  de 
Uberalitate  dicamus^  n  the  two  qualitieB  are  not  to  be 
mixed  together,  but  considered  separately.  This  theory 
seems  plausible ;  but  the  texts  of  me  Latin  authors,  espe^ 
cially  of  Cicero,  such  as  they  are  at  present,  do  not  ena- 
ble us  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion,  since  a  preposi- 
tion is  very  often  repeated  when  the  substantives  really 
belong  together  and  are  of  a  kindred  nature,  while  it  is 
omitted  in  cases  of  the  opposite  kind.  Comp.  Heusinger 
on  Cic,  de  Offl,  i.,  14,  init. ;  and  my  note  on  the  Divinat, 
wn  Caec.t  13.  But  it  may  be  considered  as  an  invariable 
rule,  that  wherever  the  substantives  are  separated  by  et — 
€f,  the  preposition  must  be  repeated  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Off., 
I.,  34,  ut  eorum  et  in  hellids  et  in  civilibus  offidis  vigeat 
tndustria. 

The  preposition  inter  is  frequently  repeated  by  Cicero 
alter  the  verb  interesse  ;  e.  g.,  hael,,  25,  quid  intersit  inter 
popularemy  id  est,  assentatorem  et  levem  civem^  et  inter  con* 
stantem,  aeverum  et  gravem;  de  Fin,,  i.,  9,  interesse  enim 
inter  argumentum  et  inter  mediocrem  animadversionem. 
Other  writers  repeat  it  afler  other  verbs  also;  as,  Liv.,  x., 
7,  certatum  inter  Ap,  Claudium  maxime  ferunt  et  inter  P, 
Dedum, 

fl  746.]  7,   The  dative  of  the  personal  prmouns  fro- 
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quontly  seems  to  be  used  pleonasdcally,  as  it  expi  esses  a 
relation  of  an  action  to  a  person  which  is  often  almost  im- 
perceptible. See  above,  §  408,  and  Drakenborch  on  Sil. 
ital.,  i.,  46  ;  Burmann  on  Fhaedr^  i,  22,  3.  But  the  ad- 
dition of  siM  to  suus,  or  rather  to  sua,  for  so  we  find  it  in 
the  few  passages  (especially  of  the  comic  writers)  where 
this  peculiarity  occurs,  is  a  real  pleonasm.  Something  an- 
alogous to  it  in  English  is  the  addition  of  the  word  *'  own*' 
to  possessive  pronouns.  Plant.,  Capty  Prol.  50,  ignorans 
suo  sibi  servit  patri;  ibid.,  i.,  1,  12,  suo  sibi  suco  vivunt; 
Terent.,  Adelph.,  v.,  8,  in  fin.,  suo  sibi  kunc  gladio  jugulo, 

[§  747.]  8.  Potius  and  magis  are  sometimes  used  pleo- 
nastically  with  malle  and  praestare  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Divin.y  6, 
ab  omnibus  se  desertos  potius  quam  abs  te  defensos  esse  ma- 
lunt ;  Liv.,  xxii.,  34,  gui  magis  vere  vincere  quam  diu  im^ 
perare  malit;  Cic,  in  Pis,,  7,  ut  emori  potius  quam  servire 
praestaret,  Comp.  p,  Balb,,  8,  in  fin.,  vvrith  the  notes  of 
Emesti  and  Garatoni.  Hence  we  sometimes  find  it  also 
with  comparatives ;  as,  Cic,  in  Pis.,  14,  mihi  in  tanto  om- 
nium mortalium  odioy  juste  praesertim  et  debito,  quaevis 
fuga  potius  quam  ulla  provincia  esset  optatio?',  Comp.  p, 
Lig.,  2;  de  Orat.,  ii.,  74;  de  Nat,  Deor.,  ii.,  13.  The  ple- 
onasm of  prius,  ante,  and  rurstis,  with  verbs  compounded 
with  prae,  ante,  and  re,  is  of  a  similar  kind.  See  Draken- 
borch on  Liv.,  i.,  3,  §  4. 

9.  Respecting  the  superfluous  genitives  loci,  locorum, 
terrarum,  gentium,  and  ejus,  in  the  phrase  quoad  ^usjleri 
potest,  see  §  434 ;  and  for  id  quod,  mstead  of  quod  alone, 
see  §  371. 

[§  748.]  10.  Sic,  ita,  id,  hoc,  illttd,  are  very  often  supers 
fluously  used,  as  a  preliminary  announcement  of  a  propo- 
sition, and  added  to  the  verb  on  which  this  proposition 
depends;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr,,  ii.,  3,  Sic  a  major^us  suis 
acceperant,  tanta  populi  Romani  esse  beneficia,  ut  etiam  in- 
jurias  nostrorum  hominum  perferendas  putarcnt ;  ad  Fam., 
xiii.,  10,  quum  sibi  ita  persuasisset  ipse,  meas  de  se  accurate 
scriptas  litteras  maodmum  apud  te  pondus  habituras,  &c. ; 
ad  Att,,  i.,  10,  hoc  te  intelligere  volo,  pergraviter  ilium  esse 
offensum;  ad  Quint,  Frat,,  i.,  l,te  illud  adm4meo,ut  quoti- 
die  meditere,  resistendum  esse  iracundiae  ;  and  afterward, 
illud  te  et  oro  et  hortor,  ut  in  extrema  parte  muneris  tui  dil- 
igentissimus  sis.  These  pleonastic  additions,  as  we  re- 
marked above,  have  no  influence  on  tlie  construction  of 
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propositions,  and  we  find  only  in  a  few  instances  that  a 
pronoun  or  sic  is  followed  by  «<,  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  used ;  as,  Cic,  de  OraL,  iii.,  34,  de  cujus  dicendi 
copia  sic  dccepimus,  uty  &c.;  Tusc.y  iv.,  21,  ita  enim  definit, 
ut  perturbatio  sit ;  ibid.,  6,  Est  Zenonis  haec  definitio,  ut 
perturhatio  sit  aversa  a  recta  rations  animi  commotio.  This 
must  be  considered  as  a  contraction  -of  sentences,  as  ut 
should  properly  be  followed  by  a  verb  denoting  "  to  say" 
or  "to  think,"  with  an  accusal,  with  the  infinitive ;  e.  g., 
in  the  last-mentioned  passage,  iit  dicat  (putet)  perturba- 
tionem  esse.  In  the  phrase  hoc,  illud,  id  agere  ut,  hoivev- 
er,  the  pronoun  is  established  by  custom  and  necessary. 
See  §  614. 

[§  749.]  11.  A  kind  of  pleonastical  expression  is  ob- 
served in  quoting  indirectly  the  words  of  another ;  e.  g., 
Cic,  ad  Fam,,  iii.,  7,  A  Patcsania,  Lenttdi  liberto,  acccTiso 
meo,  audivi  quum  diceret,  te  secum  esse  questum,  quod  tibi 
obviam  non  prodisseni;  Brut,,  56,  Ipsius  Sulpicii  ntdla  era- 
tio  est;  saepe  ex  eo  audiebam,  quum  se  scribere  neque  con- 
suesse  neque  posse  diceret,  and  in  many  other  passages; 
compare  in  Verr.,  i.,  61,  init. ;  de  Fin.,  v.,  19,  in  fin.;  de 
Oral,,  i.,  28;  Philip,,  ix.,  4,  atque  ita  locutus  est  ut  aucto- 
ritatem  vestram.  vitae  suae  se  diceret  anteferre;  in  Verr,,  v., 
18,  ejusmodi  de  te  voluisti  sermonem  esse  omnium,  palam 
ut  loquerentur ;  Liv.,  xxii.,  32,  atque  ita  verba  facta,  ut 
dicerent. 

[§  750.]  12.  A  similar  pleonasm  is  often  found  with  the 
verbs  of  thinking,  believing,  &c.,  inasmuch  as  putare  and 
existimare  are  expressly  added  in  the  dependent  sentence, 
although  a  word  of  similar  meaning  has  preceded ;  e.  g., 
Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.,  75,  Cogitate  nunc,  quum  ilia  (SiciKa)  s^.t 
insula,  quae  undique  exitus  maritimos  haheat,  quid  ex  cete- 
ris locis  exportatum  putetis,  instead  of  cogitate  quid  expor- 
tatum  sit;  ibid.,  iv.,  1,  genus  ipsum  prius  cognoscite,  jtidi- 
ces  ;  deinde  fortasse  non  magnopere  quaeretis,  quo  id  nomi- 
ne appellandum  putetis,  vfhere  quo  nomine  appelletis  would 
be  quite  sufficient;  p.  Leg.  Man.,  13,  tumfacilius  statue- 
tis,  quid  apud  exteras  nationes  fieri  existimetis,  and  in  sev- 
eral other  passages  of  this  oration,  especially  chap.  9,  sed 
ea  vos  conjectura  perspicite,  quantum  illud  bellum  factum 
putetis,  where  Ernesti  found  difficulties ;  Quintil.,  i.,  10, 
in  hacfuere  sententia  ut  existimarent. 

Such  a  redundancy  occurs,  also,  with  licpt,  when  de- 
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pending  on  permiUUur  and  conceditur;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  RuU., 
li.,  13,  totam  Italiam  suis  coloniis  ut  camplere  liceat  per- 
miUitur^  and  afterward,  qua,cunqus  velint  summo  cum  ifit- 
perio  vagari  ut  liceat  conceditur;  in  Verr,^  ii.,  18,  negue 
enim  permissum  est,  ut  impune  nobis  liceat ;  de  Off*,,  iii.,  4, 
nobis  atUem  nostra  Academia  magnam  licentiam  daty  ut 
quodcunque  maxime  probabile  occurrat,  id  nostrojure  liceat 
defenders  For  other  peculiarities  of  this  kind,  see  Heu- 
singer  on  Nep.,  Milt,^  1,  Delphos  deliberatum  missi  sunt.y 
qui  consulerent  Apollinem. 

[§  751.]  13.  Videri  in  dependent  sentences  is  often  used 
in  a  singularly  tautological  manner;  as,  Cic,  p.  Leg,  Man., 
10,  Restat,  ut  de  imperatore  ad  id  beUum  deligendo  ac  tan- 
tis  rebus  praeficiendo  dicendum  esse  videatur;  ibid.,  20,  Re- 
liquum  eH,  utdeQ*  Catidi  audoritate  et  sententia  dicendum 
esse  videatur.  In  other  cases,  too,  it  is  a  favourite  prac- 
tice of  Cicero  to  make  a  circumlocution  of  a  simple  verb 
by  means  of  videri^  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  pleonasm,  but  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  writer, 
who  likes  to  soften  his  expression  by  representing  facts 
as  matters  of  opinion,  and,  consequently,  as  subject  to 
doubt ;  e.  g.,  p.  Leg.  Man,,  14,  Et  quisquam  dMtabit, 
quin  hoc  tantum  bellum  huic  transmittendum  sit,  qui  ad  om- 
nia nostrae  memoriae  bella  conficienda  divino  quodam  con- 
silio  natus  esse  videatur  ?  another  writer  woiUd,  perhaps, 
have  said  simply  qui  divino  consilio  natus  est,  Cicero 
softens  the  strong  and  somewhat  offensive  expression  by 
videri,  and  the  '*  divine  decree"  by  his  peculiar  quidam. 
We  know  from  the  author  of  the  dialogue  de  Oratoribus 
(c.  1  and  23),  that  Cicero's  own  contemporaries  remark- 
ed upon  the  frequent  use  of  his  favourite  conclusion  esse 
videatur;  but  it  was  certainly  not  the  subjunctive  at  which 
they  took  offence,  for  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  con- 
struction, but  the  use  of  videri  in  cases  where  there  was 
no  occasion  for  representing  a  fact  as  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion.  But  we  prefer,  without  hesitation ,  Cicero's  views 
as  to  the  propriety  of  expression,  to  the  judgment  of  later 
writers,  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  language  began  to 
lose  its  natural  elasticity  of  expression. 

[§  752.]  14.  Respecting  the  circumlocution  of/acere  ut, 
see  §  619.  A  similar  circumlocution  by  means  of  est  ut  is 
especially  frequent  in  Terence ;  e.  g.,  Phorm.,  ii.,  1,  40, 
Si  est  culpam  ut  Antipho  in  se  admiserit^  if  it  is  the  case 
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that  Antipho  is  in  fault,  equivalent  to  si  Antipho  culpam 
admisit;  Horat.,  Epist,,  i.,  12,  2,  Tion  est  ut  eopia  major 
a  Jove  donari  possit  tibi.  The  same  occurs  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  of  Cicero  :  OraUy  59,  est  autem  ut  id  max- 
ime  deceat,  non  id  solum  ;  p,  Coel,,  20,  quando  entm  hoc 
factum  non  est  ?  quando  reprehensum  ?  quando  non  permis' 
sum  ?  quando  denique  fuit  ut,  quod  licet,  non  liceret  /  i.  e^ 
quando  non  licuit,  quod  licet  ?  de  Off,,  ii.,  8,  haec  est  tma 
res  prorsus  ut  non  multum  differat  inter  summos  et  medio- 
cres  viros  ;  i.  e.,  haec  una  res  non  multum  differt.  But  est 
ut,  instead  of  est  cur,  is  of  a  different  kind.     See  §  562. 

The  same  circumlocution  is  also  made,  though  very  sel- 
dom, by  means  of  est  with  the  infinitive ;  e.  g.,  Propert., 
i.,  10,  13,  Ne  sit  tibi,  Galle,  montes  semper  advre^  equiva- 
lent to  ne  adea^;  Tibull.,  i.,  6,  24,  At  mihi  si  credos-— ^non 
sit  mihi  oculis  timuisse  meis,  that  is,  non  timeam  or  non 
timebo.  Also,  in  Sallust,  Jug,,  110,  3,  FueHt  mihi  egmsse 
aliquando  amicitiae  tuae  ;  i.  e.,  eguerim,  may  I  have  been 
in  want  of  your  friendship. 

[§  753.]  15.  Coepi  with  the  infinitive  is  very  often  no- 
thing else  than  a  descriptive  circumlocution  of  the  verbttm 
jinitum^  though  always  implying  temporary  duration ;  e. 
g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  iv.,  29,  Rex  maximo  conventu  Syracusis^ 
in  foro,fiens  atque  deos  hominesque  obtestans,  clamare  coe-- 
'pit,  candelabrum  factum  e  gcmmis — id  sibi  C,  Verrem  ab- 
stulisse ;  in  Verr.,  ii.,  22,  Primo  negligere  et  contemnere 
coepit,  quod  causa  prorsus,  quod  dubitari  posset,  nihil  habe- 
bat,  that  is,  negligebat  ct  contemnebat  aliquamdiu.  Simi- 
lar passages  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Incipere  is  more 
rarely  used  in  this  way ;  as  in  Verr.,  ii.,  17,  eager e  incipit 
eos,  ut  absentem  Heraclium  condemnarent,  it  took  place,  but 
not  till  after  some  delay ;  iv.,  66,  retinere  incipit,  he  did 
his  part  in  retaining.     Compare  §  500,  note  1. 

[§  754.]  16.  Another  kind  of  pleonasm  in  Latin  is  the 
use  of  two  negatives  instead  of  an  affirmative  ;  in  Eng- 
lish this  does  not  occur,  except  where  a  negative  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  unlearned,  unskilful,  unfrequervt,  acquires  an  af- 
firmative meaning  by  the  addition  of  the  negative  "not;" 
as,  not  unlearned,  &c.  In  Latin  this  use  extends  much  far- 
ther, for  not  only  does  non  before  a  negative  word ;  as,  nemo, 
nullus,  nihil,  nunquam,  nusquam,  nescio,  ignoro,  render  this 
word  affirmative,  but  also  the  negative  conjunction  neque 
obtains  the  affirmative  sense  of  et,  by  means  of  a  negative 
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word  following  in  the  same  proposition ;  e.  g.»  nsque  haec 
nan  evenerunt,  and  this  took  place  indeed ;  neque  tamen  ea 
nan  pia  et  prohand^i  JueruTU^  and  yet  this  was  right  and 
laudable ;  die,  de  Fin,,  iv.,  22,  Nee  hoc  tile  nan  vtdit,  sed 
verbarum  magnificefUia  est  et  gloria  ddectattis ;  de  Nat. 
Deor,^  ii.,  33,  Nee  vera  nan  omni  supplicia  digni  P.  Clau- 
dius, L,  Junius  eanstdes,  qm  contra  auspieia  navigarunt. 
The  sentence  preceding  is,  auspieia  ad  qpinionetn  vulgi 
retinentwr;  Nep.,  Att.,  13,  Nemo  AtHco  minus  Jitit  aed^ 
cator :  neque  tamen  non  imprimis  bene  habitavit.  As  to  nc 
nan,  for  ut,  see  §  635,  in  fin. 

Nou. — Two  negatives,  however,  do  not  mutually  destroy  each  other  in 
the  case  of  non  being  f(^owed  by  ne — qiadem  ;  e.  g.,  non  fugio  ne  hog  pti- 
dem.  morea  ;  non  praetermiUendwm  videtwr  ne  Mud  ^utdem  genus  pecuniae  con- 
ciUatae^  in  Cicero,  m  Verr, ;  forther,  when  the  negative  leamng  proposi- 
tion has  subordinate  subdivisioDa  with  n»que — meqm,  neve — neve,  in  which 
case  these  n^[ative  particles  are  equivalent  to  out — ana.  Thus  we  very 
frequently  find,  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Att.,  xiv.,  20,  nemo  xm^uam^  neatte  po^ta^  neque 
orator  fuity  qui  quemquam  meliorem  quam  ee  arbitrareiur  ;  ad  Att.y  ix.,  12,  non 
mtdiue  fidiua  prae  laetimia  p<nnim  r^iqua  neo  Mgitare,  nee  scribere  ;  de  L^., 
ii.,  27,  earn  ne  mde  nolfia  minuat  neve  wms  neve  mortwts.  Respecting  ne  non, 
we  may  add  tnat  after  vide  (see  ^  534),  it  must  be  rendered  in  English  by 
"whether;"  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Dtvm.,  iL,  13,  nadta  iatiuamodi  dieuntur  in  eckoiis, 
eed  credere  omnia  vide  ne  non  eit  neceeee,  but  consider  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  believe  it  all ;  ii.,  4,  vide  igiiur  ne  nuUa  sit  divtnatso,  therefore  con- 
sider whether  divinatio  exists  at  all. 

There  are  some  few  passages  where  two  negatives  in  the  same  propo- 
sition do  not  destroy  each  other^  but  strengthen  the  negation.  In  Greek 
this  is  a  common  practice ;  but  m  Latin  it  can  be  regaraed  only  as  a  rare 
exception,  apparently  derived  from  the  language  of  common  life.  See  my 
remark  on  Cic,  m  Verr.,  ii.,  24,  in  fin. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  use  of  non  be- 
fore a  negative  word  does  not  merely  restore  the  affirma* 
tive  sense,  but  generally  heightens  it.  The  meaning  de- 
pends upon  the  whole  tenor  of  the  speech,  but  usucdly  it 
IS  merely  a  formal  softening  of  the  expression ;  e.  g.,  homo 
non  indoetus,  instead  of  homo  sane  doctus;  especially  with 
superlatives,  non  imperitissimus,  not  the  most  inexperi- 
enced, tliat  is,  a  very  experienced  man.  In  like  manner, 
non  semel  is  equivalent  to  saepius,  non  ignoro,  non  nescio, 
non  sum  nescius,  to  '^I  know  very  well;"  fum  possum  non, 
to  necesse  est;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Att.,  viii.,  2,  non  potui  non 
dare  litteras  ad  Caesarem,  quum  Ule  prior  ad  me  scripsis^ 
set;  de  Fin*,  iii.,  8,  Qui  mortem  in  malis  ponit,  non  potest 
cam  non  timere;  ad  Fam,,  iv.,  7,  Nemo  potest  non  eum 
maxime  laudare,  qui  cum  spe  vincendi  simul  abjicit  certan^ 
di  etiam  cupiditatem, 

[§  755.]  17.  The  words  nemo^  nuUus,  nihU,  nunquam^ 
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have  a  different  sense,  according  as  the  nan  is  placed  be- 
fore or  after  them. 

non  nemOf  some  one ;  nemo  non,  every  one  (subst.). 
non  nulliy       some ;  nulltis  non,       every  (adject.). 

non  nihil  J       something ;  nihil  non,         everything. 
nonnunqtuimf&OT[ielvme&\  nunquam  nxm^  at  all  times. 

So,  n'osquam  non^  everywhere ;  but  Tiovmusquam  is  not  in 
use,  alicubi  being  used  instead  of  it.  Non — nisi  acquires 
the  meaning  of  "  only"  (see  the  examples  in  §  801),  and 
modo  non  and  tantum  non,  that  of  "  almost."  See  above, 
§  729. 

[§  756.]  18.  Mt  seems  to  be  pleonastically  used  after 
multi  when  another  adjective  follows,  for  in  English  the 
adjective  many  is  put,  like  numerals,  before  other  adjec- 
tives vdthout  the  .copulative  "  and."  In  Latin,  however, 
we  frequently  find,  e.  g.,  m/aLtae  et  magnae  res,  muha  et 
varia  negotia,  multi  being  used  like  other  adjectives,  and 
ety  also,  supplying  the  place  of  et  is,  introducing  a  more 
accurate  description  (see  §  699);  e.  g.,Cic,jin Rull,,ii,,2, 
versantur  enim  in  anim^o  meo  multae  et  graves  cogiiationes, 
qtiae  mihi  nullam  partem  neque  diumae  neque  noctumae 
quietis  impertiunt. 

The  conjunction  vera  is  used  pleonastically  in  the  apod- 
osis  to  indicate  that  it  contains  an  answer ;  see  above,  § 
716.  At  is  similarly  used  to  express  opposition,  especial- 
ly after  si  and  its  compounds;  e.  g.,  Terent.,  Euntich.,  v., 

2,  25,  Si  ego  digna  hac  contumelia  sum  maxime,  at  tu  in- 
dignus  qui  facercs  tatnen ;  Liv.,  x.,  19,  Bellona,  si  hodie 
nobis  victoriain  duis,  ast  ego  templum  tihi  voveo.  Also, 
after  quoniam;  as,  Liv.,  i.,  28,  Quoniam  tuum  insanabile 
ingenium  est,  at  tuo  supplicio  doce^  humanum  genus  ea  sane- 
ta  credere,  quae  a  te  violata  sunt, 

[§  757.]  19.  A  kind  of  pleonasm,  which,  however,  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  an  anacoluthon,  and  is,  therefore, 
beyond  our  limits,  consists  in  the  repetition  of  a  conjunc- 
tion, when  a  sentence  has  grown  too  long,  or  has  been 
interrupted  by  parenthetical  clauses.  This  is  the  case 
most  frequently  with  si  and  ut;  e.  g.,  Terent.,  Phorm,,  i., 

3,  init.,  Adeon*  rem  redisse,  ut,  qui  mihi  ojptime  consultum 
velit,  pair  em  ut  cxtimescam,  where  Ruhnken's  note  is  to  be 
compared  ;  Cic,  in  Verr.,  v.,  11,  ut  quivis^  quum  a^pexis* 
sety  non  se  praetor  is  convi  ium,  sed  ut  CannenseTci  pugnam 
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nequiiiae  videre  arhitraretur ;  Liv.,  iii.,  19,  si  quis  vohis  hu' 
millimus  homo  de  plehe — si  quis  ex  his;  Cic,  de  Divin,^  i., 
57,  Quid  est  tgilur^  cur  quum  domus  sit  omnium  una^  eaqw 
communis,  quumque  animi  hominum  semper  fuerint  futu 
rique  sint,  cur  w,  quid  ex  quoque  eveniaty  et  quid  qtcamquv 
rem  significet,  perspicere  non  possintl  An  intemipteci 
construction  here  may  be  taken  up  again  by  the  particlef* 
mentioned  above,  §  739. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

ELLIPSIS. 


[§  758.]  1.  Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  one  or  more 
words  which  are  necessary  for  the  completeness  of  a  con- 
struction, or,  at  least,  appe^ar  necessary  to  us  who  are  not 
Romans,  inasmuch  as  we  are  inclined  to  consider  the  com- 
plete expression  of  a  thought,  where  no  word  is  wanting, 
OS  the  regular  and  original  one.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
grammar  cannot  notice  all  kinds  of  ellipsis,  as  a  speaker 
or  writer  very  often  begins  to  express  a  thought,  and  after 
having  used  some  words,  drops  it,  being  satisfied  with 
having  merely  suggested  it ;  as  in  Virgil,  Aen,y  i.,  139, 
Quos  ego  !  where  we  see  from  the  connexion  what  is  to 
be  supplied,  "  I  vdU  teach  you  how  to  conduct  yourselves," 
or  something  of  a  similar  kind.  To  explain  the  reasons 
of  such  arbitrary  omissions  made  by  the  speaker  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis,  and  to  illustrate  the  practice  by  exam- 
ples, is  the  province  of  rhetoric,  which  considers  it  as  a 
rhetorical  figure,  called  aposiopesis.  Grammar  has  to  treat 
only  of  things  which  often  recur,  and  are  customary  un- 
der particular  circumstances,  and  grammatical  omissions 
of  this  kind  alone  will  be  the  subject  of  the  foUovnng  re- 
marks. 

[%  759.]  NoU. — The  ellipsis  occurring  in  proverbs  cannot  be  taken  into 
consideration  here,  for  it  is  the  custom  of  all  languages  to  indicate  well- 
known  sentences  only  by  a  few  words,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  hearer  to 
supply  the  rest ;  e.  g.^  fortes  fortuna;  scil.  tuijuvat ;  nee  sibiy  nee  alteri^  soil 
prodest,  in  Cic,  de  Off.t  ii.,  10.  Of  a  similar  kind  is  the  expression  in 
drinking  the  health  of  a  person,  bene  <«,  scil.  valere  jvbeo.  TibulL,  ii.,  1, 
31 ;  Ovid,  Fast.,  ii.,  637. 

[§  760.]  2.  Respecting  the  omission  and  addition  of  the 
personal  pronouns  when  forming  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence, scie  §  693.     The  indefinite  hominer  (people)  is  also 
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omitted,  whence  the  expressions  dicunt,  tradunty  Jerunt, 
putanty  vocantj  &c.  (see  §  381),  frequently  with  the  addi- 
tion of  vulgo  (commonly).  The  expression  ••  so-called" 
is,  by  means  of  the  same  ellipsis,  rendered  by  quern, 
quam,  quod  or  quoSf  quas^  quae  vacant  or  vocahanh  (See 
§  714.) 

[§  761.]  3.  Proper  names  of  persons  are  sometimes 
joined  with  the  genitive  of  the  father's  name,  the  words 
Jilius  oxfilia  being  omitted;  e.  g.,  FatMtus  Sullae,  in  Cic, 
p.  Cltcent,,  34,  Caecilia  Metdli,  Cic,  de  Divin,,  i.,  46 ;  but 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  foreign  names,  it  being 
customary  in  Greek ;  e.  g.,  Hannibal  Gisgonis,  Seleiicus 
Antiochij  see  Ruhnken  on  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  5.  An  omission 
more  common  in  Latin  than  that  oi  Jllia  is  that  of  uxor 
with  the  name  of  the  husband;  hence  we  not  unfrequent- 
ly  find  Terentia  Ciceronisy  Metdla  Crassi,  Marcia  Catonis, 
and  Fabia  Dolahellae^  Domitia  Passieni,  in  Quintil.,  vi., 
3,  73 ;  Apicata  Sejani,  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  11;  Hectoris  An- 
dromache, Virg.,  Aen.j  iii.,  319;  Elissa  Sichaei^  Ovid, 
Heroid,,  vii.,  193. 

[§  762.]  4.  Aedes  or  templum  is  frequently  omitted,  the 
name  of  the  divinity  alone  being  expressed  in  the  geni 
tive,  but  a  preposition  is  always  added;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  i.,  41, 
Icahitahat  rex  ad  Jovis  Statoris ;  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xiv.,  2, 
Valerius  miki  scripsit  qiiemadmodum  a  Vestae  ad  tabulam 
Valeriam  ducta  esses;  Philip.,  i.,  7,  pecunia  utinam  ad 
Opis  maneret ! 

[§  763.]  5.  Other  particular  ellipses  are  those  of  the 
words  tempus,  in  the  expressions  ex  quo,  ex  eo,  and  ex  illo 
(since  that  time),  and  brevi  (shortly) ;  pars,  with  adjectives, 
as  in  English;  tertia  (a  third),  decuma  (a  tenth),  quinqua- 
qesima  (the  fiftieth  part),  and  in  the  plural,  partes  (parts 
performed  by  an  actor),  with  the  adjectives  primae  and  se- 
cundae;  fchris,  with  the  adjectives  tertiana  and  quartana; 
aqua,  With  frigida  and  calida  ;  care,  with  the  adjectives 
ferina,  agnina,  bubula,  canina^  porcina.  Sec,  is  very  com- 
mon ;  mare,  with  altum ;  castra,  with  hiberna,  aestiva ; 
praedium  (an  estate),  with  adjectives  derived  from  the 
names  of  neighbouring  towns ;  as  in  Pompeianum  proper- 
abam,  in  Tusculano  eram,  ex  Formiano  scripsit ;  or  do,  in 
the  expression  in  quattuordecim  sedere;  i.  e.,  to  sit  on  one 
of  the  fourteen  rows  of  benches  set  apart  for  the  equites ; 
pecuniae,  in  the  name  of  the  action  of  repetundae ;  i.  e., 
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of  sums  of  monevreclaimed — and  other  expressions,  which 
must  be  learned  from  the  dictionary. 

[§  764.]  6.  The  ellipsis  of  causa  with  the  genitive  of 
the  gerund  (or  fut.  part  pass.)  is  a  decided  imitation  of 
a  Greek  idiom  (viz.,  flie  use  of  the  genitive  of  the  declined 
infinitive,  rov  (fttvyuv,  to  express  a  purpose  or  object,  the 
preposition  ^vejca  or  vixip  bemg  omitted),  which,  especial- 
ly in  later  times,  was  looked  upon  and  sought  for  as  an 
elegance,  vide  §  663. 

But  it  is  wrong  to  apply  this  ellipsis  also  to  the  imndediate  connexion 
of  a  noun  with  ute  genitive  of  the  gerand ;  for  such  expressions  as.  Cic, 
de  Nat.  Deor.j  i,  22,  deUberandi  sibi  unwn  diem  po9tuiauit,  **  one  day  oi  (i  e., 
for)  deliberation;"  or,  Quintil.,  iv.,  1,  in  fin., jpottfo  2onrni«  exordium  rei  c{c> 
morutrandae  repUam  ;  or,  Livy,  ix.,  45,  ut  Mamidnit  JPeli^t  &c.,  miitereni 
Romam  oratores  pacts  petendae  amidiuuque^  do  not  require  the  ellipsis  of 
causa  for  their  explanation.  Nor  must  the  dative  (as  is  often  done)  be  con- 
founded with  the  genitive ;  for  since  the  use  of  the  dative,  as  expressive  ot 
purpose,  is  as  agreeable  to  Latin  Sjrntax  as  that  of  the  genitive  is  foreign 
to  it,  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  the  s[enitive  where  the  text  allows  us 
to  consider  it  as  the  dative.  In  conformity  to  this,  there  occurs  no  deci- 
sive passage  of  the  ellipsis  of  causa  (or  that  Greek  use  of  the  genitive  of 
the  gerund)  in  Cicero,  In  epos,  or  Livy,  and  it  is  not  certain  in  Caesar,  since 
in  the  passage,  BsU,  OaU,,  iv.,  17,  si  naves  dsjidsndi  opens  essent  a  barbaris 
missaet  and  stiU  more  in  others,  the  reading  varies,  and  even  here  the  gen- 
itive may,  perhaps,  depend  on  naves.  But  the  ellipsis  in  question  certain- 
ly occurs  m  Terence  in  one  passage,  probably  a  close  imitation  of  the 
Greek  original.  Ad,,  iL,  4,  6,  vsreor  coram  in  osts  laudare  anmUus,  ne  id  as 
sentandi  magis  quam  quo  habeam  gratum  Jfacere  existumes.  Farther,  in  Sal- 
lust,  desiniedlYp  and  with  some  affectation,  in  the  speech  of  L.  Philippus 
{Fragm.  ISsL,  lib.  i.),  ^  2,  4,  and  7,  anna  itte  adversum  divina  et  humana  om- 
nia cqtUt  non  pro  sua  aut  quorum  sumdai  injuriat  sed  leptm  ac  libertatis  subver- 
tendae ;  but  nowhere  else  in  this  author.  In  Yelleius,  in  one  passage,  ii., 
20,  t^nu  erat  paribus  auOorUaUj  gratia  :  cujus  augendae  C.  Marium  cum  filio 
ab  eaniio  revocavit,  unless  we  ought  to  read  oim,  which  is  more  genuine  Latin. 
But  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  Tacitus,  Ann.,  iii.,  9,  ab  J\amia  vitandae 
suspicionist  em  mtia  pavidis  cofuUia  in  incerto  sunt,  JNare  ac  mox  THberi  dtvec- 
tus  ;  ibid.,  27,  aecutas  leges  dissensions  ordinum,  et  apiscendi  OUcitos  honores, 
autpeUendi  cUaros  viros,  alia^  ob  prava  per  vim  latae  sunt ;  Jinn.,  vi.,  30,  quia 
pecuniam  omittendae  delatioms  ceperant;  Jinn.,xiii.,  11,  quas  (orationes)  iSen- 
eca  tesHficando  quam  honesta  praeciper^,  vel  jactandi  ingenii,  voce  prindms  vul- 
gabat ;  Hist.,  iv.,  25,  turn  e  seditiosis  unum  vindri  jubet,  nuigis  usurpandi  juris, 
quam  quia  unius  culpa  foret;  ibid.,  42,  accusationem  subisss  juvents  aemisdum 
nee  dipellendi  pericuU,  sed  in  spem  potentiae  videbatur.  But  even  in  Tacitus, 
the  dative  of  the  gerund  occurs  more  frequently  in  this  sense,  and  in  the 
passages,  ilnn.,  ii.,  59,  init,  and  hi.,  41,  in  tin.,  this  case  might  easily  be 
restored.  It  is,  at  all  events,  clear  that  this  use  of  the  genitive,  generally 
speaking,  remained  foreign  to  the  Latin  language. 

[§  765.]  7.  The  pronoun  w,  ea,  id,  is  frequently  omit- 
tea  when  it  stands  in  the  same  case  as  the  corresponding 
relative  \  less  frequently,  though  not  very  rarely,  when 
the  cases  are  different.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  tlie 
relative  part  oflen  precedes  the  leading  part  of  the  prop- 
osition, in  which  case  w,  in  the  same  case,  is  put  only 


when  a.  cenain  emphasis  is  intended.  Hence  we  oflen 
meet  with  Bocb  passages  an,  e.  g.,  Cic,  Lael.,  23,  maxU 
mam  oraamai/am  a^aicitiae  tolllt  (is),  qui  ex  ea  tollit  vere- 
ctcndiam  ;  i.  e.,  "  he  bereaves  friendship  of  its  brightest  or- 
namont,  who  takes  away  from  it  mutual  reapSct ;"  and 
Tery  frequently  with  auch  as  terra  quod  accepit,  (id)  nun- 
quam  »ine  mura  reddU ;  for  the  demonstrative  proDOUQ 
ia  expressly  added  only  when  it  is  to  be  pronounced  'with 
empbasis  :  see  above,  §  744. 

Sou. — Upon  llie  whole,  howeier,  it  ia  a  favourite  praelice  in  Latin  to 
omil  the  demon  stmlivM,  if  they  can  be  supplied  from  the  relalivea.  Wb 
should,  therefore,  any  duci^tun  nunnu  probo,  tpultm  H  fore  prmdtiili.  for 
talm — qjtalfn ;  ipioTUa  pgtuiC  ceUritaie  cuevrrU ;  and  so  veiy  freqneatlj  with 

but  ad coUegam  ductbat ;  dfdit  mihi/ptanliuH maximum potuit ;  i.e.,  "as much 
BS  he  poBsibl;  conld  five."  (Ijgb  i  099.)  Qualit  ia  used  by  Livy  with  ■ 
still  greater  eilipaiH,  [».,  62,  praBlium  Jiut,  i^uafff  inter  fidentfa  nbi  ambo  cra^ 
dtuM ;  1.  E.J  rale  quale  eeee  d^uit  i  xxii.,  49,  ematum  pedatre  jtroefivm,  fiiajk 
^nm  hjtud  d-ubid  hastivrnvictOTiafuit.  With  relative  adverba  the  correeporid- 
ing deinonatratifH  adverb  ia  omitted;  as,  mufs  lenul peciauam  tttmpiUiijitc 

[§  766.]  8.  The  pronoun  ia,  ea,  id,  ia  likewise  not  ex- 
preased,  if  it  would  be  required  to  be  put  in  the  same  ob- 
lique case  as  the  preceding  nonn  to  which  it  refers.  Thus, 
e.  g., paler  ainat  libcrot  et  tamen  castigat;  i.e.,  "andnev- 
erthetess  he  chaatiaes  them,"  Sen.,  Epist.,  79,  mullos  il- 
lv3tratfuTl,-ajiti,ium  ccxut.  The  atudcut  may  also  reraeni 
bor  that,  in  the  construction  of  the  ablative  absolute,  those 
references  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition  which  we  in 
Bnglish  expresa  by  means  of  a  preposition  and  an  unem- 
phatical  pronoun  are  not  expressed  in  Latin ;  e.  g.,  Cae- 
aar,  Fompeio  victo,  in  Asiam  profwtua  est;  i.  e.,  "after 
Pompey  had  been  vanquished  by  him,"  where,  in  Xiatin, 
ab  to  is  never  added.  Hence  we  usually  render  such  ab- 
latives absolute  actively;  thus,  "after  having  vanquished 
Pompey." 

[§  767.]  9,  In  those  cases  where  we  use  "  that,"  "  tkoie," 
instead  of  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  subatantive,  the 
pronoun  m  is  never  used  in  Latin,  and  only  later  authors 
express  this  relation  by  ille.  It  is  the  ruTe,  that  the  pre- 
ceding substantive,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  omitted,  is 
leftto  be  supplied,  and  the  pronoun,  which  would  refer 
to  it,  is  not  expreaaed;  thus,  e,  g.,  Nep.,  Ale,  5,  quum 
Athmiatnum  opes  senescere,  contra  Lacedaenumiorum  crea- 
cerevideret,  for  iUasLaeedaemonioTTim,  "thoseof  the  Lace-, 
daemonians;"  Curt.,  ix„  26  (6),  PkiUpptu  in  acie  tuHar, 
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fiuam  {»  theairojuit :  hostium  manus  saepe  viiavtt,  morum 
effngere  non  valuiL  And  thus  we  should  say,  not  only  in 
the  nominative,  firatris  JUitts  mihi  placet,  sororis  displicet, 
but  also  in  the  dative,  Jratris  Jilio  magnam  pecuniam,  so- 
roris nihil  prorsus  testamerUo  legavit,  and  in  the  ablative, 
fratris  Jilio  midtum,  sororis  longe  minus  utor.  So,  also, 
with  prepositions  j  as,  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr,,  i.,  30,  Flebat 
uterqucy  non  de  suo  supplicio^  sed  pater  de  Jilii  morte,  de 
patris  Jilius ;  iii.,  38,  ut  aratores  in  servorum  numero  es" 
sent,  servi  in  publicanorum  ;  iv.,  20,  ut  non  conferam  vitam 
neque  existimationem  tuam  cum  illius;  i.  e.,  ''with  those  of 
that  man."  There  are  also  instances  where  another  sub- 
stantive of  a  similar  meaning  is  used,  or  the  same  is  re- 
peated, even  with  some  harshness  (e.  g.,  Veil.  Pat.,  ii., 
128,  In  hujus  virtutum  aestimatumejam  pridem  judicia  civ- 
itatis  cum  judidis  principis  certafUj,  or  a  derivative  adjec- 
tive is  made  use  of;  as,  e.  g.,  Terentiijubulas  studiose  lego^ 
Plautinis  minus  detector.  We  also  meet  with  passages 
where,  instead  of  the  derivative  adjective,  or  of  the  geni- 
tive of  the  person  depending  on  the  omission  of  a  sub- 
stantive, the  name  of  the  person  itself  is  put  in  the  case 
which  the  verb  governs;  as,  e.  g.,  Terentiifahulis  magno- 
pere  detector,  Plauto  longe  minus^  or  libros  Platonis  lego, 
non  multum  ah  Aristotele  dissidentes,  instead  of  ab  Aristo- 
telis  (libris)  or  ah  Aristoteleis,  Comp.  Cic,  de  Orat,,  i., 
4,  §  15;  and  44,  §  197,  si  cum  Lycurgo  et  Dracone  et  So- 
lone  nostras  leges  con/erre  volueritis,  and  Heusinger  on 
Cic,  de  Of.,  i.,  22. 

Note, — Hie  and  iiU,  when  the  preceding  substantiTe  is  understood,  re- 
tain, in  Cicero,  their  demonstrative  signification,  and  therefore  do  not 
merely  supply  the  place  of  the  substantive  which  is  omitted ;  e.  g.,  Cic, 
p.  Arch.t  11,  NuUam  enim  inrtutem  aliam  mercedem  laborum  pericidonimque 
desiderat,  praeter  hone  (the  one  of  which  I  am  speaking)  IcnuUs  et  gloruu , 
Divin,,  11,  Quum  ontnts  arrogantia  odiosa  est^  turn  ilia  (into  which  I  should 
fail)  ingenii  atque  eloquerUiae  multo  moteetissima.  But  such  cases  form  the 
precedent  on  which  later  writers  actually  use  iUe  in  the  place  of  the  pre 
ceding  substantive. 

[§  768.]  10.  The  possessive  pronouns  are  usually  omit- 
ted when  they  can  be  easily  supplied  from  the  subject, 
which  is  either  a  noun,  or  implied  in  the  person  of  the 
verb.  Thus,  patrem  video,  Jratrem  certe  ditigis,  roga  pa- 
rentes,  Cicero  in  libra  de  senectute  Catonem  loquentein  in- 
duxit,  without  the  pronouns  meum,  tuum,  tuos,  suo  ;  they 
are  added  only  when  emphasis  or  contrast  is  intended, 
where  in  English  we  might  add  "  own"  to  the  pronoun 
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Hanoe  fbe  Latios  did  not  saj  aiitifi»ni  nnm  ad}eci$^adv» 
tUf  ^i^puiit  ad  aUqumm  rem,  animoM  veHros  tUtmdUe  ad  as 
guae  oonngmmtur^  but  ammwm  adverHt,  animos  attendite 
alone,  since,  in  the  absence  of  a  genitiye  or  of  the  pronoun 
of  another  person,  the  reader  or  hearer  would  naturally 
understand  no  other  person  than  diat  of  the  verb.  The 
contrast,  however,  requires  its  addition  in  (Oic,  in  RidL^ 
ii^  24)  i^o  non  dicam,  tamem  id  paientis  cum  animis  vet- 
trii  eogitare^  and  the  precision  mjuro  ex  animi  mei  gentem- 
tia^  jura  ex  ammi  tui  eententia.  But  if,  besides  the  per 
son  of  the  subject,  that  of  ft  remote  object  also  occurs  in 
the  proposition,  the  possessive  pronoun  will  be  supplied 
from  this  latter ;  e.  g.,  pairie  ammum  mihi  reconcutcuH/ 
L  e.,  pabrie  mei  omimMm^  rather  than  tuL 

The  possessive  pronoun,  tts  in  English,  is  generally  ex- 
pressed only  once,  when  it  belongs  to  two  substahtiTes, 
even  if  they  are  of  diftirent  genders ;  as,  amor  tame  ac 
judicium  de  me;  ingemum  tuum  ac  doctrvna, 

\ji  769.1  11.  Thei  interrogative  interjection  Quid?  which 
is  of  such  frequent  oocurrenee,  may  easily  be  explained 
by  an  ellipsis  of  aie,  eensee.  It  deserves  to  be  nodced, 
that  this  ^d  attracts,  or  draws  near  to  itself  the  case  of 
the  succeeding  Terb ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Ofiy  ii.,  7,  Qtddi  JI» 
exandrum  Pheraeum  quo  animo  vixisse  arhitramur  ?  p. 
Muren,,  15,  Quid?  illam  pugnam  navalem  ad  Tenedum 
vnediocri  certamine  commissam  arhitraris?  in  Pis,^  36, 
Quid  ?  illam  armorum  officinam  ecquid  recordaris  ?  and, 
farther,  that  in  the  phrase  quid  censes  fcensemtts,  censetis)  ? 
when  another  clause  depends  on  it,  quid  often  serves  mere- 
ly to  introduce  the  interrogation ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Rose,  Am.^ 
17,  Quid  censes  hunc  ipsum  Rosciumy  quo  studio  esse  in  rus" 
tide  rebus  f  equivalent  to  Quo  studio  censes  Roscium  esse  f 
de  Of.,  ii.,  7,  Quid  censemtis  superiorem  Dionysiumy  quo 
cruciatu  timoris  angi  solitum,  the  same  as  Quo  cruciatu 
censemus  Dionysium  angi  solitum  esse  ? 

Quid  vero  f  Quid  igitur  ?  Quid  ergo  ?  Quid  enim  ?  are 
likewise  easily  explained  by  an  ellipsis  of  censes  or  cense- 
tis. They  are  always  followed  by  another  question  which 
may  be  united  with  that  elliptical  interrogation  into  one 
proposition.  But  of  a  different-,  kind  are  Quid  postea  f 
Quid  turn?  Supply  sequitur^  i,  e.,  "what follows  then  (or 
from  this)?"  and  Quid  ita  f  "How  sol"  "Why?"  which 
may  be  explained  by  an  ellipsis  of  the  preceding  verb ; 
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thus,  e.  g.,  Oic,  Accusatis  Sex,  Roscium.    Quid  itai    Quia 
de  manthus  vestris  effugit. 

In  the  interrogatiye  transition  Quid  quod,  which  is  so 
frequent  in  the  Latin  writers,  dicam  ae  eo  is  omitted, 
hence  properly  "  what  shall  I  say  about  this,  that,"  &c. ; 
but  it  may  be  rendered  in  various  ways ;  as,  e.  g.,  by  "  »oy," 
"«ay  evtn^^  "  i^  now**-  ** moreover J^  Thus,  e.  g.,  Cic, 
Quid  quod  salus  aociorum  summum  in  periculum  vocatur  ? 
Quid  quod  sapientissimus  quisque  aniino  aequissimo  mori- 
iur? 

Quid  multa  f  quid  plura  f  ne  multa  ;  ne  multis;  ne  plu- 
ra,  are  used  with  the  ellipsis  of  dicam;  we  may,  perhaps, 
also  supply  verba  and  verbis^  unless  we  consider  the  neu- 
ter to  be  used  substantively.  Similar  expressions  are  quid 
quaeris?  quid  vultis  dmpliusf  We  also  find  the  infinitive 
dicere  omitted ;  Cic,  Brut,,  92,  Ntmis  multa  videor  de  me; 
ad  Fam.,  v.,  21,  Multa  alia  coram  brevi  tempore  licebit. 

[§  770.]  12.  Pertinere^  **to  concern,"  "to  have  refer- 
ence to,"  is  omitted  in  such  expressions  as  nihil  ad  me ; 
recte  an  secus,  nihil  ad  nos;  out  si  ad  nos,  nihil  ad  hoc 
temptLS ;  in  Cic,  in  Pis,,  28,  nihil  ad  rem  ;  or,  interroga 
tively,  quid  hoc  ad  Epicurum  ?  "  what  does  this  concern 
Epicurus  V*  what  does  he  care  about  iti  Quorsus  haecf 
for  quorsus  haec  pertinent?  "what  is  that  fori"  "what 
does  this  refer  to  ]" 

In  the  elliptical  expression  quo  mihi  hanc  rem  ?  "  what 
use  is  this  to  me  ?"  and,  unde  mihialiquam  rem?  "whence 
am  I  to  get  anything  ]"  parabo  may  be  supplied ;  e.  g., 
Cic,  ad  Fam,,  vii.,  23,  Martis  vero  signum  quo  mihi,  pacis 
auctori  ?  Horat.,  Epist,^  i.,  d,  12,  quo  mihifortunam,  si  non 
conceditur  uti  ?  Sen.,  de  Tranq,^  9,  quo  mihi  bibliothecas  ? 
Horat.,  Serm.<,  ii.,  5,  102,  Unde  mihi  tam  Jortem  atque  fi- 
delem  ?  ii.,  7,  116,  wide  mihi  lapidem  ?  In  the  indignant 
question,  in  Cic,  Philip,,  L,  10,  Quas  tu  mihi  intercession 
nes,  quas  rdigiones  ?  supply  profers  or  dicis, 

A  similar  expression  is  quid  mihi  cum  hac  re  ?  "  what 
have  I  to  do  with  this  ]"  "  what  does  this  concern  me  V^ 
e.  g.,  Cic,  pro  Quint,,  17,  Quid  mihi,  inquit,  cum  ista  sum- 
ma  sanctimonia  ac  dUigentia  f  viderint  ista  ojfficia  viri  boni^ 
de  me  autem  sic  considerent  %c 

[§  771.]  13.  A  tense  ofjacere  is  omitted  in  short  prop- 
ositions containing  an  opinion  on  a  person's  actions;  e.  g., 
Cicero,  Recte  ills,  melius  hi;  Bene  Chrysippus,  qui  docei; 
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lie  Og.,  iii.,  27,  Al  ituUe  (Regulus)  gai  nan  medo  ni 
tKcrit  captit'oi  retntllendoa,  cerum  eliam  diaswuerit. 
modo  sttUuf  p.  Milan.,\i,  Nihil  per  vim  KBjuam  Clodiu 
omnia  per  vim  Milo;  de  0£.,  i.,  11,  »e  ipaA  lalepoithac 
UciL facialj.  Also,  in  iho  phraaB  j^nam /acere  ;  Cic,  de 
rial.  DtoT.,  ill.,  40,  Quae  quuia  dixissei,  Colta  finera  ;  de 
Fin.,  iv.,  1,  Q%at  quum  dixiiaet,  fitum  iUe.  This  ellipeis 
dctservos  especiallj  to  be  noticed  in  the  phrases  nikH  alv- 
«d  quam,  quid  aliud  quam,  nihil  praeterquam,  which  in 
sense  are  equivalent  to  "  merebj ;"  e.  g.,  Nep.,  Ages.,  2, 
Tixaaphemts  ni/iil  aliud  qvam  bdlum  comparavit ;  Liv., 
xxxiv.,  46,  Per  biduum  nihil  aliud  quam.  tteterunt  paratt 
ad  pugnandum  ;  Sueton.,  Cae».,  20,  «f  quoad  potetlaie  abi- 
ret,  dmno  abditua  nihil  aUtid  quam  per  edicia  olmrmtiarett 
Aug.,  S3,  mox  nihU  aliud  quam  veelabatur  et  deambula- 
bat;  F!or.,  iii.,  23,  Nam,  qttvm  jure  belli  Salla  dictator 
proscriptiatet  inimiciu,  out  mpera-axt,  revocaale  Lcpido, 
quid  aliud  quam  ad  belfum  vocabtattur;  Liv.,  iv.,  3,  roga 
tionet  quibui  quid  aliud  quam-  advtrmemui,  civet  not  eorunt 
ase  ?  Liv.,  iii.,  26,  et  ilia  quidem  nocte  nihil  praeterquav* 
vigilaeum  egt  in  urbe.  In  like  manner,  the  verb  is  omit- 
ted with  nUtil  amplius  quam,  nihil  minut  quam,  and  its 
place  is  supplied  by  the  one  following;;  as,  Sueton.,  Ito- 
mit.,  3,  quotidic  sibt  sccreCum  horarium  sumere  solebat,  nee 
quidquam  ampliw  quam  mu»cat  captare  ;  Liv.,  icxvi.,  SO, 
nihil  miftut  quam  verebatur,  ne  tAitaret  gloriae  tuae,  he 
was  &r  from  feanog,  &:c.  We  observe  a  similar  ellipsis 
in  the  phrase  *i  nihil  aliud  i  e.  g..  Curt.,  iv.,  28,  jrincam 
tamen  nlentium,  et,  ai  nihU  aliud,  eerie  gemitu  tnterpellaho, 
"if  nothing  else;"  i.  e.,  "if  I  cannot  do  anything  else." 
See  Drakenhorch  on  Liv,,  xxx.,  3S. 

Ntat. — The  elliptical  use  of  nihil  aliud  miam  does  not  occni  in  Cicero 
(See  If  735.)  But  vihil  iditui  niti,  notKing  else  than,  occum  in  Cicero ;  w 
p.  Arch.,  *,  n  BJftil  aliud  mi  dt  civilatc  nc  Ugt  dicimut.  nihil  dia  ampiiw 
but  a  teal  ellipsis  of/acire  cannot  be  aupposad  to  eiiat  here,  since  there  i 
a  direct  oonneiion  with  the  Terb  foUowing;  p.  Zig.  Man.,2i.  ui  nihiialiut 
fiifi  de  hotte  ac  de  iaude  cogitet. 

[§  772.]  14.  Ait  or  inquit,  which  serves  to  introduce  the 
direct  words  of  another  person,  is  sometimes  omitted  ;  e. 
g.,  Pbaedr.,  v.,  5,  37,  turpemquc  aperto  pignore  errorem 
prohans :  ISn,  hie  declarat,  qualeg  iritis  judices  ;  but  mora 
frequently  in  relating  a  connected  conversation,  in  tbia 
manner,  7Vm  iHe,-  Afc  ego  ;  huic  ego. 

Respecting  the  omission  of  the  verb  "  to  lay,"  in  indi- 
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rectly  quoting  some  one's  words,  and  tke  supplying  it 
from  some  preceding  verb,  see  above,  §  620.  Even.ip^^th- 
out  another  verb  preceding,  dicit  is  sometimes  omitted*  in 
quoting  a  person's  words ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Nat,  Deor.i  ii., 
14,  Scite  enim  Chrysippus :  ut  gladii  causa  vaginam,  sic 
praeter  mundum  cetera  omnia  aliarum  causa  esse  generata. 

The  omission  of  the  idea  implied  in  "  I  will  tell  you," 
or,  "let  me  tell  you"  in  the  apodosis,  and  commonly  after 
a  protasis  with  ne,  is  of  a  different  nature ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p, 
Arch.f  1,  Ac  ne  quis  a  nobis  hoc  ita  did  forte  miretur — (let 
me  tell  you)  ne  nos  quidem  huic  uni  studio  penitus  unquam 
deditijuimus;  in  Verr.^  ii.,  73,  Ac  ne  forte  omnia  ita  condita 
foisse  videantur :  quae  consUso  aliquo  aut  ratione  inveniri 
potuerunt,  inventa  sunt,  judices, 

[§  773.]  15.  In  adjurations  the  verb  oro  (or  rogo,  precof, 
&c.)  is  frequently  omitted  after  the  preposition  per  (by), 
which  makes  the  accusative  of  the  person  adjured  appear 
to  depend  on  the  preposition.  Curt.,  iv.,  55  (14),  Per  ego 
vos  deos  patrios,  vindicate  ab  ultimo  dedecore  nomen  gen- 
temque  Persarum.  The  construction  is  this,  per  deos  pa- 
trios  vos  oro,  vindicate,  Gronov.,  in  the  7th  vol.  of  Dra- 
kenborch's  Livy,  p.  187  (on  Liv.,  xxix.,  18,  9)  has  collect- 
ed numerous  examples  of  this  kind.     Comp.  §  794. 

In  the  wish  ZH  meliora  /  either  the  verb  dent  is  omit- 
ted, or  velintj  as  we  find  at  full  length  in  Ovid,  Mctam,^ 
vii.,  37,  Di  meliora  velint ;  Juven.,  vii.,  207,  Di,  majorum 
umhris  tenuem  et  sinepondere  terram  /  supply  date. 

[§  774.]  16.  As  occasionally  in  English,  so  often  in  Lat- 
in, a  verb  is  put  once  only  instead  of  twice,  being  left  to 
be  supplied  the  second  time ;  e.  g.,  in  Cic,  de  Leg,,  iii., 
13,  ut  enim  cupiditatibus  principum  et  vitiis  injici  solet  tota 
civitas,  sic  emendari  et  corrigi  coniinentid;  and  even  when 
the  persons  are  different;  as,  e.  g.,  magis  ego  te  amoquam 
tu  me,  supply  amas.  From  a  preceding  negative  verb  the 
corresponding  positive  verb  is  sometimes  left  to  be  sup- 
plied; dj&,e,^,,^omnego,dico;  from  veto,  jubeo;  in  which 
ctise  the  copulative  et  obtains  the  signification  of  the  ad* 
versative  sed;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  -4^^,  vii.,  15,  plerique  negant, 
Caesar  em  in  condicione  mansurum,  postulataque  haec  ah  eo 
interposita  esse,  quo  minus  quod  optis  essei  ad  helium  a  nohis 
pararetur,  which  we  should  in  English  express  either  by 
"  most  people  say  that — ^not — and  that,"  &c,  or  by  using 
two  verbs.     Comp.  de  Leg,,  ii.,  27,  §  67.     Farther,  in  a 
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reladre  daose^an  infinifiTe  k  left  to  be  supplied  firoiii  iSbm 
tempuijfiimUum  of  the  main  proposition;  as,  e,  g.,  ^mot  «o- 
htU  ommes  tMterfecU,  ^*  he  caused  all  Whom  he  wished  to 
be  kiUad;"  rogat  Rmbriumf  ut^  fuoa  cammodmrn  eimt,  «•- 
9iiet;  nonJucUe  itraacetur  judex  <mi  tu  tfeUt^viz^eumirath 
d  /  and  even  in  cases  wbere  an  infinitive  fbtoie  is  to  be 
supplied ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Q^.,  iL,  22,  ne  Ulam  qmdem  etm- 
MBgmmtmr^  quam  putant,  graiiam;  i.  e.,  quam  se  con9€cui9&-' 
rok  putant*  An  ellipsi§  of  the  infinitive  takes  place,  also^ 
in  indirect  discourse  after  relatives,  where  the  verb,  if  it 
wmre  repeated,  would  have  to  be  put  in  the  subjunctive  i 
and  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  subject  of  the  omit- 
ted infinitive  is  put  in  the  accusadve;'  e.  g.,  Cic.,  in  Vem^ 
iiL,  92,  (Yerres)  aiehat  se  tantidem  aeiimuugef  quamH  Sor 
cerdoUm^  for  quatUi  Sacerdaa  aea^inuuteti  p.  Lig,,  1,  cam- 
jUeiur  se  mea  parte  JwUse^  qua  te,  qua  virum  ommi  lamde 
dignmm  patram  tumm  ;  de  Pin,,,  iv.,  20,  Zemo  negate  Piakh 
nem^  n  sapiens  nan  sit,  eadem  eaee  in  eausit,  qua  tt^ranuum 
Dionyeium;  Liv^  viiL,  14,  Chimanae  BuemUanasque  mue* 
dem  juris  eondicianisque^  emjus  Capuam,  ^seplaemt;  ue., 
cu^  Capua  esseL  See  $  603.  The  same  attractioft  to 
the  case  of  the  leading  proposition,  which  is  general  in 
the  construction  of  the  accus.  with  the  infinit.,  sometimes, 
also,  occurs  with  the  participle ;  as,  Nep.,  Hann,,  5,  Han- 
nibal Minucium,  magistrum  equitum^  pari  ac  dietatarem 
dolo  productum  in  proelium^fiigavit;  Liv.,  xxxiv.,  32,  Tuttn 
et  Messenen  uno  et  eodem  jure  foederis,  qtio  et  Laceda^emo- 
nem,  in  amicitiam  nostram  receptam,  sodam  nobis  urbem,  vi 
atqtie  armis  cepisti  ;  and  in  the  construction  of  the  ablat. 
absol.,  Liv.,  iv.,  39,  Quibtis  poterat  sauciis  dtictis  secum ; 
i.,  29,  raptim  quibtus  qaisque  poterat  elatis.  Other  kinds 
of  attraction  of  the  relative  pronoun  are  of  Greek  origin, 
and  very  rarely  used ;  as,  Lucceius  in  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  v., 
14,  quum  aliquid  agas  eorum,  quorum  consuesti ;  Horat., 
8er?n,,  L,  6,  15,  judice,  quo  nosti^  poptdo^  where  Bentley 
has  collected  some  similar  passages  from  Gellius ;  but 
Terent.,  Heaut,,  i.,  1,  35,  hoc  quidem  causa,  qua  dixi  tibi, 
is  of  a  different  kind,  as  the  ellipsis  me  scire  velle  is  to  be 
supplied  from  the  preceding  scire  Tioc  vis  ? 


^         ^  ^  ..^  _^ jrapfub* 

Ueaey  quam  qm  naxime  ;  pro  Stdl.,  '31,  tam  nun  misericors,  judices,  quarnvos, 
tarn  nutis,  quam  qui  leniaeimus.     So,  also,  tU  qui,  without  a  preceding  torn; 
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0.  g.,  Cic,  ad  Font.,  ziii.,  62,  Te  9tmper  mc  colam  «l  tnAmr^  iit  fiMm  HUgtH 
titsime;  QuintiL,  iii.,  8,  12,  deUbenUio  affechUy  ut  quae  moanme,  fostuloL 

[§  775.]  17.  Zeugma  {(evyfia,  called  by  some  syllepsis) 
is  that  form  of  expression  in  which  a  verb  which  gram- 
matically belongs  to  two  or  more  nouns  is,  as  to  its  mean- 
ing, applicable  only  to  one ;  so  that  to  the  other  noun  or 
nouns  another  verb,  sometimes  of  a  quite  different  mean- 
ing, must  be  supplied.  This  mode  of  expression  is  not 
unfrequent  in  the  poets,  and  in  those  prose  writers  who 
are  fond  of  deviating  from  the  common  mode  of  speaking ; 
e.  g.,  Tac,  Ann,^  ii.,  20,  Germanicus^  qtiod  arduum,  sibi^  cete- 
ra legatis  permisit,  where  £rom  permisit,  another  verb,  per- 
haps sumpsit,  must  be  supplied  with  sibi;  ibid.,  iii.,  12,  si 
legatus  officii  terminos,  ohsequium  erga  Imperatorem  exuit, 
where  to  terminos  we  may  supply  excessit,  Sallust,  Jug,,, 
46,  Jn  Jugurtha  tantus  dolus  tantaque  peritia  locorum  et 
militiae  eraU  uti,  pacem  an  bellum  gerens  pemiciosior  esset^ 
in  incerto  haberetur.  Pax:em  gerere  is  not  said,  but  pacem 
agere  ;  on  the  other  hand,  bellum  gerere  is  common.  But 
even  in  Cicero  we  find  similar  expressions;  o.  Mil,y  1, Ula 
arma^  centuriones,  cohortes  rum  periculum  nobis^  sed  praesi' 
dium  denuntiant,  where  the  verb  denuntiare^  **  to  threaten," 
is  applicable  only  to  periculum,  and  for  praesidium  we 
must  s\r^Ti[j  promittunt, 

J§  77 6. J  18.  The  auxiliary  verb  esse  is  frequently  omit- 
with  the  infinitives  formed  by  means  of  it.  This  is  so 
common  vnth  the  infin.  perf.  pass.,  depending  on  oportet, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  usage ;  as  in  Ter- 
ence, adolescenti  tnorem  gestum  oportuit;  ancillas  non  opar- 
tuit  relictas  ;  Cicero,  quod  jam  pridem  /actum  oportuit ; 
totam  rem  LucuUo  int^am  servatam  oportuit;  signum  ab- 
latum  non  oportuit,  &c.  Comp.  §  611.  As  regards  the 
other  forms,  it  is  only  the  third  persons  of  the  present,  est 
and  «ifn^,  which,  in  tibe  tenses  of  the  passive,  are  omitted; 
though  not  so  frequently  in  Cicero  as  in  later  prose  wri- 
ters. Cicero,  however,  especially  in  his  philosophical  wri- 
tings, often  omits  est  and  sunt,  as  the  predicate  verb  with 
adjectives ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Off.,  i.,  12,  Toeni  foedifragi, 
crudelis  Hannibal:  reliqui  justiores ;  and  in  proverbial 
phrases  this  is  almost  the  general  practice ;  summum  jus 
summa  injuria,  in  Cic,  de  Off*,  i.,  10;  omnia  praeclara 
rara,  Lael,,  21;  jucundi  acti  labores,  de  Fin,,  ii.,  32;  quot 
homines  tot  sententiae,  sutis  cuique  mos,  in  Terence,  Pkorm^ 
ii.,  4.  14. 
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tfaU. — In  EpeakJiig  of  the  ptssive  forms,  it  de 
«1  ia  most  fregneatl;  omitted  with  the  fut.  part. 
1 1 ,  Habends  raUa  unlediJimi,  uKodum  modioi  cxen 
only  in  etiort  sEntiiDceg,  and  when  rhetorical  emphuia  ut  aimi^u  bl. 

[§777.]  19.  Di  (us)  in  interpoeed  clauBea,  Buch  as  k(  qpi- 
nor,  ut  j/ulo,  tit  ceaseo,  vt  credo,  is  not  unfrequently  omit- 
ted, as  is  the  case,  also,  in  English.  It  must  be  observed 
that  credo,  used  in  this  manner,  very  often  takes  an  ironi- 
cal  meaning,  like  our  "  I  should  think ;"  o.  g.,  Cic,  de 
Fin.,  i.,  3,  male,  credo,  inererer  de  meis  civibtis,  xi  ad  eorum 
cognitionem  divina  ilia  ingenia  transfa-rcm.  The  other 
verbs,  however,  are  much  more  frequently  used  as  lead- 
ing verbs  followed  by  the  accus.  with  the  infin.;  hence  it 
is  not  advisable  to  say,  e.  g.,  nimdum  domi  erat,  uC  tcie- 
bam  ;  wmdvim  Romam  venUti,  vt  puio,  but  rather  nondvm 
eumdomi  es^  sciebam;  nondum  Romam  te  adveniste  puto: 
this  construction  ia  especially  common  with  relatives ;  e. 
g.,  libri,  mos  jmtabam  m,iki  stirreftos  esse,  repeiti  sunt. 

[%  778,]  20.  A  pvcnitsition  is  sometimes  pleonaatically 
put  with  two  nouns  joined  by  et  or  aut ;  respecting  this, 
see  5  744,  foil.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ellipsis  of  aprepo- 
aition  takes  place  when  it  is  omiited  vrith  the  first  of  two 
nouns,  and  put  with  the  second  only.  This  is,  however, 
not  often  the  caae,  and  only  in  the  poets ;  e.  g.,  HoraC, 
Carm.,  iii.,  25,  Quae  nemora,  avt  qvoi  agor  in  fpecus,  foi 
in  gaae  nemora  oat  in  guoi  sjiecus  agor :  comp,  Bentley's 
note  to  this  passage;  Blpitt.,  ii,  1,  25,  Jbedera  regum  vel 
Oabiis  vel  cum  rigidis  aetata  Sabinis.  Anodier  ellipsis 
of  a  proposition  with  the  relative  pronoun,  together  with 
the  ellipsis  of  the  verb  which  preceded  with  the  demon- 
strative, is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad 
All.,  viii.,  15,  in  eadem  opinione  Jm,  qua  reliqm  omnes, 
properly  in  qtia  reliqui  omnes  fuerunt;  p.  Rose.  Am.,  44, 
In  guem  hoe  dicam,,  quaeris,  Ervci? '  Non  in  eum,  qtiem  via 
etputas,  fori»  quem.  vis  et  putas  me  dicere  ;  Tutc,  i.,  46, 
*i  opinamw  eos,  quibus  orbati  samvt,  esse  cum  aliqvo  sensu 
in  iis  tnalif,  c/uibua  vulgo  opinantur ;  i.  e.,  in  quibus  eaa 
ease  vulgo  homines  opinantur.  Quintil.,  vi,,  1,  16,  si  per- 
eussus  sit  ab  eo,  qw>  minime  optyrtuit.  See  §  774,  and  comp. 
Heindorf  on  Cic,  de  Nat.  Dear.,  i.,  12, 

[5779.]  21.  In  the  phrase  tanfam  ahest  ut,  followed  by 
another  clause  with  ut,  an  adverb,  such  as  potim  (rather), 
contra  (on  the  contrary),  seems  to  be  omitted  with  the  sec- 
ond ut.     This  potius,  however,  is  never  added,  and  contra 
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but  rarely ;  for  the  second  clause  with  ut,  another  con- 
struction with  vix  or  etiam  is  sometimes  used ;  e.  g.,  Cic, 
Orat,  29,  in  quo  tantum  abest,  ut  nostra  miremur,  ut  usque 
eo  difflciles  ac  morosi  simus^  ut  nobis  non  seUisfaciat  ipse 
Demosthenes;  Tusc,  v.,  2,  ac  philosophia  quidem  tantum 
abest,  utproinde  ac  de  hominum  vita  est  merita  laudetur,  ut 
a  plerisque  neglecta  a  multis  etiam  vituperetur  ;  Brut,,  80, 
tantum  abjuit,  ut  infiammares  nostros  animos :  somnum  vix 
tenebamus, 

[§  780.]  22.  The  conjunction  si  in.  the  protasis  is  often 
omitted  in  Latin,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  English  with 
**if;"  in  this  case  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  clause  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  question,  it  being  pronounced  with 
the  tone  of  a  question ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  RtdL,  ii.,  25,  Libet 
agros  emi.  Primum  quaero  quos  agros?  etquibus  in  locisl 
you  will  buy  lands,  or,  will  you  buy  lands  ?  i.  e.,  if  you 
will  buy  lands,  I  will  first  ask,  &c. ;  Juven.,  iii.,  100,  Rides, 
majore  cachinno  concutitur :  fiet,  si  lacrimas  conspexit  am" 
id,  nee  dolet;  Herat.,  Serm,,  ii.,  6,  50,  Frigidus  a  rostris 
manat  per  compita  rumor :  quicunque  obvius  est  me  consu- 
lit;  Cic,  in  RulL,  ii.,  15,  Commodum  erit  Pergamum-^ 
totam  denique  Asiam  populi  Romani  factam  esse  dicere  : 
utrum  oratio  ad  ejus  rei  disputationem  deerit,  an  impelli 
non  poterit  ut  falsum  judicet  ?  The  future  perfect  is  par- 
ticularly frequent  in  these  sentences ;  as,  Cic,  in  Verr,, 
iii.,  2,  Furem  aliquem  aut  rapacem  accusaris;  vitanda  tibi 
semper  ent  omnis  avaritiae  suspicio.  Maleficum  quempiam 
adduxeris  aut  crudelem :  cavendum  erit  semper,  ne  qua  in 
re  cuperior  aut  inhumaniar  Juisse  videare  ;  Herat.,  Serm,^ 
ii.,  3, 292,  casus  medicusve  levarit  aegrum  ex  praecipiti,  ma- 
ter delira  necabit,  **  should  chance  or  the  physician  have 
saved  him;"  i.  e.,  ''if  chance,  &;c.,  has  saved  him,  the 
mother  will  destroy  him;"  Terent.,  Phorm.,  i.,  2, 35,  tfnum 
cognoris,  omnes  noris,  "  if  you  know  one,  you  know  all." 
Also,  with  the  imperil  and  pluperf.  subjunctive,  in  suppo- 
sing a  case  which  is  known  not  to  be  a  real  one ;  in  Verr,^ 
iii.,  97,  negaret  hac  aestimatione  se  usum :  tos  id  homini 
credidisse  videremini,  for  si  negaret ;  de  Off,,  iii.,  19,  Dares 
hanc  vim  M,  Crasso,  ut  digitorum  percussione  heres  posset 
tqriptus  esse,  qui  re  vera  non  esset  heres :  inforo,  mihi  aede^ 
saltaret ;  Plin.,  Epist,,  i.,  12,  Dedisses  huic  animo  pa?  cor- 
pus, Jedsset  quod  optabat,  for  si  dedisses, 

[§  781 .]  23.  The  conjunctions  vero,  autem,  are  freqiient* 
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It  omitted  in  advenadta  dautes,  especially  in  Bhort  onesi 
the  opposition  being  indicated  hj  tlie  position  of  the  mem* 
ben  of  the  proposition;  e.  g.,  Cio,  mi  ilic22.,ii.,  S^Nrnde- 
JwUeontilimm:  Jides  ermpUbemRam.d^kii;  Liv.,  ttii.^ 
61,vincer€icitAmmbM,fnetariamUne»eU^  SeDiec.,JB^»uL, 
88,  ego^  q^ndjuturum  «i^  neseto,  fuid  fieri  patsit  9cio ; 
Plin.,  J^pift.,  iii.,  20»  mii^^  ^mam,  ouueimfiam  jpamd  90- 
rentur;  Cic,  oi^  ii^,  ix.,  10,  iS«^  fwhtit^  ejgo  nem  poterof 
de  Fin.,  v.,  32,  il»  Scythes  Anacharna  pohnt  pro  nMlo  pe* 
CMniam  dueere,  naatrata  phUoeophi  nomfacere  potermUf 
**  and  should  our  philosophen  not  do  it  1"  im  Oat,  L,  1,  Am 
vero  vir  amplUsimui  P.  Scipio  TL  Ctraet^mm  mediacriter 
labrfactaniemstatumreipvhUcaeprw€Um  CkOi' 

Umam,  arhem  terrae  caede  atque  ineendiie  vatiareeupieittemf 
noi  oonaules  perferemtu  f  And  it  ocean  in  this  manner 
fregoentlYyin  describuiff  a  progress  fhnn  smaller  to  greater 
things.  We  must  add  the  remark  that  mm  in  a  secosd 
negative  member  of  a  proposition,  e.  0;,  iiUena  viiia  pideif 
9ua  nan  vid^,  is  thus  used  without  the  conjunction  et  at 
vero;  Cic,  Cat.  Maj.,  11,  Tamtvm  dhi  eipoHomU  adMem- 
dum,  vt  reficiantur  viret,  mm  opprimanittr ;  T\ue.,  inu,  18^ 
AgravtinuetafUi^isphihtopMsmedicmap^en^ 
ab  hie  vohiptariis.  But  et  facj  ntm  must  be  used  in  unreal 
suppositions,  or  ironical  sentences,  where  the  second  mem- 
ber contains  the  truth.  Here  we  may  supply  "rather,"  or 
"  as  is  really  the  case"  (see  above,  §  334) ;  Cic,  de  Off'.,  L, 
2,  si  sibi  consentiat,  et  non  inter dum  naturae  honitate  vinca^ 
tur;  in  Rull,,  ii.,  26,  tistis  est  hoc  verbo,  exhauriendam  esse 
jilehem^  quasi  de  aliqua  sentina,  ac  nan  de  optimarum  civium 
genere  loqueretur  ;  p.  Rose,  Am,,  33,  Quasi  nwnc  id  agatur 
— ac  7um  hoc  quaeratur.  Potius  is  actually  used  in  Cic,  de 
Or  at,,  i.,  22,  Quando  enim  me  ista  curasse  aut  cogitasse  ar^ 
bitramini,  et  non  semper  irrisisse  potius  eorum  hominutn 
impudentiam ;  in  Cat.,  ii,,  6,  quis  denique  ita  adspexit  ut 
perditum  civem  ac  non  potius  ut  importunissimum  hostent, 
which  is  equivalent  to  quasi  perditus  esset  civis,  ac  non  im' 
portunissimus  hostis. 

[§  782.]  24  The  conjunction  is  likewise  omitted  when 
two  single  words  as  comprehending  the  whole  idea  are 
opposed  to  each  other ;  e.  g.,  velim  nolim,  "  whether  J 
would  or  not;"  maxim>a minima,  "the  greatest  as  well  as 
the  least;"  prima postrema^  ".from  the  first  to  the  last;" 
ddguos  indign^s  adire,  "both  those  who  do  and  those 
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who  do  not  deserve  it ;"  ire  redire,  "  to  go  to  and  firo." 
Thus,  Cic,  in  Verr,^  iv.,  54,  Aedificiis  omnibus  publicis 
privatiSf  sacris  prt^anis  sic  peperdt;  Sail.,  (JaL^  11,  Nam 
glariam^  honorem,  imperium  bonus  ignavus  aegue  sibi  exop- 
tanty  at  which  passage  Corte  quotes  several  similar  ones. 
[§  783.]  26.  Et  is  very  frequently  omitted  in  mention- 
\ng  the  names  of  two  colleagues;  e.  g.,  Consules  declarati 
sunt  Cn,  Pompeius,  M,  Crassus  ;  quo  anno  Cn,  Pompeius, 
M.  Crassus  consules  Juerunt ;  Cn,  Pompeio^  M,  Crasso  con- 
sulibus;  and  so,  also,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  i.,  41,  ab  A.  Postumio, 
Q.  Fulvio  censoribus ;  ibid.,  14,  P.  Lentulo,  L,  Triario 
quaestoribus  urbanis.  But  sometimes  also  when  the  names 
of  two  persons  stand  in  another  relation  to  each  other; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  BruL,  74,  Mitto  L.  Ladium,  P.  Scipionem;  de 
Off,f  ii,  17,  dicebat  idem  Cotta,  Curio  ;  ibid.,  ii.,  19,  com- 
mendare  judicibus,  magistratibus,  Respecting  another 
customary  omission  of  the  conjunction  in  certain  formu- 
lae, see  §  740.  In  other  combinations  et  is  seldom  omit- 
ted with  two  words,  in  the  oratorical  style ;  e.g.,  Cic,  tji 
Verr.fi.,  48,  aderant  amid,  propinqui  ;  ii.,  24,  inimicus, 
hostis  esses ;  iii.,  55,  defectos  fortunis  omnibus,  expulsos. 
See  my  note  on  Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.,  78,  §  192.  Also,  with 
verbs  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Divin,,  4,  Adsunt,  queruntur  Siculi  uni- 
versi  ;  p,  Lig.  4,  Italia  prohibetur,  exulat.  If  three  or  more 
substantives  are  joined,  it  is  usual,  in  good  prose,  either 
to  omit  the  conjunction  in  all  cases,  or  to  insert  it  between 
each;  thus  either  amicitiam  summafide^  constantia,  justi- 
tia  servavit,  or  summa  fide  et  constantia  et  justitia  ;  Cic, 
p.  Muren,^  8,  may  serve  as  an  example  for  both  cases,  qui 
non  modo  Curtis,  Catonibus^  Pompeiis,  antiquis  illis,  sed 
his  recentibus  Mariis  et  Didiis  et  Codiis  commemorandis 
jacebanU  This  is  also  the  more  common  practice  with 
adjectives  and  verbs.  Hence  it  is  not  proper  to  conclude 
an  enumeration  of  several  persons  or  things  with  et  alii, 
et  ceteri,  et  cetera,  but  rather  without  et ;  thus,  alii,  ceteris 
rdiquiy  reliqua.  We  must,  however,  observe,  that  though 
et,  ac,  and  atque  are  not  used  alone  in  the  third  or  fourth 
place,  yet  the  enclitic  que  very  frequently  occurs  in  this 
position  ;  as,  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Muren,^  1,  precor — ut  ea  res  vo- 
bis  populoque  Romano  pacem,,  tranquillitatem,  otium  con-' 
cordiamque  afferat ;  and  afterward  idem  ego  sum  preca- 
tus,  ut  ea  resfauste,feliciter  prospereque  eveniret,  and  ut  ab 
hujus  honore.  Jama  Jbrtunisque  omnibus  inimicorum  im- 
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peiui  propuhare  posnm,  and  in  a  great  man j  other  pat- 
wges. 

[§  784.]  26.  We  may  likewy^  suppose  an  elliptis  of 
the  conjunction  et,  when  two  protases,  introduced  by  m, 
ace  joined  together;  where  we  Baj^'if^-^andif,'*  or  "^^ 
and"  omitting  the  second  '* if."  Examples  of  this  land 
are  common.  Comp.  Cic,  de  Offl,  iii.,  9,  JBOiiee  est  ms  A»- 
jm  amndi  et  hwus  exempli  :  8i  nemo  sciturus,  nemo  ne  etu- 
picaturus  quidem  sit,  cum  aliquid  injuste  Jeceris,  si  id  dOs 
hominibusque  Juturum  sit  semper  ignotum,  sisne  Jachsrus, 
An  ellipsis  of  the  conjunction  ut  is  supposed  when  ne  pre- 
cedes, and  the  mere  et  is  used  to  contmue  the  sentence , 
e.  ff.,  Curt.,  viiL,  50,  monere  eo^nt  Parumf  ne  ultima  eaDpe- 
rim  perseveraret,  dederetque  se  victori;  Nep.,  Sum^  6, 
Olynmas  ad  Eumene  petiit^  ne  pateretmr  Pkilippi  damms  et 
Jamiiiae  inimieissimos  sHrpem  quoque  interimere,Jerretque 
epem  liberis  Alexandria  and,  a  little  before,  hMie  iUe  pri- 
mmm  suasit  ne  se  moveret  et  expectaret,  where  the  copala- 
tiye  conjunctions  et^  iUque,  que  obtain  the  meaning  of  the 
adyeisative  sed.    Comp.  $  774. 

[§  785.]  27.  We  may  here  mention,  in  conclusion,  lliat 
a  praenomen  which  belones  to  two  persons  in  common  is 
omy  put  once  in  the  plural,  before  the  other  names;  e.  g., 
Cicy  in  Rull,f  ii.,  5,  Tib.  et  Gaiics  Gracchi;  Cat,  Maj.j  9, 
miki  Chiaeus  et  Publius  Scipiones — -fortunati  videbantur  ; 
Liv.,  i.,  42,  Servius  dtias  Jilias  juvenibus  regiis,  Ltecio  atqtie 
Arunti  Tarquiniis,  jungit.  Also,  when  two  names  belong 
to  two  persons  in  common ;  as,  Cic,  in  Verr.y  i.,  39,  cum 
Q,  et  On,  Postumis  Curtiis ;  Brut,,  25,  orationes  L,  et  C. 
Aureliarum  Orestarum,  Such  persons  are  usually  broth- 
ers, and  the  word  fratres  is  added ;  Cic,  Brut,,  69,  Eodem 
tempore  C,  et  L.  Caepasii  fratres  fuerunt.  The  singular 
is  not  so  frequent,  but  still  occurs  in  Cic,  p,  Rab.  perd., 
7,  Cn.  et.  L.  Domitim  ;  Liv.,  vi.,  22,  8p.  et  L.  Papirius; 
Sueton.,  Caes.f  80,  Marcoque  et  D,  Bruto,  which  is  attested 
by  MSS.  The  same  is  done  with  other  substantives; 
Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  67,  legio  Mai'tia  et  quarta  ;  Brutus  in  Cic, 
ad  Fam,^  xi.,  19,  quum  putarem  quartam  et  Martiam  le- 
giones  mecumfuturas;  Liv.,  x.,  18,  cum  legionibus  secunda 
et  tertia;  xxvi.,  10,  circa  portas  Collinam  Esquilinamqut 
and  inter  Esquilinam  Collinamque  portam. 

Note, — A  praenomen  belonging  to  two  persons  should,  according  to  Gro 
novius  (on  Liv.,  iv.,  48),  precede  the  other  names,  and  be  put  in  the  plu- 
ral, as  is  there  edited  by  Drakenborch,  TurbtOont  mOgi  erant  Sywii  Mm- 
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eUnu  qucufum  et  ^eUUua  tertium  tribuni  plMa  ;  so,  also,  z.,  1,  MarcU  Zdvw 
Ikntre  et  AetmlM  consuUbus:  z.,  40,  emtmbtu  Qcdos  Caedicitanet  7Ve6on>taii 
nraefecit.  Others  have  doubted  this,  because  the  same  praenomen  is  very 
frequently  repeate  I,  and  the  question  cannot  be  decided  oy  means  of  MSS. 
But  the  plural  of  the  praenomen,  joined  with  duo,  is  well  attested ;  Sue- 
ton.,  Aug.,  100,  ObiU  in  cubiado  eodem,  quo  pater  Octavhu,  duobua  Sestio 
Pompeio  et  Appuleio  consuUbus  ;  Liv.,  v.,  24,  duos  PubUos  Comelios,  Cossum 
nt  Scipionem, 


i  HAPTER  LXXXVIL 

ARRANGEBIENT  OF  WORDS,  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  PERIODS. 

[§  786.J  1.  When  we  arrange  the  words  according  to 
the  logicsd  connexion  of  ideas,  the  first  place  next  to  the 
conjunction  or  connecting  relative  is  taken  by  the  subject; 
next  comes  the  verb  with  its  adverb ;  then  the  cases  of 
the  nearer  or  remoter  object;  and  last,  the  remaining  ad- 
ditions of  prepositions  with  their  cases.  The  adjective 
closely  adheres  to  the  substantive  which  it  qualifies.  This 
is  commonly  called  the  grammatical  order  of  construction, 
which  is  strictly  followed  in  most  modem  languages.  But 
the  Latin  language  may  place  any  one  of  the  four  princi- 
pal parts  first,  and  has,  besides,  great  freedom  in  die  ar- 
rangement of  the  rest :  the  adverb  may  be  separated  £tom 
the  verb,  and  the  adjective  from  the  substantive,  being 
placed  either  before  or  afler,  or  even  removed  to  some 
distance.  Hence  oratorical  effect  may  be  produced,  inde- 
pendent of  accent,  by  the  position  of  words,  and  the  lan- 
guage affords  great  facility  for  the  poetical  numerus.  In 
prose,  however,  the  following  general  principle  is  obser- 
ved :  words  which  are  necessary  £br  the  complete  expres- 
sion of  a  thought  are  put  together,  and  should  not  be  sep- 
arated by  the  introduction  of  ideas  not  connected  with  the 
main  thought. 

[§  787.]  2.  But  as  we  do  not  always  speak  emphatically, 
and  as  in  ordinary  discourse  we  naturally  choose  the  sim- 
plest expression  for  our  thoughts,  a  certain  arrangement 
has  become  established  in  good  Latin  prose,  especially  in 
historical  narrative ;  and  this  arrangement  (which  is  not 
departed  from  without  a  special  reason)  is  this :  the  sub- 
ject is  placed  first ;  then  follow  the  oblique  cases,  with  all 
other  unemphatic  additions,  and  last  of  all,  the  verb.  For 
in  the  construction  of  a  Latin  sentence  we  should  avoid, 
vehat  is  so  common  in  modem  languages,  the  introduction 

U  u 


MM  ItAVUI  «t  AMIUS, 

of  tt  traiii  of  sabordinalse  «nd  addidoiial  matter  cA^r  iJm 
expreflsioii  of  the  priiicipal  ideas:  aliialm  seotaQceiseoiii- 
pActt  b^g  eocloBed  bjr  tbe  fubjeflt  on  tba  oaa  hand,  wi 
j^  the  prindpal  vexb  of  tlie  predieato  od  Ae  odier;  e.  g*., 
daet^  Sm.  dall.,  L,  d^Dmmmorig  gratia  et  largUm€4ifu4 
8equano9  jdurimum  poterat, 

[^  788.]  iVbte.-^Tbe  verb,  however,  is  often  not  placed  ■&  tbe  end  of  • 
•e^tence,  when  either  this  is  too  loDg  for  the  hearar  to  be  kept  in  ezpee- 
tatioiiofit,orwhentooiBAByveibswoiridoQaMtOfeUM»rtttlieaBd.  We 
should,  therefore,  not  saj,  e.  g.,  st  mcoliBiMiii  ssm  iisiiytt  cbmoiisCraf.  but 
ntiaer  M  demonstna  incobumm  e990  nan  po49§.  But  witboat  either  of  these 
xeeeone  the  veibis placed  earlier  in  the  sentenee  ineasjr  andfaMflhii  eljle? 
for  the  verb  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  il^  is  mora 
suited  to  the  uatoiical  and  histodeai  styto,aad,  mjeooriydiMrs  miibt^ 
tiBoandiMgn.  Comp.  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Pwppo  t#  Ummm  (iL 
18),  wbi^b  is  written  with  great  care,  bat  poiponly  with  t}^  Mae  im 
frankBees  of  a  man  of  tte  world :  gemm  tnim  9a^punm  tmaimm,  $i&i  w«f 
ssBMT  asM  mtlttHiMttt  MMflhrtNm*  fflfHffi  vint  Mi&MpiiMi  eiiaMi>  shmnw  thi  si( 

doK  MM.    In  a  aarrathre  it  would  be  eiipiessed  tbns :  gmiis  'pfim  jifrjpii 
lajii  Jtinjstt,  if II  sjUMniJ  e^M  iitiJWiwiiifoi  leiiocfifisa  ttwi$  apisa  spiSMisiaK  4fiv 
as  weft,  yt  yswi  ctfaTtsw  fw  snw  tHiay  sUHiiiaa'i  gNiaisKit|sri<L    Ae 


rerb  is  placM  at  the  Teiy  befionizig  of  «  propoidti(«Du  fm  a^wi*  ap  ora- 
torical empbwis  is  ^imed  at  in  ezplanatQcy  cnosai,  m  which  dwA  %  eaa- 


jpnction  is genaralfy added;  e.  |f., ssifeiea  si^isaiami ^isirt  ■iMbbk  Jbaftf 


{§  789.]  a.  With  due  nde  raqpectbig  the  amngaiiieHl 
of  words  in  orduiary  statements  of  fiusts,  we  anist  ooa- 
aect  aDother,  that  in  sentences  containing  the  expres- 
sion of  emotion  or  an  independent  judgment,  the  patketie 
word  is  put  at  the  beginmng,  or  the  most  stgnificant  at 
the  end.  The  pathetic  word  is  that  whose  emphasis  char- 
acterizes it  as  especially  affecting  the  feelings  or  as  form- 
ing a  conti'ast.  Innumerable  instances  show  that  it  is 
placed  first;  e.  g.,  Cicero,  Cito  areacU  lacrima^ praesertim 
in  alienis  malia ;  Sua  vitia  insipiemtes  et  niam  culpam  in 
senectutem  conferunt ;  A  malts  mors  <ibducU^  mm  a  bonis, 
verum  si  quaerimus;  Insignia  virtutis  multi  eUam  sinevir- 
tute  assecuti  sunt.  The  other  words  of  the  prcq>OBition 
then  fellow  in  the  usual  order.  If  there  be  no  pathetic 
word  requiring  prominence,  or  if  the  s^itonce  with  the 
verb  being  placed  first  is  explanatory  of  the  preceding 
one,  the  place  at  the  end  of  the  proposition  is  reserved  for 
the  signijicant  word,  that  is,  the  word  which  is  most  sttong- 
ly  to  be  impressed  upon  our  understanding  or  ipemoiy. 
This  is  especially  frequent  in  Caesar;  e.  g.,  Gallia  est  oM' 
nis  divisa  in  partes  tres  ;  L,  6,  pu>d  ante  id  tempus  aedde* 
rat  nunguam  ;  i.,  7,  quod  aliud  Uer  habereiU  nuilnm  /  bill 
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also  in  other  authors,  and  especially  in  the  didatic  style  of 

Cicero;  as,  de  Off',,  i.,  2,  Sequemur  igitur  hoc  quidem  ^f  m- 

pare  et  in  h€tc  quaestiane  potissimum  Stoicoa  ;  i.,  8,  Expe^ 

tuntur  autem  divitiae  quum  ad  usus  vitae  necesiarias,  turn 

ad  per/ruendas  voluptates  ;  de  Leg.,  i,,  32,  quae  virtus  ex 

providendo  est  appellata  prudentia. 

Note. — We  have  tdopted  the  tenns  pathetic  and  eignificemt  from  the  work 
of  Gehlius,  Ratio  &rdinatioms  verbonmiy  Hamburg,  1746,  4to.  Compare  es« 
pecially  the  rules  laid  down  by  Quintilian,  iz.,  4,  26,  foil.,  Verbo  sensum 
cUatdere  muUoy  ei  compoaitio  patiatuTj  opttmum  ett.  In  verbis  enim  sermonis 
vis,  Sa^  ta$nen  est  vekemens  aliquis  sensus  m  verbOf  quod^  si  in  media  parte 
sententiae  latetf  transire  intentionem  et  obscurari  circumjacentibus  solet^  in  claw 
stUa  posiium  assignatmr  aud^ori  et  infigitur;  quale  iliud  est  Ciceronis  {Philip., 
ii.,  Si5),  Ut  tUk  necesse  esset  m  canspeetu  pojmli  Romani  vomers  postricUe. 
Transfer  hoc  tUtimum,  minus  valebit.  Nam  totius  ductUs  hie  est  quasi  mucro, 
lU  per  se  foeda  vomendi  necessitas,  ^am  nihil  tdtra  ejmectantibus,  hanc  quoque 
adjieeret  de/ormitatem,  ut  cibus  tenen  non  posset  postridie.  But  we  should  not 
deviate  from  the  common  form  of  a  proposition  without  a  special  reason : 
he  who  aims  at  too  much  emphasis  falls  mto  affectation,  the  most  unpleas- 
ant fault  in  composttios. 

[§  790.]  4.  What  is  common  to  several  objects  either 
precedes  or  follows  them,  but  is  not  put  with  one  exclu- 
sively ;  hence  we  say,  e.  g.,  in  scriptarihus  legendis  et  im- 
itandis,  or  in  legendis  imitandisque  scriptaribuSy  not  in  le- 
gendis scriptoribus  et  imitandis ;  farther,  hostes  victoriae 
non  omen  modo,  sed  etiam  grdtulationem  praeceperant ; 
quum  respondere  neque  vellet  neque  posset ;  hahentur  et  di- 
cuntur  tyranni;  amicitiam  nee  usu  nee  ratione  hahent  cog- 
nitam  ;  phUosophia  Graecis  et  litteris  et  doctoribus  percipi 
potest,  and  the  like. 

JVbfc— In  this  point,  too,  the  familiar  style  differs  from  the  oratorical. 
In  the  former,  words  are  very  often  subjoined,  with  a  certain  appearance 
of  negligence,  which,  in  a  more  strict  arrangement,  would  have  neen  in 
troduced  earlier,  and  more  closely  united  with  the  rest;  e.  g.,  the  last  sen- 
tence  might  have  stood  thus,  phiheophia  et  litteris  Oraeeis  percipi  potest  et 
doctoribus. 

[§  791.]  5.  It  is  commonly  laid  down  as  a  general  rule 
that  the  dependent  cases,  and  therefore  especially  the  gen- 
itive, precede  the  governing  nouns.  This  rule,  however, 
may  easily  lead  to  mistakes,  for  it  is  arbitrary,  and  all  de< 
pends  on  the  idea  which  is  to  be  expressed.  Fratris  tut 
mors  acerbissima  miki  Jkit  and  mors  fratris  tui  are  both 
equally  correct,  according  as  the  idea  of  the  person  or  his 
death  is  to  be  more  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind:  mon 
fratris  tui  contrasts  the  death  with  the  preceding  life, 
BXiidi  frairis  tui  mors  describes  this  case  of  death  as  dis- 
tinct from  others  that  may  occur.  Hc^ce  we  say,  e.  g., 
OMimi  wuftus,  ammi  morbus^  corporis  partes^  terrae  motu*^ 
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in  this  order,  since  the  general  term  receives  its  specifics 
meaning  only  from  the  genitive.  A  genitive,  however, 
which  expresses  an  objective  relation  (see  §  423),  usually 
follows  the  noun  on  which  it  depends.  Thus  we  read  in 
Cicero,  pro  Leg.  Man.^  3,  quod  is,  qui  uno  die,  tota  Asia^ 
tot  in  civitatibus,  uno  nuntio  atque  una  significatione  litter- 
arum  cives  Romanos  necandos  truddandosque  denotamt,  a 
notice  "by  letters,"  not  una  litterarum  significatione;  so, 
in  Verr.,  i.,  40,  offensionem  negligentiae  vitare,  an  "offence 
by  my  negligence."  When  several  genitives  are  depend- 
ent on  one  noun  (compare  §  423),  the  subjective  genitive 
commonly  precedes,  and  the  objective  genitive  may  either 
precede  or  follow  the  governing  noun;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Caec.^ 
6,  cur  eorum  spent  exiguam  reliquarum  Jbrtunarum  vi  ex- 
torquere  conaris  ?  in  Verr,,  i.,  13,  cognoscite  hominis  prin- 
cipium  magistratuum  gerendorum;  p,  Mur.,  4,  hominis  am- 
plissimi  causam  tanti  periculi  repudiare ;  de  Re  Puhh,  i., 
28,  Atheniensium  populi  potestatem  omnium  rerum,  &c. ; 
Cic,  Brut.,  44,  Scaevolae  dicendi  elegantiam  satis  cogni- 
tarn  habemus;  de  Fin.,  i.,  ^i  quod  ista  Platonis,  Aristotelis, 
Theophrasti  orationis  omamenta  neglexit  Epicurus;  be 
cause  dicendi  elegantia,  orationis  ornamenta,  in  this  order, 
express  the  idea  which  is  to  be  set  forth. 

[^  792.]  Note. — The  genitive  dependent  on  causa  or  gratia^  "  on  account 
of,"  always  precedes  these  ablatives  ;  gloriae  causa  mortem  obire^emolumentt 
sui  gratia  aliquid  hominibus  detrahere.  Exceptions  are  very  rare  in  Cicero 
{LaeL,  16,  multafacimus  causa  amicorum) ;  more  common  in  Livy. 

[§  793.]  6.  The  Adjective,  likewise,  may  be  placed  be- 
fore or  after  its  substantive;  it  is  before  its  substantive 
when  it  is  declarative  of  an  essential  difference  of  that 
substantive  from  others ;  it  is  placed  after  when  it  merely 
expresses  an  accessory  or  incidental  quality.  The  natural 
accent  will,  in  most  cases,  be  a  sufficient  guide.  Pliny 
calls  his  work  Libri  Naturalis  Historiae,  the  idea  of  na- 
ture appearing  to  him  of  greater  importance  in  charac- 
terizing the  work  than  that  of  history ;  TJicodosianus  Co- 
dex is  in  the  same  way  distinguished  from  other  codices. 
It  must  be  observed  that  a  monosyllabic  substantive  al- 
most invariably  precedes  a  longer  adjective;  e.  g.,  Di  im- 
mortales,rex  potentissimus  et  nobilissimus ;  especially  with 
res:  res  innumerabiles,res  incertissimae,  res  dissimillimae ; 
if  the  position  were  inverted,  the  impression  would  be  un- 
pleasant, and  the  shorter  word  would  be  lost.  Other  qual- 
ifying words  (besides  adjectives)  which  belong  to  the  idea 
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of  the  noun,  especially  genitives  and  prepositions  Mrith 
their  cases,  are  usually  placed  between  the  substantive 
and  the  adjective ;  e.  g.,  amicitia  usqtie  ad  extremum  vitae 
diem  permafisit;  tuorum  erga  me  meritoru^n  memoria. 
Such  words  as  respublica,  jusjurandum,  which  are  combi- 
nations of  a  substantive  and  an  adjective  rather  than  com- 
pound words,  are  separated  only  by  particles.  Other 
words  which  do  not  belong  to  the  substantive  and  adjec- 
tive may  be  placed  between  them  only  for  the  sake  of 
a  special  emphasis,  which  lies  either  on  the  substantive 
or  on  the  adjective ;  e.  g.,  magnum  animo  cepi  dolorem  ; 
ut  cuperem  quam  cderrime  res  nostras  monumentis  com- 
mendari  tuts. 

r^794.]  Nate  1. — Other  words  may  be  introduced  between  a  preposition 
and  the  case  governed  by  it :  this,  however,  is  usually  the  case  only  with 
genitives  or  adverbs  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  following  noun 
or  participle ;  e.  g.,  Cicero,  inter  hosthtm  tela ;  propter  Hispanorunif  apud 
yuos  consmjtierat^  injvrias  ;  ad  bene  beateque  vivendum.  Conjunctions,  also, 
in  the  connexion  of  clauses,  are  so  interposed ;  e.  g.,  post  vero  SuUae  vtcto- 
riam ;  praeter  enim  tree  disc^linas.  Other  words  very  rarely  and  only  in 
certain  combinations ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Brut.y  12,  in  beUa  gerentibua^  which  ex- 
pression has,  in  a  certain  measure,  become  one  word ;  ibid.,  22,  in  suum 
cuique  tribuendo.  We  mention  this  in  order  to  caution  the  student  against 
saymg,  e.  g.,ad  praesidiia  firmanda  moenia ;  in  mihi  invisum  locum ^  or  even 
ex  ate  laudato  hcoy  the  proper  order  being  this,  ad  moenia  praesidiia  firman- 
da, in  locum  mihi  invisum,  ex  loco  a  te  laudato  ;  or,  adfirmanda  praesicUis  moe* 
nia^  in  invisum  mihi  locum^  ex  kntdato  a  te  loco. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  preposition  per,  "by,"  in  adjurations,  is 
usually  separated  from  its  case  by  the  accusative  of  the  person  adjured ; 
e.  g.,  Terent.,  Andr.,  v.,  1,  5,  per  ego  te  deos  oro^  and  with  the  omission  of 
oro,  Cic,  p.  Plane. f  42,  Noliteyjudices^  per  vos  fortunas  vestrasy  inimicis  meis 
dare  laetitiam ;  Sail.,  •/W«»  14,  Patres  conscripti,  per  vos  liberos  atque  parentes, 
stUwenUe  misero  mihi.    Comp.  ^  773. 

[^795.]  Note  2. — The  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  words  by  the  po- 
ets properly  consists  in  too  great  and  ungrammatical  a  separation  of  the 
adjective  from  the  substantive ;  and,  generally  speaking,  in  putting  togeth- 
er words  from  different  parts  of  a  proposition.  We  may  illustrate  this  by 
an  example ;  Cicero  {Philip.^  v.,  10)  s*»ys  bella  civilia  opinione  plerumque  n 
fama  gubernantur.  He  intended  to  conclude  thus,  optnione  pUrumaue  gu 
bemantur,  but  added  (according  to  our  remark  in  ^  790)  et  fama.  This  ia 
very  natural,  znd plerumque  ia  an  unemphailcal  word,  which  must  be  some- 
where inserted.  The  arrangement  still  remains  prosaic,  if  we  say  bella 
gubernantur  civilia  f<una  plerumque  et  opinione,  for  civilia  follows  soon  enough 
after  bella.  But  if  we  msert  one  word  more,  we  have  an  entirely  poetical 
diction,  and  by  substituting  another  word  for  civilia,  a  complete  verse, 
BeUa  guhemantur  plerumque  domestica  fama.  And  it  would  likewise  be  po- 
etical to  say,  bella  fama  et  opinione  civilia  gubemaiUur,  still  more  so,  civilia 
fama  et  opinione  beUa  gubernanttir,  and  entirely  lyric,  civilia  fama  et  plerum- 
que bella  opinione  gubernantur,  but  all  these  and  similar  arrangements  of 
words  occur  in  the  poets ,  and  we  might  easily  prove  this  by  quotations, 
and  analyze  the  different  forms,  were  it  not  our  object  here  only  to  show 
the  point  at  which  poetical  license  commences. 

r§  796.]  7.  Names  of  honours  or  dignities,  and  every- 

Uu2 
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tiling  of  the  nature  of  a  tUU^  are  commonly  placed  aAtt 

Ae  proper  name,  as  meiely  serving  as  explanatocr  adfi^ 

tions.    Tbus  especially  the  names  of  changeable  RoaDaa 

dignities;  e.  g.,  Oieero  Comtdf  ProeoMul^  hnperator^  Ck 

Omrioni  Tnbimo  pldns,  and  the  like.    But  also  penoAr 

nent  appellations;  e.  g.,  Enmuspo&af  PUOo phUoaaphmg^ 

Zmo  StoicuB^DUmytiui  tfframmif  and  soch  epithets  as  vkr 

home9H98imM8f  vir  Jbrtisnmuif  vir  dariuimmi^  homo  doeUo- 

nmns.    Cic,  Lad^j  1,  Q.  Mucktt  Atigur,  mudta  narrare  do 

O.  iMdio^  toeero  sua,  memoriier  e^jmeumde  soiebai/  Tkue^ 

Uf  43,  O^enaeum  Tkeodorumy  pkUamfpkmt^  nam  ignoibUem^ 

MOime  nUramurt  cmi  qumn  LynmaeknM  rex  ermcem  mimmiro^ 

tur,  htiiy  quaeso^  inquitf  Uta  horribilia  ndtUtarB^purpmnUu 

imt:  Theodori  ^nndem  nihil  interestf  hnmine  an  ntblimo 

pmiretoaL    Bat  it  must  be  observed  tfant  the  haredksiy 

title  rex  is  firementlj  placed  before  the  name ;  e.  e^  fwx 

JDeiotarusj  and  diis  also  ^^plies  to  die  Roman  thto  JBm- 

peraiarf  fbom  the  time  that  it  became  permaneBt,  in  eon-' 

trardistinction  to  the  ancient  usage. 

[^  797.]  JV0«f.--Iii  the  use  of  tfai  Konuoi  ptopef  ntmet,  ike  hum  el  Uw 
|M  coanKiiily  prnxdoe  the  neBM  of  the /m^ 
rae  tognomm)f  which  mey  here  be  eouddered  at  an  wpontioD ;  e*  «.,  Q» 
jMim  Msmmm  Owirteftr,  P.  CcnuUm  Mw  Jfiicmmu,  M.  TUttw  Gm- 
iw:  In  the  imperial  timee,  howeter,  when  the  ancieDt  gmug  had  become 
extinct,  and  lost  their  importance,  we  usually  find  the  name  oi  thBfgmma, 
or  even  the  agnomen  of  tne  indiTidual,  placed  first,  and  the  name  of  the 
genSf  if  mentioned  at  all,  following  as  something  subordinate. 

[§  798.]  8.  Words  expressing  contrasted  ideas  are  com- 
monly placed  by  the  side  of  each  other;  e.  g.,  alius  alium 
vituperat,  alitis  aliunde  venit,  manua  manum  lavat,  cuneus 
cuneum  trudity  vir  virum  legit;  so,  also,  the  possessive  and 
personal  pronouns ;  e.  g.,  mea  mihi  conscientia  pUtris  est 
quam  omnium  sermo;  sequere  qtu?  tiuitenatura  dudt;  suum 
at  negoHum  agcre  dicunt. 

[§  799.]  9.  Non^  when  it  belongs  to  a  single  word  of 
the  proposition,  always  stands  immediately  before  it;  e.g., 
nan  te  reprehendo,  aedfortunam;  i.  e.,  "I  blame  not  thee, 
but  fortune."  But  if  the  negative  belongs  to  the  propo- 
sition generally,  and  not  to  any  specific  word,  non  stands 
before  the  verb,  and  more  particularly  before  the  verbum 
finitum,  if  an  infinitive  depends  on  it ;  e.  g.,  cur  tantopere 
te  angas,  intelligere  sane  non  possum.  Instead  of  non  dico, 
nego  is  generally  used ;  negavit  eum  adesse,  "  he  said  he 
was  not  there,"  not  "he  denied,"  &c.  Respecting vetare, 
see  §  774. 
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Kftf. — ^We  may  fiirfher  observe  that  the  negmtives  non,  ntim,  immo,  md- 
h»,  joined  to  general  negative  pronouns  or  adverbs ;  such  as  fttu^vam, 
nOus,  tmquam,  alw&ys  precede  them,  though  not  always  immediately; 
thus  we  must  say,  e.  g^  nemini  fj^ddquam  negamt,  not  fiddquam  nenrnd  neg- 
mmt;  nam  mammd  me  tmjMoiM  U  «id»M,not  tmftiom  me  mdUte  te  tton  memmL 
See  ^  709. 

[§  800.]  10.  In  many  phrases  custom  has  established  a 
certain  order,  which  must  therefore  be  attended  to  in 
reading  the  authors.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
many  judicial  and  political  expressions ;  o.  g.,  civis  Ro- 
manus^  populus  Romanus,  jus  civile^  aes  alieTtum,  terrae 
marigue^  Pontifex  maximus^  magister  equitum,  trihunis  mil' 
itum,  trtbuni  miliium  consulari  potestate,  Juppiter  optimus 
maximusy  via  Appia,  via  Flaminia^  &c. 

It  more  properly  belongs  to  grammar  to  observe  that 
the  ablatives  opinione^  spe,  justo,  solito  (see  §  484,  extr.) 
generally  precede  the  comparative;  quisque,  if  joined  with 
suiy  sihi,  86  or  suus,  always  follows  these  pronouns  ;  e.  g., 
sibi  quisque  maxime  favet ;  pro  se  quisquelaborahat;  suum 
cuique  ptUchrum  vtaetur;  sua  cuique  dextra  tdtionem  tot 
fncUorum  pariet ;  vigiles  relicta  sua  quisque  statione  Jugi- 
unt.  But  in  relative  clauses  quisque  joins  itself  closely  to 
the  relative  (see  §  710),  in  which  case  se  or  suus  follows ; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Of.,  i.,  31,  maxime  decet,  quod  est  cujusque 
maocime  suum  ;  expendere  debet  quid  quisque  habeai  sui. 

S§  801.]  Quidem  is  attracted  by  the  pronoun  (see  §  278), 
is  therefore  often  separated  from  the  word  to  which 
it  properly  belongs,  in  order  to  be  joined  to  a  neighbour- 
ing pronoun ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Of,,  iii.,  in  fin.,  tibiqtce  per- 
suade, esse  te  quidem  mihi  carissimum,  sed  multojbre  cari- 
orem,  si,  &c.,  instead  of  te  carissimum  quidem  mihi  esse. 
And  as  the  custom  of  joining  quidem  to  a  pronoun  had 
become  established,  the  personal  pronoun,  although  con- 
tained in  the  verb,  is  expressly  added  (see  §  801),  Cic, 
ad  Fam,,  ix.,  13,  Quod  dicturus  sum,  puto  equidem  non 
valde  ad  rem  pertinere^  sed  tamen  nihil  obest  dicere;  ad 
Quint,  Frat,,  ii.,  16,  T^mebam  Oceanum,  timebam  litus  in- 
sulae  (Britanniae).  Rdiqua  non  equidem  coniemno,  sed 
plus  tamen  habent  spei  quam  timoris;  de  Fat,,  2,  OrcUorias 
exercitationes  non  tu  quidem,  tU  spero,  reliquisti,  sed  certe 
philosophiam  iHis  anteposuisti,  instead  of  the  simple  reli- 
quisti quidem. 

Ne — quidem  are  always  separated,  the  word  on  which 
the  emphasis  rests  being  placed  between  them ;  e.  g.,  ne 
patrem  quidem  venerabatur,  "  he  did  not  reverence  even 
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his  father.''  FrepositioiiB  and  conjunctions  which  belong 
to  the  word  on  which  the  emphasis  rests  are  placed  with 
it  between  Tie  and  quidem ;  e.  g.,  Cicero,  ne  in  jfanis  qui' 
dem  ;  ne  si  duhitetur  quidem ;  ne  quum  in  Sicilia  quidem 
Juit;  ne  si  extra  judicium  quidem  esset ;  even  ne  cujus  ret 
argueretur  quidem,  in  Cic,  p,  Caec.,  25,  ne  quum  esset  fac- 
tum quidem,  p.  Mur,,  17.  Hence  compound  expressions 
which  form  one  idea,  such  as  res  puhlica,  go  together;  as, 
Cic,  de  Off.,  i.,  24,  ne  re  puhlica  quidem  postulante.  In 
like  manner,  non  nisi  (only)  are  separated  (not,  indeed,  in 
all  authors,  but  in  Cicero  almost  without  exception)  by 
some  intervening  word  or  words,  in  such  a  way,  however, 
that  either  non  or  nisi  may  precede  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Lad.,  5, 
sed  hoc  primum  sentio,  nisi  in  bonis  amicitiam  esse  nan 
posse  ;  ibid.,  8,  quae  (caritas  inter  natos  et  parentes)  diri' 
mi  nisi  detestahili  scdere  non  potest;  the  negative  may  also 
be  contained  in  a  verb;  e.  g.,  ibid.,  c,  5,  negant  enim 
quemquam  virum  honum  esse  nisi  sapientem. 

Mihi  crede  (mihi  creditej  and  crede  mihi,  in  the  sense 
of  prqfecto,  are  both  used  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
construction ;  the  former  especially  if  the  emphasis  rests 
on  the  pronoun ;  i.  e.,  "  believe  me,**  implying  "who  know 
it  better." 

[§  802.]  11.  Inquit  (says  he,  or  said  he)  is  used  only  af- 
ter one  or  more  of  the  words  quoted,  or,  still  better,  after 
a  short  clause ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  i.,  58,  Sex,  Tarquinius — stricto 
gladio  ad  dormientem  Lucretiam  vcnit,  sinistraque  manu 
mulieris  pectore  oppressOy  Tace^  Lucretia,  inquit^  Sex.  Tar- 
quinius sum;  ii.,  10,  Turn  Codes,  Tiberine  pater ,  inquit, 
te  sancte  precor^  Tiaec  arma  et  Jiunc  militcm  propitio  flumine 
accipias.  Ita  sic  armatus  i?i  Tiherim  desiluit.  When  a 
nominative  is  added  to  inquit^  it  usually  follows  this  verb ; 
as,  Cic,  de  Nat.  Deor.,  i.,  7,  Mihi  vero,  inquit  Cotta,  vide- 
fur.  (For  exceptions,  see  Heindorf  on  this  passage.)  Ait 
is  either  placed  before  the  words  quoted,  or,  like  inquit, 
between  them  (see  §.219);  dicit  and  dixit  are  used  in  this 
way  only  by  the  poets. 

[§  803.]  12.  Thus  much  respecting  the  arrangement  of 
words  in  single  propositions.  "We  now  add  some  remarks 
on  the  connexion  of  sentences.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule  for  good  Latin  style,  that  no  proposition 
should  be  unconnected  with  another,  and  that  the  propo- 
sitions and  periods  should,  as  it  were,  form  links  of  a  chain. 
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which  breaks  off  only  at  last  when  the  series  of  the  thoughts 
themselves  comes  to  its  close.  At  least,  no  proposition 
should  stand  detached  without  a  special  reason. 

Relative  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  are  particu- 
larly useful  for  effecting  this  connexion  of  propositions, 
and  are  therefore  very  frequently  employed  to  avoid  the 
monotonous  connexion  by  means  of  et  or  autem,  and 
sometimes,  also,  of  certain  other  conjunctions,  such  as 
nam  (for).  Every  relative  may  be  used  for  the  demon- 
strative with  et ;  qui  for  et  «*,  qualis  for  et  talis,  quo  for  et 
eo,  &c.  They  are,  therefore,  sdso  found  before  those  con- 
junctions which  admit  of  a  co^^  jxion  by  means  of  et  or 
autem;  e.  g.,  quod  quum  audivissem,  quod  sijecissemy  quod 
quamvis  non  ignorassem,  for  et  quum  hoc,  et  si  hoc,  et  quam^ 
vis  hoc,  or  quum  autem  hoc,  &c ;  often,  also,  where  in 
English  no  conjunction  is  used ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  Cat.  Maj,,  6, 
Quam  palmam  utinam  di  immortales  tihi  reservent  /  Far- 
ther, even  before  other  relatives,  quod  qui  Jacit,  eum  ego 
impium  judico  ;  i.  e.,  et  qui  hoc  Jacit,  or  qui  autem  7ioc  Ja- 
cit ;  contra  quern  qui  exercitus  duxerunt,  iis  senatus  singu- 
lares  honores  decrevit;  p.  Leg,  Man,,  15,  a  On,  Pompeio 
omnium  rerum  egregiarum  exempla  sumuntur,  qui  quo  die 
a  vobis  maritimo  hello  praepositus  est,  tanta  repente  vilitas 
annonae  consecuta  est,  for  nam  quo  die  is.  The  connexion 
by  means  of  the  relative  pronoun  in  the  ablative,  with 
comparatives,  deserves  especial  attention ;  e.  g.,  Cato  quo 
nemo  tum  erat  prudentior  ;  liberi  quibus  nihil  mihi  potest 
esse  jucundius  ;  i.  e.,  "  Cato,  who  was  more  prudent  than 
all  others;"  "my  children,  who  delight  me  more  than  any- 
thing else." 

[§  804.]  In  propositions  consisting  of  two  members,  the 
relative  pronoun  is  grammatically  joined  sometimes  to  the 
leading  proposition  or  the  apodosis,  and  sometimes  to  the 
secondary  clause  or  the  protasis ;  the  former  is  the  case, 
e.  g.,  in  Cic,  Cat.  Maj.,  5,  qui  (Gorgias)  quum  ex  eo  quae- 
rcretur,  cur  tam  diu  vellet  esse  in  vita,  Nihil  haheo,  inquit, 
quod  accusem  senectutem;  Philip.,  ii.,  7,  Hoc  ne  P,  quidem 
Clodius  dixit  unquam,  qu€7n,  quia  jure  eijui  inimicus,  do- 
leo  a  te  omnibus  vitiis  esse  superatum ;  but  the  latter  is 
much  more  frequent ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Off'.,  ii.,  25y  a  quo 
quxim  quaereretur,  quid  maxime  expediret,  respondif.  In 
Uiis  case  the  nominative  of  the  demonstrative  is  c^upplied 
with  tb''*  aj^osis  fro  a  another  case  of  the  relative  in  th« 


pmtasts,  as  in  the  aasBsge  just  quoted,  and  in  p.  Plane., 
7,  In  korCoa  me  M.'Flacci  coBtuli,  cui  quum  oninis  metiu, 
-  pvblicalio  banorum  exUium,  mors  praponerctur,  haec  per- 
peti  maluit,  quam  cuatodiam  mei  eapitU  dimittere.  But  a 
domonatrative  may  also  be  used  with  emphasia ;  ad,  Cic, 
ad  Fa-m.,  v.,  16,  SaepUiime  legi,  nJAil  malt  ease  in  morCe,  in 
qua  n  reaideat  lejisus,  immortalilas  iUa  polius  quatn  mori 
dicenda  tit.  In  the  other  caaos  the  demonstrative,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  is  not  merely  unileratood,  but  express 
ed ;  e.  g.,  de  Fin.,  ii.,  I,  qui  mos  quum  a  posterioribw  noH 
esiet  rctentta,  Aretailaa  eitm  revocaeit ;  de  Nal.  Dear.,  i^ 
5,  Mwlla  aunt  probabilia,  quae  qvamquam  non  perdpitat' 
tUT,  tamett — iis  gapientit  tita  rcgitur.  Without  a  demon- 
strattye  the  sentence  becomes  liarali;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Nat. 
Dear.,  iii.,  14,  BeraelUum  Tton  amnei  interpreCanixr  une 
modo,  qid  quoniam  mtelUgi  nobdt,  omiiiamuSy  instead  of 
eum  omittamw;  Liv-,  xxk,,  30,  Agimut  ii,  qui  qaodcnnqse 
egerimat,  ratuim  (id)  civitntea  noatrae  habiturac  sini.  Theee 
examples,  however,  show  that  the  accusative  is  sometimes 
left  to  be  supplied  by  the  mind.  When  the  demonstra- 
tive precedes,  and  is  followed  by  a  proposition  consisting 
of  two  members,  the  relative  attaches  itself  to  the  second- 
ary clause,  which  is  pJocod  first,  and  not  to  the  leading 
proposition  or  the  npodosis ;  e,  g.,  Cic,  in  Vfrr.,  v.,  3S, 
E<me  pirata  patetravit,  qvo  timulatque  adittet,  magnwm 
partem  ttrhit  a  tergo  relinqueret  7  ad  Fam.,  vi.,  6,  Ea  mtoH 
Pompao,  gjiibus  tile  ri  paruiaset,  Caeaar  tantat  opes,  guan- 
taa  nunc  habet,  non  haberet;  in  Verr.,  i.,  14,  MiAi  venit  in 
maUem  Ulud  dicere,  quod  apud  Glabrionem  qtmta  eomTnem- 
oroMcm,  inteilexi  vehementer  populum  Rom.  commsveri ; 
Nep.,  AU.,  4,  noli,  oro  te,  inquit  Fomponiua,  adversus  eos  Toe 
vme  dttcere,  cum  quihua  nc  contra  te  arma  ferrem,  Italiam 
rdiqui.     (See  Brem^'s  note  on  this  passage.) 

[4  805.]  JVofa  1.— The  tiigliHh  practica  of  eannectina  a  clause,  which  U 
intiiiducHl  by  ■  Tetative,  to  ths  preceding  clsnse  by  Ae  udditioaal  con- 
rancUnii  "however"  (e.  g.,  who,  howerer),  is  not  adtBiMible  in  Latin. 
Thoa,  e.  g.,  "  he  promised  me  man;^  things,  which,  howeier,  be  did  not 
perform"  (the  latter  perl  being  eqoiTalent  to  "  but  he  did  not  perform 
them'*)  cannnt  be  expressed  in  Latin  b^  mdta  mifd  pr&mitit,  qutu  <atttiA 

plying*  the  adveraaliTe  conjunction,  fwu  run  pratsiitit.  Qui  auifm  artd  «> 
vm,  however,  may  he  used  in  protases  where  the  relative  retains  its  relA' 
ti*e  meaning,  and  a  demonstratiTe  in  the  apodosie  corresponds  to  tbe  rel- 
■^ve  precedmg ;  e.g.,  Talam  iuiimma  amnutmiiTu;  tilcrc :  qui  vera  peBiiim 
ttr  mt,  em  procnt  a  te  remove ;  Cic,  Cal,  Xaj.,  2,  Qui  mitem  omnia  bona  a 
mmiipetiat,iitiiMiiHalmatideHpiiUtl,giadnat<initiaeetiilatt^ertt. 
^^H  BH.l  Note  S,— In  doubts  relative  cUuues,  Cicero  not  unfraqnantly 
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atMndons  the  relative  constniction  in  the  second  member,  and  makes  use 
of  the  demonstrative  ;  e.  g.,  Oraty  2,  Std  ipnua  m  menu  iHaidebai  spedet 
pnlchrihtdinu  eKimia  qttaedamf  911am  irUuens  m  eaque  (for  et  m  fua)  defonu  ad 
tZ&«9  simiUtudinem  numua  et  artem  dingdntt ;  Brut.,  74,  Omnes  ttan  ferct  md 
nee  extra  hone  wrbem  msermU  nee  eoe  (for  nee  pun)  aligua  barbttriee  domesttca 
irifuscaveratt  recte  lopidtantur.  Comp.  de  Fin.,  ii.,  2,  Pinem  defini^HU  id  ease, 
qtw  omnia  referrentttTf  neoue  id  nMrum  usqtuan  Teferretur,4ox  et  auodipeumnua' 
quanij  &c. ;  comp.  de  Of,,  ii.,  5,  in  fin. ;  de  Orat.,  u.,  74,  f  299.  And  some- 
times even  where  the  cases  are  the  same ;  as,  e.  g.,  Cic,  7\tac.,  v.,  3,  ptem 
Phliuntem  venisse  ferunt,  eum^  cum  Leonte  disaertdese  quaedam,  where  et 
alone  would  have  been  sufficient. 

[§  807.]  From  this  tendency  to  connect  sentences  by 
relatives  arose  the  use  of  quod  before  certain  conjunc- 
tions, merely  as  a  copulative.    We  may  express  this  quod 
by  "nay,"  "now,"  or  "and."     It  is  most  frequent  before 
the  conditional  particle  si^  and  its  compounds  nisi  and 
etsi;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr,,  i.,  14,  Qtiodsi  ulinc  inanis  pro- 
Jugisses,  tamen  ista  tuafuga  nefaria,  proditio  consults  tui 
conscderata  judicaretur ;  L  e.,  "  and  even  if  you  had  fled 
without  taking  anything  with  you,"  &c. ;  de  Nat.  Deor., 
i.,  18,  Quodsi  omnium  animantium  formam  vincit  Jiominis 
figura,  eajigura  profecto  est,  quae  pulcJierrima  sit  omnium, 
"  If  then,"  &c. ;  and  this  use  of  quodsi  is  especially  in- 
tended to  introduce  something  assumed  as  true  from  which 
farther  inferences  may  be  drawn.     It  is,  moreover,  also 
equivalent  to  **  although  ;*'  comp.  Cic.,^.  Mur,,  2,  which 
passage  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.     Quodnisi;  e.  g., 
in  Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.,  66,  Quodnisi  Metellus  hoc  tam  graviter 
egisset  atque  illam  rem  imperio  edictoque  prohibuisset,  ves 
tigium  stcUuarum  istius  in  Sicilia  non  esset  relictum  ;  i.  e., 
**  if  then — ^not ;"  ib.,  ii.,  26,  Quodnisi  ego  meo  adventu  U- 
lius  conatus  aliquantidum  repressissem — tam  multos  testes 
hue  evocare  non  potuissem.     Quodetsi;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Fin,^ 
iv.,  4,  Quodetsi  ingeniis  magnis  praediti  quidatn  dicendi 
copiam  sine  ratione  consequuntur,  ars  tamen  est  dux  certior^ 
nay,  even  if,  &c     But  quod  is  found  also,  though  more 
rarely,  before  other  conjunctions ;  as,  quodquum,  quodubi^ 
quodquia,  quodquoniam,  quodne,  quodutinam,  where  the 
conjunction  alone  would  have  been  sufficient,  though  quod 
is  intended  to  effect  a  closer  connexion  of  the  sentences; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  de  Off,,  iii.,  31,  Criminahatur  etiam  (L.  Manli- 
us),  quod  Titum  Jllium,  qui  postea  est  Torquatus  appeU 
latus^  ah  hominihus  relegasset  et  ruri  hahitare  jussisset. 
Quodquum  audivisset  adolescens  Jllius,  negotium  exhiberi 
patri,  accurrisse  Romam  et  cum  prima  lu^e  Pomponii  do* 
mum  venisse  dir.itur      So,  also,  de  Off.,  ii.,  8,  Quodquum 
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perspicuum  sit,  henivolentiae  vini  esse  magnam,  metus  tfn- 
bedllamy  sequitur  ut  disseramtu,  &c. ;  in  Verr,,  i.,  26,  Quod* 
uhi  ille  intdlexit,  id  agi  atque  id  parari^  ut  Jlliae  suae  vis 
afferretur^  servos  suos  ad  se  vocaL  Comp.  in  Verr,,  iv.,  66; 
de  Orat.,  ii.,  49 ;  de  Fin,,  i.,  20,  Quodquia  nullo  modo  sine 
amicitia  Jtrmam  et  perpetuamjucunditatem  vitae  tenerepas- 
sumus,  neque  vero  ipsam  amiritiam  tueri,  nisi  aeque  amicos 
et  nosmet  ipsos  diligamus :  idcirco  et  Tioc  ipsum  effidtur  in 
amicitia,  et  amicitia  cum  voluptate  connectitur ;  iii.,  18, 
quodquaniam  (sapiens)  nunquamjallitur  injudicando,  erit 
in  mediis  rebus  officium ;  Acad,,  ii.,  25^  Quodne  id  facere 
posses,  idcirco  heri  non  necessario  loco  contra  sensus  tarn 
multa  dixeram,  Comp.  Hottinger  on  Cic,  de  Divin,,  ii, 
62 ;  Cic,  ad  Fam,,  xiv^  4,  Quodutinam  minus  vitae  cupi- 
dijuissemzis,  certe  nihil  in  vita  mali  vidissemus,  where  the 
note  of  Manutius  may  be  compared.  Even  before  the 
relative  pronoun  we  find  qtiod  thus  used  in  Cic,  Philip., 
X.,  4,  in  fin.,  Quodqui  ab  illo  abdudt  exerdtum,  et  respec- 
tum  pulcherrimum  et  praesidium  firmissimum  adimit  r«- 
publicae, 

[§  808.]  13.  Another  peculiarity,  which  at  the  same 
time  facilitates  in  Latin  the  connexion  of  propositions,  is 
the  use  of  the  conjunctions  neque  and  nee.  They  stand 
for  et^  and  at  the  same  time  contain  the  negation,  in  what- 
ever form  it  occurs  in  the  proposition  (except  when  it  be- 
longs to  one  particular  word  ;  as,  e.  g.,  in  an  antithesis). 
For  examples,  see  §  738.  The  Latin  language  is  so  par- 
tial to  this  kind  of  connexion,  that,  for  the  sake  of  it,  neque 
or  nee  is  added  to  enhn  and  vero  where  in  English  we 
could  not  use  ''^andj'^  and  we  therefore  explain  it  by  say- 
ing that  neque  is  used  for  non.  In  neque  tameUy  too,  the 
copulative  is  to  us  superfluous,  although  the  Latins  ap- 
pear to  have  considered  it  as  essential  to  the  connexion 
of  the  propositions.  Examples  are  very  numerous.  Non 
vero,  non  tamen,  are  very  rarely  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
are  therefore  not  desei-ving  of  imitation;  non  eniin,  how- 
ever, is  common.  To  these  negative  expressions  the  Lat- 
ins often  join  (comp.  §  754)  a  second  negative,  in  which 
case  neque  enim  non  is  equivalent  to  nam ;  non  vero  non 
to  atque  etiam,  a  stronger  et ;  nee  tatnen  non  to  attamen  ; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Mil,,  32,  Neque  vero  non  eadem  ira  deorum 
hanc  ejus  satellitibus  injecit  amentiam,  ut  sine  imaginibus, 
iine  cantu  atque  Itidis,  sins  exequiis — ambureretur  abjecttis  : 
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L  e.,  "  andy  in  txuth,  the  same  anger/'  &c. ;  ad  Fam.^  vi., 

1,  nee  enim  is,  qui  in  te  adhuc  injustior  Juit,  non  magna 

signa  dedit  animi  erga  te  mitigati;  i.  e.,  ''for  he  gave 

signs ;"  v.,  12»  negue  tamen,  quum  haec  scriheham,  eram 

nescius;  i.  e.,  "  and  yet  I  knew;"  de  Orai,y  ii.,  85,  neque 

tatnen  ilia  non  omant^  haJbiti  honores^  decreta  virtutis  prae- 

mia^  &c. ;  i.  e., ''  and  yet  these  things  also,"  &c.     Comp. 

§  334. 

Note, — The  use  of  nany^  for  neon  (see  %  345)  may  likewise  be  consid- 
ered as  an  instance  of  this  redundance  of  the  copulative. 

[§  809.1  14.  Upon  the  signification,  the  use,  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  several  conjunctions,  we  have  treated  at  large 
in  Chap.  LXVII.  It  may  here  be  observed  in  addition, 
that  it  IS  a  favourite  practice  in  Latin  to  make  antitheses, 
and  to  indicate  them  by  placing  conjunctions  in  opposition 
to  each  other;  as,  et — ety  aut — aut,  neque — neque,  neque — 
et,  et — neque,  see  §  338;  farther,  etsi — tamen,  quum — tum, 
non  magis — quam^  non  modo — sed  etiam,  and  the  like. 
But  compare,  also,  §  781,  foil.,  respecting  the  omission  of 
copulative  and  adversative  conjunctions. 

[§  810.]  15.  In  a  rhetorical  point  of  view  there  are  three 
kinds  of  propositions,  viz.,  co?nmataj  cola,  and  periodi. 
Compare,  on  this  point,  Cic,  Orat,,  66,  and  Quintil.,  ix.,  4, 
122,  foil.  A  comma  {KOfifia,  incisumj  is  an  absolute  or  in- 
dependent simple  proposition ;  e.  g.,  Bene  res  se  hahet, 
Aliud  videamus.  A  colon  {/ccJXov,  membrumj  is  likewise 
a  simple  proposition,  but  which  by  its  form  shows  its  re- 
lation to  another  proposition ;  e.  g.,  quum  bene  res  se  kabe- 
at.  A  period  is  a  proposition  which  is  enlarged  by  a  com- 
bination of  commata  and  cola,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
absolute  or  complete  in  itself  (i.  e.,  it  begins  and  ends  in 
itself).  It,  therefore,  requires  at  least  two  propositions, 
which  are  united  into  a  whole,  either  as  precedent  and 
consequent  clauses  fprotasis  and  apodosis),  or  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  one  into  the  other ;  e.  g.,  quum  bene  res  se 
habeat,  aliud  videamus  (but  not  in  an  inverted  order),  or 
Nunc  igitur,  quoniam  res  bene  se  habet,  aliud  videamus. 
But,  according  to  the  views  of  the  ancients,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  complete  proposition  should  be  inserted.  The 
enlargement  of  a  proposition,  which  is  required  to  form  a 
period,  may  be  effected  by  the  insertion  of  parts  of  prop- 
ositions, which  contain  only  the  elements  of  entire  prop- 
ositions, as  in  the  passage  of  Cicero,  Hominem  Joedum, 
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verditum,  desperatum  pluris  quam  te  et  quamfortunas  tuas 
aestimasti.  And  such  a  period  is  called  a  simple  one 
(ji*ov6«6)Aof).  The  following  period,  on  the  other  hand, 
consists  of  two  parts :  Quem^  quaeso,  nostrum  fefdlit^  ita 
V09  essefacturos  ?  The  period  is  the  blossom  of  a  finished 
style;  it  is  generally  employed  in  even  and  progressive 
descriptions,  and  the  highest  perfection  of  style  is  dis- 
played in  its  variety  and  easy  development.  But  as  not 
all  thoughts  are  so  complex  as  to  admit  of  an  enlarge^ 
ment  of  the  principal  by  subordinate  propositions,  or  by 
a  combination  oi  protasis  and  apodosis,  periods  should  be 
intermixed  with  commata  and  cola.  In  Latin  style,  inter- 
rogative and  exclamatory  forms  of  expression  are,  among 
others,  particularly  calculated  to  produce  the  desirable 
variety. 

Note. — We  have  been  obliged  above  to  abandon  the  common  definitions 
given  by  the  ancients  of  commata  and  coto,  for  they  do  not  explain  the  real 
nature  of  the  propositions.  The  correct  definition  of  a  cohn  is  given  by 
the  rhetorician  Alexander  in  £rnesti's  Technolog.  Chraec.  Rhet.,  p.  268, 
KuXov  koTi  irepiodov  ftkpo^  b  XeyeraL  uiv  Ka6^  aifrbt  &VTiKeQievcv  6k 
irXnpol  ireptodov.  The  term  period  should  not  be  confined  exclusivelY  to 
such  propositions  as  are  enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  another  proposition. 
SckeUery  for  instance,  in  his  Praecepta  stili,  considers  such  a  proposition  as 
Q;uemadmodum  concordia  res  parvae  crescuntf  ita  dUcordia  etiam  nuueimae  cS^a- 
bimtur  not  to  be  a  period :  we,  however,  do  consider  it  a  period,  since,  by  the 
very  beginning,  quemadmodum^  we  are  made  to  expect  the  subsequent  tfa, 
and  the  course  of  the  proposition  is  fixed  ;  not,  however,  in  an  inverted 
position  of  the  two  members.  In  like  manner,  the  above-mentioned  peri- 
od, Qtnrni  bene  res  se  habeat,  aliud  videamusy  would  lose  its  periodic  charac- 
ter, if  the  two  members  were  inverted ;  for  it  vyould  merely  represent  two 
propositions  in  juxtaposition,  not  united  either  by  their  form  or  otherwise 
into  a  coherent  whole. 

[§811.]  16.  Wliere,  however,  we  have  subordinate 
propositions  introduced  by  conjunctions  (excepting  the 
copulative  conjunctions),  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  form 
a  period  by  inserting  them ;  for,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served above,  the  placing  of  circumstances  after  the 
thought  or  idea,  which  they  are  intended  to  introduce,  is 
contrary  to  the  common  practice  of  the  Latin  language. 
As  in  the  construction  of  a  simple  proposition  minor  ad- 
ditions or  circumstances  are  put  between  the  subject  and 
the  verb,  and  especially  as  the  verb  closes  the  whole,  so 
propositions  which  contain  secondary  circumstances  are, 
in  Latin,  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  period.  A  prop- 
osition, such  as  Scipio  exercitum  in  Africam  trajecit  ut 
Hannihalem  ex  Italia  deducerct^  is  not  periodic  in  its  struc- 
ture, but  it  becomes  so  when  we  say  Scipio,  ut  Hanni- 
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balem  ex  Italia  deduceret,  exerdtum  in  Africam  trajecit 
Thus  propositions  like  the  following,  where  the  subordi- 
nate member  precedes  with  two  conjunctions,  Quum  igi" 
tur  Romam  venissety  statim  imperatorem  adiit,  are  made 
still  more  strictly  periodi<5  by  placing  the  conjunction 
which  belongs  to  the  whole  first,  and  then  inserting  the 
subordinate  proposition,  Itaque,  quum  Romam  venisset, 
statim  imperatorem  adiit.  And  this  must  especially  be 
recommended  in  shorter  propositions,  though  we  do  not 
mean  to^  say  that  quum  igitur,  quum  autem,  quum  vero, 
quum  enim  are  incorrect,  or  that  nam  quum,  sed  quum, 
&c.,  are  of  themselves  preferable. 

[§  812.]  It  is,  therefore,  particularly  necessary  to  see 
whether,  in  two  propositions  connected  by  a  conjunction, 
the  subject  is  the  same ;  for,  in  this  case,  it  is  the  almost 
invariable  practice  in  Latin  to  form  them  into  one  period- 
ic proposition ;  e.  g.,  Nep.,  de  Reg,,  3,  Antigonus,  ^mm 
adversus  Seleucum  Lysimachumqtte  dimicaret,  in  proelio 
occisus  est;  Cic,  in  Verr,,  i.,  10,  Verres,  simulac  tetigit  pro^ 
vindam,  statim  Messana  liUeras  dedit;  2Wc.,  v.,  18,  Stul- 
tUia,  etsi  adepta  est,  quod  concupivit,  nunquam  se  tamen 
satis  consecutam  putat.  Hence  the  Latins  are  rather  fond 
of  expressing  a  complex  thought  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  subject  remains  the  same ;  for  a  period  with  two  sub- 
jects, the  one  in  the  principal,  the  other  in  the  subordi- 
nate proposition,  is  less  easily  to  be  surveyed  or  followed 
by  the  mind.  Instead  of  Antimachus,  quum  eum  omnes 
praeter  Platonem  deseruissent,  Nihilominus,  inquit,  legam, 
it  would,  accordingly,  be  better  to  say  Antimachus,  quum 
ah  omnibus  desertus  esset,  NihUominus,  inquit,  legam.  The 
same  practice  is  observed  when  the  object  is  the  same  in 
both  propositions ;  e.  g.,  Nep.,  Alcib.,  10,  qtcem,  ut  barbari 
incenddum  effugisse  eminus  viderunt,  telis  missis  interfece* 
runt.  In  such  constructions,  it  cannot  be  said  whether 
the  nominative  or  the  oblique  case,  which  stands  first,  be- 
longs to  the  leading  or  the  dependent  proposition. 

When  the  object  of  the  leading  proposition  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  dependent  proposition,  it  is  likewise  placed 
first,  and  the  nominative  supplied  in  the  dependent  prop- 
osition from  the  oblique  case  which  has  preceded ;  e.  g., 
Cic,  de  Off,,  iii.,  31,  L,  Manlio,  quum  dictator  Juisset,  M, 
Pomponius,  tribunus  plebis,  diem  dixit,  quod  is  paucos  sibi 
dies  ad  dictaturam  gerendam  addidisset ;  and  both  united, 
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p.  Leg.  Man.,  12,  Idem  Cretensihus^  quum  ad  eum  usque 
in  Pamphyliam  legates  deprecatoresque  misissent,  spent  de- 
ditionis  non  ademit,  ^ 

[§  813.]  17.  Relative  propositions  of  every  kind  are 
very  frequently  employed  in  constructing  a  period,  being 
especially  adapted  to  form  inserted  clauses.  If  emphasis 
is  required,  the  relative  proposition  is  generally  placed  be- 
fore the  demonstrative  pronoun  or  adverb ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  de 
Nat.  Deor.y  i.,  42,  Quid  ?  ii  qui  dixerunt,  totam  de  diis  im- 
mortalibus  opinionem  fictam  esse  ah  hominibus  sapientibus 
reip.  catisaf  ut,  quos  ratio  nan  posset^  eos  ad  qfficium  religio 
duceret,  nonne  omnem  religionem  Junditus  susttderunt  ?  de 
Of.f  ii.,  12,  Socrates  hanc  viam  ad  gloriam  proximam 
dicebat  esse,  si  quis  id  ageret^  ut,  qualis  haberi  veUet,  talis 
esset;  in  Verr.,  ii.,  2,  Itaque  ad  omnes  res  SicUia  semper 
usi  sumus,  ut,  quidquid  ex  sese  posset  efferre,  id  apud  eos 
non  nasci,  sed  domi  nostrae  conditum  putaremus  ;  in  Verr., 
i.,  2,  Quodsi,  quam  audax  est  ad  conandum,  tarn  esset  ob- 
scurus  in  agendo,  Jartasse  aliqua  in  re  nos  aliquando  fefeL- 
lisset;  p.  Rose.  Com.,  11,  Nam,  quo  quisque  est  sollertior 
et  ingeniosior,  hoc  docet  iracundius  et  laboriosius.  It  is, 
however,  equally  common,  even  in  the  elaborate  and  ora- 
torical style,  to  place  the  demonstrative  in  its  natural  or- 
der before  the  relative  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Rose.  Am.,  24,  iVb- 
lite  enim  putare,  quemadmodwni  infahulis  saepenumero  vi- 
detis,  eos,  qui  aliquid  impie  scelerateque  commiserint,  agi- 
tari  et  perterreri  Furiarum  taedis  ardentihus.  The  inver- 
sion, therefore,  should  be  adopted  only  occasionally  for 
the  sake  of  ornament,  but  should  not  be  used  immoder- 
ately. Respecting  the  omission  of  the  demonstrative  af- 
ter the  relative,  see  §  765,  note. 

\%  814.]  Note. — The  poets  not  unfrequently  take  away  the  subst-antive 
from  the  leading  proposition,  and  join  it  to  the  relative  pronoun  in  the  de. 
pendent  clause,  and  in  the  same  case  as  the  pronoun,  the  substantive  ei- 
ther preceding  or  following  the  pronoun;  e.  g.,  Terent,  Eun.,  iv.,  3,  11, 
Eunuchum  quer.i  dedisti  nobis,  quas  turbos  dedit !  for  Eunuchus  ;  Virg.,  Aen., 
i.,  573,  urbemquam  statue,  vestra  est ;  Terent.,  Andr.,  prol.,  3,  poeta  id  sibt 
negotii  credidit  solum  dari,  populo  ut  placer ent  quas  fecisset  fabidas  ;  Herat., 
Serm.y  i.,  4,  2,  atque  alii,  quorum  comoedia  prisca  virorum  est,  for  atqtie  alit 
viri,  quorum  est ;  Serm.,  i.,  10,  IG,  illi,  Scripta  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est, 
for  illi  viri,  quibus.  Comp.,  also,  Epod.,  2,  37;  6,  7;  Carm.,  iv.,  13,  18- 
22  ;  Serm.,  ii.,  2,  59.  Ovid,  Art.  Am.,  ii.,  342,  sub  qua.  nunc  recubas  arbore, 
virgafuit;  Heroid.,  iv.,  173,  Sic  tibi  dent  Nymphae  quae  levet  unda  sitim,  for 
dentundam,  quae  levet.  And  also,  in  Cicero,  p.  Sulla,  33,  Quae  prima  inno- 
centis  mihi  defensio  est  oblata,  suscepi ;  ad  Att,  vi.,  1,  qu^os  pueros  miseram, 
epistolam  mihi  attulerunt ;  de  Leg.,  iii.,  5,  haec  est,  quam  Scipio  lavdat  et  mtam 
maxime  probat  temperationem  reipublicae^  COmp.  p.  Clu,,  42,  in  fin.  j  and,  Ob 
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(ha  other  hand,  de  Leg,,  L,  17,im2  abeot  quMpenitut  m  omni  aensu  impUaOM 
uuidet  imitatris  boni  vwtptas.  The  regular  form,  however,  always  is  this, 
that  the  substantive  has  its  place  in  the  leading  proposition,  or,  if  it  has 
preceded  in  the  relative  proposition,  that  the  retrospective  pronoun  it  is 
put  in  the  case  which  the  leading  proposition  requires ;  hence  either  pue- 
ri,  quos  naseramf  aUuUrvntf  or  quo9  pueros  mueranij  u  attulerunt, 

[§  815.]  18.  A  period  becomes  more  complex  and  ar- 
tificial if  the  dependent  proposition  has  neither  the  same 
subject  nor  the  same  object  as  the  leading  proposition ; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  p.  Rose.  Am.f  init.,  Credo  ego  vos,  judices,  mi'- 
rariy  quid  tit  quod,  quum  tot  summi  oratores  hominesque 
nohilissimi  sedeant,  ego  jpotissimum  surrexerim^  qui,  &c. 
Here  care  must  be  taken  that,  by  the  insertion  and  en- 
largement of  a  new  proposition,  the  construction  of  the 
main  proposition  be  not  suspended  or  embarrassed,  which 
would  produce  an  AnacoltUhon  \  as,  e.  g.,  if  we  were  to 
enlarge  the  inserted  proposition  in  the  preceding  period 
thus,  quid  sit  quod,  quum  tot  summi  oratores  hominesque 
nohilissimi  sedeant,  neque  in  hoc  causa,  quod  in  aliisfdcere 
consueverunt,  vocem  pro  salute  hominis  innocentissimi  mittere 
audeant — ^the  beginning,  quid  sit  quod,  would  have  been 
forgotten  in  the  length  of  the  inserted  propositions  ;  and 
an  orator,  following  the  train  of  his  feelings,  would  scarce- 
ly have  proceeded  by  ego  potissimum  surrexerim,  but  would 
probably  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  up  the  suspend 
ed  construction  with  cut  igitur  ego  potissimum  surrexerim. 
See  §  739  and  §  756. 

[§  81 6. J  19.  In  constructing  a  period,  wo  must  take 
care  that  the  apodosis  be  not  too  short  in  proportion  to 
the  protasis,  which  would  produce  a  disagreeable  effect 
upon  the  ear.  If,  for  example,  we  had  the  protasis  Qui 
putat  magnam  doctrinam  sine  ingenio  praeclaro,  sine  in- 
dustria  indefessa^  sine  lihris  optimis  posse  comparari,  and 
were  to  close  with  errat,  the  disproportionately  short 
apodosis  would  seem  ridiculous;  we  ought  either  to  have 
written  unperiodically  (though  sufficiently  well)  errat  qui 
putat ;  or  we  ought  to  produce  the  necessary  counter- 
poise by  an  enlargement  of  the  idea  errat;  e.  g.,  by  say- 
mg  magno  vehementique  errore  ducitur.  This  requires  a 
knowledge  and  command  of  words  and  phrases  which  is 
acquired  from  an  accurate  and  attentive  study  of  the  au- 
thors. The  Auct.  ad  Herenn,,  iv.,  1,  commences  a  peri- 
odic proposition  thus  :  Quoniam  in  hoc  libro  de  eloaUione 
tcripsimus,  et,  quibus  in  rebus  exeinplis  opusfuit,  usi  sumus 

Xx2 
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nostrti,  idqtee  fedmua  fraeter  i^onsuetuiAnem  eorumf  fui  d% 
hoc  re  scripserunt — and  had[  in  mind,  then,  to  conelade 
with  the  apodosis  ratio  noHri  consilii  danda  est.  But  in 
comparison  with  that  protasis,  his  apodosis  would  haye 
been  too  short ;  he  therefore  enlarges  it  thus,  necessario 
faciendum  putavimus  ut  pawns  rationem  nostri  eonsilii  de- 
mus.  (Comp.  §  619.)  The  following  passages  from  Cic- 
ero may  serve  as  examples  of  a  pleasmg  and  symmetri- 
cal structure  of  periods  :  de  Leg.  Agr,^  Quemadmodwn, 
quum  petebam,  nulli  rne  vohis  auctores  generis  mei  commeit- 
darunt :  sic,  si  quid  deliquero,  nuUae  sunt  imagines,  quae 
m£  a  vohis  deprecentur ;  in  Cat,,  i.,  13,  Ut  saepe  homines 
aegri  morho  gram,  quum  aestujebriqtee  jactantur,  si  aquam 
gdidam  hiherint,  primo  relevari  videntur^  deinde  mtdto 
gravius  vehementiusque  affiictanturi  sic  hie  morbus,  qui  est 
in  re  puhlica,  rdevatus  istius  poena,  vehementius,  vivis  rdi- 
quis,  ingravescet;  p,  Caec,^  init.,  Si,  quantum  in  agro  lo^ 
cisque  desertis  audacia  potest,  tantum  inforo  atque  injudt 
dis  impudentia  valeret :  non  minus  nunc  in  causa  cederet 
A.  Caecina  Sex,  Aehutii  impudentiae,  quam  tum  in  viju- 
cienda  cessit  audadae.  It  is  easy,  in  these  periods,  to  see 
the  accurate  propriety  with  which  the  several  propositions 
are  separated  and  again  connected  by  the  adequate  use  of 
corresponding  particles. 

[§  817.]  20.  We  may  here  draw  attention  to  the  differ 
ence  of  periods  in  the  historical  and  the  oratorical  style. 
Historical  narrative  requires,  above  all  things,  variety  of 
the  propositions  containing  statements  of  time :  to  form 
propositions  possessing  this  quality,  historians  have  re- 
course to  three  methods ;  the  use  of  the  participle  in  the 
case  of  the  preceding  noun ;  of  the  ablative  absolute;  and 
thirdly,  of  the  conjunctions  of  time,  quumy  ubij  postquam. 
By  these  means  Livy  can  unite,  without  injury  to  perspi- 
cuity, in  one  period  what  in  English  we  must  express  by 
three  or  more  propositions ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  i.,  6,  Numitor,  in- 
ter primum  tumultum  hostes  invasisse  urhcm  atque  adortos 
regiam  dictitans,  quum  puhem  Albanam  in  arcem  praesidio 
armisque  obtinendam  avocassety  postquam  juvenes,  perpe- 
trata  caede,  pergere  ad  se  gratulantes  vidit,  extemplo  advo- 
cato  coTisilio,  scelera  in  sefratris,  originem  nepotum,  ut  ge- 
nitif  ut  educati,  ut  cogniti  essent,  caedem  deinceps  tyrannic 
seque  ejus  auctorem  ostendit.  Such  a  period  is,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  found  in  all  the  writings  of  Cicero ;  but  it  is 
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^ell  adapted  to  express  all  collateral  circumstances  in 
cbeir  subordinate  relation.  In  this  way,  therefore,  most 
of  the  periods  in  Livy  are  constructed,  though,  of  course, 
with  many  variations  in  the  detail ;  Liv.,  ii.,  6,  Hisy  sicut 
acta  eranty  nuntiatis^  incensus  Tarquinius  non  dolore  solum 
tafUae  ad  irritum  cadentis  spei,  sed  etiam  odio  iraque,  post- 
quam  dolo  viam  ohseptam  vidit,  hdlum  aperte  moliendum 
ratuSy  circumire  supplex  Etruriae  urhes,  &c. 

[§  818.]  21.  A  correct  and  ingenious  arrangement  of 
words,  and  an  artbtic  construction  of  propositions,  natu- 
rally produce  in  the  delivery  a  symmetric^  variety  in  the 
raising  and  sinking  of  the  voice,  which  the  ancients  called 
oratorical  numerus  (fwdfid^).  The  rhetoricians  reduced 
the  effect  thus  produced  to  metrical  feet,  though  we  must 
not  thereby  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  orator  set  out  with 
a  premeditated  view  to  use  and  apply  certain  metrical 
feet.  The  G-reek  and  Latin  languages  possess  the  pecu- 
liarity of  marking  in  their  pronounciation  the  natural 
quantity  of  the  syllables,  along  with  and  distinct  from  the 
accent  of  the  words :  another  peculiarity  is  their  fi^edom 
in  the  arrangement  of  words,  and  it  is  the  admirable  re- 
sult of  a  thorough  rhetorical  cultivation,  especially  of  the 
Latin  language,  that  a  well-constructed  proposition  in 
prose,  such  as  we  have  considered  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, calls  forth  a  natural  variety  in  the  raising  and  sink- 
ing of  the  voice,  which  otherwise  is  not  to  be  met  with 
but  in  poetical  composition.  There  is,  it  is  true,  no  strict- 
ly uniform  return  of  any  change  ;  but  the  application  of 
the  principle,  that  an  important  word  which  by  its  prom- 
inent position  draws  the  accent  upon  itself,  is  followed  by 
a  number  of  less  important  words  expressive  of  seconda- 
ry qualities  or  circumstances,  which,  again,  are  succeeded 
by  an  important  word  which  forms  the  close  of  the  prop- 
osition or  period,  produces  the  same  effect :  the  period 
has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  and  the  words 
form  a  compact  whole,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  they  ex- 
press. Thus,  the  orator  need  but  follow  the  general  law, 
and  his  prose  will  naturally  be  rhythmical  and  melodious. 

[^  819.]  Note. — A  regular  verse  in  prose  is  considered  by  all  rhetoricians 
as  a  fault,  though  a  verse  is  occasionally  found  in  good  prose  writers. 
Nay,  it  seems  as  if  at  the  commencement  of  a  book  or  writmg ;  as,  e.  g., 
in  Livy,  Factttru9»e  operae  pretittm  «tm,  a  poetically  measured  start  were 
aimed  at.  But  an  hezametrical  close  should  certainly  be  avoided,  espe- 
daUy  in  tii0  comMiifttion  of  ekte  videhit  (^  ^^  ^^  ^  w).    This  caation  if 
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Ui8  mora  iiecaani7,ai  tn  tliep«nif«  eoottroction 
A  cadence.    See  my  note  on  Uic ,  m  Var.,  iL,  0. 

Ififltuf,  that  ii,  tbe  concunence  of  long  vowels  at  the  end  of  one  fnad 
and  the  bcqpnning  of  another,  ahonld  be  avoided  aa  much  as  poarible ;  lor 
a  GODCorrence  of  short  vowels,  or  of  a  long  vowel  followed  k^  a  abort  cne, 
is  not  objectionshle.    Comp.  i  6. 

[§  820.]  22.  The  language  of  the  orator  di&ni  ftom 
common  pzxxie  chiefly  in  the  use  of  tropes  Budjlguret^  tbac 
these  terms  denote  modes  of  expression  varying  finom  the 
common  form.  These  modes  of  expression,  when  they 
consist  in  single  words,  are  called  trapes;  and  when  in 

EositiaaBf  ^figures.  There  are  severaL  tropeSf  i.  e.,  modes 
'Inch  one  word  is  used  for  another  for  die  aaJca  of 
>rical  Tariety  and  ornament : 

Metaphora  or  trandaUOf  a  contracted  simile ;  e.  g.,  stg^ 

tes  sitiunt^  homo  asper^Julmina  doquentitte/ 
i8^»en2oc4e»  when  a  part  is  mentioned  mstead  of  the  whole; 

e.  g.,  tectum  for  aomsuf 
Mettmymia,  when  a  thing  is  expressed  by  means  of  dx^ 

cumstances  connected  with  it;  e.  g.,  segne  atktm;  Vtd 

canms  for  ignis^  Ceres  for  pants; 
AMUmomasia,  substituting  odier  nouns  fbr  a  proper  name; 

e.  g.,  Romanae  do^uentiae princeps,  for  Cicero; 
Kardxpijot^j  the  use  of  a  word  in  an  improper-  sense,  when 

the  language  is  in  want  of  a  proper  or  specific  term ; 

e.  g.,  aedificare  naves  ; 

and  other  tropes  less  applicable  to  the  Latin  language. 
Tbe  store  of  words  and  expressions  which  have  come 
down  to  us  and  are  collected  in  dictionaries,  must  decide 
upon  the  degi-ee  of  propriety  Eutid  applicability  of  these 
tropes. 

[§821.]  23.  Tbe^^wrc*  admit  a  greater  freedom  in  their 
use.  They  are  divided  into^gurae  sententiarum  andj^g-- 
urae  verhorum  ;  the  former  are  modes  ^f  conceiving  and 
shaping  an  idea  or  thought,  which  differ  from  the  common 
or  vulgar  mode;  the  lattei  have  reference  merely  to  a 
different  expression  of  the  same  idea,  and  are  thereforfe, 
as  it  were,  transformations  of  the  same  body.  A  knowl- 
edge and  practice  in  the  use  of  figures  is  interesting  and 
important  even  for  the  beginner,  since  in  them  lies  tbe 
secret  of  the  most  admired  portion  of  the  rhetoric  art ; 
and,  in  fact,  they  are  indispensable  for  the  orator,  although 
the  essential  part  of  hi?  art  consists  in  far  different  things. 
Viz.,  the  invention  and  adequate  arrangement  and  dispo 
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itioii  of  his  thoughts.  The  figurae  verhorum  arise  from 
addition,  from  resemblance  of  sound  and  form,  and  sup- 
pression. 

The  following  arise  from  addition :  geminatio,  a  doub* 
ling  of  words ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr,,  v.,  62,  cruXy  crux  in- 
jiuam^  misero  et  aerumnoso  comparabatur ;  hravcuftopd, 
repetitio,  repetition;  i.  e.,  when  the  several  members  of  a 
proposition  begin  with  the  same  word ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Cat^ 
I.,  1,  Nihilne  te  noctumum  praesidium  PcUatii,  nihil  urbis 
vigiliaef  nihil  timor  poptdif  nihil  consensus  bonorum  omni" 
um,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  hahendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  ho 
rum  ora  vultusque  movenmt  t  Comp.  p,  Arch.j  9,  21 ;  in 
RulL,  ii.,  6.  The  reverse  (i.  e.,  when  the  same  word  is 
used  at  the  end  of  several  members)  is  called  dvTiarpofftrf, 
conversio,  Complexio  arises  from  a  combination  of  rep- 
etitio  and  conversio  ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  RulL^  ii.,  9,  Quis  legem 
tulit?  RuUus,  Quis  majorem  partem  populi  suffragiis 
prohibuit  ?  Rullus,  Quis  comitiis  praefiiit  ?  Rullus. 
Quis  decemviros  quos  voluit  renuntiavit  ?  Idem  Rullus, 
Traductio,  when  a  word  from  a  preceding  clause  is  re- 
peated in  the  following,  as  in  the  Auct.  ad  Her,,  iv.,  14, 
jEum  tu  hominem  appellas,  qui  si  Juisset  homo,  nunquam 
tam  crudeliter  vitam  hominis  petisseL  Hokvavvderov,  i.  e, 
the  repetition  of  the  same  conjunction ;  e.  g.,  ad  Her,^  iv., 
19,  Et  inimico  proderas,  et  amicum  laedebas^  et  tibi  ipsi 
non  consulebas. 

[§  822.]  From  resemblance  of  sound  and  form,  or  sym- 
metry, arise,  napovoiJMaia,  annominatio,  when  words,  with 
some  resemblance  of  sound,  are  placed  together,  or,  rath- 
er, in  opposition ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.,  v.,  10,  ut  eum  non 
facile  non  modo  extra  tectum^  sed  ne  extra  lectum  quidem 
quisquam  videret;  in  Cat,<,  i.,  12,  hanc  reip  pestem  non 
paulisper  reprimi^  sed  in  perpetuum  comprimi  volo;  de 
Off,,  i.,  23,  expetenda  magis  est  decemendi  ratio,  quam  de- 
certandi  fortitude.  For  more  examples,  see  my  note  on 
Cic,  in  Verr,,  iv.,  5,  10.  *Ofioi67Tro)Tov,  when  the  same 
cases  are  in  several  members  of  the  proposition ;  and  dfioi- 
oriXevTov,  when  the  members  end  similarly;  e.  g.,  both 
united  occur  in  Cic,  p.  Clu,,  6,  Vicit  pudorem  libido,  timo- 
rem  audacia,  rationem  amentia.  To  these  may  be  added 
la6K(»)Xov ;  i.  e.,  when  the  members  are  of  (about)  equal 
length  ;  e.  g.,  Auct.  ad  Her,,  iv.,  20,  Alii  fortuna  fdicita- 
tern  deditf  huic  industria  virtutem  comparavit.     Compare 


Hm  qvotadon  6om  Cuv»  jp«  Cktecina,  dX  the  ead  df  §  816 
'AnnlBercv^  ^>poiidon,  reqoire«  thU  •jrmmetay;  e,  g.»  Cux» 
p.  Jfti?.,  4,  Est  tgiiur  haec,judiceg^  non  scripta,  $ed  naia  las^ 

ip§a  arripmmus,  kamrimm,  eaopreiumut,  ad  qM€^m  mm  docU^ 

UdfibeU^ntmimliiMiitniimiiln^nmmMt^^  Of  a  similar 
aature  u  dvT«/ierc6aA.^,  c9mmm$atio^  where  the  opposition 
isexpresaedbyaii'iaveiCed  ozderof  thepvoposilami;  e.g.« 
md  Ar^^vr. ^2^9 Quia  §iiiAiiu  «(«  eareiaoet^ium  tamm  gma 
trneei,  ea  re  MiuUus  e$;  tipallkiiiahfumspicim^mt^  picture 
taeUum  poOma  dA^  efM.  If  not  die  whoie  clause  is  i^- 
▼erted«  tbis  figuie  is  ealled  iir^atedoct  regrtmo;  e.  g.,  Cic^ 
Brtc^  39,  wt  doqum^wm  jwru  periimmms  Cr€^su9^  jmu 
periiaimm  elofumtiukmui  Soaewda  kabereiur,  Laatlj« 
KXif^t  gradaiio/  L  e.,  gradation^  at  the  same  time  ve- 
peatiag  the  jxreoeding  w^;  e*  g^  ad  Her.^iv^  26,  Impe- 
rimm  Uraectae/kUptmu  Aikiemenseit  Athemiffumm  p^tUd 
MmU  Spartiatatt  Spartiaiat  tuperavere  Thi^ni^  TMiim0$ 
Macedanm  vicenmi^  qm  ad  imperimm  Graedae  hreni  temr 
pore  adfimmertmf  Jjtiam  hdh  mbaetam^ 

[§  823.|  The  followmg  arise  from  nippreesien :  itrmfiA" 
iniffi^9  ayi  loteiitional  hreaJdiigoff  in  the  cuddle  €{%  flfieedi; 
e.  g^  Ci«,y  j9.  Mil^  12»  De  neetro  ttiim  (NNntviw^-Maii  aiudm 
totum  dicere,  Videte  quid  ea  vitU  lex  habiturajkerit,  cufue . 
periculoga  etiam  reprehensio  est,  and  the  well-known  pas- 
sage of  Virgil  fAen,f  i.,  135),  Quos  ego — sed  motos  praes' 
tat  componere  fluctus,  'AovvderoVf  dissolutio,  the  omission 
of  the  copulative  conjunctions ;  e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Quintilian, 
ix.,  3,  50,  Qui  indicahantuTf  eo9  vocari^  custodirif  ad  senO" 
turn  adduci  jussL  Correctio,  kiravopBd^aig^  the  correction 
of  an  expression  just  made  use  of;  e,  g.,  Cic,  in  Cat.,  i.,  1, 
hie  tamen  vivit,  Vivit  ?  immo  vero  etiam  in  ienatum  venit^ 
comp.  atqtte  adeo,  §  734.  Dubitatio^  intentional  doubt;  to 
which  the  figure  of  an  intentional  forgetting  and  recalling 
to  mind  may  a.lso  be  added ;  e.  g.,  ad  Her.^  iv.,  29,  Tu  is- 
tud  ausus  es  dicere^  homo  omnium  mortalium — nam  quo  te 
digno  morihus  tuis  appeUem  nomine  ? 

[§  824.]  We  must  leave  it  to  rhetoric  to  explain  the.^- 
urae  sententiantm :  some  of  them,  however,  are,  at  the 
same  time,  Jigurae  verhorum;  as,  e.  g.,  the  question  and 
the  exclamation,  which  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
m  Latin.  We  may  also  mention  the  addressing  ot  absent 
persons  or  things  without  life  {dnoOTpo<t>^) ;  e.  g.,  in  Cic. 
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p.  Mil.,  31,  Vm  enim  jam  ego,  AIia»i  tumuli  atque  luct, 
occ. ;  farther,  personificatioii ;  afl»  e.  g.,  Oieero  in  Cat,  L, 
7,  introduces  his  native  country  as  speakinff ;  hyperbole, 
irony,  simile,  sentence,  &c^  whose  manifold  use  must  be 
learned  from  the  writings  of  the  best  authors,  with  which 
we  strongly  advise  the  student  to  combine  the  study  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  books  of  Quintilian's  Institutio  Ora- 
toria,  and  the  excellent  fourth  book  of  the  Author  ad  He- 
rennium  among  Cicero's  rhetorical  writings. 

r§  825.]  We  add,  in  conclusion,  as  an  example  for  imi- 
tation, a  very  simple  proposition,  transformed  according  to 
the  several  figures  mentioned  above.  The  theme  or  sub- 
ject is  this,  litter  is  detector, 

Geminatio,     Litterae,  litterae,  inquam,  solae  me  delectant, 

Repetitio,  Litterae  me  puerum  aluerunt,  litterae  me  juve- 
nem  ah  infamia  lihidinum  servarunt,  litterae  virum  in 
rep*  administranda  adjuverunt,  litterae  senectutis  irnbe- 
cUlitatem  consolahuntur, 

Conversio.  Litterae  honestissima  voluptate  ohlectant,  re- 
rum  novarum  inventione  ohlectant^  immortalitatis  spe  cer^ 
tissima  ohlectant. 

Complexio.     Qui  litteris  delectatur,  qui  vero  inveniendo  de 
lectatur^  qui  doctrina  propaganda  delectatur,  eum  vos 
malum  esse  civem  putatis  ? 

Traductio,  Quid  vis  7  Tune  litteris  delectaris,  qui  litter- 
aramjundamenta  odisti  ? 

Polysyndeton.     Litterae  et  crudiunt  et  omant  et  ohlectant^ 
et  consolantur, 

ParonomoMa,  Qui  possim  ego  litteris  carere,  sine  quihus 
vitam  ipsam  agerem  invitus  ? 

'OfioiOTCTtoTOv,  dfjtoiOTeXevTov,  Num  putas  fieri  posse,  ut, 
qui  litterarum  studiis  teneatwr,  lihidinum  vinctdis  ohstrin- 
gatur? 

*AvTldsTov.  Qui  litteris  delectari  te  dicis,  voluptatihus  im- 
plicari  te  pateris  ? 

*AvTifi£Ta6oX,ri.  Non  quia  delector^  studeo  litteris:  sed 
quia  studeo,  detector, 

Crradatio.  Studia  mihi  litterarum  doctrinam ,  doctrina  gUh 
riam,  gloria  invidiam  et  ohtrectationem  comparavit, 

Aposiopesis,  Quid  1  Tu  audes  hoc  mihi  ohjicere,  qui  ni- 
hil unquam  invita  cxpetierim  nisi  virtutem  et  doctrinam: 
tu  quid  cxpetieris — sed  taceo,  ne  convicium  tihi  fedsse 
videar. 
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Kavvderov.     Quid  dicam  de  utilitate  litteramm  ?    Erudv- 

ufU,  omant,  oblectant,  consolantur. 
Correction     JLitterae  me  delectant:   quid  dice  delectaiUf 

Immo  consolantur^  ut  unicum  mihi  perfugium  praebent 

inter  has  vitae  lahoriosae  molestias, 
Vuhitatio,    Litterae  me  sive  erudiunty  sive  oblectant,  sive 

consolantur :  nam  quid  potissimum  dicam  nescio. 


APPENDIX!. 


OF  METRE ;   ESPECIALLY  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 

LATIN  POETS. 

[§  826.]  1.  The  words  of  a  language  consist  of  long  and 
short  syllables.  In  measuring  syllables,  the  time  consu- 
med in  pronouncing  a  short  syllable  is  taken  as  a  standard, 
and  this  portion  of  time  is  called  mora,  A  long  syllable 
takes  two  tnorae,  and  is  therefore,  in  this  respect,  equal 
to  two  short  syllables.  Which  syllables,  in  the  Latin 
language,  are  considered  short,  and  which  long,  has  been 
shown  m  Chap.  III.  From  the  combination  of  syllables 
of  a  certain  quantity  arise  what  are  called  Feet  f pedes J^ 
of  which  there  are  four  of  two  syllables,  eight-  of  three 
syllables,  sixteen  of  four  syllables,  thirty-two  of  five  syl- 
lables, &c.,  since  the  respective  number  of  syllables  ad- 
mits of  so  many  variations.  For  the  sake  of  brevity, 
specific  names  have  been  given  to  those  feet  which  con- 
sist of  two,  three,  and  four  syllables,  as  well  as  to  some 
of  five  : 

(aj  of  two  syllables  : 
^  ^  Pyrrhichius ;  bone^  pater^  lege. 
•.  -.  Spondeus ;  audax^  constans^  virtus. 
^  .  Iambus ;  potens^  patres^  l^unt. 

^  Trochaeus,  or  Choreus ;  laetusy  fortisy  gaudet, 

(h)  Of  three  syllables  : 
y^  >^  ^  Tribrachys ;  domitUy  dubitis,  legere. 

. Molossus ;  mirariy  libertaSy  legerunt, 

^  y^  ^  Dactylus ;  improbus^  omnta,  legerat. 
^  _  ^  Amphibrachys ;  amare^  peritusy  legebai, 
w  >-»  -  Anapaestus ;  bonitaSy  meditanSy  legerent. 

^ Bacchlus ;  doloreSy  amaviy  legebant, 

.  ^  ^  Amphimacer,  Creticus ;  feceranty  legeranty  cogitans. 
^  -  s^  PalirabacchTua,  Antibacchius ;  praeclaruSy  peccata^ 
l^isse. 

(c)  Of  four  syllables  : 
%  w  w  w  Proceleusmaticus ;  celeritery  memoriay  reiegere, 
^  ^  ^  ^  Dispondeus ;  praeceptoreSy  intermmpunty  perlegt 
runt 

Yy 


E. 


^  ^ lonicuB  a  miuori ;  adolescem,  generosi,  adamari. 

^  ^  louicus  araajori;  smuntia,  mittalnlis,  perlegeral 

_  ^  _  ^  Dltrocbaeua,  Diclioreus  ;  ejhicator,  infidelis,  erw- 

^  _  ^  _  Diiambus  j  amoeniCas,  renuniians,  supervenia. 

^ ^Andepastus;  verecundaa,  abundahit,  perillustria. 

_  ^  ^  _  Choriambus;  impatiens,  credulitas,  exiraioa. 
_  u  u  „  Paeon  primus  ;  credibitis,  Aiscoria,  aitonitua. 

^  _  ^  ^ sccundns  ;  modeslia,  amabUis,  idoneiu. 

„  ^  _  „ tertiua  ;  pueriUs,  opulenius,  medicamea. 

^  „  ^  _ qiiartus  ;  celeritas,  misericors,  reftigieTta 

^ EpitritLiB  primus ;  laboTondo,  reformidartt,  aaltt- 

_  „ 9ccunclu8  ;     administrans,    iTuperatrix, 

comprobavi. 

''as,  intdligena,  diasen- 


„ quaitufi;  aase7UatQr,infimtua,naturalia^ 

[§  827.]  3.  Theae  feel  arc,  as  it  wore,  tbe  material  of 
which  prose  and.  verse  are  equally  composed  :  but  white 
in  prose  the  sequence  and  alternation  of  long  and  short 
syllables  is  not  particularly  attended  to,  and  only  on  cet' 
tain  occasions,  ancient  poetry,  so  far  as  the  outward  form 
is  concerned,  consists  entirely  in  the  ailaptarion  of  words, 
by  the  arrangement  of  long  and  abort  syllablea,  to  the 
reception  of  the  Rhythm.  Rhythm,  in  this  respect,  is 
the  uniformity  of  the  duration  of  time,  in  the  raising  and 
':nking  ofthe  voice,  or  Arsia  and  Thtaia.  We  raise  and 
ink  the  voice  also  in  common  discourse,  but  not  at  defi- 
itervals,  nor  with  a  regular  retnm.  In  these  inter- 
vals, or  in  the  proportion  of  the  duration  of  the  Aisia  to 
the  duration  of  the  Thesis,  consists  the  difference  of  the 
Rhythm.  The  Arsis  is  either  equal  to  the  Thesis,  or 
twice  as  long,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  difference  ofthe  two 
feet,  die  Dactyl  and  the  Trochee,  i  „  „  and  C.  v,  tbe  Arsis 
(mw^ed  thus  ^)  being  combined  with  the  long  syllable. 
The  same  proportion  takes  place  when  the  Thesis  pre- 
cedes the  Arsis  in  the  Anapaest  and  Iambus  ^  ^C  and 
■J  —  The  first  species,  in  which  the  Arsis  forma  the  be- 
ginning, is  called  the  descendit»g  Rhythm;  the  other,  in 
which  the  Thesis  forms  the  beginning,  the  ascendtj^. 
From  these  simple  rhythms,  the  artificial  are  composed, 
by  the  comhination  of  two  simple  series  and  the  supprea- 
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non  of  a  Thesis,  viz.,  the  Paeonic,  Choriambic,  and  Ionic 

rhythms.     The  three  Paeonic  feet  are,  the  Creticus  ^  ^  ^ 

the  Bacchius  ^  -  -» wid  the  Andbacchius  ^tly^;  the  Cho- 

riambus  i  v^  ^  ^5  the  two  Ionics  y^^CC  and  ^^^^.     In 

verses  of  simple  rhythm  Arsis  and  Thesis  are  joined  in 

alternate  succession ;  while  in  verses  of  a  complicate 

rhythm,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  foot  itself,  and  partly 

from  the  combination  of  two  feet,  one  Arsis  may  meet 

another  Arsis,  which  imparts  to  the  verse  an  animated 

and  impetuous  character. 

r^  828.]  iVbte.— The  metrical  intonation,  or  Ictus^  which  DelIIs  on  the 
syllable  that,  according  to  the  rhythm,  receives  the  Arsis,  is,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  entirely  independent  of  the  accent  of  words.  The  old  Latin  comic 
writers,  indeed,  have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  accent  of  words  into  con- 
formity with  the  rhythmical  intonation,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the^ 
allowed  themselves  many  shortenings  of  syllables  which  are  long  by  posi- 
tion ;  but,  fiur  from  making  the  accent  guide  the  rhythm,  they  only  enaeav- 
oured  to  produce  this  coincidence  in  the  middle  dipodia^  and  even  there  by 
no  means  uniformly.  In  the  other  parts  of  Latm  poetnr,  which  more 
closely  follow  the  regularity  of  the  Greek,  no  regard  at  all  is  paid  to  the 
accent  of  words,  any  more  than  by  the  Greeks ;  nay,  it  should  seem  that 
the  ancients  derived  a  pleasure  from  the  discordance  between  the  metrical 
intonation  and  the  ordmary  accent    In 

A'rma  vtrfimfue  etmd  Tnjai  qui  prhmu  ab  ori* 

^taliamfatd  pru/vgiiM  Lannaque  vent/, 
It  is  only  in  the  end  of  the  verses  that  the  prose  accent  and  the  metrical 
intonation  coincide.  In  the  recitation  of  verse  the  latter  should  predomi- 
nate, but  not  so  as  entirely  to  suppress  the  ordinary  accent  of  words.  The 
metrical  accent,  or  tctu«,  has  the  power  of  giving  short  syllables  the  value 
of  long  ones.  This,  however,  is  not  frequent,  except  m  the  short  final 
syllable  of  polysyllabic  words  ending  in  a  consonant,  and  especially  where 
the  force  of  the  arsis  is  aided  by  the  principal  caesura  of  the  verse ;  e.  g., 
Virg.,  EcLf  X.,  69,  Omnia  vtndt  amor,  \  et  noa  cedmna  amori ;  Herat.,  Strm,^ 
i.,  5,  90,  caUuhu  ut  9oUdt  \  fntmeris  portare  viator  :  Ovid,  Art.  Am.j  iii.,  63, 
N9C  quae  praeteriit  |  itervm  rew>e<dtiiur  unda  ;  but  also  without  the  aid  of  the 
principal  caesura ;  e.  g.,  Hor^  Serm,,  ii.,  3,  260,  excluaus  qui  diatat  ?  \  agii 
«6t  secum;  ^^t^  ^t^***  Ovid,  Mttam.,  ix.,  610.  mm  adSt  apte  [non  l^it 
idonea,  crvio.  Final  syllables  ending  in  a  vowel  are  much  less  frequently 
lengthened  by  the  arsis.  It  has,  however,  been  remarked  (see  Schneider's 
EUmentarUhre^  p.  752),  that  this  occurs  surprisingly  often  with  the  enclitic 
que  in  the  second  foot  of  the  hexameter,  commonly  supported  by  the 
caesura,  of  which  we  shall  speak  under  No.  8 ;  e.  g.,  Virg.,  Atn.^  iii.,  91, 
lAminaqui  launuqut  da:  Ovid,  Met.^  v.,  484,  Sideraqui  vetUique  noeemL 
Short  monosyllabic  woras  are  never  lengthened  by  the  arsis. 

[§  829.]  3.  Several  feet,  united  in  one  simple  rhythm, 
constitute  a  series  fordoj.  The  dissyllable  feet,  i.  e.,  tro- 
chees and  iambi  (when  they  do  not  pass  into  another 
rhythm,  in  which  case  a  simple  foot  may  be  reckoned  as 
a  series),  are  united  into  such  series,  of  two  feet  each,  or 
dipodiae :  a  dipodia  is  also  called  a  metre ;  hence,  e.  g., 
an  iambic  verse  of  six  feet  is  called  an  iambic  trimeter 
(trimeter  iambicusj.    Of  the  feet  of  three  syllables,  the 
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dactyl,  according  to  the  metrical  writers,  makes  a  metre 
by  itself,  though  not  the  anapaest;  but  two  anapaests 
according  to  the  analogy  of  two  iambi,  make  an  anapaestic 
metre  fmetrum  anapaesticumj.  In  some  cases,  especially 
in  the  trochaic  verse,  the  end  of  a  series  is  marked  by  a 
syllaba  anceps  ;  i.  e.,  a  syllable  whose  natural  quantity  is 
not  attended  to,  but  which  reckons  long  or  short,  as  the 
rhythm  requires ;  consequently,  in  the  trochaic  rhythm 
(—  J)  short.  A  verse  consists  of  one  or  more  series  of  the 
same  or  different  rhythms.  It  is,  however,  distinguished 
from  the  series  itself  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  syllaba 
anceps,  which  is  only  allowed  sometimes  at  the  end  of 
the  series,  always  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  that 
hiatus  is  allowed,  and  that  a  pause  of  the  voice  takes 
place.  A  verse  is  called  by  the  Greek  name  acatalectictis 
when  the  feet,  or  metires,  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
complete ;  caialeciicus  when  they  want  one  syllable  or 
two,  or  even  a  foot.  Of  verses  which  consist  of  trisyllabic 
feet,  some  are  catalectici  in  syllabam^  in  which  one  sylla- 
ble only  remains  of  the  defective  foot ;  others  catalectici 
in  bisyllabum,  when  two  syllables  remain ;  as,  e.  g.,  in  the 
hexameter.  Trochaic  and  iambic  feet  can  be  catalectic 
only  in  syllabam, 

[§  830.]  Caesura  is  the  interruption  of  the  rhythm  by 
the  end  of  a  word.     In  the  dactylic  hexameter  of  Ovid, 

Ddnec  erisfelix,  multds  numerdbis  amicoSy 
or  in  the  one  of  Virgil, 

rnfandum  reglna  jubes  renovdre  dolorem, 

the  end  of  the  foot  is  throughout  at  variance  with  the  end 
of  the  word ;  and  while  the  rhythm  requires  the  union  of 
two  words,  the  sense  is  opposed  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
quires a  pause  at  the  end  of  each.  On  this  circumstance, 
however,  rests  the  connexion  of  the  feet,  and  a  loner 
verse  cannot  exist  without  some  caesurae,  especially  one 
towards  the  middle  of  the  line,  generally  called  emphati- 
cally the  caesura.  We  must  carefully  distinguish  incision 
from  caesura.  Incision  is  the  coincidence  of  the  end  of 
the  foot  with  the  end  of  the  word ;  and  in  some  species 
of  verse  (in  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  in  the  dactylic  pen- 
tameter, and  in  choriambic  verses)  it  is  essential,  and  is 
often  used,  also,  in  the  hexameter  under  certain  forms. 
[§  831.]  4.  In  what  follows,  we  shall  give  a  brief  ac- 
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count  of  those  species  of  verse  which  the  Roman  poets 
have  used,  and  of  the  laws  they  observed  in  their  struc- 
ture. We  shall  first  speak  of  verses  with  simple  rhythm, 
then  of  those  vdth  artificial  rhythm,  and  shall,  lastly,  add 
some  remarks  on  compound  verses,  and  on  the  combina- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  verse  to  a  lyric  strophe.  We 
shaU  thus  be  enabled,  at  the  same  time,  to  see  the  differ- 
ence of  the  forms  of  the  several  species  of  ancient  poetry. 
The  epic  makes  use  only  of  one  simple  rhythm,  the 
dactylic ;  while  the  drama  (with  the  exception  of  its  lyric 
part),  with  greater  variety,  moves  in  the  three  other  sim- 
ple rhythms,  the  iambic  trimeter,  however,  being  its 
principal  verse.  In  both  species  of  poetry,  verses  of  the 
same  measure  and  of  the  same  length  are  repeated  in 
uninterrupted  succession  (Kard  arixov),  Lync  poetry, 
on  the  contrary,  on  account  of  its  lively  character,  makes 
use  of  the  artificial  rhythms,  as  well  as  of  verses  of  com- 
pound or  mixed  rhythm ;  repeating,  however,  in  succes- 
sion verses  of  artificial  rhythm  only  in  some  of  its  species 
of  verse ;  while  in  the  others  compound  verses  are  com- 
bined into  a  rhythmical  whole,  called  strophe. 

[§  832.]  5.  Trochaic  verses,  as  has  been  observed  above, 
are  generally  measured  by  dipodiae.  But  the  tribrachys 
may  stand  for  the  trochee  without  injury  to  the  metre; 
and  as  the  last  syllable  of  the  series  is  doubtful,  a  spoudee 
or  an  anapaest  may  stand  in  the  second  foot;  or,  when 
the  verse  consists  of  several  dipodiae,  in  the  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth  foot.  Consequently,  this  is  the  measure 
of  the  trochaic  dipodia, 


As  the  arsis,  when  it  falls  on  two  short  syllables  after 
the  resolution  of  the  long  syllable,  cannot  be  expressed 
equally  on  both,  the  ictus  is  laid  on  the  first  of  die  two 
shorts. 

Note. — ^The  spondee  or  anapaest  in  the  uneven  places  (L  e.,  1, 3,  5,  dec.) 
is  found  only  in  the  Latin  comic  writers,  and  is  at  variance  with  pure 
rhythm.  The  dactyl  can  only  be  admitted  in  the  even  places  as  the  reso- 
lution of  the  spondees,  but  is  very  seldom  used,  and  is  still  more  unsuita- 
ble to  the  uneven  places,  where  even  the  spondee  is  only  admitted  by  too 
great  a  license. 

[§  833.]  The  most  common  species  of  trochaic  verse 
is  die  tetrameter  catalectic,  called,  in  Ladn,  quadratus^  or, 
from  the  number  of  the  complete  feet,  septmarius : 

Yy2 


I 
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It  has  its  incisicoi  after  the  second  dipodia,  where  a  woid 
ends.  In  Plautus  and  Terence,  that  is,  in  the  drama, 
many  scenes  are  found  in  this  measure,  which  is  well 
adapted  to  express  excitement  and  emotion.  The  fol- 
lowing example,  from  Terentianus  Maurus,  de  Syllab^ 
exhibits  the  pure  measure  :  we  have  marked  the  first 
arsis  of  the  dipodia  with  the  accent : 

JCulla  vox  humdna  constat  |  dbsque  septem  Uueria^ 
Bite  voccdes  vocavit  I  quas  magistra  Graecia  : 
Qufdquid  audis  praeter  istas,  \  pdra  sonij  nan  v6x  erit. 
QvKnque  contenta  istfiguris  |  Rdmuli  Lattnittxs, 

This  verse,  however,  is  not  found  in  such  purity  in  the 
comic  writers,  but  with  all  the  changes  mentioned  aboTe ; 
so  that  the  last  catalectic  dipodia  alone  shows  the  true 
measure.  In  the  foUovnng  passage  from  Terence,  Jlndr^ 
ii.,  1,  18,  foil.,  every  arsis  is  marked  with  the  accent : 

A'd  te  cuivenioy  apem^  saluteniy  \  consilium^  auxUium  ex- 

petens. 
Jfeque  pol  cdnsili  locum  hdbeo^  \  neque  ad  auxilium  cdpiam. 
Sed  istuc  qtudnam  est  ?     Hodie  uxdrem  \  dUtcis  7     ^^iuni 

Pamphiley 
Si  id  facis^  hodie  postrimum  |  me  vides.     Quid  ital     Ei 

mihu 
Vereor  dicere,  huic   die,  quaeso,  \  Byrria.     E'go  dicdm. 

Quid  est! 

Sp6nsam  hie  tuam  amat.     JVa«  fste  haud  mecum  \  aSmtU, 
E'hodum  dfc  mihi. 

[^  834.1  Note. — The  name  of  versus  itkyphaUicus  is  given  to  a  trochak 
▼erae  of  three  feet.  It  is  found  in  its  pure  measure  in  Horace,  at  the  cloie 
of  another  verse,  Carm.f  i.y  4,  appended  to  a  dactylic  tetrameter : 

SolvUur  acris  hiems  grata  vice  \  veris  it  Favoni, 

Ac  neque  jam  ttabuUs  gaudet  pecus^  |  aOt  orator  ignL 

[§  835.]  6.  The  iambic  rhythm  is  the  reverse  of  the 
trochaic,  as  it  begins  with  the  thesis,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  anacrusis  (prelude)  to  the  trochee.  As 
such  it  has  no  necessary  measure,  and  may  therefore  be 
long,  whence  arises  the  following  measure  of  the  iambic 
dipodia: 

Q   v^  ._ 

Consequently;  we  may  say,  that  instead  of  the  iambus  in 
all  places  the  tribrarhys  may  stand,  except. in  the  laot 
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place,  since  the  last  syllable  of  the  verse  is  anceps,  and 

cannot,  therefore,  be  resolved;   and  that  in  the  uneven 

places  1,  3,  5,  the  spondee,  and,  as  its  resolutions,  the 

anapaest  and  dactyl,  may  stand  instead  of  the  iambic  (of 

course,  so  that  the  second  half  of  the  dactyl  be  m  arsi^  and 

the  ictus  rest  on  the  first  of  the  two  short  syllables). 

[^  836.]  This  is  the  general  rule ;  but  poets  either  impose  restrictions 
on  themselves,  in  order  to  produce  gn^ater  harmony,  or  allow  themselves 
greater  latitude,  to  facilitate  the  composition  of  their  ▼ersec  The  earliest 
Greek  iambographi  are  most  careful  in  this  respect,  and  seldom  use  even 
the  tribrachys.  The  tragedians  much  more  frequently  admit  the  tribrachys 
in  all  places  but  the  last ;  the  spondee  and  dactyl,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  rule,  in  the  uneven  places :  they  do  not  like  the  anapaest ;  they 
use  it  almost  exclusively  in  the  first  place  and  in  a  whole  word,  but  in  all 
places  only  in  the  case  of  proper  names,  in  regard  to  which  greater  lati- 
tude must  be  allowed.  The  Greek  comic  writers  introduced  the  anapaest 
in  all  places,  the  last  being  always  excepted,  with  certain  limitations,  as 
when  a  dactyl  precedes.  The  Roman  comic  writers  and  Phaedrus  adopt- 
ed ail  these  Ucenses,  and,  besides,  admitted  the  si>ondee  in  the  even  places, 
so  that  in  their  verses  the  iambus  maintains  its  right  only  in  the  last  foot 
On  the  other  hand,  Horace,  in  his  Epodes,  and  SeniHsa  the  tragedian,  re- 
turned to  the  original  strictness,  and  they  only  use  the  tribrachys  instead 
of  the  iambus  occasionally  in  the  even  places ;  in  the  uneven,  l>esides  the 
iambus,  they  use  the  spondee,  and  rarely  the  anapaest 'or  dactyl ;  e.  g., 
Horat.,  Epod,,  2 : 

Hoa  intir  TpHlaa,  tU  jnvat  pasteu  oves 
Vider^  pro'phrantes  domum, 

Pdaitdtque  vemaSf  ditia  examen  domus, 
Circum  renidentea  Lares.  • 

Haec  H'bi  locuttu  feneraior  Atfiua^  6ce. 

[§  837.]  The  iambic  verse,  which  is  in  most  common 
use,  is  the  trimeter  acatalecticvs,  or,  from  the  number  of 
its  feet,  called,  in  Latin,  stnarius  ;  which  is  the  usual 
measure  of  the  dialogue  of  the  drama.  It  has  generally 
a  caesura  in  the  third  or  fourth  foot;  the  first  is  called 
pentkemimeral  {nevOrffUfiepri^)  after  the  fifih  half  foot,  the 
second  hephthemimeral  {k^ii^fUfiepri^)  after  the  seventh 
half  foot ;  e.  g.,  Hor.,  Epod,,  17  : 

Jam  jam  efficaci  \  do  mantts  scientiae 
Supplex,  et  oro  \  regno  per  Proserpinae^ 
Canidia^  parce  \  vocibus  tandem  sacris^ 
Citumque  retro  solve,  \  solvey  turbinem* 

It  may  be  combined  also  with  other  caesurae,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  third  and  fourth  verse  of  this  passage.  The 
metrical  writers  have  pointed  out  many  niceties  in  the 
structure  of  these  verses ;  as,  e.  g.,  that  the  third  and 
fourth  foot  ought  not  to  consist  of  sinele  words ;  that, 
when  the  last  word  is  a  creticus,  a  preceding  long  syllable 
ought  not  to  be  the  last  syllable  of  a  polysyllabic  word. 
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As  these  rules  and  observations  ha/e  reference  to  the 
Greek  tragedians  only,  farther  particulars  must  be  learned 
from  the  works  on  metre.  As  an  example  of  this  species 
of  verse,  we  take  a  passage  irom  Phaedrus,  'and  mark 
each  arsis  with  the  accent : 

M  rtvum  eundem  lupus  et  dgnus  venerant 

Sitt  compulsiy  superior  stahat  lupusy 

Longeque  inferior  dgnus.     Tuncfauce  improba 

Latro  fncitdttLSy  jurgii  causam  intulit : 

Cur,  inquitj  turbulentam  fecisti  mihi 

Istdm  bibenti  ?     Ldniger  contra  tiniens : 

Qui pdssum^  quaeso,fd'cere,  qudd quereris^  lupel 

[§  838.]  Verses  consisting  of  iambic  dimeters  are  com- 
monly found  in  Horace  in  the  Epodes,  subjoined  to  a 
longer  iambic  or  dactylic  verse  ;  e.  g.,  Epod,^  2  : 

Bedtus  Uhy  qui  procul  negotiisj 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortdlium, 
Patema  rura  bobus  exercet  suis^ 

Solutus  omni  fenore. 

Or,  Epod.,  14 : 

Mdllis  inertia  cur  tatitdm  diffdderit  imii 

Oblivionem  sensibus, 
Candide  Maecenas^  occidis  saepe  rogando  : 

DeuSy  deus^  nam  me  vetat. 

The  metre  in  which  a  trimeter  is  followed  by  a  dimeter 
was  that  in  which  Archilochus,  the  most  ancient  writer 
of  iambic  verse,  composed  his  poems. 

Dimeter  catalectic  verses,  of  which  the  first  foot  may 
be  a  spondee,  or  instead  of  it  an  anapaest,  but  of  which 
the  other  feet  are  pure,  are  found  among  the  Roman  poets 
who  have  come  down  to  us,  only  in  Seneca  in  choruses ; 
e.  g.,  Med,,  862,  foil. : 

Ut  tigris  orba  gndtis 

Cursufurente  lustrat 

Gangeticum  nemusj  sic 

Frendre  nescit  iras 

Medea,  ndn  amdres. 

And  Terentianus  Maurus  uses  this  verse  in  speaking  of  it : 

Et  condere  inde  carmen 
Multi  Solent  poetae 
Uoratium  videmus 


/ 
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Versus  tenoris  hujus 
Jfusquam  locasse  jtigesj 
*dt  Arbiter  disertus 
Libris  suis  frequentat, 

[§  839.]  Tetrameter  iambics,  complete  and  incompletOi 
are  common  in  the  Roman  comic  writers ;  the  first  are 
called  octonariiy  the  others  septenariiy  from  the  number 
of  the  complete  feet.  An  example  of  octonarii  is  found, 
Terent.,  ^ndr ,  i.,  3,  init : 

Enimvero^  Dave^  nil  locist  |  segnitiae  neque  soc6rdiae^ 
Quantum  intellexi  mo  do  senis  \  sentintiam  de  niiptiis^ 

Quae  s(  non  astu  prdvidentur^  me  aut  herum  pe^sumdabunt, 

JSTec  quid  agam  certum  est :  Pdmphilum  \  ne  adjutem  an 

auscuitem  sent. 
Si  ilium  relinquo^  ejus  vUae  ttmeo  :  sin  opMulor^  hujus 

minus. 

The  septenarii  have  a  very  lively  and  animated  rhythm. 
There  is  an  incision  in  the  middle.  An  example  is, 
Terent.,  Jlndr.^  iv.,  2,  11 : 

Per  dmnes  adjur6  deosy  \  nunquam  edm  me  deserturum, 
JSTon^  si  capiundos  mihi  sciam  esse  inimicos  omnes  hd'mines^ 
Hanc  mi  expetivi :  cdntigity  \  conveniunt  mores.     Valeant^ 
Qui  int&r  nos  discidium  volunt :  |  hanc  nVsi  mors  mi  ddimei 
nemo. 

[§  840.]  7.  The  halting  iambus  ^CAo/iam^w«J,  or  Scazon 
((Ticd^cjv),  called  also  Hipponactean  verse,  Id  ^  compound 
verse,  and  therefore  properly  belongs  to  another  place, 
but  may  be  conveniently  treated  of  here,  that  it  may  not 
be  separated  from  the  other  iambic  verses. 

The  choliambic  is  an  iambic  senarius,  ihstead  of  the 
last  foot  of  v\rhich,  however,  a  trochee  is  introduced,  the 
fifth  foot  being,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  usually  a  pure 
iambus.  This  species  of  verse  is  adapted  to  satire ;  the 
Roman  poets,  however,  especially  Catullus,  have  also 
employed  it  for  the  expression  of  the  softer  feelings ;  e.  g., 
in  the  8th  poem,  where  it  is  particularly  suitable : 

Miser  Catulle  desinas  inepttre, 
Et  qudd  tides  perisse,  perditum  ducas, 
Futsere  quondam  cdndidi  tibi  sdlesy 
Quum  ventitabaSy  qu6  puella  dUcebat 
^mdta  nobis  qudtuum  amabitur  nUllOm 
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Ibi  Ula  mtdta  tUm  jocosa  fiSbant, 

Quae  t(i  volebas^  n^c  pudla  ndlebat. 

Fulsere  vere  cdndidi  tibi  soles  I 

JVunc  ilia  non  volt,  tu  qtioque  impotens  n6lij 

J^Tec  qtidefugit  sector e,  nee  miser  vive. 

[§  841.]  8.  Of  all  the  dactylic  metres,  the  Hexameter  is 
the  most  used.  Being  employed  especially  in  epic  poe- 
try, it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  heroic  verse.  It 
properly  consists,  according  to  its  name,  of  six  dactyls, 
for  the  last  of  which,  however,  a  trochee  (or,  as  the  last 
syllable  is  doubtful,  a  spondee)  is  always  substituted. 
The  first  four  places  admit  dacty^ls  or  spondees  without 
distinction,  and  the  verse  gains  in  strength  and  variety  by 
their  intermixture,  all  dactyls  producing  too  tripping  a 
movement ;  all  spondees  too  heavy  a  movement.  These 
effects  Virgil  has  designedly  produced  in  the  verses 

Quddrupeddnte  putrem  sonitu  quatit  iingula  cdmpum, 
rili  inter  sese  magna  vi  brdchia  tollunt. 

In  the  fifth  place  a  spondee  seldom  occurs,  but  when 
it  does  occur,  a  dactyl  generally  precedes.  Such  a  verse 
is  called  versus  spondiacus.  It  has  a  hard  and  heavy 
sound,  but  the  slowness  of  its  movement  is  often  suited  to 
the  thought,  and  therefore  constructed  on  purpose.  In 
such  lines  the  Roman  poets  are  fond  of  placing  a  word 
of  four  syllables  at  the  end  of  the  verse ;  as,  Virg.,  EcL,  iv., 
49,  and  .^en.,  ii.,  68, 

Cara  deum  soboles,  magnum  Jovis  incrementum, 
Consiitit,  atque  oculis  Phrygia  agmina  circujnspexit. 

Ovid,  Met,,  vi.,  69,  Et  vetus  in  tela  deducitur  arguinentum^ 

Ibid.,  128,  JSPeocilibus  Jiores  hederis  habet  intertextos. 

Note. — A  word  of  three  syllables  at  the  end  of  a  spondiacus  would  bring 
the  ictus  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  word,  and  this  is  contrary 
to  the  Roman  system  of  accentuation,  which  is  not,  indeed,  generalhr  at- 
tended to  in  the  construction  of  the  hexameter,  but,  at  the  end  of  the 
verte,  is  generally  made,  if  possible,  to  harmonize  with  the  ictus.  Fast 
this  reason,  the  best  metricians  avoid  using  a  word  of  three  syllables  at  the 
end  of  the  spondiac  verse,  or,  at  least,  they  make  a  monosyllabic  word  pre- 
cede it  (as,  e.  g.,  Juvenal,  Sat.f  iv.,  87,  turn  quo  de  fluviis  out  aeatibua  md 
nimboso  Vere  locuturi,  and  in  many  other  passages).  Proper  names,  how- 
ever, render  exceptions  necessary. 

[§  842.]  The  poets  bestowed  especial  care  on  the 
caesura  of  this  verse,  as  it  is  too  long  to  be  read  in  one 
breath ;  and  by  this  means  it  obtains  a  fresh  variety,  the 
caesura  producing  an  apparent  change  in  the  rhythm. 
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The  caesura  most  natural  and  the  most  common  is  that  in 
the  third  foot,  either  after  the  arsis,  or  in  the  thesis,  i.e., 
after  the  first  short  syllable  of  the  dactyl.  The  former  is 
called  the  ciusura  {toimtj)  nevdTjfUfjLeprjg  (stmiquinaria),  or 
masculine ;  the  other  is  called  by  the  Greek  writers  on 
metre  caesura  Kard,  rpirov  rpoxcuov^  and  by  the  modems 
the  trochaic  caesura,  because  a  trochee  ^  ^  immediately 
precedes,  or  the  feminine,  because  the  half  of  the  verse 
ends  in  the  thesis.  In  ancient  heroic  poetry  the  mascu- 
line caesura  is  the  prevalent  one ;  the  trochaic,  which  is 
really  expressive  of  less  force,  is  also  oft»n  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  thought  or  sense.  If  the  cae- 
sura is  not  in  the  third  foot,  it  generally  is  in  the  fourth ; 
but  here  only  one  species  of  it  is  allowed,  that  after  the 
arsis,  l^his  is  called  k<pdrnuiiepii^  (semiseptenariaj,  and  is 
considered  a  beauty  when,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  u  les& 
considerable  caesura  in  the  seconcL  foot.  Catull.,  Epithal,^ 
Pel.,  139, 

Eumenides  \  qutbus  angutneo  ||  redimita  capillo. 

Virg.,  .den.,  i.,  &, 

Quidve  ddens  \  regina  deum  y  tot  volvere  casus. 

[^  843.]  Not*  1. — Every  well-constructed  hexameter  has  one  of  these 
three  caesurae ;  with  them  may  be  combined  several  others  made  of  the 
single  feet.  And  in  this  respect  the  caesura  after  the  first  arsis  is  particu* 
larly  deserving  of  notice,  as  giving  great  emphasis  to  a  monosyllabic  word. 
In  the  principal  caesura  of  the  verse,  poets  frequently  introduce  a  pause 
in  the  sense,  which  must  be  attended  to  in  determining  which  caesura  is 
the  principal  one ;  for  it  oftens  happens  that  at  the  common  place  for 
the  caesura,  in  the  third  foot,  there  is  a  caesura  in  the  word,  and  in  the 
foarth  foot,  besides  the  caesura  in  the  word,  also  a  pause  in  the  sense.  In 
this  case  the  latter  is  to  be- considered  as  toe  principal  caesura,  and  to  be 
distinguished  accordingly  in  reciting;  e.  g.,  Hor.,  Serm,,  i,  4,  61, 

Pottgiiom  diacordia  tetra 
JBelUferralot  potUs  portasque  r^fregitf 

the  caesura  irevOriutfupq^  would  separate  the  adjective  from  the  substan- 
tive ;  it  is  better,  therefore,  after  postea,  where  by  means  of  ^u«,  at  least,  a 
new  noun  is  added.  In  like  manner,  it  does  not  appear  doubtful  to  us  that 
in  Herat.,  Epiat.^  ii.,  3, 137,  the  caesura  should  be  made  thus : 

ForfimoM  Priami  eantab*  \  et  nobiU  baUumt 


Fcriunean  Priami  \  cantabo  et  nobUe  belhan  ; 

for  the  elision  of  the  vowel  does  not  prevent  the  caesura,  the  word  being 
regaided  as  closed  before  the  elided  vowel. 

\%  844.1  A  peculiar  kind  of  indsion  is  that  which  is  called  caesura  bucoliea, 
in  whichooth  the  sense  and  the  word  close  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot. 
It  may  also  be  joined  with  one  of  the  before-mentioned  principal  caesurae, 
but  the  pause  in  ^e  sense  coinciding  with  the  end  of  the  foot,  of  course 
compels  the  reciter  to  make  a  longer  pause  than  usual  before  the  fifth 
foot    This  caesura  bucoliea  sometimes  beautifully  expresses  the  rapiditf 
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of  a  lively  movement  till  it  comes  to  a  sudden  check :  bat  in  conseqnenoe 
of  the  disproportionate  shortness  of  the  last  member  of  the  verse,  it  gen- 
erally makes  the  impression  of  an  uncultivated  simplicity ;  and  tius  ap- 
pears to  be  the  reason  why  it  was  so  much  used  by  the  Greek  bucobc 
poets,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name. 

[i  645.]  Note  2. — A  monosyllabic  woid  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  if  another 
monosyllable  does  not  precede,  produces  a  singular  effect,  by  compelling 
the  reader,  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood,  to  lay  an  accent  upon  it, 
which  is  not  suited  to  the  thesis.  This  effect,  however,  is  sometimes  de- 
signedly produced  by  the  poets,  either  to  express  something  harsh  and 
rough,  or  in  a  ludicrous  way  something  which  is  unexpected ;  e.  g., 

D6t  lahUf  insequitiir  |  cumulo  praeruptus  eujuae  mons, 

Virg.,  Aen,,  i,  106. 
UliCf  at  plrhibhU  \  aut  intempeata  silet  nox, 

Virg.,  Georg.^  L,  247. 
Parturiunt  monteSf  \  nascetur  ridicuhts  mus. 

Horat.,  Art,  Poet,,  13&. 

[§  846.]  9.  Next  to  the  hexameter,  the  most  common 
dactylic  verse  is  the  pentameter.  It  has  this  name  from 
its  containing  the  number  of  five  complete  metres  ;  but  it 
has  properly  six  feet,  of  v^hich  the  third  and  sixth  are 
incomplete.     The  measure  is  the  following  : 

y  —  y  —  y  \  y        /        / 

mm    \,/S^    .M     \^\^    —       I       m^    \J    \J    mm    \J    \J    .mm 

In  the  second  half  there  must  be  pure  dactyls  ;  and  in 
the  first,  dactyls  and  spondees  are  commonly  intermixed ; 
for  two  spondees  give  a  hardness  to  the  rhythm.  After 
the  third  arsis,  where  the  caesura  is  invariable,  a  pause 
equivalent  to  two  morae  must  be  made  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  rhythm.  Hence  the  lengthening  of  a  short  syl- 
lable by  the  force  of  the  arsis  is,  according  to  the  strict 
rule,  in  this  place  not  admissible,  though  there  are  sev- 
eral exceptions  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  poets.  (Re- 
specting the  Greek,  see  Friedemann,  Dissert,  de  media 
Syllaba  Pentametri^  in  Spitzner's  work,  De  Versu  Crraeco- 
rum  HeroicOy  Lips.,  1816.)  There  is  the  same  pause  at 
the  end  of  the  verse,  where,  according  to  the  general  rule, 
a  short  syllable  may  stand,  but  in  fact  is  rarely  found  in  a 
word  ending  in  a  short  vowel.  This  verse  commonly 
ends  in  words  of  two  syllables,  and  words  of  three  sylla- 
bles are  not  often  used  for  the  conclusion,  as  the  accent 
in  these  falls  unpleasantly.  This  verse  is  used  only  as  an 
appendage  to  an  hexameter,  and  both  together  constitute 
the  elegiac  verse.  Although  originally  employed  on 
mournful  or  amatory  subjects,  it  was  soon  turned  to 
lighter  topics  ;  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  a  long  poem,  and 
is  best  suited  to  epigrammatic  and  sententious  poetry: 
e,  g..  Martial,  Epigr.,  v.,  76, 
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Profectipoto  Mithridates  saepe  veneno 
Tdxica  nepossHU  stteva  nocire  sibi: 

Tu  guogue  cavisti^  coenando  tarn  male  semptr^ 
M  posses  unqudniy  Cinna^  perirefame. 

[§  847.1  10.  Of  the  other  dactylic  verses  we  shall  men- 
tion the  dimeter  catalecHcus,  called,  also,  verstfs  Jldonius^ 

»-  v^  v^  ^  W 

used  as  an  appendage  to  other  verses  in  lyric  poetry. 
Farther,  the  tetrameter  catalecticusy  or  versus  Jllcmanius, 
from  the  lyric  poet  Alcman,  who  frequently  used  it :  the 
last  foot  of  it  is  preserved  pure. 

The  trimeter  catalecticus  in  syllabam^ 

/  —  /  —  ^ 

used  by  Horace,  after  the  example  of  Archilochus,  before 
or  after  a  dimeter  iambicus  ;  e.  g.,  Epod,^  11, 

Fnachid,  furere  I  sUvis  honor  em  decutit 
Fervididre  mero  ]  arcana  promor&t  loco  ; 

and  Epod.y  13, 

Tu  vtna  Torquatd  move  |  cSnsule  pressa  meo 
Levdre  duris  pictora  \  sdllicitddinibus, 

Horace  uses  the  tetrameter  catalectictts  as  an  appendage 
to  the  heroic  hexameter,  Carm.^  i.,  7, 

Mbus  ut  obscuro  \  deterget  nubila  coelo 
Sa^e  JSTotus,  neque  parturit  imbres 
PerpetuoSy  \  sic  tu  sapiens  \  finire  memento 
Tristitiam  vitaeque  Itibores. 

[§  848.]  11.  The  anapaestic  rhythm  (v^  ^^  ^  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  dactylic.  Instead  of  the  pure  anapaest,  the 
spondee,  dactyl,  or  proceleusmaticus  may  stand,  but  the 
ictus  must  be  placed  as  in  the  pure  anapaest,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  dactyl  must  be  read,  not  ^ ^ w,  but  ^C^ 

Anapaests  are  used  by  the  Greek  tragic  and  comic 
poets  most  frequently  in  systems,  in  which  there  is  no 
doubtful  syllable,  except  at  the  end ;  but  they  are  gen- 
erally divided  into  dimeters.  A  system  always  ends  in  a 
dimeter  catalecticus  in  syllabam^  called  versus  paroemiacus. 
This  is  usually  preceded  by  a  monometer,  hence  called 
basis  anapaestica ;  and  sometimes  such  a  verse  is  intro- 
duced in  the  middle  of  the  system.  In  the  Roman  poets, 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find  but  few 

Zz 
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anapaests  of  this  kind ;  Terenc6  nowhere  uses  fliem ; 
Plautus  not  unfrequently,  but  with  difficult  measures  and 
many  hcenses ;  Seneca  the  tragedian  did  not  use  the 
paroemiacus,  whence  his  anapaests  have  no  proper  close. 
Asides  these  dimeters,  the  Greeks  very  frequently  use 
the  tetrameter  catalecticus  in  syllabam^  which  has  a  caesura 
in  the  middle,  after  the  second  dipodia.  Plautus  like- 
wise uses  it ;  but  as  he  indulges  in  great  licenses,  and  as 
his  text  is  very  corrupt,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Hermann's  Elementa  Boctrin.  Metr.^  p.  405,  folL  We 
take  a  specimen  of  the  dimeter  anap.  from  Seneca,  Hipp^ 
974 

Res  humanas  ordX'ne  nullo 
Fortdna  regit  spargttque  manu 
MuneWd  caeca,  pejdrUfovens. 
Vindt  sanctos  dira  Itbido, 
Fraus  sMimi  regnat  in  aula  / 
Trade^re  turpi  fascis  populus 

Gaude%  eosdem  colit  dtque  odit, 
Tristis  virtus  perversd  tulit 
PraemVa  recti,  castas  sequitur 
Mala  paupertas  :  vitidque  potens 
Regnant  adulter. 
0  vane  pudor  falsdmque  decus! 

[§  849.]  12.  The  artificial  rhythms  arise  from  the  sim- 
ple, by  the  suppression  of  a  thesis ;  hence,  each  foot  of 
these  rhythms,  having  a  double  arsis,  is  equivalent  to  a 
metre.  By  this  collision  of  one  arsis  with  another,  the 
impression  of  vehemence  and  violence  is  produced ;  and 
the  Roman  lyric  and  dramatic  poets,  vdth  whom  verses 
of  this  kind  supply  the  place  of  the  choral  songs  of  the 
Greeks,  have  made  good  use  of  them.  From  the  com- 
bination of  the  uneven  rhythm  (v^  i^  or  i^  J)  arise  the  Poe- 
onic  rhythms,  exhibited  in  their  purity  in  the  Creticus 
^s^tlt  the  Bacchius  ^  ri  ^,  and  the  Antibacchius  i  ^  ^ 
This  rhythm  is  called  Paeonic,  because  these  feet  were 
regarded  as  originating  from  contractions  of  the  four 
Paeons  ;  for  the  Creticus  r:^  ^  ^  is  equivalent  to  the  first 
Paeon  ^  ^  (7^>  and  to  the  fourth  C^  ^  C ;  the  Bacchius 
w  ^  -  to  the  second  Paeon  ^  ^  C^  \  and  the  Antibacchius 
i  ;i  ^  to  the  third  Paeon  C^  C,  ^.  From  the  even  rhythm 
(^  w  w  or  ^  ^  ^)  arose,  by  combination,  the  Choriambic  and 
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Imiic  rhythm ;  the  Choriambic  C^j^jCi  the  Ionic  in  two 
forms,  a  majori  ^ ^  ^ ^  a  minori  y^^^^^. 

[§  850.]  13.  The  Creticus  C^C  allows  the  resolution 
of  either  arsis,  but  at  the  close  of  the  verse  only  the  reso- 
lution of  the  first  into  two  shorts.  In  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence it  is  commonly  used  in  tetrameters,  a  dimeter  being 
occasionally  inserted.  In  the  following  example,  fi-om 
Terence,  Jlndr,y  iv.,  1,  a  dactylic  verse  begins  : 

Hdcine  credibile  aut  memordHnle, 

Tdnta  vecdrdia  inn&ta  cuiqttam  Ht  sietj 

U't  malts  gaMeant  dtqite  ex  incdmmodis 

^'Iterius  sua  ta  comparent  cdmmoda  ?  ah 

rdne  est  verum  ?  immo  id  est  ge'nus  hominum  pissumum^  in 

Benegandd  modo  quis  pudor  paifUum  adest^ 

P6st,  ubi  tempu^  promissa  jam  perfici, 

Tdm  coacti  necessdrio  se  aperiunt. 

An  iambic,  verse  forms  the  conclusion  {clausula), 

fdl  opitst  I  ibi  verentur, 

[§851.]  14.  The  Bacchius  v^  ^^  is  frequently  used  by 
the  Roman  comic  poets  in  systems  and  in  verses.  It 
admits  the  resolution  of  either  arsis  ;  the  latter,  however, 
not  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  because  the  syllable  is  doubt- 
ful The  close  of  such  verses  is  iambic  or  anapaestic ; 
e.  g.,  Terence,  Jlndr,^  iii.,  2, 

JldhdCy  Jlrchylis^  quae  adsolent  quaeque  opdrtet 
Signa  esse  ad  salutemy  omnia  huic  esse  video. 
J^unc  primumfac  istaec  lavit^  post  de(nde 
Quodjussi  ei  dari  HUtere^  et  quantum  imperdvi 
Date :  mdx  ego  hue  revertor. 

In  the  second  verse,  in  the  foot  ^e  video^  the  first  arsis 
is  resolved  into  two  shorts,  vide  ;  in  the  fourth  verse,  in 
the  foot  dari  bihe^  the  second  arsis  is  resolved.  The  ictus, 
as  it  cannot  be  laid  upon  both  syllables,  is  placed  upon 
the  first  of  the  two  shorts.  The  ^ntibacchius  does  not 
form  any  verse. 

[§  852.]  15.  The  most  common  kind  of  verse  of  the 
Ionic  species  a  majori  {^tl  ^f  J)  is  the  tetrameter  brachy- 
catalectus,  also  called  Sotadeus^  the  poet  Sotades  having 
written  his  poems  in  this  metre.  Its  original  measure  if 
this: 
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But  as  the  long  syllables  may  be  resolved,  and  a  trochalo 
dipodia  may  be  substituted  for  an  lonicus,  it  admits  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  belongs  altogether  to  the  most 
difficult  metres.  Terentianus  Maurus  employs  it  in  his 
poem  on  the  letters,  and  generally  uses  the  trochaic  di- 
podia instead  of  the  third  lonicus  a  majori.  We  take 
the  beginning  of  his  poem  as  an  example,  and  divide  the 
metres  : 

Elementd  ru\des  quae  pue\r68  docent  ma]gt8tri 
Vocalia  {  quaedammem6\r(mt^consdna  |  quaedam^ 
Haec  redder e  \  vocem  quoni\dm  valent  sS[orsa^ 
Jfullumque  si\ne  illis  potis  \  est  coire  \  verbum, 

[§  853.]  16.  The  lonicus  a  minori  was  much  used  by 
the  -^olic  lyrists  (Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Alcman).  In  Horace, 
Carm,,  iii.,  12,  we  find,  in  imitation  of  Alcaeus,  a  system 
of  ten  feet,  of  pure  measure  throughout,  and  without 
hiatus.  The  division,  according  to  which  twice  four  feet 
are  combined  and  closed  by  a  shorter  verse  of  two  feet, 
is  arbitrary. 

Miserdrum  est,  \  neque  dmdn  \  dure  ludum  \  neque  ddlct 
Mala  vino  \  lavere,  aut  ex\animdri  \  metuentes 
Patruae  verbera  linguae, 

[§  854.]  17.  The  so-called  Anacreontic  verse  consists 
originally  of  two  lonici  a  minori. 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  first  two  short  syllables  as 
an  anacrusis,  and  combine  with  this  the  change  of  the 
lonicus  a  minori  into  a  trochaic  dipodia,  we  obtain  the 
following  measure  : 


or  — 


—    ^    —    \y 

^  _  X  ^ 
/;      /^  ^ 

\j  \^  \j  ^'  \j 


And  these  are  the  different  forms  of  the  small  Anac- 
reontic poems,  most  of  which  were  composed  at  a  very 
late  period,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  lyric  poet. 
The  Romans  did  not  use  this  verso,  unless  we  considei 
the  dimeter  iambicus  catalecticus,  mentioned  in  §  838,  to 
be  a  specimen.  It  is,  however,  the  foundation  of  the 
G^alliambus. 
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[§  855.]  The  Ctalliamhus  adds  to  a  complet^  Anaore* 
ontic  verse  another,  but  incomplete  Anacreontic, 

whence,  with  the  licenses  above  mentioned,  may  be  pro- 
duced, 

and  this  is  the  form  which  Catullus  has  given  to  his  Gal- 
liambi,  the  only  complete  specimens  which  remain  in  his 
63d  poem.  The  example  m  which  Terentianus  Maurus 
has  given  instructions  respecting  this  metre  is  as  follows : 

Sonat  h6c  subinde  metro  \  Ct/beletum  nemusy 
^/omenque  Gdlliambis  I  memordtur  hinc  daium^ 
Tremulos  quod  Ssse  Gailis  \  habUes  putdnt  modos, 
Adeo  ut  frequenter  ilium  \  prope  db  ultimd  pedem^ 
Mage  qu6  sonus  vlbretury  \  stddednt  dare"  tribrdchyn. 

Catullus  accordingly  has  generally  resolved  the  last 
arsis  before  the  catalexis  into  two  short  syllables.  The 
beginning  of  his  poem  is  this  : 

Super  6ltd  vectus  Jltys  J  celert  rate  mSria 
Phrygium  nemus  cttdto  \  cupxde  pede  titigit. 

[§  856.]  18.  The  Choriambus  C^^C  admits  only  the 
resolution  of  the  first  arsis  into  two  shorts,  very  seldom 
the  contraction  of  the  middle  short  syllables  into  one  long. 
Only  the  dramatic  poets  have  placed  the  iambic  dipodia, 
which  is  of  the  same  measure,  in  the  place  of  the  chori- 
ambus ;  yet  always  after  another  chonambus,  the  second 
arsis  of  which,  followed  by  an  iambic  thesis,  preserves 
the  imity  of  the  rhythm.  The  lyric  poets,  when  they 
made  use  of  the  choriambus  in  verse,  always  preserved  il 
pure. 

[§  857.]  19.  As,  however,  the  ancient  poets  did  not 
compose  verses  entirely  of  die  choriambic  foot,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  impetuous  movement,  but  prefixed  or  sub- 
joined to  it  feet  of  a  different  rhythm,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  speak  of  compound  verses.  A  compound  verse  is 
one  in  which  series  of  different  rhythms  are  combined. 
This  combination  may  be  so  accomplished,  that  either  the 
alternation  of  arsis  and  thesis  is  not  interrupted,  or  two  of 
each  may  come  together.  The  first  species,  in  which  the 
rhythmical  connexion  is  preserved,  and  only  a  different 
proportion  of  the  arsis  and  thesis  takes  place,  is  by  far 

Zz2 
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the  most  common.  The  second,  in  which  the  transition 
from  thesis  to  thesis,  or  from  arsis  to  arsis,  takes  place,  is 
in  itself  unrhythmical ;  but  a  poet  may  sometimes,  never- 
theless, desire  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

[§  858.]  20.  The  simplest  species  of  composition  is  seen 
in  the  logaoedic  verses,  where,  in  order  to  produce  a  sim- 
ple prosaic  close,  the  verse  descends  from  the  trisyllabic 
feet  ^sjy^  and  ^  ^-^  ^  to  the  dissyllabic  ^  ^  and  ^  ^.  This 
name  is  generally  given  only  to  dactylic  verses  ending 
in  trochees;  but^e  same  relation  exists  in  anapaests. 
Such  a  logaoedic  verse  is  that  which  closes  the  .Alcaic 
stanza, 

^ecte  meo  Lamiae  coronam,     Herat 

As  the  trochee  in  this  verse  serves  to  moderate  the  lively 
rhythm,  so  a  trochee  is  very  often  used  before  a  dactylic 
series  as  a  sort  of  introduction.  Hence  it  is  now  com- 
monly called  a  Base.  As  it  supplies  the  place  of  a  series, 
the  final  syllable  is  doubtful ;  i.  e.,  a  spondee  may  some* 
times  stand  as  base  instead  of  the  trochee ;  nay,  occasion- 
ally this  spondee  is  even  resolved  into  a  trisyllabic  foot. 

[§  859.J  21.  Logaoedic  dactylic  verses  with  their  base 
are  called  by  the  general  name  of  ^eolic  verses,  from  the 
lyric  poets  of  that  nation,  who  invented  or  used  them. 
Some  kinds  have,  also,  special  names. 

The  Pherecratean  verse, 

—  O  I  .  w  w  —  Q 

in  which  the  dactyl  is  very  seldom  contracted. 

The  Glyconian  verse  is  lengthened  half  a  foot ;  and 
has,  in  Horace,  always  a  spondee  as  its  base. 

Note, — The  unconnected  juxtaposition  of  the  Glyconian  and  Pherecra- 
tean verses  produces  the  Priapean  verse  (which  is  consequently  a  vernu 
aaynartetus) ;  e.  g.,  CatuU.,  zviii, 

Hunc  lucum  tibi  dedxco  \  consecroque^  Priape^ 
Qua  domus  tua  Lampnaci  est,  |  qiiaqtte  n7va,  Priape, 
Nam  te  praedpue  in  wis  |  urbtbus  coUt  ora 
HeUesporUia,  caetaia  |  ostreosior  oris. 

[§  860.]  The  Phalaecian  verse  consists  of  a  dactyl  and 
three  trochees, 

This  verse  has  eleven  syllables,  and  is  therefore  called 
Hendecasyllabus,  and  under  this  name  it  haa  often  been 
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mod  by  tlio  Latin  poets,  especially  Catullus  and  Martial, 
in  smaller  poems ;  e.  g.,  CatulL»  iii. : 

lAgtUf  Ot  Venaria  CvMinUau» 
Et  qucaU&m  eat  hominum  venwti6rum  : 
Ptuser  mOrtuus  est  meaipuettaet 
Pdsur,  deHdai  meM  pwMoe,  ^ 
Oucm  o2iw  ilLi  ofviit  suis  atnabtU* 
Nam  meUUua  erdt^  auamque  nonU 
Posa  t&m  bene  quamptuMa  matrem^ 
Nie  aeae  &  gremio  iUtie  movibat, 
Sid  drcdnuilUru  modo  hUc  modo  iUue 
A!d  eclam  dominam  ibgtie  f^pUabaL 
Qtd  imnc  ft  per  Uh  tenibncwtum, 
rUuCj  iinde  negdnt  redire  quhnquam, 
A't  tiobla  male  sit,  matai  tendbrae 
OVo,  qvae  6mma  b^Ua  devordHsy 
T&m  beUUm  mihipasserem  abstuHstis  ! 
(yfaetdm  male  !    (y^  miselle  pdsser  ! 
Cuja  wOnc  opera  mzak  jmillae 
Flendo  tOrgiduli  ruberU  ocillL 

The  base,  as  we  here  see,  is  commonly  a  spondee,  and 
CfituUus  is  the  only  one  among  the  Latin  poets  who  has 
allowed  himself  greater  license,  and  occasionally  uses 
the  original  trochee. 

[§  861.]  22.  As  the  dactyls  in  the  logaoedic  verse  finish 
with  trochees,  so  choriambi  must  be  resolved  at  the  close 
into  iambi,  because  in  the  choriambus  the  arsis  closes, 
and,  according  to  the  most  common  mode  of  composition, 
a  thesis  should  be  subjoined  to  it.  In  this  way  we  find 
in  the  Roman  poets  (especially  in  Horace)  a  choriambus 
with  an  incomplete  iambic  dipodia. 

Sanguine  viperino. 

Commonly,  however,  the  choriambus  has  a  base  prefixed, 
and  thus  we  find  in  Horace  two  or  three  choriambi  closing 
with  one  itoibus. 

This  poet  makes  his  metre  still  more  difficult  by  using 
only  the  spondee  as  a  base,  and  by  making  an  incision 
after  every  choriambus  except  the  last.  Such  verses  are 
called  Jlscltpiadei^  and  are  either  short ;  as, 

Maecenib  atavis  \  edite  regibus 

0  €t  praendium  et  \  ddlce  decus  meum  ! 

or  longer,  as 

Jfullam^  Vdre^  sacra  |  viteprius  \  severis  arlarem 
Circa  mitt  solum  \  Tiburis  et  \  moenia  CatUi. 
Siccia  6mnta  nam  I  diira  deus  \  prdposuit :  neque 
McrdmUa  alitsr  |  aiffugiunt  |  sdllicitudmea. 
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[§  862.]  23.  In  the  species  of  compound  verse  liitherto 
mentioned  the  base  may  be  regarded  as  the  smallest 
trochaic  seiies,  from  which  a  transition  is  made  to  another 
rhythm.  In  other  verses,  however,  we  find  a  more  com- 
plete trochaici  series ;  in  Horace,  Carm.^  i.,  8,  before  a 
choriambic  verse  of  two  choriambi  with  ^  iambic  close. 
The  poet  has  imposed  on  himself  the  restraint  of  using 
the  spondee  throughout  instead  of  the  second  trochee. 

mm.    \J    mm.    m^      \      ».||\y\^.—    ..WVi/—     W—    Q 

The  caesura  after  the  arsis  of  the  first  choriambus  is  re- 
markable, and  cannot  be  considered  appropriate.  In  the 
poem  referred  to,  this  verse  is  combined  with  a  shorter 
choriambic  of  the  kind  mentioned  above. 

Lydia  die,  per  dmnes 

Te  deos  ordy  \  Sybarin  air  properasamdndo. 

The  same  trochaic  dipodia  before  a  logaoedic  dactylic 
series  produces  the  hendecasyllabic  Sapphic  verse, 

Persicos  odi  puer  apparcUtis, 

The  transition  from  iambi  to  dactyls  may  take  place,  if 
the  rhythmical  connexion  is  to  be  regarded,  only  by  the 
iambic  series  being  catalectic.  And  this  is  the  case  in 
the  hendecasyllabic  .Alcaic  verse, 

Frui  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 

[^  863.]  Note.— We  may  here  mention  the  Satumian  verse,  an  old  Roman 
measure,  which  in  later  times  was  rarely  used.  It  consists  of  a  dimeter 
iambicus  catalecticus,  to  the  thesis  of  which  three  trochees  are  added. 
The  early  Roman  poets,  however,  allowed  themselves  many  licenses  in 
the  use  of  this  measure,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  fragments  which 
are  here  and  there  quoted,  to  the  proper  measure.  We  shall  therefore 
quote  the  regular  Saturnian  verses,  which  Terentianus  Maurus  composed 
upon  it  as  a  model : 

tity  «i  vocet  Camoeruu  IquU  novem  sorSres 
Et  Naevio  poStae  |  sicjerunt  MeUUos 
quum  aaepe  laederentur  \  esse  comminatos : 
dabtmt  malum  Metelli  \  Naevio  poetae, 
Dabunt  mahan  MeteUi  |  claudapars  dimetrit 
post  Naevio  po'etae :  \  tret  vides  trochaeosj 
nam  nil  obest  trochaeOf  |  longa  quod  suprema  ast. 

[§  864.]  24.  This  may  be  sufficient  for  the  compound 
verses  which  are  used  by  the  Latin  lyric  poets.  A  poem 
may  consist  of  a  succession  of  verses  of  the  same  kind,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  simple  verses,  and  the  choriambic 
among  compound ;  or  verses  of  difierent  measure  and 
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rhythm  axe  combined  into  a  rhythmical  \^aole,  called  a 
strophe^  the  single  veraes  remaining  separate  (which  is 
chiefly  indicated  by  the  doubtful  syllable).  In  the  com- 
bination of  different  verses  into  a  strophe,  the  poet  is 
guided  by  his  feeling,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  varieties  of  the  strophe  that  mav  be  made.  Horace 
(whom  we  have  here  chiefly  to  attend  to),  without  having 
any  Grecian  model  (as  it  appears),  formed  short  strophes 
either  of  choriambic  verses  alone,  or  of  choriambic  and 
Aeolic  verses,  of  which  we  spoke  above.  It  will  not  be 
found  difficult  to  resolve  these  strophes  into  their  ele- 
ments. Of  the  more  artificial  Greek  strophes  we  find 
in  this  poet  the  Sapphic  and  the  Alcaic.  In  both  he  has 
introduced  some  changes,  according  to  his  own  views. 

[§  865.]  The  Sapphic  strophe  consists  of  a  Sapphic 
hendecasyllabic  verse  thrice  repeated,  and  closed  with 
an  Adonic  (see  §  847).  Horace,  instead  of  the  syUaba 
anceps  at  the  end  of  the  trochaic  dipodia,  uses  only  a 
spondee,  and  introduces  a  caesura  after  the  fifth  syllable, 
but  exchanged  it  sometimes  for  a  trochaic  caesura  after 
the  sixth  syllable.  In  some  of  his  poems  (especially 
Carm.y  iv.,  2)  he  allows  himself  the  use  of  versus  hyper- 
metri  ;  i.  e.,  verses  which  with  their  final  syllable  extend 
by  elision  into  the  following  verse ;  rarely,  however,  and 
chiefly  with  enclitics.  Sometimes  he  unites  in  a  singular 
manner  the  Adonic  verse  with  the  preceding  hendecasyl- 
labic ;  e.  g.,  Carm.^  i.,  2,  19, 

labitur  ripa  Jove  non  probante  u- 
xorius  amnisj 

so  that  it  might  seem  as  if  he  regarded  them  both  as  one. 
The  hiatus,  however,  is  also  found,  and  m  is  not  elided 
when  the  following  verse  begins  with  a  vowel.  The 
former  practice,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a 
license  which  Horace  assumed  after  the  example  of  Sap- 
pho. But  in  point  of  rhythm  the  verses  are  indeed  so 
connected  together  that  no  chasm  exists  anywhere,  but 
the  thesis  is  always  succeeded  by  the  arsis.* 

*  rCompare,  however,  the  article  AraU  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  an 
alto  key*8  R^irinder  to  Donaldson,  p.  \2.}—Anu  Ed, 
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—  v^  w  —  O 

Integer  vUae  acderisque  purus 
Jfon  egte  JHfauris  jaculis  neque  arcu 
JVec  venenatis  gravida  sagittis^ 
Fuscty  pharetra, 

[§  866.]  The  Alcaic  strophe  consists  of  the  Alcaic  hend^- 
casyllabic  verse  twice  repeated,  a  dimeter  iambic  hyper- 
catalectic,  and  a  logaoecUc  of  two  dactyls  and  two  tro* 
chees. 

The  Greek  metre  is  the  following : 

—  w  \/  ^  \/  Si 


O  ~  w  »  O 


—    V^    V^   —    Si/   Z 


^  ^  ^         /^„ 

Horace  strengthens  the  first  three  yerses  by  spondees^ 
making  it  his  rule  to  use  the  long  syllable  in  all  the  places 
in  which,  by  the  above  scheme,  it  is  allowedy  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  syllaba  anceps  at  the  end  of  the  verse, 
which  remains  anceps.  The  metre,  therefore,  according 
to  the  usage  of  Horace,  is  commonly  given  thus : 

-^         ^  .^ 

— \y       Vi/  —  \y  X 

y       /    ^ 

—    \^  \J  -»  \^  ^ 


/^ 

/^^ 

/  /  /        /^ 


It  is,  however,  useful  to  keep  the  original  Greek  measure 
in  view,  because  the  Roman  poet  sometimes  deviates 
from  his  own  rule,  just  because  it  is  arbitrary,  using  an 
iambus  instead  of  the  spondee  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
three  verses.  (In  the  first  vei*se  of  the  strophe,  i.,  9,  1 ; 
31,  9 ;  35,  37  ;  ii.,  9,  5 ;  in  the  second,  i.,  37,  22  ;  ii.,  1,  6  ; 
14,  6  ;  19,  22  ;  iii.,  1,2;  1, 26 ;  3,  34 ;  5, 22  ;  in  the  third, 
i.,  35, 15  ;  37, 15  ;  4i.,  3,  3  ;  iii.,  29,  11 ;  but  never  in  the 
fourth  book.)  But  he  never  makes  use  of  a  short  syllable 
before  the  caesura,  according  to  Bentley's  remark  on 
Carm,^  iii.,  2,  1 ;  compare  iii.,  5,  17.  The  caesura  of  the 
Alcaic  hendecasyllabus  is  always  observed  by  Horace, 
and  is  an  excuse  for  the  hiatus  ;  Carm,^  ii.,  20,  13.  The 
caesura,  however,  is  sometimes  made  in  a  compound 
word ;  it  very  rarely  (iv.,  14,  17,  and  i.,  37,  14)  fails  on 
an    imcompounded  word  of  xaoxe  than  two  syllables. 
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Horace  is  also  careM  in  observing  the  caesurae,  and  ac- 
cordingly does  not  use  two,  or,  in  the  third  verse,  three, 
dissyllabic  words  one  after  another  at  the  beginning. 
The  hiatus  between  several  verses  is  not  unfrequent :  the 
third  and  fourth  verses  are  sometimes  united  by  elision ; 
as,  e.  g.,  in  the  last  strophe  of  Carm.y  ii.,  3, 

Omnes  eodem  cogimur,  omnium 
Versaiur  umd  serins  ocius 
Sors  exitura  et  nos  in  aetemum 
ExUium  impositura  cymbae. 


APPENDIX  II. 

THE  ROMAN  CALENDAR. 

[§  867.]  The  Roman  names  of  the  days  of  the  month 
are  entirely  different  from  our  own.  Without  entering 
here  upon  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  early  times,  the 
year  was  divided  and  defined,  we  shall  commence  at  once 
with  the  Julian  year  and  its  division  into  months.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  the  month  of  February  in  a  common  year 
had  twenty-eight  days ;  April,  June,  September,  and  No- 
vember thirty,  and  tibe  others  thirty-one  days.  The  days 
of  these  months  are  not  reckoned  in  an  uninterrupted 
series,  from  one  to  thirty  or  thirty-one,  but  are  calculated 
backward  from  three  days,  which  are  fixed  in  every  month. 
These  three  days  are  the  first,  fifth,  and  thirteenth,  which 
are  called  by  their  Roman  names,  the  Caiendae^  ^onae^ 
and  Idus,  of  a  month.  (The  names  of  the  months,  as 
was  remarked  in  §  38,  are  used  as  adjectives,  and  as  such 
they  are  joined  to  the  three  feminine  names  just  men- 
tioned.) In  the  Roman  system  of  counting  from  a  certain 
point,  this  point  itself  is  included  in  Sie  calculation. 
Thus,  e.  g.,  the  third  day  before  the  nonat^  i.  e.,  before 
the  fifth  «f  the  month,  is  not  the  second  of  the  month,  but 
the  third.  Hence  we  may  give  it  as  a  practical  rule,  that 
in  calculating  the  days  of  the  month,  we  must  add  one  to 
the  number  from  which  vre  deduct.  When  the  point 
from  which  we  have  to  count  backward  is  the  first  of  the 
month  (Calendae),  it  is  not  sufficient  to  add  one  to  the 
number  of  days  of  the  current  month,  but  the  Calendae 
itself  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account,  i.  e.,  the  num* 
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ber  of  days  of  the  current  month  must  be  increased  by 
two  before  we  deduct  from  them.  Hence,  dies  tertius 
ante  Col,  Julias  is  the  29th  of  June,  as  June  has  thirty 
days.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  apparent  difficulty 
in  calculating  the  Roman  dates.  But,  besides  this,  we 
have  to  consider  another  peculiarity,  which  is  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  arrangement  of  the  Roman  year,  ascribed  to 
King  Numa,  viz.,  in  the  months  of  March,  May,  July,  and 
October,  the  J^onae  fall  on  the  7th,  and  the  Idus  on  the 
15th,  instead  of  the  5th  and  13th.  In  leap  years  (i.  e., 
according  to  the  Roman  expression,  every  fifth  year)  Feb- 
ruary has  one  day  more,  but  this  intercalary  day  was  not 
added  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as  is  the  custom  in  modem 
times,  but  was  inserted  in  the  place  where  formerly  the 
intercalary  month  fmensis  intercalarisj  had  been  inserted 
to  make  the  lunar  year  of  King  Numa  harmonize  with  the 
solar  year,  that  is,  after  the  23d  of  February,  so  that  the 
24th  of  February,  i.  r.,  the  sixth  day  before  die  Calendae 
of  March,  was  reckoned  double,  and  was  called  bis  sextus 
or  bis  sextum^  whence  the  leap  year  itself  was  called 
annus  bis  sextus.  On  this  subject,  see  the  classical  work 
of  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  mathematischen  und  technischen 
Chronologies  Berlin,  1825,  in  the  beginning  of  vol.  ii. 

[§  868.]  Respecting  the  grammatical  form  of  stating 
the  day  of  a  month  the  following  points  must  be  observed. 
The  ablative  indicates  the  time  when  a  thing  occurs; 
hence  we  say,  e.  g.,  die  tertio  ante  Calendas  Martias,  but 
die  and  ante  may  be  omitted,  and  we  may  say  tertio  Col- 
endas,  or  in  figures  Hi,  Col,  Cicero  and  Livy,  however, 
use  a  different  form,  either  exclusively,  or,  at  least,  much 
more  commonly  than  others  ;  e.  g.,  ante  diem  tertium  Cal- 
endas, or  J^onas,  Idus  (abridged  a,  d.  Hi.  CaL).  This 
peculiarity,  instead  of  the  correct  die  tertio  ante  Ccdendas, 
cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  supposition 
that  ante  changed  its  place,  and  that  afterward  the  ablat. 
was  changed  into  the  accusat.,  as  if  it  were  dependent  on 
ante,  while  the  real  accusat.  Calendas  remained  unchan- 
ged. Pridie,  the  day  before,  and  postridie,  the  day  after, 
are  either  joined  with  the  genitive ;  as,  pridie  ejus  diei,  or, 
in  the  case  of  established  calendar  names  and  festivals, 
with  the  accusative,  to  which  people  were  more  accus 
tomed ;  as,  pridie  Idus,  pridie  Compitalia,  pridie  natalem^ 
postridie  ludos  Apollinares, 
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(5  f.69,]  This  expression  ante  diem  must  be  considered 
IS  an  indeclinable  substantive,  since  we  often  find  it  pre- 
ceded by  prepositions  which  roTom  the  accusal,  or  ablat. ; 
■).  g.,  Cic,  in  Cat.,  i.,  3,  dixt  ^  idem  in  Senatu,  caedem 
'£  optimatum  conluliase  in  a/tie  diem  V.  Cat.  J^ovembris  (or 
ffovembres,  is  being  probably  only  the  ancient  termina- 
tion of  the  accusat.,  instead  of  ts)  j  Liv.,  xliii.,  16,  in 
ioie  dies  oclavvm  et  septimum  Calffidas  Octobrea  comiHii  . 
dicta  dies ;  xlv.,  2,  eupplicatio  indicia  est  ex  antt  diem  quin- 
tw»  Idtts  Octobrea,  cum  eo  die  in  quinque  dies  ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  postridit,  e.  g.,  Cic,  ad  ^tt.,  ii.,  11,  nog  in 
Formiano  mm  volwnui  luqMt  adpridie  .Nonas  Maiat. 

[§  870.]  In  order  (o  lacilitato  the  calculation  of  a  date 
in  ^o  ancient  calendar  (sach  as  it  was  established  by  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  in  B.C.  45),  we  have  annexed  Broder's 
table,  in  which  the  beginner  may  easily  find  his  way. 
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APPENDIX  HI. 


ROMAN  WEIGHTS,  COINS,  AND  MEAe  ^A,ES. 

[§  871.1  1.  The  Roman  pound  (libra,  pondoj  is  about 
I  of  the  Paris  pound,  that  is,  11  ounces  and  1^  drachm. 
(According  to  llom6  de  Tlsle,  it  contained  6048  Paris 
grains;  according  to  Oagnazzi,  6135;  according  to  Le- 
tronne,  6154 ;  according  to  Paucker  and  Bockh,  6165, 9216 
of  which  make  a  Pans  pound.)  It  is  divided  into  12 
parts  (unciae),  and  these  twelve  parts  together  are  called 
an  08.  The  names  of  the  fractions  are :  ^^  is  uncia  (about 
an  ounce  in  weight) ;  /j  sextans,  that  is,  \ ;  -pj  quadranSj 
that  is,  J ;  T^f  trienSj  that  is,  i ;  y'^  quincunx  ;  /^  semis  or 
semissis,  i.  e.,  half  an  as  ;  y\-  septunx  ;  y\  hes  or  bessisj 
i.  e.,  two  parts  out  of  three,  or  | ;  y^  dodrans,  compounded 
from  dequadranSj  i.  e.,  ^ ;  ||  d^ans  or  decunx  ;  \^  deunx, 
i.  e.,  one  ounce  less,  scil.  dian  an  as.  These  names  are 
also  applied  to  other  relations;  thus  we  say,  e.  g.,  he 
was  instituted  heir  6a?  dodrante  ;  i.  e.,  he  received  -^^ ;  ex 
deunce,  he  received  ^  4-  of  the  whole  property.  An  uncia 
contains  2  semiunc  ^  -  dudlae,  4*  sicilici,  6  sextulae,  24 
scrupula  or  scripula.  One  oimce  and  a  half  is  sescuncia 
(from  sesquiunciaj.  Compounds  of  as  are  tressis,  3  ases ; 
octussis,  8  ases ;  decussis,  10  ases ;  centussis,  100  ases. 

[§  872.]  2.  The  most  ancient  Roman  money  was  of 
copper,  and  the  as,  as  a  coin,  was  originally  a  pound  of 
copper  coined.  At  the  time  when  the  Romans  com- 
menced to  coin  silver  (some  years  before  the  first  Punic 
war),  the  copper  as  was  reduced,  at  first  to  },  afterward 
to  y'^,  and  at  last  to  ^  of  the  original  weight,  so  that  the 
coin  which  had  originally  weighed  a  pound  of  copper, 
was  afterward  only  half  an  ounce  in  weight. 

Silver  coins  were  the  denarius,  originally  equal  to  10 
ases,  and  subsequently,  aft:er  the  reduction  of  the  as  to  y^^, 
equal  to  16  ases.  Half  a  denarius  was  called  quinarius  ^ 
J  of  a  denarius  sestertius,  that  is,  originally  2  ases  and  a 
half  (hence  it  is  written  HS ;  i.  e.,  2i) ;  but  when  the  de- 
narius had  become  equal  to  16  ases,  it  was  worth  4  ases. 
Silver  coins  of  still  smaller  value  were  the  libdla,  =  y'^ 
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of  a  denarius;  the  sembeHa^  =  ^  of  a  denarius ;  terun' 
cttis^  =  ^^  of  a  denarius,  3  unciae  of  the  ancient,  and  4 
unciae  of  the  reduced  copper  money.  A  denarius  weighed 
a  little  more  or  less  than  73  Paris  grains,  but  was  gradu* 
ally  reduced,  under  the  first  emperors,  to  63  grains; 
hence  the  Roman  pound  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  con- 
tained about  84  denarii  (which,  according  to  Plin.,  Hist. 
•Nat.y  xxxiii.,  46,  was  the  legal  amount),  and  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian  from  96  to  100. 

Gold  was  coined  in  various  ways :  an  aureus  in  the 
times  of  the  emperors  was  equal  to  25  denarii  or  100 
sestertii  ;  consequently,  1000  HS  are  equal  to  10  aurei^ 
100,000  HS  to  1000  aureiy  and  decies  HS  to  10,000  aurei. 
The  Emperor  Honorius  made  25  pounds  of  copper  coin 
equal  to  one  solidus  (aureus)^  that  is,  a  pound  of  copper 
equal  to  a  silver  denarius. 

[§  873.]  3.  The  Romans  generally  calculated  according 
to  sestertii^  and  a  nummus  is  simply  a  sestertius.  Instead 
of  mille  sesteriiij  we  may  say,  with  equal  con*ectness,  tnille 
sestertium  (genit.  plur.),  just  as  we  commonly  say  tnille 
passuum,  A  million,  as  was  remarked  in  §  115,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  form  of  multiplication :  decies  centena  milia 
sestertium^  or  more  commonly  by  decies  alone,  centena 
milia  being  omitted  ;  centies,  theref<|re,  is  10  millions,  and 
millies  100  millions.  As  people . . .  ,M  thus  accustomed  to 
hear  the  word  sestertium  in  connexion  with  mille,  they 
came  by  a  kind  of  grammatical  blunder  to  consider  ^e^- 
tertium  as  a  substantive  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  hence 
they  said  unum  sestertium^  septem  sestertia,  bis  dena  sester^ 
tia,  sexcenta  sestertia,  &c.,  instead  of  unum  mille  sestertium, 
septem  milia  sestertium,  &c.  In  Cicero  it  does  not  often 
occur,  but  is  yet  found  in  some  jpassages,  as  in  Verr.,  iii., 
50 ;  Parad.,  6,  3 ;  but  in  the  writers  of  the  silver  age  it 
is  quite  common. 

Decies  sestertium,  a  million  of  sestertii,  ceniies  sestertium, 
&c.,  is  used  as  a  singulare  tantum  of  the  neuter  gender ; 
e.  g.,  Cic,  in  Verr.y  ii.,  7,  HS  decies  numeratum  ess  •;  Phil- 
ip; ii.,  16,  amplius  HS  ducenties  acceptum  hereditat  Urns  ret* 
tuli.  But  the  mistake  was  carried  still  farther  by  de- 
clining this  expression ;  e.  g.,  Liv.,  xlv.,  4,  argenti  ad  sum- 
mam  sestertii  decies  in  aerarium  rettulit,  up  to  the  sum  of 
one  million  sestertii ;  Cic,  PhiKp.,  ii.,  37,  ^yngrapha  ses' 
tertii  centiesy  a  bill  often  millions  of  sestertii    Tacit,  ^nn., 
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xii.,  58,  Bononiensi  coloniacj  igni  haustae^  subventum  ceji- 
ties  sestertii  largiiione,  by  a  present  of  ten  millions  of  ses- 
tertii ;  Sueton.,  Caes.^  50,  Sertnliae  sexagies  sestertio  mar' 
garitam  mercatus  est,  he  bought  her  a  peail  for  six  mill- 
ions of  sestertii ;  Sueton.,  Octav.,  41,  Senatorum  censiim 
duodecies  sestertio  taxavity  he  fixed  the  senatorial  census  at 
1,200,000  sestertii ;  Cic, p.  Font.  (Niebuhr,  Fragm),  §  4, 
Testis  non  invenitur  in  ducentis  et  tricies  sestertio  ;  ad  .^tf., 
iv.,  2,  superjiciem  aedium  aestimarunt  HS  (sestertio)  decies. 

[§  874.]  4.  With  regard  to  Greek  weights  and  money, 
we  can  here  add  only  a  few  remarks.  An  Attic  talent 
(talentum)  is  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds ;  a  mina  {jiva)  is 
the  sixtieth  part  of  it ;  i.  e.,  equsd  to  1  j-  Roman  pound ; 
and  100  drachmae  make  one  mina.  Consequently,  a  talent 
has  60  minae  or  6000  drachmae.  The  same  names  and 
proportions  occur  in  the  Greek  coins.  The  most  common 
silver  coin,  which  forms  the  unit  in  calculations,  is  the 
drachma  (which  is  worth  6  oboli).  It  varies  very  much  in 
weight,  according  to  the  different  places  and  times,  but  in 
general  it  is  considered  equal  to  the  Roman  denarius* 
The  Attic  drachma,,  however,  is  somewhat  better  than  the 
Roman  denaritis.  (See  Bockh,  The  Public  Econom.  of 
Athens,  chap,  iv.,  2d  edit.,  Engl,  transl.)  When  compared 
with  Roman  money,  a  mina  is  equal  to  4  aurei,  and  a 
talent  to  240  aurei,  or  to  24,000  sestertii. 

[§  875.]  5.  The  basis  of  Roman  measures  is  the  foot, 
pes,  which,  according  to  the  most  accurate  calculations  of 
modem  scholars,  contained  131  Paris  lines,  144  of  which 
make  a  Paris  foot.  The  Roman  foot  is  divided  either, 
according  to  the  general  fractional  system,  into  12  unciaCy 
or  into  16  digiti  {SdKTvXot),  Smaller  measures  are : 
semipes,  i  foot ;  palmus,  \  foot,  or  4  digiti,  i.  e.,  the  breadth 
of  a  hand  {T:aXaLaTr\)y  but  in  later  times,  and  even  down 
to  the  present  day  in  Italy,  the  name  palmus  is  transferred 
to  the  length  of  a  span,  and  is  equal  to  |  of  a  foot.  Greater 
measures  are :  palmipeSj  a  foot  and  a  palmus,  i.  e.,  1  j- 
foot ;  cubitus  {nrixyg),  ij  foot;  passus,  a  pace,  or  5  feet; 
actus,  120  feet,  or  12  decempedae.  The  Greek  stadium 
has  600  Grreek  and  625  Roman  feet ;  40  stadia  are  some^ 
what  more  than  a  geographical  mile.  On  the  Roman 
roads  milestones  were  erected  at  intervals  of  1000  pas^ 
sus,  and  such  a  Roman  mile  of  5000  feet  contains  8 
stadia,  amounting  to  very  little  more  than  ^  of  a  geo- 
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graphical  mile,  whereas  a  modem  Italian  mile  is  j-  of  a 
geographical  one.  A  Gallic  leuca  is  1^  Roman  mile. 
From  leuca  the  French  lieut  is  formed,  but  the  Franks 
assigned  to  it  the  length  of  3  Roman  miles. 

[§  876.]  A  jugerum  is  a  square  measure  of  240  feet  in 
length,  and  120  in  breadth,  diat  is,  28,800  Roman  square 
feet. 

Roman  cubic  measures  for  fluids  are  :  the  amphora  or 
quadrantai,  i.  e.,  a  Roman  cubic  foot ;  it  contains  2  t^nuxe, 
8  congiiy  48  sextarity  96  heminae^  192  quartarii,  and  576 
cyathi.  There  is  only  one  larger  measure,  viz.,  the  culeus^ 
containing  20  amphorae.  Greek  cubic  measures  are  : 
the  metretes  or  cadusy  equal  to  1^  amphora  ;  it  is  divided 
into  12  x^^9  ^^^  ^4^  KOTvkaiy  so  that  one  Korvkri  ^^  ^^^^ 
a  sextarius.  An  amphora  of  water  or  wine  is  said  to 
weigh  80  Roman  pounds,  and,  consequently,  a  congius 
would  weigh  10,  and  a  stxtarius  If.  As  the  sextarius, 
beine  the  most  common  measure,  contains  12  cyathi,  these 
twelfths  are  denominated,  Hke  the  12  unciae  of  an  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  fractional  system ;  e.  g.,  sextans, 
quadranSy  triens  vini,  for  4*,  j^^  f  of  a  sextarius. 

Dry  substances  were  chiefly  mesisured  by  the  modiusy 
which  is  the  third  of  an  amphora^  and,  accordingly,  contains 
16  sextarii  :  6  modii  make  a  Greek  medimnus.  Respect- 
ing this  whole  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  excel- 
lent work  of  Job.  Fr.  Wurm,  De  Ponderum,  JfummorUMy 
Mensurarum  ac  de  •drmi  ordinandi  Rationibus  apud  JRo- 
rnanos  et  GraecoSy  Stuttgardiae,  1821,  8yo. 
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NOTAE  SIVE  COMPENDIA  SCRIPTURAE ;  OR  ABBREVI- 
ATIONS OF  WORDS. 


[§  877.]  Many  words  and  terminations  of  frequent  oc- 
currence are  abridged  in  ancient  MSS.,  as  well  as  in  books 
printed  at  an  early  time ;  e.  g.,  atque  is  written  atq3,  per 
p ;  the  termination  us  is  indicated  by  ^,  as  in  quib^,  non 
by  n,  and  m  and  n  are  frequently  indicated  by  a  hori- 
zontal line  over  the  preceding  vowel.  Such  abbrevia- 
tions are  no  longer  used  in  books,  and  whoever  finds  them 
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in  MSS.  or  early  prints,  may  easily  discover  their  mean* 
ing  with  the  assistance  of  a  modem  text.  Praenomina« 
however,  and  certain  political  words,  i.  e.,  names  of  of- 
fices and  dignities,  are  still  abridged  in  modem  editions. 
We  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  those  which  occur  most  fre- 
quently, for  the  assistance  of  beginners. 


1.  PraenomifM. 


A.    Aulus. 
Ap.    Appius. 

C.  or  G.     Gains. 
Cn.  or  Gn.     Gnaeus. 

D.  Decimus. 
K.    Kaeso. 
L.     Lucius. 
M.    Marcus. 
M'.     Manius. 


Mam.    Mamercus. 

N.     NumeriuB. 

P.     Publius. 

Q.  or  Qu.    Quintiis. 

S.  or  Sex.     Sextos. 

Ser.     Servius. 

Sp.     Spurius. 

T.     Titus. 

Ti.  or  Tib.     Tiberius. 


2.  Constitutional  Designations, 


Aed.     Aedilis. 

Oal.  or  Kal.     Calendae,  or 

other  cases  of  this  word. 
Cos.     ConsuL 
Coss.     Oonsules,  or  Consu- 

libus. 
D.    Divus. 
Des.     designatus. 
Eq.  Rom.    Eques  Romanus. 
F.     Filius. 
Imp.     Imperator. 
Leg.     Legatus,  or  Legio. 
Non.    Nonae  or  other  cases. 
O.  M.    Optimus  Maximus, 


P.  C.    Patres  Conscripti. 

PI.     Plebis. 

Pop.     Populus. 

P.R.     Populus  Romanus, 

Pont.  Max.  Pontifex  Max- 
imus. 

Pr.     Praetx)r. 

Praef     Praefectus. 

Proc.     ProconsuL 

S.     Senatus. 

S.P.Q.R.  Senatus  populus- 
que  Romanus. 

SC.     Senatus  consultum. 

Tr.     Tribunus.  [testas. 

Trb.  Pot     Tribunitia  Po- 


as  a  surname  of  Juppiter. 

3.  Other  Mhrematixms  which  are  still  in  use. 


A.     Anno. 

A.  c.     Anno  currente. 

A.D.     Anno  Domini. 

A.  pr.     Anno  praeterito 

A.M.     Anno  mundi. 

A.  u.  c.     Anno  urbis  condi- 

tae. 
A.  Chr.     Anno  Christi. 


a.  Chr.     ante  Christum. 

c.     caput. 

c£     confer  or  conferatur. 

Cod.     Codex. 

Codd.     Codices. 

B.  M.     Bene  merenti. 

Dn.     Dominus. 

D.  N.    Dominus  Noster. 
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D.  D.    Dono  dedit. 

D.D.D.  Dono  dedit  dica- 
vit 

D.  M.    Diis  Manibus. 

D.  S.     De  suo. 

D.  S.  P.  P.  De  saa  pecunia 
posuit. 

F.  C.     Faciendum  curavit. 

Ictus.     lureconsultus. 

J.  U.  D.  Juris  Utriusque 
Doctor. 

i.  e.     id  est 

1.  loco  or  lege  :  h.  1.  hoc 
loco  or  hac  lege. 

L.  B.     Lectori  benevolo. 

1.  c.  or  1. 1.  loco  citato  or  lo- 
co laudato. 

L.M.     Libens  merito. 

L.  S.     Loco  SieiUL 

MS.     Manuscnptus  (liber). 

MSS.    Manuscripti  (libri). 


pag.  m.    pa^a  mea. 

P. P.O.     Professor  Publi- 

cus  Ordinarius. 
Ps.     Postscriptum. 
Q.D.B.V.  Quod  deus  bene 

vertat. 
S.V.B.E.E.V.     Si  valr. 

bene  est,  ego  valeo. 
scil.     scilicet 
seq.  sequens ;  and  seqq.  se- 

quentes  or  sequentia. 
S.     Salutem. 
S.  D.     Salutem  dicit. 
S.  D.  P.     Salutem  dicit  plu- 

rimam. 
V.     versus. 

vid.     vide  or  videatur. 
V.  CL     Vir  clarus  or  claris- 

simus. 
W.  DD.     Viri   Docti   or 

Doctissimi. 


APPENDIX  V. 


ANCIENT  FORMS  OF  DECLENSION  * 

[§  878.]  The  element  of  a  word,  stripped  of  all  pre- 
fixto  and  suffixes,  is  called  the  Root,  Grenerally,  bow- 
ever,  there  is  a  secondary  form,  which  may  be  called  the 
Crude  form^  containing  something  more  than  the  mere 
element,  but  yet  not  enough  to  render  it  fit  for  universal 
use,  the  base,  however,  of  all  the  forms  which  are  ac- 
tually employed.  For  example,  in  the  word  currum^  the 
letter  m  is  the  accusative  sign ;  this  being  removed,  we 
have  the  crude  form  of  the  noun,  curru.  It  is  clear  that 
curru  is  the  base  on  which  are  built  curru'^^  ckit^-^, 
currU'it  curm-m^  and  curri'lms^  for  in  this  last  the  u  is 
only  represented  by  a  euphonic  i.  But  curru  is  not 
the  "simplest  element  to  which  the  word  is  reducible ;  we 
have  the  verb  curr  in  curro,  curris^  currit^  currere,  &c. 

*  AlUn*s  EtymoU^ical  Analyais  of  Latin  VerbSf  6iC.,  p.  viii.,  ««yg. 
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The  root  is  curr:  the  noun,  however,  is  formed  by  tha 
letter  u,  and  hence  the  crude  form  curru,  and  the  nomi- 
native currU'S^  &c. 

[§  879.J  Now  every  crude  form  must  end  in  a  conso- 
nant or  in  a  vowel ;  a,  e,  iy  o,  or  u.  Hence  nouns  have 
been  divided  into  two  great  classes,  consonant-nouns  and 
vowel-noims.  The  latter  of  these  have  been  naturally 
subdivided  according  to  the  particular  vowel  found  ;  and 
hence  the  a-declension,  the  e-declension,  the  i-declen- 
sion,  the  o-declension,  and  the  ^-declension.  The  Third 
declension,  as  it  is  called,  is  on  this  plan  split  into  two ; 
namely,  the  t-declension  and  the  consonant  declension. 
The  consonant  declension  must  be  taken  as  the  original 
declension,  and  then  the  t-declension  stands  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  a-,  e-y  o-,  and  u*  declensions.  The  conso- 
nant declension  preserves  the  case-endings  most  iully.  In 
the  vowel  declensions  the  last  letter  of  the  crude  form 
and  the  vowel  of  the  case-ending  are  sometimes  incor-. 
porated  and  disguised. 

[§  880.1  Now  from  these  premises  some  idea  may 
easily  be  formed  of  the  ancient  forms  of  declension^  and 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  idea,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
give  a  table  of  the  declensions  as  they  would  stand  if  the 
case-endings  were  affixed  at  once  to  the  crude  form  with- 
out any  contraction  or  incorporation ;  for  in  so  doing  we 
shall  detect  several  ancient  forms  which  actually  occur. 
The  case-endings  are, 


SiNO. 

Plur, 

Sj 

Nom. 

es. 

M, 

Gen. 

utru 

r^x 

Dat. 

bus. 

«i, 

Accus. 

es. 

e^ 

Abl. 

bus. 

The  vocative  has  not  been  inserted,  becai\se  this  case 
is  always  either  the  crude  form  (modified  frequently  on 
euphonic  principles)  or  the  same  as  the  nominative.  In 
the  o-declension,  in  Latin,  we  find  an  e  at  the  end  of  the 
vocative ;  as,  taure.  This  e  is  the  representative  of  the 
o  om  in  the  nominative,  taurus=tauros,* 

*  Boppf  VergUich,  Gramm.,  p.  234, 
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Vowel  Declensions. 
Forma  (A).  J^avi  (I). 


Forma-s,  Forma-es. 

Forma-is,  Forma-um. 

Forma-(b)i,  Forma-bus. 

Forma-m,  Forma-es. 


Forma-e,  Forma-bus. 

Die  (E). 

Die-s,  Die-es. 

Die-is,  Die-um. 

Die-(b)i,  Die-bus. 

Die-m,  Die-es. 

Die-e,  Die-bus. 


Navi-s,  Navi-es. 

Navi-is,  Navi-um. 

Navi-(b)i,  Navi-bus. 

Navi-m,  Navi-es. 


Navi-e,  Navi-bus. 

^vo  (O). 
Avo-s,  Avo-es. 

Avo-is,  Avo-um. 

Avo-(b)i,        Avo-bus. 
Avo-m,  Avo-es. 

Avo-e,  Avo-bus. 

Arcu  (U). 
Arcu-s,  Arcu-es. 

Arcu-is,  Arcu-um. 

Arcu-(b)i,  Arcu-bus. 

Arcu-m  Arcu-es. 

Arcu-e,  Arcu-bus. 

[§  881.]  It  is  probable  that  all  these  declensions  once 
had  a  5  in  the  dative,  and  that  the  remaining  %  is  only  the 
relic  of  the  hi  which  we  see  in  H-bi^  i-bi,  si-bif  and  u-bi^ 
as  in  Greek  the  i  is  the  relic  of  0i,  e.  g,,fiop(lirji=fiop<l>i]'<l>i. 
It  is  also  probable  that  in  all  these  declensions  the  dative 
plural  ended  in  bis.  The  plural  bi8=:bu8  remained  in 
regular  use  in  three  of  the  declensions,  and  examples  of 
it  are  not  wanting  in  the  other  two ;  as,  deabttSy  nymfabus, 
horabusy  duobusy  ambobusy  dibusy  diibttSj  amicibusy  &c.* 

[§  882.]  With  respect  to  the  genitive  plural,  it  is  dis- 
puted whether  the  original  ending  was  um  or  rum,  seeing 
that  in  the  consonant  declension,  and  the  i-  and  u-  de- 
clension there  is  no  r,  and  in  the  a-  and  o-  declensions 
there  is.  Struve  contends  that  the  r  is  euphonic,  and 
that  the  original  ending  is  tixn,  answering  to  the  Greek 
wv.  Many  things  favour  this  view;  e.  g.,  o-um  would 
naturally  be  contracted  into  uniy  which  is  constantly  found 
in  such  instances  as  deum,  tn'riim,  Gfratt/;^,  signiferHmy  &c., 
whereas  the  transition  from  orum  to  um  is  not  so  easy. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  a-declension ;  as,  Dar- 
danidiimy  coelicol&m.     That  this  contracted  form  was  a 

*  Orelli,  Irucript.,  Nos.  1628,  1629,  4601,  2118,  4608,  1676,  1307,  3413 
4681.— iSfr»r«,  iiber  dU  Lot.  Dtd,^  p.  15,  %  10. 
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very  old  one  appears  clearly  firom  the  instanceB  given  by 
Cicero  (Orat,^  §  155,  156).  Still  the  fi>rms  boverum 
and  Joverum^  in  Yarro  (viii.,  74),  and  lapiderunij  regerum 
nancerum^  in  Oharisius,  seem  to  point  to  a  full  and  origi- 
nal endin?  erum,  the  e  being  the  connecting  vovirel.  In  a 
note  on  ue  above-cited  passage  in  Yarro,  Miiller  ob- 
serves that  those  forms  are  the  remains  of  die  ending  of 
which  the  oridinal  type  must  have  been  in  Grreek  and 
Latin  DQM.  Perhaps  it  is  an  argument  for  considering 
the  r  euphonic,  that  m  Sanscrit  the  letter  n  is  inserted  in 
some  forms  in  a  similar  way.  For  example,  vach  is  "  a 
discourse ;"  the  plural  genitive-ending  is  dm  :  the  geni- 
tive, then,  is  vacmm.  Now,  when  the  crude  form  ends  in 
a  vowel,  the  ending  dm  is  joined  to  it  by  a  euphonic  n  ; 
thus,  varm  is  "  a  wood ;"  the  genitive  plural  is  not  vona- 
a77t,  but  vana'tiram.  Thus  the  gentive  of  fuma  would^  in 
Sanscrit,  be  musanam  (^^musarum).  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  pronouns  (and  they 
would  naturally  preserve  the  old  formation  longer  than 
any  other  parts  of  speech)  have  the  termination  sam  in 
Sanscrit,  answering  to  the  Latin  rum.  Compare  Sans. 
td-sdm  and  the  Lat.  ista-rum^  to  which  it  is  eqmvalent. 

f§  883.]  Most  of  the  changes  from  the  original  type  of 
the  Latin  declensions  given  under  §  880  may  be  traced 
from  existing  instances.  To  give  them  all  would  lead 
too  far :  one  example  shall  be  mentioned.  The  full  form 
of  the  genitive  singular  of  the  a-declension  is  a+w, 
©•  g'f  formats.  This  is  found  with  a  euphonic  change  of 
the  vowel  i  to  e  ;  as,  partis  dimidiaes,  Proculaes,  Satur- 
niaes.*  It  was  abbreviated  in  three  ways :  first,  by  drop- 
ping the  t,  whence  formas  ;  secondly,  by  dropping  the  s  ; 
QSfformai ;  and,  thirdly ,  by  contracting  di  int o  oe  ;  3.6,  formes. 
Examples  of  the  first  contraction  are  paterfamilias  and 
materfamilias.  Examples  of  the  second  contraction  are 
common  in  Lucretius  and  other  old  writers.  Some  occur 
in  Virgil ;  as,  aurdi  (•dm.,  vi.,  747) ;  pictat  f^en.j  ix.,  26). 
The  durd  contraction  became  the  common  form. 


ft  OrOh  Jntcript,,  N06.  4376,  4537, 2860, 4887. 
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REMAINS   OF  EARLY  LATIN. 

[§  884.]  We  have  very  few  specimens  of  the  Latin 
language  previous  to  the  time  of  Ennius  and  Plautus, 
when  it  had  become  nearly  developed,  and  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic.  The 
specimens  of  the  ancient  lan^age  which  have  come  down 
to  us  principally  consist  ot  fragments  of  ancient  laws, 
preserved  by  Festus,  Cicero,  and  others,  and  of  a  few  in- 
scriptions. The  former,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
appear  to  have  been  considerably  altered ;  and  the  latter 
are,  unfortunately,  too  few  to  give  us  much  assistance  in 
tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  language.  Of  these, 
however,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  ancient  song 
of  the  Frati'es  Arvales,  discovered  in  the  year  1777,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  was  sung  in  the 
most  early  times,  though  the  inscription  was  not  cut  till 
A.D.  218.  It  appears  from  the  mtroductpry  remarks 
that  this  song  was  confined  to  the  priests,  the  Publici 
being  excluded.     The  song  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Enos  Loses  juvatCj 

2.  JSTeve  luerve^  Marmar^  sins  incurrere  in  pleans  : 

3.  Satur  furerCj  Mars,  limen  salis  sta  berber  : 

4.  Semunis  altemei  advocapit  conctos, 

5.  Enos  Marmot  juvaio  : 

6.  Triumpej  triumpe^  triumpCy  triumpe^  triumpe. 

1.  Enos  is  a  form  of  the  first  person  pluraf  ^no5^,  anal- 
ogous to  the  German  uns.  Loses  is  instead  of  Lares, 
CQuinctil.,  Inst.  Or.y  i.,  4,  §  13.) 

2.  Luerve  for  luerve'tn^  according  to  a  custom  of  drop- 
ping the  final  m,  which  lasted  till  Gate's  time.  This  form 
IS  equivalent  to  liiem,  Marmar  is  a  name  of  Mars,  who 
was  called  Momers  in  the  Oscan  language.  Sins  is  in- 
stead of  sinas.  Pleoris  is  the  older  form  of  plures.  The 
root  of  this  word  is  ple^  aa  we  see  in  ple-nus  and  in  i»i- 
ple-Oy  and  the  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  tor  or  or. 
Pleores  afterward  became  plures,  in  the  same  way  as 
reversus  or  reorsus  was  shortened  into  rurstis. 
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3.  Saturfurerej  &c.  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  "O 
Mars,  having  raged  to  your  satisfaction,  put  a  stop  to  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun."  Compare  Horace  fUd,^  i.,  2, 
37),  "  longo  satiate  ludo.^^  Limen  for  lumen  may  be  com- 
pared widi  plisima  for  plurima  (Fest,^  p.  205).  Salts  is 
the  original  form  ofsolis:  compare  aeXag,  IjXiog,  Au-selius^ 
&;c.  Whether  we  read  sta  or  ta,  the  meaning  seems  to 
be  "  cause  to  cease,"  which  may  be  derived  from  either 
root.     Berber  is  another  form  oifervere, 

4.  Semuneis  is  semones^  i.  e.,  semihemones,  AdvocapU 
is  instead  of  advocabite,  the  e  being  omitted  as  in  diCj  duc^ 
faCyfer,  The  future  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  an  im- 
perative.* 

[§  885.]  The  other  extant  religious  compositions,  though 
few  and  scanty,  contribute  to  the  same  conclusion  with 
the  preceding,  that  the  oldest  Latin  was  not  so  unlike  the 
language  vnm  which  we  are  familiar  as  to  defy  interpre- 
tation. The  fragments  of  the  oldest  Roman  laws,  though 
undoubtedly  genuine  in  substance,  must  be  considered  as 
having  undergone  much  alteration  in  the  orthography  at 
least.  They  are  precious  memorials  of  primeval  Latinity^ 
but,  like  the  Homeric  poems,  they  not  unfrequently  ex- 
hibit the  deformity  of  an  ancient  statue,  which  the  false 
taste  of  a  later  age  may  have  daubed  over  ynXh  a  coat  of 
coloured  piaster.!  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  speci- 
mens of  the  same,  vnth  the  later  Latin  opposite.^ 

I.  Leges  Regiae. 

Lex  JRomuli, 


Set  parentem  puer  verberit, 
ast  ole  plorasity  puer  Diveis 
parentom  sacer  esto  :  set  nu- 
rusj  sacra  Diveis  parentom 
esto. 


Si  parentem  puer  verbe- 
rarit,  at  ille  ploraverit,  puer 
Divis  parentum  sacer  esto : 
si  nurus,  sacra  Divis  paren- 
tum esto. 


Lex  Jfum(B, 


Set  quips  hemonem  loebe- 
som  doled  sciens  mortei  duit^ 
pariceida  esto  :  set  im  impru- 
dens  se  dolod  malod  oceisit, 


Si  quis  hominem  Uberum 
dolo  sciens  morti  det,  parri- 
cida  esto :  si  eum  impru- 
dens  sine  dolo  malo 


occi- 


♦  Donaldson^s  Varromanva,  p.  139,  aeq. — Penny  CycUnMsdia,  vol.  >  .\  , 
^12  t  Donaldson^s  Varronianus,  \\  ! ! 

Chrot^endy  Ausf.  Gramnu  der  Lot,  Spr.^  vol.  i.,  p.  167. 
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pro  kapittd  oceisei  et  nateis 
ejus  endo  condoned  arictem 
subicito. 


derit,  pro  capita  occisi  et 
natis  eius  in  concione  arie* 
tern  subjicito. 

Mia  Lex  Jfumm. 


Pellex  aram  Jiinoms  ne 
tangito.  Si  tanget,  Junoni 
crinibus  demissis  ag^um 
feminam  csedito. 


Pdtx  asam  Junonis  ne 
taciio,  Sei  tacet^  Junonei 
cnmbous  demiseis  amum 
feminam  caidito, 

II.  Leges  Tribunicijb  et  Aedilicls. 

Lex  Tribuniciaj  ^.U.C.  261. 

Sei  quip9  aliuta  faxsii^ 
^80s  Jovei  aacer  esto :  set 
quips  tfli,  quei  eo  plebeisciio 
sacer  sit^  ocisit,  pariceida  nee 
esto. 

Edictum  AediUium  Curulium. 


Si  quis  alitor  fecerit,  ipse 
Jovi  sacer  esto :  si  quis  eum, 
qtd  eo  plebiscito  sacer  sit, 
Occident,  parricida  ne  sit. 


Titultts  scriptorum  singu- 
lorum  utei  scriptus  sit,  cO' 
erato  ita^  utei  intdlegi  recte 
possity  quid  morH  vitiive 
quoique  sitj  quis  fugitivus 
errove  sitj  noxave  solutus  non 


Titulu§  scriptorum  singu- 
lorum  uti  scriptus,  curato 
ita,  ut  intelligi  recte  possit, 
quid  morbi  vitiive  cuique 
sit,  quis  fugitivus  errove  sit, 
noxave  solutus  non  sit. 


sU. 

III.  Leges  XII.,  tabularum  restitutjb. 

Tab.  1. 


Rem  ubei  paconty  orantod: 
nei  ita  paconty  endo  comitiod 
aut  endoforod  anted  medidiem 
causam  coniciuntod.  Post 
medidiem  praisented  ambohus 
stlitemadeicitod,  Solocasus 
suprema  tempestas  estod. 


Rem  ubi  pangunt,  oranto : 
ni  ita  pangunt,  in  comitio 
aut  in  foro  ante  meridiem 
causam  conjiciunto.  Post 
meridiem,  preesentibus  am- 
bobus,  litem  addicito.  Sol 
occasus  suprema  tempestas 
esto. 

Tab.  2. 


Sei  quips  nox  fourtom 
faxsit,  seiim  aliquips  oceisit^ 
joured  caisos  estod.  Sei  lu- 
cei  fourtom  faxsit,  sei  im 
aliquips  endo  ipsod  capsitj 
verberator. 

Bbs 


Si  quis  nocte  furtum  fece- 
rit,  si  eum  aliquis  Occident, 
jure  csesus  esto.  St  luce 
furtum  fecerit,  si  eum  aliquii 
in  ipso  ceperit,  verberator. 
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Tab 

•dirts  confesij  rebosque 
joured  joudikcUeiSy  XXX 
dies  joustei  suntod,  Posti- 
dea  manuis  endojactio  estod : 
endo  jous  ducitod.  JVei  jou- 
dikatomfaxsity  aut  quips  endo 
eo  im  joured  vindicit,  secom 
ducitody  vincitod  aut  nesvo 
aut  compedebos  :  XV  pondo, 
nei  majosedy  at  set  volet  mino- 
sed  vincitod.  Sei  volet  ^  sovod 
vivitod  :  nei  souod  vivit,  quei 
im  vinctom  hdbehit^  libras 
faris  endo  dies  datod ;  set 
volety  pious  datod. 


.  3. 

Aeris  confessi,  rebusque 
jure  judicatis,  triginta  dies 
justi  sunto.  Fostea  manus 
i^ectio  esto :  in  jus  ducito. 
Ni  judicatum  feceiit,  aul 
quis  interea  eum  jure  vin- 
dicarity  secum  ducito,  vin- 
cito,  aut  nervo  aut  compedi- 
bus :  quindecim  pondo,  ne 
majore,  at,  si  volet,  minora, 
vincito.  Si  volet,  suo  vivito : 
ni  suo  vivit,  qui  eum  vinctum 
habebit,  libras  farris  in  dies 
dato ;  si  volet,  plus  dato. 


Tab.  4. 


Sei  pater  fidiom  ter  venom 
duit,  fidios  af  patre  leiber 
estod. 


Si  pater  filium  ter  venum- 
det,  filius  a  patre  liber  esto. 


Tab.  5. 


S  ei  pater  familias  intestato 
moritor,  quoi  sovos  keres  nee 
escity  acnatos  proxsumos  fa- 
miliam  habetod:  sei  acnatus 
nee  escity  centileis  familiam 
herciscuntod. 


Si  pater  familias  intestato 
moritur,  cui  suus  haeres  non 
erit,  agnatus  proximus  fa- 
miliam habeto:  si  agnatus 
non  erit,  gentiles  familiam 
herciscunto. 


Tab.  6. 


Quom  nexsomfaxsit  man- 
cipiomque,  utei  linctia  noncu- 
pasity  itajous  estod. 

Tab 

Sei  quips  ocentasity  cas- 
menve  condisity  quod  inf ami- 
am  faxit  flacitiomque  alter  eiy 
fuste  feritor.  Quei  malom 
Gasmen  incantasity  malomque 
venenom  faxsit  duitve,  kapi- 
tal  estod. 


Cum  quis  nexum  fecerit 
mancipiumve,  uti  lingua 
nuncupaverit  ita  jus  esto. 

.7. 

Si  quis  occentaverit,  car- 
menve  condiderit,  quod  in- 
famiam  fecerit  flagitiumque 
alteri,  fuste  feritor.  Qui 
malum  carmen  incantaverit 
malumque  venenum  fecerit 
dederitve,  capitale  esto. 
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Tah,  8. 


•Ambitus  parietis  estertios 
pes  estod 


Inter  vicinorum  sedificia 
spadum  duorum  cum  dimi- 
mo  pedum  relinquitor. 

Tab.  9. 


PreivUeciad  net  endoro- 
ccuuod,  Forctei  sanateique 
siremps  jous  estod. 


Privilegia  ne  iiroganto. 
Bono  sanatoque  civi  idem 
jus  esto. 


Tab.  10. 


Sumtus  luctumque  af  Be- 
orom  Maniom  joured  remove- 
tod.  Quei  coronam  parit 
ipsos  peguniave  ejus  virtutis 
ercod  arduitor^  et  ipsei  mortuo 
parentalebos  ejus^  dum  intus 
positos  escit^forisve  exfertur, 
endoposita  se  frauded  estod. 
JSTeive  ausom  arduitod^  ast 
quoi  auso  denteis  vinctei  es- 
cunt  im  com  olo  sepelire  ure- 
reve  se  frauded  estod. 


Sumtus  luctumque  ab 
Deorum  Manium  jure  re- 
moveto.  Qui  coronam  pa- 
raverit  ipse  pecuniave,  ejus 
virtutis  ergo  addatur,  et  ipsi 
mortuo  parentalibus  ejus, 
dum  intus  positus  erit,  fo- 
rasve  efifertur,  imposita  sine 
fraude  esto.  Nev^  aurum 
addat,  et  cui  auro  dentes 
vincti  erunt,  eum  cum  illo 
sepelire  urereve  sine  fraude 
esto. 

Tab.  11. 


Jousus  poplei  sofraciaque 
suntod.  Quodcuomque  pos- 
tremom  poplos  jousit,  id  jous 
ratomque  estod. 


Jussuspopuli  sufiragiaque 
sunto.  Quodcumque  pos- 
tremum  populus  jusserit,  id 
jus  ratumque  esto. 


Tab,  12. 


iSi  et  servos  sctentoddominod 
fourtom  faxsitj  noxiamve 
noxsity  noxsai  deditod. 


Si  servus  sciente  domino 
furtum  fecerit,  noxamvfe  no- 
cuerit,  noxas  dedito. 


IV.  Senatus  Consultum  de  Bacchanalibus.* 

(2.)  Marcius  L.  F.  S.  (p.)  Postumius,  L.  F.  Cos.,  Sena- 
tum  consuluerunt  N.  Octob.  apud  aedem  Duelonai,  Scri- 
bendo  arfuerunt  M.  Claudius,  M.  F.  L.  Valerius,  P.  F.  Q. 
Minucius,  C.  F.  De  Bacanalibus,  quei  foideratei  esent,  ita 
exdeicendum  censuere.  Nei  quis  eorum  Bacanal  habuise 
velet.  Sei  ques  esent,  quei  sibei  deicerent,  necesus  esse 
Bacanal  habere,  eeis  utei  ad  Pr.  urbanum  Romam  veni- 

*  Meiely  a  part  of  this  is  giyen. 
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rent,  deque  eels  rebus,  ubei  eorum  utra*  audita  esent, 
utei  senatus  noster  decemeret,  dum  ne  minus  Senatoribus 
C.  adesent,  (quom  e)  a  res  consoleretur.  Bacas  vir  nequis 
adiese  velet  ceivis  Romanus,  neve  nominis  Latini,  neve 
Bocium  quisquam,  nisi  Fr.  urbanum  adiesent,  isque  de 
Senatus  sententiad  dum  ne  minus  Senatoribus  C.  adesent, 
quom  ea  res  consoleretur,  jousisent,  censuere.  Sacerdos 
ne  quis  vir  eset,  magister  neque  vir  neque  mulier  quisquam 
eset,  neve  pecuniam  quisquam  eorum  comoinem  (h)  abuisse 
yelet,  &c. 

*  W«  ihottld  read  probably 
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\*  The  manbers  indicikte  the  paragraphs  in  hraelteU, 


A  {ahf  ahst  absqtu)t  its  meaning, 
304,  805,  806,  896. 

a  pedibus,  afr  epistoliSf  a  roHonibus 
esse,  and  similar  phrases,  805, 
in  fin. 

a  prineipio,  304. 

a  puero,  a  pueris,  304,  a.,  ab  int- 
tio,  304. 

d  Platone,  and  similar  expres- 
sions, 304,  b 

abalienare,  constraction  of,  468. 

abest  mihij  420,  note,  469.  Non 
multum  abest  quin,  540.  Tan- 
tum  abest  ut — ut,  779. 

abhifiCf  478,  and  note. 

abhorrere,  construction  of,  468. 

abbreviation,  in  case  of  several 
persons  having  the  same  prae- 
nomeu  and  cognomen,  785. 

ablative,  with  passive  verbs,  451. 
Ablativus  instrumenti,  455.  Ab- 
lativus  causalis,  452.  Paraphra- 
sed by  the  partic.  perf.  passive, 
454,  719.  Ablative  denoting 
price  or  value,  456.  Ablat.  de- 
noting in  regard  to,  457.  Ablat. 
with  verbs  denoting  abundance 
or  want,  460.  Ablat.  with  the 
adject,  fidl  and  empty,  462. 
Ablat.  of  quality,  471.  Ablati- 
vus modi,  472.  Ablat.  denoting 
the  time  wheni  475.  Ablat. 
denoting  how  long  before  or 
after  1  476,  foil.  Ablat.  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "how 
long  before  the  present  time  V 
478.  To  the  question,  "  ih 
what  timel"  479.  Ablat.  de- 
noting duration  of  time,  396. 
Ablat.  of  place,  481 .  Ablat.  in 
poetry  and  prose,  instead  of  ex 
or  a  with  the  ablat.,  481,  482. 
Ablat.  with  comparatives,  483. 
Ablat  of  measure,  488.    Ablat. 


absolute,  640,  foil.  ;  formed 
with  the  partic.  fut.,  643.  Ab* 
lat.  absolute  iii  passive  con- 
structions has  no  reference  to 
the  subject,  640.  Ablatives 
absolute,  of  which  the  subject 
occurs  in  the  leading  proposi- 
tion, are  rare,  641.  Ablat.  of 
the  partic.  perf.  pass,  as  ablat. 
absolute,  647.  Ablat.  absolute 
as  an  adverb,  648.  Ablat.  of 
the  gerund  denoting  instru- 
mentality, 667.  Ablat.  of  the 
gerund  with  ab,  de^  ex,  in,  pro, 
667. 

abscissum  and  absdsum,  189. 

absolvere,  with  the  genit.,  446. 

abstinere,  145  ;  construction,  468. 

abstract  nouns  used  for  concrete 
ones,  675. 

abundare,  construction  of,  460. 

abunde,  267;  with  the  genitive, 
432. 

ac,  use  of,  332,  foil. ;  instead  of 
qtuLm,  340.  Ac  and  atque  after 
aeque,  juxta,  &c.,  340. 

accedere,  construction  of,  415. 

accedit  u/,  621,  622 ;  accedit  quod, 
626. 

accent  of  final  syllables,  34.  Ac- 
cent in  verse,  828. 

accidit  ut,  621. 

accipere,  with  the  participle  fti- 
ture,  653. 

accusare,  with  the  genit.,  446. 

accusative,  882;  with  intransit. 
verbs,  383-386;  with  imper- 
sonal verbs,  390.  Accusativus 
Graecusy  458  ;  the  same  in 
prose,  459.  Accus.  denoting 
space  and  time,  395.  Accus. 
in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  how  long  before  the  present 
time^"  478.    Aoous.  without 
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^  a  preposition  in  poetry,  401. 
Accus.  in  exclamations,  402. 
Accus.  with  prepositions,  404 ; 
with  the  verbs  of  remembering 
and  reminding,  &c.,  439,  440. 
Accus.  of  the  subject  in  the 
construction  of  the  accus.  with 
the  infinit.,  605.  Accus.  with 
neuter  verbs  indicating  a  par- 
ticular part,  458.  Accus.  to 
denote  dress,  458.  Accus.  in 
relative  clauses  with  the  accus. 
vnth  the  intuit.,  774.  Accus. 
of  the  gerund,  666. 

accusative  with  the  infinit.  as  sub- 
ject or  object,  600 ;  as  nomi- 
nat.  of  the  predicate,  600,  note ; 
with  the  verbs  of  saying,  decla- 
ring,  &c.,  602;  after  relative 
pronouns  and  conjunctions,  in- 
stead of  the  subjunctive,  603 ; 
used  as  an  exclamation  or  a 
question  expressed  with  indig- 
nation, 609 ;  alternates  with 
ut,  620.  Difference  between 
the  accus.  with  the  infinit.  and 
the  accus.  of  the  gerund,  655. 

acquiescere,  construction  of,  415, 
416. 

ac  non,  334,  781. 

ae  si,  with  the  subjunctive,  572. 

active  verbs  used  as  deponents, 
207,  note. 

ad,  meaning  of,  296  ;  with  the 
gerund,  666. 

ad  id  locorum,  434. 

ad  tempus,  meaning  of,  296. 

ad  unum  omnes,  phrase,  296. 

adde  quod,  628. 

adeo,  meaning  of,  281. 

adesse,  construction  of,  415. 

adhibere,  construction  of,  416. 

adhuc,  meaning  of,  292 ;  adhuc 
locorum,  434. 

adjectives,  used  as  adverbs,  266, 
383,  in  fin.,  682 ;  used  substan- 
tively, 363 ;  their  neuter  gen- 
der with  substantives  of  other 
genders,  368  ;  used  for  adverbs 
of  place,  686  ;  used  for  ordinal 
adverbs,  686.  Adject,  deno- 
ting origin,  683.  Adject,  with- 
out a  substantive  in  the  con- 


struction of  the  ablat.  absolute, 
645,  646,  648.  Adjective,  po- 
sition of,  683,  793,  796.  Ad- 
jectives derived  from  proper 
names,  and  used  instead  of  the 
genitive  of  the  latter,  684.  The 
same  is  not  frequent  in  the 
case  of  adjectives  derived  from 
appellative  nouns,  684,  note. 
Construction  of  two  adjectives 
being  compared  with  each  oth- 
er, 690.  Adjectives  from  which 
no  adverbs  are  formed,  267. 
Adjectives  in  arius,  684,  note. 
Adjectives  formed  from  names 
of  towns,  255,  256.  Relative 
adjectives,  their  construction 
with  the  infinit.  is  poetical, 
598,  659,  in  fin. 

adijfisci,  466. 

adire,  construction  of,  387. 

adjutare,  construction  of,  388, 
note. 

adjuvare,  with  the  accusat.,  388. 

admonere,  construction  of,  439 ; 
with  ut  or  the  accusat.  with 
the  infinit.,  615. 

adolescentia,  675. 

adscribo,  orthography  of,  325. 

adspergere,  construction  of,  418. 

adulari,  construction  of,  389, 413. 

advenire  and  adventare,  construc- 
tion of,  489. 

adverbs  in  e,  263 ;  in  o,  264 ;  in 
ter,  265 ;  in  im,  268 ;  in  itus, 
269 ;  with  double  terminations, 
265,  note.  Adverbs  in  the  form 
of  neuters,  266.  Adverbs  in 
the  form  of  a  particular  case, 
and  in  composition,  270.  Ad- 
verbs of  place  with  a  genitive, 
434.  Adverbs  joined  to  sub- 
stantives, 262,  note;  used  as 
prepositions,  276 ;  with  parti- 
ciples, 722.  Ordinal  adverbs 
instead  of  numeral  adverbs, 
727. 

adversus,  meaning  of,  299. 

ae,  diphthong,  2. 

aedes,  ellipsis  of,  762. 

aemulaH,  construction  of,  389, 
note  3,  413. 

aeqtuUis,  construction  of,  411 
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Mequare  and  aequtparare,  construc- 
tion of,  389,  note  2. 

aequ€  ac,  340. 

aequi  honifacio,  &c.,  444,  note. 

aequius  and  aequum  erat^  the  in- 
dicative instead  of  the  sub- 
junctive, 518. 

aeslimare,  with  tho  genitive,  444. 

affatiniy  with  the  genitive,  432. 

ajfficere,  construction  of,  461. 

affiniSf  construction  of,  411,  436. 

c^uere^  construction  of,  460. 

ngere  cum  aliquo,  with  the  geni- 
tive of  the  crime,  446 ;  td  agere 
ut,  614. 

aggredior,  construction  of,  387. 

ain*  for  aianCy  218. 

aiV,  ellipsis  of,  772 ;  its  position, 
802. 

Alcaic  strophe,  866. 

alt  J  dropped,  136,  708. 

alias  and  alioquiy  difference  be- 
tween, 276. 

alienare^  construction  of,  468. 

alienust  construction  of,  468, 470. 

aliquanto  and  paulo^  difference  be- 
tween, 108,  in  fin.,  488. 

aliquantumt  with  the  genitive, 
432. 

aiiquis  and  aliqui,  meaning  of, 
129  ;  declension,  136.  Aliquid 
joined  with  an  adjective,  433 ; 
aliquid  as  an  adverb,  385,  677. 
Aliquis  and  quis,  difference  in 
the  use  of,  708. 

aliquispianif  129. 

aliquo,  adverb  of  place,  434. 

— alii,  the  termination,  251 

alilert  adverb,  264,  note  1. 

alius  and  alter,  difference  be- 
tween, 141. 

alius — aliust  712  ;  alius — alium, 
with  the  plural,  367. 

alius,  with  the  ablative  in  poetiy, 
484.  Aliud,  with  the  genitive, 
432. 

all^trare,  construction  of,  417. 

alter  and  alius,  difference  be- 
tween, 141. 

alter — alter,  700,  note.  Alter — 
alteram,  with  the  pluial,  367. 

altera  tarUo,  487. 

alteruter,  130,  140. 


amb  (afjK^t),  inseparable  preposi- 
tion, 330. 

andnre,  conjugation  of,  215,  in  fin. 

amicior,  with  the  accusative,  458. 

amicus,  construction  of,  410. 

amplius,  with  the  omission  of 
quam,  485. 

an,  use  of,  353,  354  ;  in  indirect 
questions,  353,  and  note  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.  An — an,  a 
poetical  and  unclassical  form 
of  a  question,  654,  in  fin. 

anacoluthon,  767,  815. 

anacrusis,  835. 

anapaestic  verse,  848. 

angor,  construction  of,  627. 

animans,  gender  of,  78,  in  fin. 

animi,  in  some  expressions  usei 
for  animo,  437. 

animo,  472,  note  1. 

animus,  used  as  a  circumlocution, 
678. 

an  minus,  554,  in  fin. 

anne,  in  double  questions,  554. 

an  non,  use  of,  454,  in  fin. 

annus,  compounded  with  numer« 
als,  124. 

answer,  implied  in  the  question, 
716. 

ante,  meaning  of,  297 ;  its  posi- 
tion, 324;  with  the  ablative, 
476. 

antea  and  antehac,  323. 

antecedere,  construction  of,  488. 

antecellere,  construction  of,  417, 
488. 

antequam,  construction  of,  576. 

— anus,  the  termination,  254. 

aorist  of  past  time,  500. 

apage,  222. 

aposiopesis,  758,  823. 

appellare,  with  two  accusatives, 
394. 

appetens,  with  the  genitive,  438. 

apposition,  370 ;  its  place,  796. 

apprime,  meaning  of,  273. 

aptus,  construction  of,  409  ;  aptuM 
qui,  with  the  subjunctive,  568  ; 
aptus,  with  the  dative  of  the 
gerund,  664. 

apud,  meaning  of,  297 ;  with  the 
names  of  authors,  297. 

aquaf  ellipsis  of,  763. 
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arcere,  construction  of,  468 ;  with 
qitominus,  nCj  or  quiitf  643. 

MTcessere  or  aceersere,  202 ;  con- 
struction, 446. 

ardeo,  construction  of,  462. 

Argot  and  Argi,  89. 

argtiere,  with  the  genitiTC,  446. 

— arium,  the  termination,  242. 

— anus,  the  termination,  262. 

arsis,  827 ;  lengthened,  828. 

as,  and  its  division,  871. 

— asy  the  ancient  form  of  the  gen- 
itive singular,  46. 

r,  the  termination  of  the  Greek 
accus.  plural,  74. 

r,  the  derivative  termination, 
266,  c. 

Asclepiadean  verse,  861. 

assentio  and  assentioTf  206. 

assequi  ut,  618. 

assimilation  in  verb»  compound- 
ed with  prepositions,  n35,  foil. 

assis  non  habere,  444,  note. 
—asso,  the  termination,  instead 
of  aver  Of  161,  e. 

assuescere,  construction  of,  416. 

assuetusy  meaning  of,  633. 

asynartetus  versus,  869,  note. 

at,  use  of,  349;  is  superfluous, 
756  ;  at  vera,  use  of,  349. 

Athos,  Mount,  declension  of,  62, 3. 

atque,  use  of,  332,  note ;  meaning, 
333^  used  for  yuam,  340.  Atque 
adeo,  737. 

atquif  use  of,  349. 

attendere,  construction  of,  417. 

— atus,  the  termination,  263. 

attraction,  with  the  dative  with 
licet  esse,  601 ;  with  mihi  nomen 
est,  421.  Attraction  to  the 
case  of  the  leading  proposition 
with  the  particle  quam,  in  the 
case  of  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitive,  603  ;  sometimes, 
also,  in  the  case  of  a  partici- 
ple, 774. 

aiidio  te  canentem  and  te  canere, 
difference  of,  636. 

auditur,  construed  like  dicitur, 
with  the  nominative  and  infin- 
itive, 607,  note. 

auscultare,  construction  of,  413. 

asmm,  161,  181. 


aui  and  9el,  336 ;  ai^  in  a  nega- 
tive sense,  337.  Aut — aut,  338, 
809  ;  with  the  singular,  374. 

autem,  its  position,  366 ;  ellipsis 
ofautem,  781. 

avarus,  with  the  genitive,  436. 

avidus,  with  the  genitive,  436. 

— ax,  the  termination,  249,  4. 

Bacchic  verse,  861. 

base,  of  a  verse,  868. 

belle,  294,  note. 

bello,  476,  note,  in  fin. 

bellum,  construed  like  the  names 

of  towns,  400. 
bene  te  !  769. 

benedicere,  construction  of,  413. 
biduum,  triduum,  124. 
— bilis,  the  termination,  249,  3. 
boni  consulo,  444,  note. 
bos,  declension  of,  69. 
brevi,  soil,  tempore,  763. 
— bulum,  the  termination,  239. 
— bundus,  the  adjective  tormina 

tion,  248. 

C.  for  Gains,  4;  its  pronuncia- 
tion, 6. 

caesura  {ro/i^),  830 ;  in  the  sena- 
rius,  837 ;  in  the  hexameter, 
842,  foil.  ;  caesura  bucolica, 
844 ;  caesura  in  the  Sapphic 
verse,  866  ;  in  Asclepiadean 
verse,  861 ;  in  Alcaic  verse, 
862 ;  in  the  Saturnian  verse, 
863. 

calendar,  calculation  of,  867,  foil. 

canere  receptui,  to  sound  a  retreat, 
422,  note. 

eapax,  with  the  genitive,  436. 

capitis  and  capite  damnare,  accur 
sare,  447. 

caro,  ellipsis  of,  763. 

catisa  and  gratia,  joined  with  mea, 
tua,  sua,  <&,c.,  424, 659,  679 ;  its 
position,  792 ;  is  omitted,  663, 
764. 

cave,  used  as  a  circumlocution  for 
the  imperative,  686  ;  with  the 
subjunctive,  without  ne,  624. 

cavere,  construction  of,  414,  634 

cedere,  construction  of,  413. 

cedo^  the  imperative,  223. 
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4tiare^  with  two  accusatives,  391. 

zenseoy  followed  by  »/,  instead  of 
the  accusative  with  the  infini- 
tive, 617. 

CeoSf  declension  of,  52,  3. 

'.emeresj  528. 

zerte  and  certOf  266,  note  1. 

cervices  and  cerviceniy  94. 

cetera  and  reliquay  for  ceUriSf  459. 

ceterumy  meaning  of,  349 

cetos  and  cetus,  89. 

ccuy  poetical,  340 ;  with  the  sub- 
junctive, 672. 

Chaos  and  Chans,  89. 

choriambic  verse,  856,  861. 

ci  or  tij  6,  note  1. 

cingoTy  construction  of,  458. 

do  and  cieOf  180. 

eirca  and  drcutn,  meaning  of,  262, 
298. 

circumdare,  construction  of,  418. 

eircumfundere,  construction  of, 
418. 

CM,  citra,  meaning  of,  298 

citare,  with  the  genitive,  446. 

damy  adverb  and  preposition,  321. 

clanciUumt  321. 

Cn.f  that  is,  Gnaeus,  4. 

coarguere,  construction  of,  446, 

coetiare  and  habitare,  with  the  gen- 
itive, 444,  note. 

cofpt,  used  pleonastically,  753. 

eoeptus  «um,  221,  in  fin. 

cognomen,  placed  after  the  gen- 
tile name,  797. 

eogOt  construction  of,  613. 

collective  nouns,  with  the  plural 
of  the  verb,  366. 

eoUocarCf  construction  of,  489. 

com  for  cum,  in  compound  verbs, 
329. 

eomitarij  construction  of,  388, 
note  1. 

comitiis,  475,  note  in  fin. 

commiserari,  construction  of,  442. 

commonere,  commonefacere,  con- 
struction of,  439,  615. 

comntttmcar«,  construction  of,  416. 

communis,  with  the  dative  and 
genitive,  411. 

commutare,  construction  of,  456. 

comparare,  construction  of,  415, 
416. 


comparative,  with  the  ablative, 
483 ;  used  pleonastically,  690. 

compedes,  76. 

compertus,  with  the  genitive,  446, 
note. 

compUre,  construction  of,  463. 

complures,  meaning  of,  65,  in  fin. 

componere,  construction  of,  415. 

compos,  with  the  genitive,  436, 
437,  note  2. 

compound  words,  260 ;  verba 
compounded  with  prepositions, 
325,  foil. ;  compound  numerals, 
116, 118  ;  compounds  of  M^ttof 
and  sector,  388,  note  1. 

coTiari,  construction,  610. 

concedere,  with  ut  and  the  accusa 
tive  with  the  infinitive,  613, 
624 ;  with  the  participle  future 
passive,  653. 

concessive  mood,  529,  and  note. 

concrete  nouns,  used  for  abstract 
ones,  673 ;  for  names  of  public 
offices,  674. 

condicione,  472,  note  1. 

conducere,  444;  with  the  particl- 
pie  future  passive,  653. 

conducit,  with  the  dative,  412. 

conferre,  construction  of,  415, 416. 

conficitur  ut,  618. 

confidere,  construction  of,  413, 
452. 

congruexe,  construction  of,  415. 

conjugation,  ancient  forms  of, 
161,  foil. ;  paraphrased  conju- 
gation, 168,  498. 

conjungere,  construction  of,  415| 
416. 

conjunctions,  331,  foil.,  356 ;  con- 
junctions repeated,  756 ;  omit- 
ted, 782. 

conjunctus,  with  the  ablatiyo 
alone,  474. 

conscius,  construction  of,  437« 
note  2. 

consecutio  temporum,  512,  folL 

conserUaneum  erat^  the  indioat. 
used  for  the  subjunctive,  518. 

consentire,  415. 

cofisidere,  construction  of,  489. 

consors,  with  the  genitive,  436. 

constare,  construction  of,  444, 452 

constituere,  construction  of,  489 
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with  tlie  infinitive  and  with  uty 
614. 

constructio  ad  synesim,  368. 

consuescerCf  143 ;  construction  of, 
416. 

consuetudo  est,  with  the  infinitive 
and  with  ut,  622,  in  fin. 

eonsulere,  constraction  of,  414. 

consumercj  with  the  dative  of  the 
gerund,  664. 

contendere  ut,  614. 

contentus,  construction  of,  467. 
Contentus  sum  with  the  infinit. 
perfect,  590. 

conterminus,  with  the  dative,  411. 

continerif  construction  of,  452. 

conttngit  ut,  621. 

continuo,  meaning  of,  272. 

contra,  meaning  of,  299 ;  contra 
ea,  349  ;  contra  auro,  323. 

contraction,  11. 

convenio,  construction  of,  387. 

convenit,  construction  of,  413  ; 
used  in  the  indicative  instead 
of  the  subjunct.,  518. 

convertere,  146. 

conviciari,  with  the  dative,  412. 

convincere,  with  the  genitive,  446. 

corpus,  used  instead  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun,  678. 

correlative  pronouns,  130 ;  ad- 
verbs, 288. 

Cos,  declension  of,  52,  3. 

:reare,  with  two  accusatives,  394. 

credo,  777  ;  crederes,  528. 

Creticus,  verse,  850. 

eretus,  with  the  ablat.^  451. 

crimine,  ellipsis  of,  446. 

— crum,  the  termination,  239. 

cui,  a  monosyllabic  word,  11. 

cui  bonofuit,  422,  note. 

cujus,  a,  um,  139,  2. 

—culum,  the  termination,  239. 

—cuius,  diminutive  termination 
of  comparatives,  104,  note. 

cum,  meaning  of,  307 ;  in  answer 
to  the  question  **  in  what  man- 
ner 1"  472;  ellipsis  of,  473; 
appended  to  the  ablative  of 
personal  and  relative  pronouns, 
324,  in  fin. 

cumprimis,  meaning  of,  273. 

— cunque,  the  suflSx,  128. 


cupere,  construction  of,  414 ;  vnth 
the  nom.  or  the  accus.  with  the 
infinit.,  609. 

cupido,  gender  of,  75,  in  fin. 

cupidus,  with  the  genitive,  436. 

cupiens,  with  the  genit.,  436. 

cupio  tibi,  tua  causa,  414. 

cur,  276,  2  ;  est  cur,  562. 

curare,  construction  of,  614,  653, 
713. 

curiosus,  with  the  genitive,  436. 

Damnare,  construction  of,  446. 

damnasf  indeclinable,  103. 

dare,  quantity  of,  152,  note ;  with 
the  dative,  422 ;  with  the  par- 
ticiple future  passive,  653  ; 
with  the  infinit.  it  is  poetical, 
except  with  bibere,  653 

Darius  and  Dareus,  2. 

dative  with  verbs  compounded 
with  prepositions,  415;  with 
verbs  of  difference,  468 ;  with 
verbs  of  separation,  469.  Da- 
tive of  attraction  with  licet  esse, 
601  ;  with  mihi  nomen  est,  421. 
Dative  with  passive  verbs  in- 
stead of  ab,  419  ;  with  the  par- 
ticiple perf.  pass.,  419,  note. 
Dativus  commodi  and  incom- 
modi,  405.  Dativus  ethicus, 
409.  Dative  of  the  gerund 
with  esse,  664 ;  with  names  of 
dignities  and  ofiices,  665. 

de,  meaning  of,  308  ;  its  position, 
324 ;  is  used  instead  of  the 
genitive,  430  ;  de  nocte,  308. 

debebal,  the  indicat.  instead  of 
the  subjunct.,  518. 

decedere,  construction  of,  468. 

decernere,  construction  of,  619. 

decet,  dedecet,  with  the  accus., 
390  ;  decet,  with  the  infinit.  ac- 
tive and  passive,  608. 

declarare,  with  two  accusatives, 
394. 

dedocere,  construction  of,  391. 

deessCf  with  the  dative  of  the  ge- 
rund, 664. 

deest  mihi,  420,  note. 

defective  nouns,  in  case,  88,  foU. 
in  number,  91,  foil. 

defendere,  construction  of,  469. 
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itferre^  soil,  nomen^  with  the  gen- 
it.,  446. 

dejicere,  construction  of,  888. 

defiingit  constraction  of,  465. 

dejiceret  construction  of,  468. 

deiuj  as  a  monosyllable,  11. 

delectari,  construction  of,  629. 

delcctat  me,  390,  note. 

deligeref  with  two  accusatives, 
394. 

demonstratives,  omitted,  765, 
note  ;  used  instead  of  rela- 
tives, 805. 

dcmovere,  construction  of,  468. 

denique^  meaning  of,  727. 

depelleret  construction  of,  468. 

dependence  of  tenses  on  one  an- 
other, 512. 

deponents,  derived  from  nouns, 
147,  note  ;  deponents  with  the 
ablat.,  465. 

derivation  of  verbs  from  nouns, 
235  ;  from  adjectives,  235. 

desiderative  verbs,  232. 

designarCf  with  two  accusatives, 
394. 

desitus  sum,  200. 

desperarct  construction  of,  417. 

desuehiSf  633. 

deterior  and  p^'or,  difference  be- 
tween, 111,  note. 

deterrere  with  qtiomintu  and  n«, 
543. 

deturbare,  construction  of,  468. 

dicerCf  with  two  accusatives,  394 ; 
eUipsis  of,  620,  769. 

dicer es,  528. 

dicit,  ellipsis  of,  772. 

diciturj  construction  of,  607. 

diet,  its  gender,  86 ;  compounded 
with  numerals,  124;  die^  by- 
day,  476 ;  dies,  repeated,  743. 

dijferre,  construction  of,  468. 

diJicUe,  adverb,  267,  and  note  2. 
Difficile  est,  the  indicat.  being 
used  for  the  subjunct.,  520. 

difficilisy  with  the  infinit.,  the  su- 
pine, or  adf  671. 

dignari,  with  the  ablat.,  467,  note. 

dignusy  with  the  ablat.,  467 ;  with 
qui  and  the  subjunct.,  568 ; 
with  the  supine,  670. 

diminutive  verbs,  233 ;  substan- 


tives, 240  ;   adjectives,  250 ; 
comparatiTes,  104,  note. 

dis  or  dij  the  inseparable  prepo- 
sition, 330. 

discemereSf  528. 

discordari  cum  aliquo,  469. 

dissidere,  construction  of,  413,  in 
fin. 

ddssimilis,  construction  of,  411. 

distarCy  construction  of,  468. 

distinguere,  construction  of,  468^ 
foil. 

distributive  numerals  and  theii 
use,  119. 

diu,  294. 

diversusy  with  ah,  dat.  and  genit., 
468,  470. 

divertoTf  as  a  deponent,  209,  in  fin. 

dives,  its  declension  and  compar- 
ison, 102,  note  ;  its  construc- 
tion, 4^7,  note  2. 

division  of  words  into  syllables, 
14,2. 

docere,  construction  o^  391. 

dolere,  construction  of,  452,  629 

dominari,  construction  of,  413. 

domus,  its  declension,  83 ;  is  con- 
strued like  names  of  towns. 
400. 

donare,  construction  of,  418. 

donee,  350,  575. 

donicum,  350,  note. 

doti  dico,  422,  note. 

dubitative  mood,  530. 

dubito  or  non  duhito,  construction 
of,  540,  541 ;  dubito  an,  mean- 
ing of,  354,  541. 

ducere,  like  habere,  with  two  accu 
satives,  394 ;  in  numero,  or  in 
loco,  394,   note   3  ;   with  the 
genit.,  444;  with  the  dative 
422. 

dudum,  287. 

duim  for  dem,  162. 

dum,  meaning  and  construction, 
350,  note,  506,  507,  575  ;  com- 
pounded with  a  negative,  733. 

dummodo,  dummodo  ne,  its  mean- 
ing, 342 ;  construction,  572,  in 
fin. 

dunUaxat,  meaning  of,  274 

duum,  forduorum  and  duarutn,  115 

duumviri,  is  doubtful,  124. 
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E  or  ex^  meaning  of,  309 ;  is  used 
instead  of  the  genitive,  430 ; 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  omit- 
ted, 468. 

e  re  jnihlicay  for  the  good  of  the 
republic,  309,  in  fin. 

— e,  the  ancient  termination  of 
the  dat.  of  the  third  declension, 
63. 

— e,  for  et,  in  the  fifln  declension, 
85,3. 

«,  elided  in  the  imperfect  of  the 
fourth  conjugation,  162. 

ea,  quantity  of,  16,  note  1. 

ecce^  compounded  with  pronouns, 
132,  in  fin. ;  with  the  nominat. 
and  accus.,  403. 

ecqua  and  ecqtuie^  136,  note. 

ecquidy  meaning  of,  351,  note. 

ecquis  and  ecquisnam,  meaning  of, 
136.  % 

edepol,  361,  note. 

edicere  ut,  617. 

edim  for  edam,  162. 

editust  with  the  ablat.,  451. 

edocere^  with  two  accusat.,  391. 

efficerc  ut,  618. 

effUiens,  with  the  genit.,  438,  note. 

efficitur,  with  the  accus.  with  the 
infinit.,  or  ut,  618,  note. 

effugercy  construction  of,  388. 

egere,  construction  of,  463. 

ei  was  used  anciently  instead  of 
t,  2. 

ejus  used  for  suus,  550 ;  (quoad) 
ejus  fieri  potest^  434. 

— e/a,  the  termination,  237,  note. 

elision,  8. 

ellipsis,  758,  foil. ;  of  a  preposi- 
tion, 778. 

emere,  construction  of,  444. 

«n,  compounded  with  pronouns, 
132,  in  fin. ;  the  interrogative 
particle,  351 ;  the  interjection 
with  the  nominat.,  403. 

iv  6id  dvolv,  741. 

-^^ndus  and  unduly  terminations 
of  the  part.  fut.  pass.,  167. 

i%im  and  namy  345,  note. 

enimveroy  meaning  of,  348,  note. 

ensy  156. 

~*€ntissimus,  termination  of  cer- 
tain superlatives,  105,  c. 


enunqvamy  351. 

— ery  in  the  lengthening  ot  the 
infinit.  pass.,  162. 

eoy  344,  note ;  with  comparatives, 
487 ;  as  a  conjunction,  444, 
note ;  as  an  adverb^  of  place 
with  the  genitive,  434. 

eodertiy  with  the  genit.,  434. 

epicene  (nomrna  epicoena),  42. 

epistolay  with  a  possessive  pro 
noun,  684. 

epistolary  style,  requires  the  per* 
feet  and  imperfect  instead  of 
the  present,  503. 

epodusy  gender  of,  54,  in  fin. 

iKolec  and  kiroiriaevy  500. 

equideiUy  278. 

— ere,  instead  of  erunty  163 

erga,  meaning  of,  299. 

ergo,  679. 

— errimusy  termination  of  certain 
superlatives,  105. 

— erunt  (3d  pers.  plur.  perf.  act.), 
shortened  in  poetry,  163. 

essey  joined  with  adverbs,  365 ; 
esse  a  pedibusy  ab  epistolis,  a  ra- 
tionibusy  &c.,  305,  in  fin.  Esse 
with  the  dative,  420, 422 ;  with 
the  genit.  of  quality,  427,  448, 
note  1 ;  with  the  dative  of  the 
gerund,  664;  with  the  genit. 
of  the  gerund,  662 ;  with  the 
ablat.  of  quality,  471. 

esse  videtur,  to  be  avoided  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  819. 

essey  in  the  infin.  perf  pass.,  592. 

essey  esty  ellipsis  of,  776. 

esty  equivalent  to  licety  227. 

esty  quiy  with  the  subjunct.,  561. 

esty  quody  with  the  subjunct.,  562. 

est  uty  621, 752  ;  equivalent  to  es 
cury  562. 

ety  whether  used  for  ac,  340,  note 
foTetiarny  335 ;  rarely  by  Cicero, 
698 ;  is  superfluous,  756 ;  el- 
lipsis of,  783.    Difference  be- 
tween et  and  que,  333. 

et — et  ique)y  337,  809. 

et  ipse,  for  etiamy  698 ;  for  idemt 
697. 

et  is  {guidem)y  699. 

et — neque  (wee),  337,  809. 

et  TtOHy  334,  781. 
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^i<iif%  S4ffk  note. 

ttuum,  its  diffisreMe  fhim  gudqut^ 

336;  with  emapantiyed,  496. 
etimmmne  aftd  eiitmium,  dilfer- 

eace  between,  886. 
€ltt»  341,  899. 

— etum,  the  terminatioM,  24& 
etymology,  231. 
eu,  the  diphthong,  1. 
— eus9  the  termiBation,  860. 
evaderey  eonstractioH  (k^  468. 
evenit  ut,  621. 
exaeqtutre^  construction  of,  889, 

note  2. 
excedere^  with  the  accasat.,  387. 
exceUerty  construction  of,  488. 
excluderty  coBStructton  of,  468. 
estre,  construction  of^  468. 
exiHimtarej   with   two   accusat., 

394 ;  is  used  pleonastically,  760. 
txistmU  quiy  with  the  subjunct., 

661. 
txpedirty  construction  of,  468. 
expedite  with  the  dative,  412. 
experiensy  with  the  genit.,  488, 

note. 
expersy  with  the  genit.,  436,  437, 

not^  2 ;  with  the  ablat.,  437, 

note  2. 
ex  quo  (soil.  ten^Mre),  309,  478, 

763. 
ex9cisntm  and  excisuMj  189. 
exttmplOf  meaning  of,  272. 
extra,  meaning  of,  309. 
extremum  t9t  nt,  621. 
exuercy  construction  of,  418. 
Mxukure,  construction  of,  468. 
«anMr,  oonstniotion  of,  468. 

Fabuloy  ellipsis  of,  39,  in  fin. 
*ac  (fado),  quantity  of,  24.     Fac 

forming  a  circumlocution  for 

the  imperative,  686 ;  with  the 

subjunct.,  618,  624. 
facere  de  aliquo,  o/ifvo,  «^tciit,  and 

facere  cum  aliquo,  491 ;  faeere, 

with  two  accusatives,   894 ; 

with  the  genitive,  444;  with 

a  participle,  618. 
facere  certiorem,  construction  of, 

394,  note  1. 
facere  non  possum  quin,  638. 
facere  quod,  628. 


fa€ere  «l,  618,  619,  816. 

facercy  ellipsis  of,  771. 

facUsj  adverb,  267. 

faeiU*  and  i#ct/u,  with  the  n^ 

pine  or  ad,  671. 
fadumi  egregie  faetim,  722. 
faUU  me,  390,  note. 
famUiaris,  with  the  dative  and 

genit.,  410. 
famUias,  the  ancient  genit.,  46» 

note  1. 
fando  audire,  220. 
fas,  with  the  supine  in  u,  670. 
faxOffaxim,  dcc.j  161,  e, 
fearing,  verbs  of,  with  ut  and  im, 

633. 
fekris,  ^ipsis  of,  763. 
feeundust  with  the  genit.,  436 
fer,  quantity  of,  24. 
ferax,  with  the  genit,  486. 
fere  and  ferme,  their  difference 

from  paene  and  prope,  279. 
fertUis,  with  the  genit.,  436,  437 

note  2. 
fertur,  607. 

Jidere,  construction  of,  413,  462. 
fieri  and  esse,  with  the  genit.,  444, 

448. 
fieri  non  potest  ut,  621 ;  quin,  638. 
figures,  82],  6lc. 
fUms  andjUto,  ellipsis  of,  761. 
finitimus,  with  the  dative,  411. 
fit,  construction  of,  621. 
flagitare,  with  two  accusat.,  993. 
flocci  habere,  444,  note. 
fhrere,  with  the  ablat.,  460. 
foras  and/om,  400,  in  fin. 
forem,  166,  in  fin.,  224. 
fore  ut,  694. 

forte,  fortaase,  forsitan,  271,  728. 
fortuna  fortes,  769. 
fortuitus,  as  a  word  of  three  syl- 
lables, 11. 
fractions,  how  ei^resaed,  120. 
frem,  proved  to  occur,  99. 
frequentative  verbs,  231, 1. 
fretus,  construction  of,  467. 
frui,  construction  of,  466,  466. 
frustra,  meaning  of,  276. 
/tf^ertf,  construction  of,  388 ;  fugii 

me,  390,  note. 
fuissCf  instead  of  esse,  with  the 

part,  perf  pass.,  692. 
c  c 
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^ulgurat  and  fulntinai,  difference  I 

of,  228. 
fungiy  construction  of,  465,  466.. 
future  tense,  its  use,  509,  510, 

516 ;  in  the  sense  of  the  im- 

perat. ,  586 ;  future  perfect,  511; 

future  perfect  with  ero  and  fue- 

roy  168,  note. 
futurum  esse  uty  594,  621. 
futurum  fuisse  ut^  595. 

G,  the  letter,  4. 

gaudeOf  construction  of,  629. 

gender,  of  the  predicate,  S76. 

genitive,  of  the  subject  and  ob- 
ject, 423,  and  note  1.  The 
genitive  instead  of  a  noun  in 
apposition,  425.  The  genit. 
with  adverbs  of  place,  434  ;^ 
with  neuters  of  adjectives,  435 :  \ 
with  relative  adjectives,  436;'' 
with  the  participle  present  ac- 
tive, 438  ;  with  neuters  of  pro- 
nouns, and  adjective  pronouns, 
432.  Genitive  of  quality,  426, 
427.  Pleonastic  genitive  in  ex- 
pressions denoting  time,  434, 
in  fin.  Genitive  paraphrased 
by  prepositions,  430 ;  of  value 
and  price,  444,  445 ;  of  guilt 
and  crime,  446 ;  of  punishment, 
447. 

genitive  of  the  gerund,  425,  659, 
foil. ;  joined  with  the  genit. 
plural  of  substantives,  661. 

genitive,  of  the  participle  fut. 
passive  with  esscj  662. 

genitivus  ^artitivus,  429,  431. 

genitive,  its  position,  791 ;  in- 
stead of  the  ablat.,  437,  470  ; 
instead  of  the  accusat.,  661 ; 
the  genit.  animi  with  adjec- 
tives, 437,  1. 

genituSf  with  the  ablat.  alone,  451. 

gentium^  used  pleonastically,  434. 

genuSf  used  in  circumlocutions, 
678  ;  (Aoc,  idy  illud  omne)  germs 
used  adverbially,  428 ;  geniis 
clariy  for  genere,  in  Tacitus,  458. 

gerund,  in  a  passive  sense,  658. 

gerundivum,  656. 

gladiatoribuSf  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "whenV*  476,  note. 


gloriarif  construction  of,  4fit. 
gnaruSf  with  the  genit.,  436. 
gradatio,  a  figure,  822. 
gratia  and  causa,  679 ;  their  posv 

tion,  792. 
gratias  agere,  construction  of,  628. 
gratias,  271. 
gratis  constat,  equivalent  to  nihih 

constat,  445. 
grattUari,  construction  of,  629. 
gratum  miki  est,  construction  of, 

626. 
Greek  words  in  pof,  Latinized, 

52,  1. 

Habere,  with  two  accusat.,  394 , 
in  numero,  or  in  loco,  394,  note 
3 ;  with  the  genit.,  444 ;  with 
the  dative,  442 ;  with  the  par- 
ticiple perf.  pass.,  634. 

haheo  {nan  habeo}  quod,  with  the 
subjunct.,  562  ;  habeo  facere, 
562,  653. 

hoc,  291. 

hactenus,  meanmg  of,  291,  fin. 

kaec,  instead  of  hae,  132. 

kaud  andTion,  difference  between, 
277  ;  hand  scio  an,  354,  Sf2} 

hei,  with  the  dative,  403. 

heu,  with  the  accusat.,  402. 

hexameter,  841. 

hiatus,  8,  10  ;  within  a  word,  11. 

kic,  meaning  of,  127 ;  in  expres- 
sions of  time,  479,  note  ;  as  an 
adverb  of  place  veith  the  genit., 
434. 

hie — ille,  700,  foD.  ;  hie  joined 
with  talis  and  tantus,  701,  note ; 
hie  et  hie,  hie  et  ille,  701. 

hie,  hue,  hinc,  adverbs  of  place, 
291. 

kine,  344,  note  291. 

historical  infinitive,  582  ;  histor- 
ical period,  817. 

hoc,  pleonastic,  748  ;  with  the 
genit.,  432. 

hoc,  with  comparatives,  487. 

hoc  dico,  700. 

homo,  homines,  ellipsis  of,  363, 
381,  760. 

honor  and  honos,  69. 

hortor,  construed  with  ut,  615 

h^rtus  and  horti  (Jiortuli),  96. 
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koBits,  with  the  genit.  and  dative, 

410. 
kuict  as  a  monosyllable,  11. 
hue,  with  the  genit.,  434. 
hujus  non  faciot  444,  note. 
hjHDothetical  sentences,  519, 524 ; 

in  the  infinitive,  593,  595,  596. 

Hypothetical  subjunctive,  529. 

/  and  u,  middle  sounds,  2 ;  t  and 
e  for  the  Greek  ct,  1.  The  let- 
ter t,  3 ;  t  in  the  genit.  singul., 
instead  of  »,  61,  1 ;  in  the 
ablative  of  names  of  towns,  63, 
in  fin.,  and  the  note  at  the  foot 
of  the  page ;  t,  for  it,  in  the 
genit.  sing,  of  the  second  de- 
clens.,  49 ;  in  the  perfect,  160 ; 
i,  instead  of  yi,  in  the  com- 
pounds of  jacere,  183. 

— to,  the  termination,  246,  2. 

— w,  quantity  of,  16,  note  1. 

jam,  e.  g.,  nihil  jam,  286. 

iambic  verse,  835,  foil. 

jamdudum,  287. 

jampridem,  287,  in  fin. 

— ibam,  instead  of  iebam,  162. 

— ibo,  instead  of  torn,  162. 

— icio,  instead  of  jicio,  in  the  com- 
pounds of  jacio,  183,  in  fin. 

— icus,  the  termination,  250,  2. 

ictus,  828. 

id,  with  the  genit.,  432 ;  id  aetahs, 
id  temporis,  459 ;  id  agere  ut, 
614  ;  td  quod,  instead  of  quod, 
371. 

Oem^  meaning  of,  127 ;  with  the 
genit.,  432 ;  instead  of  etiam 
and  tamen,  127,  697 ;  idem  qui, 
ac,  atque,  ut,  eum,  704 ;  idem 
VFith  the  dative,  704,  in  fin. 

identidem,  276,  2. 

idoneus,  with  qui  and  the  sub- 
junctive, 568 ;  with  the  dative 
of  the  gerund,  664. 

jccur,  declension  of,  57. 

igitur,  355  ;  placed  first  in  Cice- 
ro, 357;  equivalent  to  "I  say," 
739. 

ignarus,  with  the  genitive,  436. 

— He,  the  termination,  244. 

Odem  and  iisdcm,  pronunciation 
of,  132,  note. 


— ilis,  the  termination,  249,  3. 

— ilis,  the  termination,  250,  3. 

Ulac,  291. 

illacrimare,  construction  of,  416. 

illaec,  instead  of  illae,  132. 

ille,  meaning  of,  127,  700  ;  in  ex 
pressions  denoting  time,  479 ; 
as  a  pronoun  of  the  third  per- 
son, 125,  note ;  the  preceding 
Substantive  is  understood,  767, 
note.  lUe  and  hie,  700,  702 ; 
Ule,  joined  with  talis  and  tantus, 
701,  note  ;  Hie  etille,  701,  note ; 
Hie  quidem,  744. 

Hlic,  iUuc,  illinc,  291. 

— illimus,  termination  of  superla- 
tives, 105,  b. 

illo,  291,  note. 

Ultid,  with  the  genit.,  432  ;  used 
pleonastically,  748. 

illudere,  construction  of,  417. 

imitari,  388. 

immemor,  436. 

immunis,  437,  note  2,  468. 

immo,  meaning  of,  277. 

impatiens,  with  the  genit.,  438. 

impedire,  with  quominus  and  ne, 
543,  c ;  with  the  infinitive,  5.44. 

imperare,  construction  of,  617. 

imperative,  583 ;  paraphrased  by 
fac,  noli,  cave,  586 ;  the  imper- 
ative of  direct  speech  becomes 
the  subjunctive  in  the  oratio 
obliqua,  603.  Use  of  the  im- 
perative future,  584;  the  im- 
perat.  fut.  passive  has  no  sec- 
ond person  plur,  151, 164.  The 
imperat.  perf.  passive,  587. 

imperfect  of  the  indicative,  502 ; 
the  imperfect  in  hypothetical 

*  sentences,  524;  used  instead 
of  the  pluperfect,  525,  528. 

imperfect,  of  the  subjunctive,  in 
doubtful  questions,  530,  note ; 
its  difference  from  the  perfect 
of  the  subjunct.,  504. 

imperitus,  construction  of,  436. 

impersonal  verbs,  with  the  accu- 
sat.,  390 ;  with  the  genit.,  441 ; 
with  the  ablat.,  464 ;  with  the 
dative,  412. 

impertire,  418. 

impitrare  ut,  618. 
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impleref  463. 

imponere,  490. 

impoSf  436. 

impotenSt  436. 

imprimere,  416. 

imprimisy  meaning  of,  273. 

impune,  adverb,  267. 

irif  meaning  of,  314,  foil;  with 
the  accusative  instead  of  the 
ablative,  316;  with  the  abla- 
tive in  answer  to  the  question 
«*  whither  1 "  489 ;  omitted  in  ex- 
pressions denoting  place,  481, 
482 ;  in  expressions  denoting 
time,  475  ;  with  names  of 
towns,  398.  In  manibus  essCf 
habere f  316  ;  in  dieSf  with  com- 
paratives, 315. 

tn,  the  negative  prefix  in  com- 
pounds, 328. 

inanist  437,  note  2. 

incassumy  meaning  of,  275. 

incedere,  387. 

incertum  est  an,  354. 

inchoatives,  234 ;  list  of  them, 
204,  foU. 

indditut,  621. 

incommodare,  412. 

increpare,  446. 

incumber e,  415,  416 

incuriosus,  with  the  genit.,  436. 

incus  are,  446. 

inde,  344,  note. 

indicative,  in  sentences  of  a  con- 
dicio  imperfecta,  518,  519,  b., 
520,  521, 522  ;  in  inserted  clau- 
ses, 516  ;  as  a  circumlocution. 
647,  548. 

indigere,  463. 

indignari,  629. 

indignus  qui,  with  the  subjunct., 
568  ;  indignus  with  the  abla- 
tive, 467. 

indirect  speech,  545,  foil.,  603. 

induere,  418. 

inesse,  415,  416. 

infamare,  446. 

infinitive  perfect,  instead  of  the 
infinit.  present,  590,  611 ;  infin- 
it.  future  with  verbs  of  promis- 
ing and  hoping,  605;  infinit. 
future,  paraphrased;  the  his- 
torical infinit.,  599,  note ;  the 


infinit.  as  the  subject,  S97, 999 ; 
as  the  object,  597 ;  as  the  pred- 
icate, 600,  note.  The  infinit 
with  relative  adjectives  is  po- 
etical, 598, 659,  in  fio. ;  the  in- 
finit. instead  of  the  genit.  of 
the  gerund,  659 ;  instead  etut 
with  the  sabjnnct.,  616. 

infinitum  est^  the  indicat.  instead 
of  the  snbjnnct.,  520. 

tn/ro,  meaning  of,  300. 

immicUiaet  a  pinraie  tantmn,  94. 

tmmtcttf,  with  the  dative  and 
genit.,  410. 

initio^  at  first,  without  a  pr^mrit., 
495. 

imdtcT,  452. 

inquam,  "  I  say,"  78^. 

inquit,  eVLvpsis  of,  7T2 ;  its  posi- 
tion, 802. 

insatiabUiSf  with  the  genit.,  436. 

inscius,  with  the  genit.,  436. 

inscribere,  416,  490. 

insculpere,  490. 

inserere,  490. 

insimulare,  446. 

insolenSf  436. 

insolitus,  436. 

inspergere,  418 

ins  tar,  89. 

instituo,  615. 

insuesco,  416. 

insuetus,  with  the  genit.,  436. 

insumere,  with  the  dat.  of  the  ge- 
rund, 664. 

integrum  est  ut,  623. 

intentum  esse,  with  the  dative  of 
the  gerund,  664. 

inter,  meaning  of,  300  ;  with  the 
gerund,  666;  instead  of  the 
genitive,  430  ;  repetition  of 
745. 

intercedere,  with  qu,ominus  and  ne 
543. 

intercludere,  418. 

interdicere,  418,  469. 

interdiu,  475. 

inter ed,  270. 

inter ea  loci,  434. 

interesse,  construction  of,  415, 
449,  745. 

interjections,  359,  foil. ;  construc- 
tion of,  403. 
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ttUerrogare,  with  two  aocusat., 
893 ;  with  the  genit.,  446. 

•interrogative  pulSstos,  361,  note. 
Interrogative  senteBcea,  ftfiS, 
653,  664 ;  in  the  aooosat.  with 
the  infinit.,  603. 

tfUra,  meaning  of,  300. 

intransitive  verba  used  in  a  tran- 
sitive sense,  and  governing  the 
accusat.,  363 ;  with  the  dative, 
412. 

invadercy  387. 

invenire,  with  two  aoenaat,  894. 

m^eniMtUur  qui,  with  the  snl^aiio- 
tive,  661. 

inventunif  as  a  substant.  joined 
with  an  adverb,  723. 

tnvidere^  412, 413. 

mvidtndust  as  an  adjective,  657. 

— inusy  the  termination,  252. 

imuilia,  409 ;  with  the  dative  of 
the  gerund,  664. 

— w,  the  termination,  287. 

Ionic  verse,  862,  foil. 

ipse,  meaning  of,  125,  note,  695, 
702 ;  used  as  the  subject,  696 ; 
with  possessive  pronouns,  696, 
note ;  in  the  oblique  cases,  702. 
Ipsum  joined  to  an  infinitive, 
698 ;  to  frnne  and  (um,  270 ;  et 
ipse,  instead  of  etiam,  698. 

irasd,  with  the  dative,  412 ;  its 
perfect  ntceensui,  209. 

tre,  with  the  supine,  669. 

irony,  implied  in  certain  particles, 
345,  note,  626. 

tt,  meaning  of,  127;  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  a  sentence,  699; 
instead  of  the  reflective  pro- 
noun, 604 ;  ellipsis  of,  765, 766 ; 
used  pleonastically  with  qui- 
dem,  744 ;  isque,  et  is  {quidim}, 
699  ;  M— 9Ut,  666,  704. 

is  (m),  in  the  accusat  plar.  in- 
stead of  is,  68,  note. 

— 4j,  dropped  in  the  preterite 
tenses,  161. 

islands,  names  of;  construction 
of,  398,  note  1. 

istac,  291 

tste,  meaning  of,  127,  701 ;  ttte 
joined  with  talis  and  kmUut, 
701»  Bote. 


isHe,  ishi€,  istinc,  ad  veihs  of  plaee, 

291. 
isto,  as  an  adverb,  291,  note. 
istud,  with  the  genitive,  482. 
ila,  281, 726 ;  used  pleonasticaUy, 

748 ;  tte  «<,  726. 
Uaqus^  844,  note;  its  position, 

365;  comp.  739. 
— Uas,  the  termination,  246. 
tlenmii  128. 
ittnersy  without  the  preposit.  tit, 

482. 
jubeor  facere,  vetor,  607. 
jubere,  construction  of,  412 ;  with 

the  aoeus.  with  the  infinit  dec., 

617. 
jwnmdus,  with  the  supine,  infinit., 

or  ad,  671. 
judieare,  with  two  accusat,  394 , 

with  the  genit  of  a  crime,  446. 
jugerum,  declension  of,  97;  its 

meaning,  875. 
— ium,   derivative    termination^ 

241. 
— ium,  in  the  genit  plur.  of  the 

third  declens.,  66. 
junctus,  with  the  ablat.  akme,  474. 
JufpiUr,  declension  of,  69. 
— VIS,  quantity  of,  16 ;  termina- 
tion, 251,  6. 
juratus,  with  an  active  meaning, 

123. 
juris  (e)  ccnsultus,  437,  note  2. 
justum  erai,  the  iadicat  instead 

of  the  suhjunct.,  518. 
juvare,  388  ;  juvat  me,  890,  note. 
juxia,  as  an  adverb,  323 ;  jusf 

ac  {atque),  340,  note. 

K,  the  letter,  5. 

Laborare,  462. 

laetari,  with  the  ablat.,  452. 

latef  me  and  mihi,  390,  note. 

latere,  instead  of  Umare,  17L 

laurus,  dedension  of,  97. 

lamre^469. 

legatiu,  joined  with  the  genit. 

and  dative,  681. 
lege,  472,  note  1. 
l^em  dors,  constmetion  o^  617. 
■"kntus,  the  termiBalien,  262, 10. 
Itfoore,  468. 
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Uberare,  with  the  genit.,  446  ; 
with  the  ablat.  alone,  or  with 
ab,  468 

liber,  468. 

lieere,  with  the  genit.,  444. 

licet,  construed  as  a  conjunction, 
574 ;  licet  esse,  with  the  accus. 
and  the  dative,  601 ;  with  the 
infinit.  act.  and  pass.,  608 ; 
with  the  subjunct.,  624;  licet, 
the  indicat.  instead  of  the  sub- 
junct., 518 ;  used  pleonastical- 
ly,  760. 

UUerae,  orthography  of,  12  ;  with 
distributive  numerals,  119  ; 
with  possessive  pronouns,  684. 

locare,  with  the  genit.,  444 ;  with 
in  and  the  ablat.,  489;  with 
the  participle  fut.  pass.,  653. 

loci,  locorum,  434;  loci  and  loea, 
difference  between,  99. 

loco  and  locis,  without  the  prepos. 
in,  481. 

lociis,  in  apposition  to  names  of 
towns,  399. 

logaoedic  verse,  868. 

long  syllables,  16 ;  long  vowels, 
16,  note  1 ;  in  certain  words, 
17. 

longe,  with  comparatives  and  su- 
perlatives, 108. 

longus,  with  the  accusat.,  396. 

longum  est,  the  indicat.  instead 
of  the  subjunct.,  620. 

lucif  in  the  phrase  cum  primo  luci, 
78,  note. 

lud^re,  transitive  and  intransitive, 
383. 

ludis^  in  answer  to  the  question 
"whenl"  476,  note. 

'^lus,  la,  lum,  the  termination, 
240. 

Mactare,  418. 

macte,  103,  and  macti,  463. 

magis,  used  in  circumlocutions, 

106,  114,  690;  pleonastically, 

747. 
magnam,  maximam  partem,  469. 
magnif  parvi,  &c.,  with  the  verbs 

of  estimating,  444,  446. 
magno,  parvo,  &c.,  with  the  verbs 

of  buying,  445. 


maledtcere,  412. 

malim,  with  the  subjunct.,  624. 

maUe,  construction  of,  488. 

mallem,  meaning  of,  628. 

mandare,  617. 

mane,  89,  270. 

manere,  with  the  accusat.,  383. 

mamfestus,  with  the  genit.,  446, 
note. 

mare,  ellipsis  of,  763. 

me,  before  the  names  of  gods, 
361,  note. 

mederi,  with  the  dative,  412. 

medicari  and  medicare,  construc- 
tion of,  413. 

meditari  ta,  614. 

mediusfdius,  361,  note. 

mehercule,  361,  note. 

mditu  eraJt,  the  indicat.  instead 
of  the  subjunct.,  518. 

melos,  mdus,  and  m^lum,  89. 

memini,  construction  of,  439, 440 
with  the  infinit.  present,  689. 

memor,  436. 

— men,  the  termination,  238. 

in  mcTitem  venit,  construction  of, 
439,  440. 

— minium,  the  termination,  238. 

—met,  the  suffix,  131,  139. 

metttens,  with  the  genit.,  438. 

metuere,  construction  of,  414, 633. 

meum  est,  448. 

mi,  for  rnihi,  131. 

miM  crede,  instead  of  prof eeto,  801. 

mUe,  Roman,  876. 

miles,  instead  ofmilites,  364. 

militia,  construed  like  the  names 
of  towns,  400. 

military  expressions  without  the 
prepos.  cum,  473. 

mUle  and  milia,  116 

millies,  in  the  sense  of  <<very 
often,"  692. 

million,  how  expressed,  116. 

minimum,  with  the  genit.,  432. 

ministrare,  construction  of,  412, 
663. 

minus,  with  the  genit.,  432  ;  in- 
stead of  non,  731  ;  without 
quam,  397,  486. 

miror,  629. 

miserari,  442. 

misereseere  and  misereri,  44S. 
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miseretf  390,  441. 

mittere,  with  the  particip.  fat. 
pass.,  653;  with  the  particip. 
fut.  act.,  G68. 

mode  of  an  action,  271. 

moderari,  414. 

moclt,  joined  with  a  pronoun,  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a  pronoun  of 
quality,  678. 

modOf  472,  note  1. 

modo—modo,  723. 

modo  nan^  i.  e.,  *<  nearly,''  729. 

modo  ne,  672. 

modMs^  used  in  circumlocutions, 
678. 

montre,  with  u/,  or  the  accus. 
with  the  infinit.,  616 

mora,  in  verse,  826. 

moa  or  moris  estf  construction  of, 
622. 

movere,  as  an  intransitive  verb, 
146. 

mcMc,  meaning  of,  287. 

muUi  et,  756. 

muUOf  with  superlatives,  108 ; 
with  comparatives,  487. 

nmltum,  with  the  genit.,  432. 

muUus  and  plurimust  the  singular 
instead  of  the  pliural,  109. 

muta  cum  liquida,  31. 

tmUare  and  commutare,  construc- 
tion of,  456. 

mutuo,  264. 

iVa«,  360,  note. 

nam  and  enun^  346,  note;  nam, 

namque,  345,  note,  739,  808, 

note, 
names  in  ms  used  as  ai^ectives, 

254. 
nascitur,  615. 
luUtt,  90,  670. 
natura  fert,  tU,  622,  in  fin. 
noHu,  "old,*'  with  the  accusat., 

397 ;  with  the  ablat.,  461. 
nauci  habere,  444,  note. 
ne,  inseparable  particle,  330,  in  fin. 
ne,  24,  note,  347,  532,  673. 
fM,  the  interrogative  particle,  352, 

654 ;  with  the  accus.  with  the 

infinit.,  609. 
ne — ne,  a  poetical  and  unclassical 

form  of  a  question,  454. 


ne  aliquid,  708 ;  ne  mtUta,  ne  mul' 

tie,  ne  plura,  769  ;  ne  ntm,  536 ; 

after  vide,  754,  note. 
ne,  with  the  subjunct.  instead  ot 

the  imperat.,  629,  note. 
ne,  with  the  imperative,  in  Plautus 

and  Terence,  586. 
nec—nec,  with  the  singular,  374. 
nee,  instead  of  ne — quidem,  277. 
nee,  instead  of  neu,  635,  in  fin. 
nee  ipse,  698. 
nee  ts,  699. 
necne,  554. 
nee  non,  334. 
neeesee,  103,  in  fin. ;  neeesee  est, 

construction  of,  625 ;  with  the 

infinit.  act.  and  pass.,  608. 
necesse  fuit,  the  indicat.  instead 

of  the  subjunct.,  519.     ' 
nedum,  with  the  subjunct.,  573, 

724,  a. 
nefas,  with  the  supine  in  u,  670. 
negatives,  doubled,  337 ;  instead 

of  an  afiirmative  expression, 

754,  foil. ;  joined  with  a  con- 
junction, 738. 
negligens,  with  the  genit.,  438. 
nego,  instead  of  non  dieo,  799. 
negothtm,  ellipsis  of,  448. 
nemo  and  nuUtts,  88,  676;  nemo 

est  qui,  with  the  subj.,  601;  nemo 

non,  765. 
nempe,  meaning  of,  278, 345,  note 
neqtuL  and  nequae,  137,  note. 
nequaquam,  289. 
neque  and  et  non,  334. 
neqne,  instead  of  et  ne,  535. 
neque — neque,  or  nee — nee,  neque 

— n«c,  nee — neqv^,  338. 
neque  enim,  neque  9ero,  neque  to- 

men,  808. 
neque  {necy^^t  (que),  338. 
neque  non,  754. 
neque  quisquam^  uUus,  unquam^ 

6lq,,  738. 
nequicquam^  meaning  of,  276. 
ne — quidem,  277  ;    its    position, 

801. 
ne  quia,  137,  709,  738. 
nescio  an,  meaning  of,  354,  721 ; 

neseio  an  nuUus,  nunquam,  721 ; 

neseio  quis,  equivalent  to  ali- 

quit,  553,  in  fin. 
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aifouf,  with  the  gent.,  4M. 

ne9e,  847,  536»  085. 

neuter,  proaunciatiOQ  (fi,  1 ;  dif- 
ference between  muier  and  ul- 
lut,  481. 

neuters  of  adjeetlTes,  need  as 
adverbs,  267 ;  as  substantives 
with  a  genitive,  486 ;  neuters 
of  pronouns  with  intransitive 
verbs,  386 ;  neuters  of  pro- 
nouns, used  as  substant  with 
a  genit.,  432,  433;  used  as 
sutotantives,  368 ;  the  neuters 
of  possessive  pronouns  used 
instead  of  the  genit.  of  penonal 
pronouns,  448,  449. 

neutralia  passiva,  148. 

ni,  use  of,  343. 

nihil,  with  the  genitive,  483 ;  in- 
stead of  non,  677  ;  Ttihil  idiud 
quam,  735,  771 ;  nihil  est  quod, 
with  the  subjunct.,  662 ;  nikili 
facio,  444,  note ;  nihU  non^ 
y55  ;  mhilo  sectus,  888. 

ninUrumj  271,  345,  note. 

nisi  and  si  non,  843*,  nisi,  with 
the  indicat.,  626;  nUi,  *<  ex- 
cept," 782,  b.,  736 ;  m»i  forU, 
with  the  indicat.,  626  ;  niai 
^uod,  627 ;  nisi  vero,  with  the 
indicat.,  526. 

nocte,  noctu,  475. 

noli,  used  in  paraphrasing  the 
imperat.,  686. 

ndim,  with  the  subjonct.,  624. 

nollem,  meaning  of,  628. 

wmun  est,  construction  of,  421. 

wmwfuure,  with  two  accusatives, 
394. 

nominative,  with  the  infinit.,  in 
the  case  of  the  passive  verbs 
of  thinking  and  declaring,  607 ; 
with  the  active  of  the  saipe, 
612.  Import  of  the  nomina- 
tive, 379 ;  nominative,  instead 
of  the  vocative,  492. 

Tunnine,  679. 

non^  followed  by  a  negative,  764, 
in  fin. ;  non,  without  a  conjunc- 
tio  781 ;  its  position,  799  ; 
non,  with  the  imperative,  685, 
noie ;  difference  between  non 
and  haud,  277. 


nondum,  necdum,  Ac.,  7S3. 

mm  esi  quod,,  w^  the  snbjimi 
662. 

non  ita,  non  item,  780. 

non  magis'^'fuam,  726,  808 

non  minus — quam,  726. 

non  motkh-^ed  {ventmy,  bq  <4lvalent 
to  non  dicam^^oed,  79A,  809. 

non  modo,  instead  ofno^  modo  non, 
724,  b. 

nonne,  352. 

non  nemOf  nihil,  nyituSf  nunquaim^ 
766. 

nonnihUf  677. 

non  nisi,  *<only,'*  766;  its  posi- 
tion, 801. 

non  possum  non,  754. 

non  quo  {quod,  qmn)^  636,  687, 
672. 

non  quia  non,  instead  of  non  futn, 
637. 

non  tarn — quam,  724. 

nos,  instead  of  ego,  and  nosten^  ^ 
stead  of  meus,  694. 

nostri  and  nostrum,  dififerenoe  be- 
tween, 431,  094. 

not,  expressed  by  pairwih  nnhmsj 
781 ;  by  non  item,  730»  h 

not,  how  expressed  with  an  im- 
perat., 586. 

not  only — ^but  (also),  exinreesed 
by  non  solum — sed  etiam,  724 ; 
sed  et,  335. 

noun,  placed  in  the  dependent 
clause,  814 ;  proper  nouns  used 
as  adjectives,  268. 

novum  est  ut,  623. 

noxkis,  with  the  genit.,  446,  note ; 
with  the  dative  of  the  gerund, 
664. 

nu^ere,  with  the  dative,  406. 

nubilo,  646. 

nudius  tertvus,  270. 

nvUius  and  nuUo,  instead  of  nemi- 
nis  and  nemine,  676. 

nullus  and  neuter,  difibreace  be- 
tween, 481 ;  nuUus  est  qui,  with 
the  subjunct.,  561 ;  nullus,  676 ; 
used  for  non,  688 ;  nullus  non, 
756 ;  nullus  dubito,  688,  in  fin. 

num,  meaifing  of,  361,  note;  is 
not  used  in  double  questions 
664 ;  mtm — ntt«n,  in  poetical  and 
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undassical  forms  of  a  question, 

454,  in  fin. 

number,  of  the  verb  when  belong- 
ing to  several  subjects,  373, 
374 ;  when  they  are  connected 
by  cuniy  375. 

numerals,  witk  the  genitive,  429. 

numerus,  oratorical,  818 ;  poet- 
ical, 827. 

numqtuL  and  numquaef  137. 

numquidf  351,  note. 

nuncuparct  with  two  accusat.,  394. 

nunc — nunCf  723 ;  nunc  and  tunc, 
732. 

nunquam  non^  755. 

nuntiatury  like  dicitur,  with  the 
nominat  and  the  infinit.,  607. 

nuper,  287. 

nuspianif  284. 

nusquam,  433. 

O,  instead  of  u  after  v,  2  ;  instead 

of  an,  2. 
0,  the  termination  of  verbs,  its 

quantity,  26,  note. 
0,  with  the  accusat.,  402;  with 

the  vocat.,  492. 
o  «t,  with  the  subjunct.,  571. 
obf  meaning  of,  300. 
obire,  387. 
obliviscif  439. 
obruOf  460. 
obaequif  388,  note  1. 
tbstare,  with  quominus  and  ne,  543. 
htrectare,  412,  413. 
eibumbrart,  417. 
occumberCf  387. 
occurrit,  ut,  621,  a. 
o«,  the  diphthong,  2. 
Oedipus,  declension  of,  59. 
officere,  with  ^uomtnu«  and  ne,  543. 
o/ere,  383. 
oUi,  olla  (from  o//ii9,  i.  e.,  iUe),  132, 

note. 
omnino,  266,  note  2. 
omnium,  with  superlatives,  691. 
— 071,  termination  of  the  genitive 

plur.,  73,  b. 
opera  mcd,  equivalent  to  per  me, 

455,  note. 

operam  dare,  ut,  614,  a. 
tportebat,  oportuit,  the  indicat.  in- 
stead of  the  subjunct.,  618. 


oportet,  constriction  of,  600,  625. 
oppetere  mortem,  387. 
oppido,  107,  note,  266,  note  2. 
oppidum,  in  apposition  to  names 

of  towns,  399. 
oppleo,  460. 
optabUiua  erat,  the  indicat.  for  the 

subjunct.,  518. 
optare,  610,  613. 
(^u^,  with  the  supine  in  u,  670 ; 

opus  est,  construction  of,  464, 

625;  with  the  infinit.  active 

and  passive,  608. 
— or,  the  termination,  236. 
oratio  obliqua,  603. 
orbare,  460. 
orbus,  462. 
or  dine,  472,  note  1. 
ordo,  ellipsis  of,  763. 
oriundus,  meaning  of,  210. 
oro,   construction  of,  393,  615; 

ellipsis  of,  773. 
orthography,  12. 
ortus,  with  the  ablat.  alone,  451 ; 

ortus  ab  aliquo,  451,  note. 
— osus,  the  termination,  252,  9 

Paene  and  prope,  dififer  from  fere 
and/erwic,  279. 

palam,  321. 

par  ac,  340,  note. 

par  erat,  the  indicat.  for  the  sub- 
junct., 518. 

parare,  with  the  infinit.  and  ut, 
611. 

parcere,  194 ;  with  the  dative,  412. 

pariter  ac,  340,  note. 

pars,  its  use  in  fractional  numer- 
als, 120 ;  ellipsis  of,  763 ;  pars 
— pars  with  the  plural,  367. 

particeps,  with  the  genit.,  436. 

participles,  with  the  genit.,  438 ; 
used  in  paraphrases,  454,  71b. 

participle  perf  pass.,  used  in  cir- 
cumlocution for  the  ablat.  de- 
noting cause,  454,  719  ;  deno- 
ting a  permanent  condition, 
495. 

participle  fut.  pass.,  its  significa* 
tion,  499,  631,  649  ;  in  the  in- 
finit., 596. 

participle  perfect  of  deponents,  io 
a  passive  sense,  632. 
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,  partidide,  used  for  the  Snfinit, 
636  ;  for  a  subBtantive,  637. 

participle  fat.  act.,  its  genit.  not 
in  use,  its  (doral,  639 ;  in  the 
infinit.,  593. 

participle  perf  pass.,  used  alone 
as  an  ablat.  absolute,  647. 

participle  perfect,  of  both  pass- 
ives and  deponents,  denoting 
merely  priority,  635. 

participle  fut.  pass.,  631,  649, 
foil. ;  with  the  indicat.,  618 ; 
comp.,  650. 

participle  pres.  act.,  with  a  genit., 
438,  714. 

partiniy  271,  723. 

parum^  with  the  genit.,  432;  in 
the  sense  of  ''not  enough," 
731. 

parumper,  276. 

parvif  see  magni. 

parvOy  see  magno. 

passive  verbs,  with  a  reflective 
meaning,  146 ;  with  the  accu- 
sative, 391,  note. 

passive  construction,  in  the  ac- 
cusat.  with  the  infinit.,  606. 

pathetic  word,  789. 

patienSf  438. 

patioTi  613. 

patrocinari,  with  the  dative,  412. 

patrooymics,  245. 

paulisper,  276. 

paulo  and  aliquanto,  difference  be- 
tween, 488. 

peculiariSf  411. 

pecuniae,  ellipsis  of,  763. 

pejor  and  deterior,  difference  be- 
tween, 111,  note. 

pellere,  468. 

penderey  with  the  genit.,  444. 

penes,  meaning  of,  300. 

pensi  and  pili  habere,  444,  note. 

pentameter  verse,  846. 

penua,  penum,  84. 

— per,  the  suffix,  276. 

per,  meaning  of,  301 ;  used  to  de- 
note the  means,  455  ;  in  adju- 
rations, 794. 

per  and  prae,  strengthen  the 
meaning  of  adjectives,  107. 

pereontari,  393. 

perditum  tre,  for  perdere^  669. 


perduim,  for  perdam,  162. 

perfect,  used  as  an  aorist,  513, 
foil. ;  perfect  indicat.,  500 ;  per- 
fect subjunct.,  equivalent  to 
the  present,  527. 

perficere  ut,  618. 

perinde  and  proinde,  282 ;  perinde 
ac  (atque),  840,  note. 

period,  810;  its  structure,  810, 
foU. 

periodus  fiovSKoTiog,  810. 

peritus,  436. 

permittere,  with  the  infinit.  or  ut, 
613 ;  with  the  subjunct.  alone, 
624;  with  the  participle  fat. 
pass.,  653. 

Perseus,  declension  of,  62,  4. 

persuadere,  407;  with  ut,  or  the 
accusat.  with  the  infinit.,  616 ; 
persuasum  mihi  haheo,  634. 

pertaesus,  construction  of,  442, 
633. 

pertinere,  ellipsis  of,  770. 

petere,  construction  of,  393  ;  with 
ut,  615. 

phalaecian  verse,  j960. 

piget,  construction  of,  390,  441 

pUine,  263,  in  fin. 

plenus,  with  the  genit.,  437,  2. 

pleonasm,  742,  foil. ;  in  quoting 
the  words  of  another  person, 
749  ;  in  certain  verbs,  750. 

plerique  and  plurimi,  difference 
between,  109,  note. 

plerumque,  266. 

pluperfect,  in  English  and  Latin, 
505 ;  how  used  by  historians* 
508. 

plural  of  verbs  with  collective 
nouns,  366 ;  the  plural  of  ab- 
stract nouns,  92  ;  the  plural  of 
pronouns  instead  of  the  singu- 
lar, 694;  in  praenomens  and 
cognomens  common  to  several 
persons,  785. 

pluralia  tantum,  93. 

plurimi  and  plerique,  difference 
between,  109,  note;  plurimi, 
AAA. 

plurimo,  445. 

plurimum,  with  the  genit.,  432. 

plus,  with  the  genit.,  432 ;  rarely 
used  for  magis,  725 ;  mm  plus 
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for  non  magu^  7S6 ;  pluu  with- 
out guanii  486. 
ptenUeniua^  used  as  aa  adjective, 

667. 
poeniteiy  coaatruetioaof,  390, 441, 

442. 
poetical  arraagemeot  of  words, 

795. 
poUeOt  46>0. 

pondo  l^fram,  libras,  428. 
pondGy  87 
pow,  302. 
ponere,  489. 

p&nOf  posuif  pSsitum,  18,  8. 
porro,  meaning  of,  289,  348,  note. 
poseere,  construction  of,  303 ;  with 

ut  or  the  accus.  with  the  infia- 

it.,  613 ;  with  the  subjunctiTO 

alone,  624. 
position,  30,  31. 
possessive  pronoans,  ellipsis  Of, 

768. 
possurny  for  poBsenif  620. 
po8tj  with  the  ablat.,  476;  with 

the  aocusat.,  477,  478. 
poftea,  276,  in  fin. ;  postea  loei^  484 
posterior  and  postremust  for  poste- 
ring and  posiremum,  686. 
posiqiMM  and  posteMqu^mt  w^h. 

the  perfect  indieat.,  606 ;  with 

the  imperfect  or  pluperfect, 

607. 
posttUare,  construction  of,  893, 

618  ;  with  the  genit.,  446. 
potenst  ^th  the  genit.,  436. 
poterat,  the  indieat.  for  the  snb- 

junct.,  518. 
poHrit  466,  466. 
poHus,  used  pleonastioally,  747 ; 

ellipsis  of,  779. 
si  potuero,  610. 
potus,  pransuSf  in  an  active  sense, 

683. 
prae,  meaning  of,  107,  810. 
praeberct  with  two  accusat.,  894. 
praecederef  387. 
praeeipuef  273. 
praediiuSf  460 ;  ellipsis  of,  471, 

note. 
praeesse,  416. 
praefectuSf  with  the  genit.   and 

dative,  681. 
praescriberet  617. 


prMsenie  KApraesentif  diffisreftee 
between,  64,  note  1. 

praeseriimy  meaning  of,  278. 

prtiestaret  with  the  dative,  887; 
with  two  accusat.,  894;  with 
the  ablat.,  488. 

praestoUiri,  207,  418. 

praeteTf  meaning  of,  802 ;  used  as 
an  adverb,  328 ;  prosier  modum, 
302. 

praeiered,  270. 

praeter^iiam  QUod,  627,  735 

fraeterxi  nuy  890,  note. 

pTO/etertert  deponent,  209 ;  con- 
struction of,  417. 

precari,  616. 

preee,  defective  in  the  singular, 
89. 

predicate,  866 ;  its  number,  878 ; 
its  gender,  376. 

prepositions,  put  after  their  case, 
324;  inseparable  prepositions, 
330 ;  prepositions  used  as  ad- 
verbs, 323;  in  composition  with 
other  words,  326;  their  posi- 
tion, 824,  794;  expressed  by 
participles,  464 ;  repeated,  746 , 
ellipsis  of  prepositions,  778. 

present  tense,  used  for  the  future, 
510;  as  an  historical  tense, 
601. 

pretii  and  pretiof  ellipsis  of,  446. 

prior  and  primus^  for  prims  and 
primum^  686. 

pnus,  used  pleonasticany,  747,  ic 
fin. 

priusquam^  676. 

prot  meaning  of,  811 ;  pro  mikiU 
hahere,  444,  note. 

pro  eOf  and  proinde  aCf  840,  BOtO. 

pro  St  quisque,  312 ;  with  the  plu- 
ral of  the  verb,  867. 

probare  alicwif  meaning  of,  419, 
note. 

procul,  321. 

profecto,  266,  note  2. 

prohibere,  construction  of,  468; 
with  quominus  and  fi«,  643 ; 
with  the  infinit.,  644;  espe- 
cially in  the  passive,  607. 

proin,  makes  one  syllable,  11. 

proindey  282,  344,  note. 

pronoun,  relative,  in  the  gender 
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and  number  of  the  noun  fol- 
lowing, 372 ;  attracts  the  noun 
of  the  leading  sentence,  814. 
Personal  pronouns,  how  their 
genit.  arose,  660 ;  with  the  ac- 
cusat.  with  the  infinit.,  604; 
use,  693.  Possessive  pronouns, 
omitted,  768 ;  used  for  the  per- 
sonal ones  with  a  preposition, 
424,  684. 

pronominal  relations,  expressed 
by  special  sentences,  715. 

fropti  267,  note  1,  323 ;  its  con- 
struction, 411 ;  prope  and  prop- 
ter,  802. 

propemodumf  279. 

propinquus,  with  the  dative,  411. 

proprium,  ellipsis  of,  448. 

propriuSi  construction  of,  411. 

propter i  meaning  of,  302  ;  used  as 
an  adverb,  265,  note  1,  823. 

prospicerct  414. 

prostarCi  444. 

proverbs,  elliptical  expressions 
in,  759,  776. 

protinua,  meaning  of,  272. 

providere,  construction  of,  414. 

providus,  with  the  genit.,  436. 

pruderu,  with  the  genit.,  436. 

— ^»c,  the  suffix,  132,  in  fin. 

—pie,  appended  to  suo,  sua,  139, 
note. 

pudendusf  used  as  an  adjective, 
667. 

pudctt  construction  of,  390,  441, 
443. 

pugrna,  for  in  pugna,  376,  note. 
pugnam  puf^nare,  884. 
punior,  a  deponent,  206,  in  fin. 
purgare,  with  the  genit.,  446. 
puruM,  construction  of,  468. 
putare,  with  two  accusatives,  394 ; 

with  the  genit.,  444 ;  used  pie- 

onastically,  760. 
putaret,  628. 

Q**  6.  31.  106,  note. 

^•w,  as  a  Correlative,  288. 

f  «< — qud^  723. 

iM^ttt,  construction  of,  393. 

f*^.  W3 ;  with  the  accnsat., 


qwdUqiudis^  128. 

qualis — talis,  704. 

qiuan  and  ae,  340 ;  qvam,  witk 
comparatives,  483,  484 ;  ellip- 
sis, of,  485 ;  with  superlatives, 
108,  689 ;  quam  or  quum  and 
ex  quo  after  ante  and  post,  478  ; 
quam  est  {erat),  ellipsis  of,  484, 
in  fin. ;  qvam,  with  the  sub- 
junctive after  comparatives, 
560,  note  ;  quum,  pro,  with 
comparatives,  484,  in  fin. ; 
quam  qui,  with  comparatives, 
560;  with  superlatives,  774, 
note. 

quamquam,  peculiar  use  of,  34 1> 
note  ;  construction  of,  574. 

quamxis,  construction  of,  574. 

quando,  quundoquidem,  meaning 
of,  346. 

quantity,  15,  foil. ;  of  derivative 
words,  17,  1 ;  of  Greek  words, 
16,  note  1 ;  of  derivative  syl- 
lables, 20. 

quanto,  with  comparatives,  487 

qttantuluacunqu^,  with  the  indic- 
at.,  521. 

quantum,  with  the  genit.,  432. 

quantum  possum^  the  indicat.,  559. 

quantum,  for  quam  with  posse  with 
superlatives,  689  ;  quantus — 
tanty^,  704  ;  quantuscunque, 
with  the  indicat.,  521. 

quasi,  adverb,  282 ;  with  the  sab- 
junct.,  572;  quasi  and  quasi 
vero,  used  in  an  ironical  sense, 
572,  716. 

que,  its  generaliziDg  character 
when  appended  to  pronoons 
and  adverbs,  288  ;  its  position, 
368  ;  used  pleonastically,  807 ; 
is  lengthened  in  verse  by  the 
arsis,  828,  in  fin. ;  difference 
between  que  and  et,  333 ;  qus 
— et,  que — que,  338. 

queo  and  nequeo,  261. 

qui,  the  ablat ,  133,  note ;  fmicum 
for  quocum  and  ^luuraim,  133, 
note,  comp.  561,  in  fin. 

qui,  for  quis,  134 ;  difference  be- 
tween qui  and  quis.  134,  note. 
.  fMt,  with  the  subjimct.,  &56,  folL. 
669 ;  with  €S9€  and  a  substaa 
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live  instead  of  fw,  705 ;  ^t 
verOf  qui  autemt  805. 

quia,  meaning  of,  346. 

quicunque  and  quisquis^  difference 
between,  128 ;  quicunque,  with 
the  indicat..  521 ;  instead  of 
omnis  and  quivis,  706. 

quid,  with  the  genit.,  432 ;  in  the 
sense  of  cur,  677,  711 ;  quid 
and  aliquid,  708 ;  quid  Miud 
quam,  771 ;  quid  est  quod^  with 
the  subjunct.,  562 ;  quid  miki 
cum  hoc  re  ?  770  ;  quid  7  quid 
censea  ?  769  ;  quid  ergo  1  quid 
enim  1  quid  ita  7  quid  turn  ?  quid 
quod  7  quid  multa  7  quid  plura  7 
769. 

quidam,  meaning  of,  129,  707. 

quidem,  its  meaning  and  position, 
278,  355,  801. 

quidquam  or  quicquam,  137 ;  used 
as  an  adverb,  677. 

quidquid,  with  the  genit.,  432. 

quilibet,  quivit,  137 ;  use  of,  710. 

quin,  538,  foil. ;  with  the  indicat., 
542 ;  with  the  imperative,  542 ; 
non  quin,  536  ;  quin  in  the  sense 
of  even  or  rather,  542,  in  fin. ; 
instead  of  quod  non  (accus.), 
539  ;  instead  of  quo  non,  after 
dies,  539  ;  after  dubito,  640. 

quippe^  346  ;  quippe  qui,  565. 

quippiam  and  quidquam^  with  the 
genit.,  432. 

quis{queis),  for  quihug,  133,  note. 

quis  and  qui,  difference  between, 
134,  note ;  between  quisnam 
and  quinam,  134 ;  qui»  and  uter, 
431 ;  quia  and  aliquia,  136, 708  ; 
quia  eat  qui,  with  the  subjunct., 
561. 

quiapiam,  quiaquam,,  and  aliquia, 
129,  708,  in  fin. 

quiaquanit  129,  676,  709. 

quia^u^,  as  a  relative,  710 ;  joined 
with  the  superlative,  710,  b. ; 
position,  800 ;  wo  ae  quiaque, 
867. 

quiaquia,  quicunque,  difference  be- 
tween, 128,  706 ;  quiaquia,  with 
the  indicat.,  521. 

quo,  the  correlative,  288  ;  with  a 
comparative,  487;  for  ui  eo. 


536  ;  with  the  genit.,  434 ;  quo 
magia — eo  magia,  690,  note ; 
quo  miki  hanc  rem  7  770 ;  quo 
aeciua,  544. 

qu4)ad,  meaning  and  construction 
of,  575. 

quocum,  quacum,  quibuaeum,  in- 
stead Oleum qu4), qu^,  6lc., 324, 
in  fin. 

quod,  a  conjunction  expressing 
cause,  346  ;  with  the  subjunct. 
of  dicer e,  putare,  551 ;  in  a  lim- 
iting sense,  quod  aciam,  quod 
intelligam,  559  ;  quod  in  the 
sense  of  "  in  regard  to,"  627 ; 
quod  is  unclassical  in  a  purely 
objective  proposition,  629. 

quod,  with  the  genit.,  432 ;  pre- 
fixed to  conjunctions,  quodai, 
quodniai,  &c.,  342,  note,  807 

quominua,  543. 

quoniam,  meaning  oC  346. 

quopiam,  288. 

quoquam,  288. 

quoque  and  etiam,  difference  be- 
tween, 335  ;  its  position,  355. 

quotquot,  128 ;  construed  with  the 
indicat.,  521. 

quot — tot,  130. 

quotuaquiaque,  710 ;  quotuaquiaque 
eat  qui,  with  the  subjunct.,  561. 

quum  and  cum,  5. 

quum,  the  chief  rule  concerning 
it,  579,  in  fin. ;  construed  with 
the  indicat.  and  subjunct.,  577, 
578,  foil. ;  with  the  present 
indicat.,  580 ;  with  the  perfect, 
581;  with  the  historical  infinit., 
522 ;  in  lively  descriptions, 
580 ;  difference  between  ^uttiit 
and^,  579,  note ;  ^uumprimum^ 
with  the  perfect  mdicat.,  506 , 
quum—tum,  723,  809. 

quummaxime  and  tummaxime,  285. 

R  and  a,  kindred  sounds,  7. 
raptum  ire,  for  rapere,  669. 
ratio,   used  in   circumlocutional 

678  ;  ratione  472,  note  1. 
— re,  the  termination  for  ria,  166 
re,  the  inseparable  prepositioi^ 

330. 
reapae,  182. 


nutu,  an  adrerb,  867. 

natrdari,  with  the  genit.,  489. 

rgetum  est,  ut,  623. 

reeutare,  with  qtumwnui  and  ne^ 
643. 

reddere,  eqaivalent  to  facere,  394 ; 
reddif  equivalent  to  Jieri,  is  rare, 
394,  note  1. 

redolercy  with  the  accusat.,  883. 

re/en,  33,  in  fin« ;  449,  note. 

refertUMf  construction  of,  487,  2, 
462. 

ngnart,  with  the  genit.  (Horat.), 
466. 

relative  adjectives,  with  the  gen- 
itive, 436 ;  the  same  principle 
applied  to  other  adjectives,  487. 

relative  clauses,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  accusat.  with  the 
infinit.,  603 ;  in  relation  to  two 
different  sentences,  804. 

relative  construction,  changed 
into  the  demonstrative  one, 
806. 

relative  pronouns,  used  instead 
of  demonstrative  ones  with  et, 
803 ;  joined  With  conjunctions, 
645,  547 ;  in  quoting  the  senti- 
ments of  another  person,  549 ; 
used  for  uty  666,  660,  667 ;  in 
general  expressions,  561 ;  used 
for  quum,  564;  after  dignas, 
dtc.,  668 ;  to  express  a  repeat- 
ed action,  669. 

relinquitur  tUy  621. 

reliqua,  "  for  the  rest,"  469. 

reliquum  est  u/,  621. 

reminisei,  construction  of,  439. 

remunerarif  461. 

repentCf  272. 

reperire,  with  two  accusat.,  394. 

reperiuntur  qui,  with  the  subjunct. , 
661. 

repetundarum,  763. 

reponere,  490. 

reposcere,  with  two  accusatives, 
393. 

repugTvire,  with  quominus  and  ne, 
543. 

res,  used  in  circumlocutions,  678. 

resipere,  construction  of,  383. 

restat  ut,  621. 

revertor,  as  a  deponent,  209,  in  fin. 


rgtmfiuire,  with  the  genlt.,  446 
reus,  with  the  genit.,  446,  note, 
rhythm,  of  speech,  818 ;  of  Terse^ 

827. 
— rimus,  -'Hritis,  tenoinatien,  166 
rUe,  280. 
rivers,  names  of,  in  ««,  used  as 

adjectives,  257. 
rogare,    with   two    aoousatives, 

393  ;  with  ut,  616. 
rvMs,  with  tiie  geoit.,  486. 
rursua,  used  pleona^iealljr,  747, 

in  fin. 
rus,  construed  like  the  names  of 

towns,  400. 

Saepe,  267,  note  1 ;  its  degrees 
of  comparison,  294. 

scXtem,  meaning  of,  274. 

sapere,  with  the  accusat.,  888. 

Sapphic  verse,  862,  666. 

sat,  satis,  with  the  genit,  482 ; 
satis  esse,  with  the  dative  of 
the  gerund,  664;  satis  haheo, 
and  satis  rmki  est,  with  the  in- 
finit.  perfect,  690. 

satrapes,  declension  of,  48. 

satus,  with  the  i^lat.  alone,  461. 

sciens,  with  the  genit.,  488,  note. 

scilicet,  345,  note. 

scito  for  sci,  164. 

se  and  suus,  in  explanatory  sen- 
tences with  the  accusat.  with 
the  infinit.,  604;  se  in  the  ac- 
cus.  with  the  infinit.,  after  the 
verbs  of  promising  and  hoping, 
605. 

se,  the  inseparable  preposition, 
330. 

seeundwm,  meaning  of,  303. 

secus,  adverb,  283;  a  substan- 
tive for  sexus,  84,  89,  428. 

secutum  and  sequutum,  169,  in  fin. 

sed  and  autem,  348,  note ;  sed,  sed 
tamen,  in  the  sense  of  "  I  say," 
739 ;  ellipsis  of  sed,  781  ;  sed 
et,  336  ;  sed  is,  699. 

semideponents,  148. 

semis,  87,  103. 

seorsus  and  seorsum,  290. 

sequor  and  sector,  with  the  aceu 
sative,  388. 

sequitur  ut,  621,  622. 
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Mtrerty  in  two  significatioiis,  XOO, 
in  fin. 

tervitutetn  serwtBy  384r. 

sestertius^  seslertium,  873, 

seu,  386 ;  mu— «0tt,  with  the  pin* 
ral  of  the  predicate,  374. 

stxeenH,  sexcenHeSf  m  a  general 
and  indefinite  sense,  693. 

short  vowels,  16 ;  in  oeitain 
words,  17. 

siy  for  nitm,  354,  in  fin. ;  difiTers 
from  qttumy  679,  note ;  ellipsis 
of,  7^;  si  quid  and  aliquid, 
708 ;  si  and  nisi,  with  the  im- 
perfect subjonot  instead  of  the 
pluperfect,  525  ;  .rt  nUnusy  343 ; 
si  nikU  aliudf  771 9  si  quisfuamy 
710. 

stbi,  used  pleonastically  with  muo, 
746. 

ftc,  281 ;  used  pleonastically,  748, 
has  dififbrent  accents,  83,  note. 

sicui,  meaning  of,  282  ;  with  the 
subjunct.,  572. 

siqua  and  siqute^  187,  note. 

siqui,  siquis,  186,  708,  740. 

swulis,  with  the  genit.  and  dative, 
411,704;  ^imt^t^er  00, 840,  note. 

sinuU,  with  the  abiat,  821 ;  simul 
— simul,  723. 

simulae  and  simuUUque,  with  the 
perfect  indieat.,  506 ;  with  the 
pluperfect,  507. 

sin,  842;  sin  minus  f  sin  ttUter, 
343,  781. 

sine  uUo,  &o.,  709. 

singular,  the,  has  a  coUeetiye 
meaning  in  the  names  of  dif- 
ferent Suits,  92 ;  is  used  for 
the  plural,  364,  373,  note  1. 

singulis  119. 

siquidan,  346. 

n#,  for  si  vis,  360. 

sive,  meaning  o(  386 ;  nvs— «tve, 
339,  374,  522. 

todes,  360. 

tolere,  for  saepe,  720. 

solum,  274. 

solus,  for  solum,  tanium,  modo,  687. 

spoUMre,  with  the  ablat.,  460. 

sponte,  90. 

siare,  with  the  genit.,  444 ;  with 


the  ablat,  452 ;  sUi  pir  me, 
constmction  of,  543 ;  sUurs  ah 
aliquo,  304,  b, 

siatim,  272. 

staiuers,  construction  of,  489; 
with  the  infinit.  and  ut,  611. 

sUrUis,  with  the  genit.,  436. 

strophe,  %81. 

shuUre,  with  the  dative,  412 ; 
with  the  infinit.  or  ut,  610, 
614;  with  the  dative  of  the 
gerund,  664. 

studiosus,  with  the  genit.,  436. 

suadeo,  615. 

st^,  meaning  of,  319. 

subject  and  predicate,  862,  foil. 

subjunctive,  of  the  future,  496, 
497 ;  subjunctive  in  Latin  and 
English,  512;  in  hypothetical 
sentences,  524;  in  interroga- 
tive sentences,  652, 553 ;  after 
relative  pronouns,  655,  foil. ; 
in  explanatory  clauses,  545, 
foil ;  the  subjunctive  of  the 
present  and  perfect,  instead  of 
the  indieat  of  the  fiitore,  527 ; 
subjunctivusconeessivus,  529 ; 
in  doubtful  questions,  530 ;  the 
subjunctive  without  ut,  625 ; 
subjunct  of  the  present,  used 
as  an  imperaUve,  886,  529; 
subjunct.  perfect  the  same  as 
the  subjunct.  of  the  fViture  per- 
fect, 497,  524;  the  snbJBttOt. 
perfect,  a  softened  indicative, 
527 ;  subjunct.  perfect,  instead 
of  the  suDJunct.  present,  528 ; 
instead  of  the  indieat.,  551 ; 
subjunctive  denoting  repeated 
actions,  569. 

subito,  meaning  of,  272. 

sublime,  an  adverb,  267. 

substance  and  origin  of  things, 
expressed  by  a  termination, 
250,  252. 

substantives,  verbal,  used  only 
in  the  ablat.  sing.,  90,  in  fin. ; 
substantiva  mobilia,  used  as 
adjectives,  102 ;  comp.  41, 
365 ;  verbal  substantives,  con- 
strued like  their  verbs,  681 ; 
substantives  expressed  by  a 
participle,  637;  need  instead 
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of  participles,  644 ;  used  as  ad- 
jectives, 257,  foil. ;  instead  of 
adjectives,  102,  672;  in  cir- 
cumlocutions, 678 ;  pleonas- 
tically,  773 ;  substantives,  par- 
aphrased by  gut  with  a  verb, 
714;  two  substantives  con- 
nected by  a  preposition  and 
extended  into  a  proposition, 
716 ;  two  substantives  joined 
together,  the  latter  of  which 
defines  the  former,  741. 

n^Ur,  320,  in  fin.,  489. 

suceensere,  construction  of,  412, 
413. 

sufficere,  with  the  dative  of  the 
gerund,  660. 

tuij  sibi,  se,  125,  note ;  in  paren- 
thetical clauses,  550 ;  aui  for 
sCf  with  the  genit.  of  the  ge- 
rund, 660. 

summe  and  maximCf  106. 

Mummum,  271. 

sunt  qui,  with  the  subjnnct.,  663  ; 
sunty  ellipsis  of,  776. 

super,  meaning  of,  320. 

superare,  with  the  ablal  .  488. 

superesse,  construction  of,  416. 

suptrest  tUf  621. 

superlative,  its  formation,  104, 
3, 105, 109,  foil. ;  strengthened, 
108  ;  with  the  genit.,  429. 

supersedere^  construction  of,  416. 

superstes,  construction  of,  411. 

supine,  163,  note  ;  668,  foil. 

supplicare,  with  the  dative,  406. 

atfpra,  meaning  of,  303. 

su^f  declension  of,  69. 

suscipere^  with  the  participle  fut. 
pass.,  653. 

susluliy  not  derived  from  sufferre, 
213. 

suusy  instead  of  ejus,  550  ;  oppo- 
sed to  alienuSf  125,  550 ;  suus 
sibi,  746. 

syllables,  division  of  words  into, 
14,  2  ;  doubtful  syllables,  829. 

synaeresis,  11. 

synesis,  constructio  ad  synesim, 
368. 

syncope,  in  verbs,  160. 

Taedety  construction  of,  390, 441. 


talerUum^  874. 

talis  J  followed  by  qui,  and  ellipsif 

of,  556, 557 ;  talis  ac,  340,  note ; 

talis — qualis,  704. 
tarn,  281 ;  tam—quam,  374,  724. 
tamen,  used  pleonastically,  341, 

note. 
tamqiuim,  an  adverb,  282 ;  a  eon« 

junction,  572. 
tandem,  meaning  of,  287. 
tanti  est,  444,  note  1. 
tarUisper,  276. 

tarUo,  with  comparatives,  487. 
tarUum,   "only,"  274;  with  the 

genit.,  432  ;  tantum  abest  ut — 

ut,  779  ;  tantum  non,  729  ;  ten- 

tum  ut,  726. 
tanius,  followed  by  qui,  and  ellip- 
sis of,  656,  557 ;  tantus — quan- 

ius,  704. 
taxare,  construction  of,  444 
— te,  the  suffix,  131. 
temere,  280. 

temperare,  construction  of,  414. 
templum,  ellipsis  of,  762. 
tempore  and  in  tempore,  476. 
tempori,  "in  good  time,"  63,  note. 
tempus  est  abire  and  abeundi,  669 ; 

ellipsis  of  tempus,  763. 
tempus  impendere,  with  the  dative 

of  the  gerund,  664. 
tenax,  with  the  genit.,  436. 
teneri,  with  the  participle  perf. 

pass.,  592. 
tenses,  of  the  verb,  493,  foil. ; 

tenses  of  the  subjunct.,  524 ; 

tenses  used  in  the  epistolary 

style,  603. 
tentare,  with  the  infin.  and  lU,  614. 
tenus,  meaning  of,  313. 
—ter,  264. 

Teos,  declension  of,  52,  3. 
terra  mariquc,  481. 
Thales,  declension  of,  71,  in  fin. 
Thebaicus  and  Thebanus,  differ- 
ence between,  256,  in  fin. 
thesis,  827. 

— ti,  pronunciation  of,  6. 
ti  or  ci,  orthography  of,  0,  note  i 
time,  particles  expressing  time, 

270;  expressions  of  time  in 
*    the  accusat. ,  395 ;  in  the  ablat. . 

896. 
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ftmeiu,  with  the  gMiit.,  43S. 

iimtre,  eonstniction  of,  414. 

titles,  where  they  are  plaoed  with 
names,  7M. 

— «»r,  iriXt  lOS,  286. 

iUo,  tota,  ablat  without  m,  482. 

towns,  names  of  in  e,  in  the  aMat. 
$,  68,  h. ;  oonstruotion  of  names 
of  towns,  898. 

trmdtfn,  with  the  participle  ftit. 
pass.,  668. 

traatur,  eoBslmctioii  of,  507. 

tnmqwttoy  646. 

trantj9chk»  and  iramamuwuBj  con- 
struction of,  808. 

frt^iMTtf,  with  the  datire,  498. 

trochaic  Terse,  888. 

— tudoy  the  termination^  347. 

iKt,  feminine,  with  the  partieip. 
fut.  pass,  in  the  mase.  gender, 
660. 

turn  and  Iimm,  diffi^renoe  between, 
385 ;  him  maxime^  370 ;  <msi»— > 
tumt  738 ;  turn  tampons,  434. 

ht,  in  qaestions  expressiTe  of  in- 
dignation, 698. 

IT,  instead  of  e,  3. 

V,  softened  down  into  v,  8,  note. 

M,  hardened  into  «,  8,  note,  11. 

vMore,  406. 

vacuus i  with  the  ablat.,  463,  468. 

vae^  construction  of,  408. 

vaJUU,  107,  266. 

vaUoy  oonstruotion  of,  460,  468. 

vamdOi  148. 

nM,  with  the  gent.,  484;  with 
the  perfect  indioat.,  606 ;  «M- 
tt^t,  128. 

— oe,  330,  in  &!.,  886,  887. 

vehetnenter,  264,  note  1. 

mU,  construction  of,  456. 

Mrf  and  mU^  difference  between, 
886 ;  vU  p</,  839 ;  m{,  strength- 
ening, 784 ;  with  superlatives, 
I0&}  in  the  sense  of  *'  for  ex- 
ample," 734. 

«e/tm,  with  the  subjunct.,  627, 
624. 

villei  construction  of,  424 ;  with 
the  infinit.  pass.,  611. 

veilemt  meaning  of,  528. 

miui,  "  for  example,"  282 ;  vmU^ 


and  9iha  9^  with  the  subjanet., 
572. 

vtnderey  with  the  genit.  or  abtat., 
444 ;  its  passive  veneoi  187. 

vtmrcj  with  the  dative,  423 )  wttb 
the  genit.  and  ablat.,  444. 

vimt  in  fMniem,  constroc^ion  of, 
439,  foU. 

verbs,  neuter  passives,  148 ;  neu- 
ter verbs  joined  with  an  accu- 
sat.,  144,  386 ;  used  imperson- 
ally in  the  third  person  passive, 
144 ;  transitive  verbs,  used  as 
neuters,  143,  145 ;  verbs  with 
a  relative  pronoun  instead  of 
a  substantive,  714 ;  verbs  re- 
peated, 716,  717;  their  posi- 
tion, 787,  foil. ;  ellipsis  of  verbs, 
774;  verbs  compounded  with 
prepositions,  416 ;  with  trans, 
393 ;  passive  verbs  with  the 
dative,  419 ;  with  the  accusat., 
according  to  the  Greek  fashion, 
458. 

vere  and  vera,  366,  note  1. 

verisimile  est,  ioHowed  by  the  ao- 
cusat.  with  the  infinit.,  600 ;  by 
«/,  623. 

veritum  est,  used  impersonally, 
390. 

vero,  meaning  of,  366,  848 ;  use 
of  in  answers,  716  ;  in  the  ap- 
odosis,  716  ;  ellipsis  of,  781. 

verses,  feet  of,  836. 

versus,  the  prepOMtion,  808. 

vertere,  in  a  reflective  sense^  146 ; 
with  the  dative,  433. 

vcrum,  verunUamen,  848,  note, 
739  ;  vtrum  emmvsro,  849. 

verum  «•/,  followed  by  the  accu- 
sat. with  the  infinit,  600 ;  by 
ut,  633. 

vesci,  construction  of,  466,  466. 

vestri  and  vestruwit  diflference  be- 
tween,  431. 

vetare,  construction  of,  607, 617  ; 
wiUi  quominus  and  ne,  643|  644. 

vi  and  per  vim,  difierenoe  between, 
456,  note. 

via,  ablat.  without  in,  483. 

vicem,  instead  of  vice,  468. 

vicinus^  construction  of,  411 

videlicet,  346,  note. 
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videreutfBH;  construed  like  the 
verbs  of  feariDg,  634. 

videre*,  eemerest  meaniDg  of,  628, 
in  fin. 

ffidtrij  construction  of,  380 ;  used 
pleonastically,  751. 

mn,  compounded  with  numerals, 
124. 

vUam  vivere,  and  similar  expres- 
sions, 383,  in  fin. 

vt/to  creoH  magittratuSf  472,  note. 

uUus,  129,  709. 

ultra,  meaning  of,  303;  a4verb, 
323. 

uUrOf  289. 

uUum  ire,  for  vlcUciy  669. 

—^um,  the  termination,  239. 

— um,  instead  of  arum,  46 ;  in- 
stead of  orum,  61 ;  in  distribu- 
tive numerals,  119,  note  1. 

— um,  the  genit.  plur.  for  ium,  61. 

unde,  344 ;  with  the  genit.,  434. 

— unde,  344,  note. 

undecunque,  288. 

— undus,  instead  of  endus,  167. 

uni,  unae,  una,  115,  note. 

unquam,  284,  comp.  709,  a, 

unus,  for  solum,  tantum,  modo, 
687 ;  umu,  with  a  superlative 
and  excellere,  691. 

unutquisque,  declension  of,  138 ; 
meaning  of,  710. 

vocare,  with  two  accusatives,  394. 

vocative,  its  position,  492  ,  with 
interjections,  403. 

volamf  the  future,  use  of,  509. 

voloj  with  the  nominal,  or  the  ac- 
cusal, with  the  infinit.,  610; 
with  the  infinit.  or  the  partici- 
ple perfect  pass.,  611 ;  with 
ut,  613  ;  with  the  subjunctive 
alone,  624 ;  si  voluero,  610. 

voti  and  votorum  damnari,  447. 

urbs,  used  in  apposition  to  names 
of  towns,  399. 

urinor,  207. 

— us,  the  termination,  237. 

uspiam,  284. 

usquam,  284 ;  with  the  genit.,  434. 

usque,  286,  322. 

usquequaque,  289,  in  fin. 


usu  venUui,  621. 

'iisus  est,  used  Impersonally,  464. 

ut,  an  adverb  of  similitude,  282, 
631,  note ;  a  conjunction  with 
the  subjunctive,  631, 613,  foil. ; 
in  questions  expressive  of  in- 
dignation, 609 ;  with  the  per- 
fect indicat.,  606;  its  place 
356  ;  ellipsis  of,  777 ;  ut  after 
adjective  expressions,  instead 
of  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit., 
623 ;  ut  in  the  sense  of  "  even 
if,''  and  in  negative  sentences, 
ut  rum,  573 ;  ut,  equivalent  to 
"  because,"  726  ;  ut — ita  {sic), 
726  ;  tu  ne,  347,  note,  636  ;  ut 
rum,  347,  note,  632,  673 ;  ut  non 
for  quin,  639  ;  ut  primum,  with 
the  perfect  indicat.,  506 ;  ut 
qui,  665. 

utcun^u^,  with  the  indicat.,  621. 

u£er,  Its  difference  from  quis,  431. 

uterque,  141,  note  2;  with  the 
plural  of  the  verb,  367 ;  with 
a  genit.,  430. 

uti,  construction  of,  465,  466. 

tUile,  est  ut,  623. 

utUis,  construction  of,  409 ;  witn 
the  dative  of  the  gerund,  664 ; 
utilisfuit,  618. 

utirutm,  utirutm  ne,  utiruim  ru)r^t 
with  the  subjunct.,  671. 

utique,  282. 

utpote  qui,  566. 

utrique,  use  of,  141,  note  2. 

utrum,  352. 

utrumne,  in  double  questions,  554. 

utut,  128  ;  with  the  indicat.,  521 

— uus,  the  termination,  249 

uxor,  ellipsis  of,  761. 

Words,  their  accent,  in  reference 
to  rhythm,  828 ;  formation  of 
words,  231,  foil. ;  arrangement 
of  words  in  the  formation  of 
sentences  in  prose,  786,  foil. ; 
in  poetical  compositions,  795 

Y,  in  Greek  words,  1. 

Zeugma,  775. 


THE   END. 
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